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NOTE 


The statements set forth in this bulletin are for informational purposes only and should not 
be construed as the basis of a contract between a student and Auburn University. 

While the provisions of the bulletin will ordinarily be applied as stated, Auburn University 
reserves the right to change any provision listed in this bulletin, including but not limited to 
academic requirements for graduation, without actual notice to individual students. Every 
effort will be made to keep students advised of any such changes. Information on changes 
will be available in the Office of the Registrar and/or the Office of the Dean. It is important that 
each student be aware of his or her individual responsibility to keep apprised of current grad- 
uation requirements for the student's respective degree program. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMPLIANCE 

Auburn University is an equal opportunity educational institution and students are admitted 
and treated without regard to race, sex, color, age, religion, national origin or handicap. The 
University is in compliance with Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972, Sections 503/504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, 
the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act and the Americans With Disabilities 
Act. 

If any student wishes to file a complaint covered by the above stated laws and rules and 
regulations pertaining thereto, that student should contact the Affirmative Action/Equal Em- 
ployment Office in Cater Hall between the hours of 7:45 a.m. and 4:45 p.m.. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

It is the policy of Auburn University to provide equal employment opportunities, including 
provisions for training for personnel mobility, for all individuals without regard to race, sex, 
age, religion, color, national origin, disability or veteran status. 


SMOKING 


Smoking of tobacco in Auburn University facilities and vehicles is prohibited except 
where signs are posted indicating otherwise. 
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Board of Trustees 


UNDER THE ORGANIC and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is governed by 
a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each congressional district, as these 
districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an extra member from the congressional dis- 
trict in which the institution is located, and the Governor and State Superintendent of Educa- 
lion, who are members ex officio. The Governor is President. Trustees are appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the consent of the State Senate, and hold office for a term of twelve 
years, and until their successors are appointed and qualified. Members of the board receive 
no compensation. By executive order of the Governor in 1971, a non-voting student repre- 
sentative selected by the Student Senate serves as a member ex officio. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility in the hands of an 
administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution is grouped for administrative pur- 
poses into divisions, colleges, schools and departments. 


MEMBERS EX OFFICIO 


JAMES E. FOLSOM, JR., Governor of Alabama, President .......................... Montgomery 
WAYNE TEAGUE, State Superintendent of Education .................................. Montgomery 
Student Body Representative, non-voting ................. nere Main Campus 
Student Body Representative, non-voting .................. Auburn University at Montgomery 


APPOINTED MEMBERS 


TERMS ENDING IN 1995 


R.C. BAMBERG, Uniontown ............. erret Sixth Congressional District 
ROBERT E. LOWDER, Моп!дотегу................................ Second Congressional District 
JAMES T. TATUM, JR., Huntsville ........................................ Eighth Congressional District 


TERMS ENDING IN 1999 


WILLIAM JAMES SAMFORD, JR., President Pro Tempore 


Пенка: ийинен анай нандан AORE UFU Наа FF FG Thírd Congressional District 
BESSIE MAE HOLLOWAY, Prichard ................... eee First Congressional District 
JOHN V. DENSON, Opelika .................. erret Third Congressional District 
EMORY О. CUNNINGHAM, Birmingham ..................... Ninth Congressional District 


TERMS ENDING IN 2003 


LOWEEE Н, BARRON РИНЕ ноамн Fifth Congressional District 
CHARLES G. GLOVER, Cullman ................ ee Seventh Congressional District 
JACK B. VENABLE, Tallassee ............... een Fourth Congressional District 


Administration 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


WILLIAM V. MUSE, B.S., M.B.A., Ph.D. 
President 
PAUL F. PARKS, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs 


(To Be Named) 
Associate Provost and Vice President for Research 


ANN E. THOMPSON, B.S., M.A., Ed.D. 
Associate Provost and Vice President for University Outreach 


PAT H. BARNES, B.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 
Vice President for Student Affairs 


(To Be Named) 
Vice President for Alumni and Development 


JIMMY D. FERGUSON, B.S., M.B.A., Ph.D. 
Vice President for Administrative Services 


DONALD L. LARGE, B.S., M.Ed. 
Vice President for Business and Finance 


ROY H. SAIGO, B.A., Ph.D. 
Chancellor, Auburn University at Montgomery 


DEBRA A. ARMSTRONG - WRIGHT, B.A., M.Ed., J.D. 
Executive Director, Affirmative Action/Equal Employment Office 


JAMES C. BROWN, B.S., M.Ed., Ed.D. 
Assistant to the President for Minority Advancement 


PATRICK F. DYE, B.S. 
Special Assistant to the President 


EMILY R. LEISCHUCK, B.S., M.Ed. 
Assistant to the President for Specíal Projects 


GERALD S. LEISCHUCK, A.B., M.A., Ed.D. 
Executive Assistant to the President and Secretary to the Board of Trustees 


G. SAM LOWTHER, B.S., M.B.A. 
Executive Director, Planning and Analysis 


DAVID E. HOUSEL, B.A. 
Director, Intercollegiate Athletics 


ALFRED H. MITCHELL, B.A. 
Executive Director, Governmental Affairs 


PETER R. PEPINSKY, B.A. 
Executive Director, University Relations 


THOMAS D. SAMFORD, III, A.B., J.D. 
General Counsel 





Administration 
ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


JAMES E. MARION, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Agriculture 


J. THOMAS REGAN, B.Arch. 
Dean, School of Architecture 


C. WAYNE ALDERMAN, B.S., M.B.A., D.B.A. 
Dean, College of Business 


RICHARD C. KUNKEL, B.S.Ed., M.Ed., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Education 


WILLIAM F. WALKER, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Engineering 


EMMETT F. THOMPSON, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Forestry 


JUNE M. HENTON, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Human Sciences 


GORDON C. BOND, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts 


EDETH K. KITCHENS, B.S.N., M.S.N., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Nursing 


(To Be Named) 
Dean, School of Pharmacy 


STEWART W. SCHNELLER, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Sciences and Mathematics 


J. THOMAS VAUGHAN, D.V.M., M.S. 
Dean, College of Veterinary Medicine 


NORMAN J. DOORENBOS, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Dean, Graduate School 


WILLIAM C. HIGHFILL, A.B., M.S., Ph.D. 
University Librarian 


LOWELL T. FROBISH, B.S., M.S., Ph.D. 
Director, Agricultural Experiment Station 


YVONNE L. KOZLOWSKI, B.A., M.A., M.L.S. 
Chairman, General Faculty 


University Calendar 1994-95 


1994 Summer Quarter (46 class days) 
Eight-Week Term (36 class days) 












June 1, Wednesday .................. enne Last ed for кыы applications tor admission 
June 14, Tuesday .... cte .. Orientation for new students 
June 16, Thursday ... ВЕРИТ aren cect Classes begin 


July 4, Monday .... „Independence Day Holiday 
July 21, Thursday . ЖҮҮНҮН КЕНЕЕН УНЕ Mid-Quarter 
ез ТАА... Classes end for Term 
Aug. 8-9, Мопаау-Тиеѕа. Final Examinations for Term 
Aug. 18. PONI EL crac etere Ei A не МНЕ не Ер ЕНЕНЕ RI esate tobias Classes end for Quarter 
Aug. 22-25, Monday-Thursday ..... = „ Final Examinations for Quarter 
Aug. 26, Friday ................. те I EI ORI ERA АЗА КАА ҮРБҮ E EE ЧЫЛАР E R Graduation 


* Registration for Fall Quarter 1994 is April 16 - August 7. 
1994 Fall Quarter (48 1/2 class days) 












Sept, 1. Thursday OET A E E Last day for completing applications tor admission 
Sept. 21, Weed 7 ЫЕ ШС А САА м та Orientation for new students 
SEDI. OR." TIRE Cis tas bas урач RESTI SERERE АА ROO Classes begin 


Oct. 11, Tuesday ......... 
Oct. 15-Nov. 6, Saturday-Sunday ... 
Oct. 26, Wednesday ......................... 
Nov. 23-27, Wednesday-Sunday ...... 
Dec. 1, Thursday 


УИ; General Faculty Meeting 
* Registration for Winter Quarter 
PANE PEE OE TEE ST EEn Mid-Quarter 
ае нар Nouaye teer boe 
rm .. Classes end 


nnne 













Dec. 2, Friday ....... Dead Day 
Dec. 3, 5, 6, 7, Saturday, Monday. Tuesday, Wednesday ... Final Examinations tor Quarter 
Dec; 9; FRAY, осын аадыны бынын адада дда, рыдан ыыы АН: Graduation 
1995 Winter Quarter (47 class days) 
Det. e шу ы... ыш жн ДЕЕ Rn E E Last day for completing applications for admission 
туст Р ЭНЕКЕ КИНЕ ЧУ»; АКНУР. оен ААИ Ми Orientation for new students 
А Р CORSA os sca EE E 1076909173522 83s 102 UAE d env eve дЫ д КЕСЕ Classes begin 
Jan. 16, Monday .............. e 





— Martin Luther King Day 
.,, * Registration for Spring Quarter 
Mid-Quarter 
è does . Classes end 
Final Examinations lor Quarter 
ESSIE I S EA НТ S I . Graduation 


Jan. 28-Feb. 19, Saturday-Sunday . 
Feb. 8, Wednesday 
Mar. 10, Friday.. 
Mar. 13-16, Monday-Thursday . 
Mar. 17, Егїдау........................ кен 















1995 Spring Quarter (47 class days) 















Май Иал ау... senceestatkóni eor дшнен Last day for completing applications for admission 
Mar. 24, Friday.. е "mnc T A Orientation for new students 
МАСЕ MORBI С... assem dics наннан дыда ашдан AS WR LAS Classes begin 


Apr. 11. Tuesday ................... e 
Apr. 15-May 14, Saturday-Sunday ч Registration for Summer Quarter 
Apr. 15-Aug. 6, гат abo * Registration for Fall Quarter 
Api ZH CHR urere ЫК ЫНЫ snes pau АНА ОНА Mid-Quarter 
May 30, Tuesday . T . Classes end 
ИЛЗ, EQ HIRORY С Берн ОС: ropes да О: ЕЕН: нанды e Ee inae Dead Day 
June 1, 2, 3, 5, Thursday. TRAD baci: Monday .. Final Examinations for Quarter 
June 7, Wednesday —— — s Graduation 


. General Faculty Meeting 





M неба вава во ння, экөөнө 


1995 Summer Quarter (47 class days) 
Eight-Week Term (36 class days) 













АТСА наанаа оа Last day for debent. applications for admission 
June 13, Тие$дау.......................... ... Orientation for new students 
SUIVI; ТРОА Maver eru RTI EE css ee ча. Classes begin 
July 3-4, Monday, Tuesda Den cee Day Holidays 
July 21, Friday ................ .. Mid-Quarter 
Aug. J£: ОРОМУ онаа аана = .... Classes end for term 
Aug. 8-9, Tuesday, "Wednesday .. тосот ч, inal Examinations for Term 
АЛО ME e ле EMO IUS CER RE et tenia eed Classes end for Quarter 


Aug. 23, Wednesday 





— R Dead Day 
Aug. 24, 25, 26, 28, ыру, Friday, Saturday, Monday . Final Examinations for Quarter 
Aug. 30, Wednesday ... анон: Graduation 


* Registration times and dates will be published in the Auburn University Schedule of Courses. 
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The University 


AUBURN UNIVERSITY, chartered in 1856, is located in Auburn, Alabama, and traces its 
beginning to the East Alabama Male College, a private liberal arts institution whose doors 
opened in 1859. From 1861 to 1866 the college was closed because of the Civil War, The 
collége had begun an affiliation with the Methodist Church before the war. Due to financial 
Straits, the church transferred legal control of the institution to the state in 1872, making it the 
first land-grant college in the South to be established separate from the state university. It 
thus became the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama. 

Women were admitted in 1892, and in 1899 the name again was changed, to the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. In 1960, the school acquired а more appropriate name, Auburn Univer- 
sity, a title more in keeping with its location, size and complexity. The institution has experi- 
enced its greatest growth since World War 11, and today enrolls 21,363 students, the largest 
on-campus enrollment in the state. The majority are Alabama residents. 

Auburn University at Montgomery was established as a separately administered branch 
campus in 1967. The institution has developed rapidly, especially since moving to a new 500- 
acre campus east of Montgomery in 1971. The AUM enrollment is approximately 6,100. 


Statement of Role 


Auburn University, Alabama's 1862 Land-Grant University, has a unique role іп the state's 
total higher education enterprise, embracing and enhancing the interrelated functions of in- 
Struction, research and extension. In fulfillment of this mission, Auburn, in its 138-year histo- 
ry, has developed into a premier comprehensive University, offering outstanding, economi- 
cally accessible instruction to its undergraduate, graduate and professional students, con- 
ducting research in an ever-expanding array of disciplines, and reaching a growing number 
of Alabamians through public service and extension programs. 

By striving for excellence in all its activities, Auburn represents a major resource in the 
state's economic, social and cultural development. In recognition of obligations to society, 
instruction, research and extension programs are also sensitive to national and global con- 
cerns. The primary resource for realizing these goals, as at all great universities, is the facul- 
ty; and it is through systematic recruitment, assignment, development, recognition and com- 
pensation programs that Auburn nurtures such a prominent, highly productive professional staff. 


Instruction 

Auburn offers the baccalaureate in nearly 150 areas that span the spectrum of disciplines, 
and provides the state's only publicly supported programs in many fields, including several in 
agriculture, forestry, architecture, building science, pharmacy and veterinary medicine. Oth- 
er unusually strong academic areas include the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Sciences and Math- 
ematics, Business, Education and Engineering. Through the years, ROTC programs at Au- 
burn have been nationally prominent in providing leadership for the military. Auburn supports 
a comprehensive graduate school, providing master's level programs in 130 areas and the 
doctorate in 96 fields, many unique in Alabama. Traditionally strong graduate programs are 
found in agriculture and the biological and physical sciences. forestry, mathematics, engi- 
neering, education, the human sciences, pharmacy and veterinary medicine. While more 
recent in origin, excellent graduate offerings have emerged in the liberal arts, social sciences 
and business. As a comprehensive center for graduate education and research, Auburn has 
responsibility for developing its academic programs so as to adapt to changing requirements 
of a modern society. 

While Auburn long has been widely recognized for its quality and diversity in undergradu- 
ate and first-professional offerings, more recently-and in relation to expanding research 
etforts-the scope of graduate degree programs has risen to prominence. Evidence of the 
University's emphasis upon graduate instruction is the projection that enrollments а! that 
level will approximate 16-20 percent of all students by the year 2000. Particularly rapid 
growth will be observed in doctoral programs, and all programs with expanded research ac- 
tivity. Graduate-level enrollment growth will be feit especially in agriculture and the biological 
sciences, the physical sciences, engineering, education, business and the veterinary and 
pharmacal sciences. At the master's level, larger enrollments will be seen in the social sci- 
ences, liberal arts, education, business, human sciences and professional programs. 








General Information 


The liberal arts and sciences, at the һеап of Auburn's undergraduate instruction, today 
torm the foundation upon which all professional and career programs are built. A core curric- 
ulum, with the goal of providing a common set of experiences for all undergraduates, has 
always been a prominent Auburn characteristic. Periodically, this set of courses is examined, 
with the goal of maintaining relevance and the value to the students and their future careers, 

Auburn strives continuously to provide the highest possible quality in all its academic pro- 
grams, and has become recognized nationally as an institution delivering high quality instruc- 
lion al nominal cost. Given the diversity of offerings and the magnitude of the enterprise, a 
variety of teaching approaches is employed, styling instructional methodology to the nature 
of program content. Increasingly, modern electronic technology is employed to provide expe» 
riences that will benefit the graduate. Because of high academic aptitudes of incoming stu- 
dents, accelerated learning opportunities are important components of instructional pro- 
grams. 


Research 

Research, always a central element of Auburn's mission, has reached maturity in recent 
years. Auburn routinely ranks among the nation's top universities in various categories of 
research expenditure, and is Alabama's only Research University, as categorized by the 
Carnegie Foundation. Because of statutory responsibilities in the agricultural-natural re- 
sources-biological sciences arena, these programs always will represent a major focus of 
research emphasis at Auburn; however, long-term commitment to engineering and the phys- 
ical sciences has made these disciplines primary research concentrations. Growing research 
programming in education, veterinary medicine, pharmacy, the liberal arts and human sci- 
ences are receiving added attention and will become more visible. Finally, programs in busi- 
ness, architecture and design and nursing are undertaking efforts to expand research capa- 
bility. 

Space limitations preclude effective identification of all major research thrusts; however, 
outstanding results are being realized in aquaculture research, the Space Power Institute, 
the Microelectronic Center, the National Center for Asphalt Technology, the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, forestry research, the Engineering Experiment Station, pulp and paper re- 
search, advanced manutacturing technology and the molecular genetics research program. 
Evidence of the impact of research results upon Alabama's agricultural, forestry and other 
industries abounds. 

Auburn's research endeavor is diverse and comprehensive, at once focusing both upon 
developing solutions to major problems confronting humankind and expanding the universe 
of knowledge. Research attention might be as practical as increasing the margin of profit of 
the producer, or as theoretical as interpreting ancient manuscripts. All of this together pro- 
duces an environment enhancing the state's economic, cultural, social and intellectual de- 
velopment and, at the same time, undergirding the University's undergraduate, graduate and 
extension programs. 


Extension 

Many issues are affecting every aspect of our community, business and family lives. Au- 
burn University is meeting those needs by putting its knowledge base to work for the people 
of Alabama through its mission of Extension and a unique statewide educational delivery 
network of professionals, facilities and technology. 

Across the state, the Alabama Cooperative Extension Service links Auburn's resources 
directly to the people through offices in each of Alabama's 67 counties. These offices are part 
of a comprehensive communications and satellite network with the campus, a distribution 
system for hundreds ot publications, and a contact point for more than 800 staff professionals 
statewide. 

On campus, Extension staff and participating faculty from each of the University's schools 
and colleges provide expertise and resources. Extension centers include Distance Learning 
& Outreach Technology, Outreach Information & Marketing, the Outreach ProgramOffice, the 
Center for Governmental Services, the Center on Aging and a number of outreach units 
headquartered directly in the schools and colleges. Drawing on this universitywide expertise, 
Auburn's Extension programming is addressing crucial issues such as economic develop- 
ment, youth at risk, excellence in government, continuing education for professionals, im- 
proving quality of life, enhancing agricultural resources and protecting our environment. 





General Information 


Many Extension programs utilize the Auburn University Conference Center, a state-of-the- 
art educational meeting facility featuring advanced audio/visual and computer technology in 
a beautiful and comfortable conference setting. The Auburn University Satellite Uplink pro- 
vides both C and Ku-band satellite capabilities (ог both national and international transmis- 
sion of video programming. A microwave link telecommunications system connects Auburn 
University at Montgomery users with the satellite uplink. Through this comprehensive univer- 
sity outreach, Auburn is having a positive impact on people's lives. 


Purpose of the University 
Based on its Statement of Role, Auburn University is dedicated to these purposes which 
have been approved by the faculty and the Board of Trustees: 


Providing for its students, a broad general education, enhancement of personal and intellectual 
development and specialized education through the University's undergraduate, professional and 
graduate programs; 


Preparing graduates whose knowledge, intellectual discipline, and experience in the multiple aspects 
of our culture will be manifest in service to the people in this state, the nation and the world; 


Conducting a broad program of research, both basic and applied, to stimulate the faculty and students 
in the quest for knowledge, to promote their intellectual growth and development, to broaden the 
foundations of knowledge, to increase understanding of our world, and to aid society in resolving its 
scientific, technological, econornic and social problems. 


Creating and implementing effective programs of education and service that will provide special 
assistance throughout the state and the nation through the extension of the scientific, professional 
and cultural resources of the University to individuals, communities, institutions and industries, 
thereby contributing to an improved technology, better environmental and health conditions, 
enhancement of the general quality of life and the development of a more responsible citizenry; 


Fulfilling the University's responsibilities for instruction, research, and service in science and 
technology, including agriculture and engineering and programs in biological sciences, mathematics, 
physical sciences, social sciences and statutory mandate tor the Alabama Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Alabama Cooperative Extension Service; 


Encouraging scholarly and creative efforts in the arts and humanities so that the University may serve 
its students and the larger community as a vital source of genera! education and cultural enlighten- 
ment and as a stimulus toward participation of an educated citizenry in all avenues of life; 


Fostering programs ot education and research in those professional curricula uniquely or traditionally 
associated with Auburn University. 

Auburn University is committed to reassessing its objectives and programs continually in 
order to assure their consistency with new knowledge and changing economic and social 
conditions and to seek more efficient and imaginative means of fulfilling the University's 
purposes. 


Libraries and Archives 

The main library on the campus is the recently refurbished and expanded Ralph Brown 
Draughon Library, a 377,000 square-foot structure with a seating capacity of 2,500 and 
shelving space lor about 2.5 million volumes. There are branch libraries in the College of 
Veterinary Medicine and the School of Architecture; a study center is maintained in Haley 
Center. The Draughon Library houses the Special Collections, which includes material about 
the University, Alabamiana, rare books, maps, theses and dissertations. The library is also 
home for the University Archives, a collection of University records and archival and manu- 
script material relating to Alabama history. 

The collections include 2,058,000 physical volumes, more than 2,084,000 items in micro- 
format, 1,402,158 government publications and 50,733 architectural slides. The University 
Archives includes more than 900 archival collections; 4,700 motion pictures; 7,188 oral his- 
tory and recorded sound tapes; and approximately 160,000 photographs. In addition, as a 
U.S. government documents depository library, Auburn receives publications issued by the 
U.S. Superintendent of Documents, the U.S. Department of Energy, the U.S. National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and the bulletins of the state agricultural and engineering 





General Information 


experiment stations, It also participates in the depository programs of the U.S. Detense Map- 
ping Agency, the U.S. Geological Survey and the U.S, National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Agency. 

Auburn University Libraries' on-line system, AUBIE (Auburn University Bibliographic and 
Information Exchange), provides users with access to materials through the on-line catalog, 
LUIS, and through several on-line journal indexes. LUIS lists all books, journals newspapers 
and most government publications the library holds, while the DHUM, DSOC and DSCI data- 
bases contain references to selected journal articles on humanities, social sciences, and 
science subjects, and the ERIC and ERIB databases provide access to education research 
papers and reports and journal articles. All AUBIE databases may be searched by keyword, 
subject, author and title, and are accessible from terminals in the library, department offices, 
through telnet or gopher connections or from microcomputers anywhere using telecommuni- 
cations software and modems. 

A fee-based service involving on-line searching of bibliographic databases is available to 
faculty, graduate students and others. Researchers have access to more than 600 databases 
from vendors including Dialog, BRS, National Library of Medicine, Orbit, STN International, 
RLG, Wilson and WESTLAW. Selective dissemination of information (501) searches and а 
variety of CD-ROM databases are also available to researchers. 

The Draughon Library contains 306 carrels for faculty and graduate student use; a room 
aquipped for listening to a collection of approximately 7,000 sound recordings or viewing 
videos assigned for classroom purposes; an auditorium/projection room for large group lec- 
tures and viewing which seats 108; and a 40-seat instructional classroom and microcomputer 
teaching laboratory. Photocopiers are located in a central photocopying facility on the second 
floor of the main library, as well as on each floor of the library and in both branches. Other 
services available to library users include course reserves and interlibrary loans, as well as 
reference service and library use instruction by subject specialist librarians. 

Circulation of library materials is fully automated through combined use of the on-line cat- 
alog and a barcoded user identification card. Borrowing privileges are extended to enrolled 
students; members of the administrative, research, instructional and extension statfs of the 
University; student and staff spouses; and active alumni association members. Alabama res- 
idents over the age of 18 may obtain borrowing privileges for an annual fee of $25. The 
libraries also have reciprocal borrowing agreements with the schools in the University of 
Alabama system and Auburn University at Montgomery. 


Division of University Computing 

University-wide academic and administrative computing services are provided by the Divi- 
sion of University Computing. All requests for use of the Division's mainframe, server, work- 
station and microcomputer facilities are initiated through computing coordinators in academic 
and administrative departments. Request forms are available in 144 Parker Hall. The Divi- 
sion has four component units: Academic Computing Services, Administrative Computing 
Services, Technical Support and Operational Support. 

Academic Computing Services is the liaison to the faculty community and supports re- 
search and instructional applications on the mainframe, UNIX servers and the microcomput- 
er sites. User services, including consulting, training, documentation, technical support and a 
newsletter, are provided to faculty, staff and students. Software is provided for statistics, text 
processing, graphics, simulation. spreadsheets. data management. and programming. A 
number of microcomputer software products are available for University use through site 
licenses and volume discount agreements. Academic Computing manages the Public Ac- 
cess Computer Sites, containing DOS, UNX and Macintosh computers, which are available 
at several locations around campus. 

Administrative Computing Services is the liaison to the administrative community and pro- 
vides systems design, programming, implementation, data reporting and user services in 
support of administrative applications. Databases are available on the administrative main- 
frame to provide student, financial, facilities and personnel information, as well as the library 
card catalog and office automation systems. 

Technical Support is responsible for the systems software on the host computers and for 
network support. This includes the operating systems, security, communications, and data 
base management systems. 
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Operational Support operates the host computers, an IBM 9121 mainframe and several 
UNIX servers. In addition, all production jobs are processed in this unit. 

The Division of University Computing is a service organization, and does not conduct an 
academic program. Inquiries concerning computer curricula should be directed to the Dean 
of Engineering or the Dean of Business; information pertaining to these programs is con- 
tained elsewhere in this Bulletin. 


Center for Governmental Services 

The Center for Governmental Services (CGS) complements the instructional and research 
programs of Auburn University with the capability to respond positively to public sector 
needs. Organized to provide coordination and leadership, CGS helps faculty and depart- 
ments to develop, conduct and administer general extension activities and public policy re- 
search. This public service is in the area of county, state, and municipal government finance, 
personnel, energy, evaluation, and technical assistance. Training activities in budgeting, 
communication, personnel, administration, and management include programs for county 
government officials, municipal personnel, various professional associations, and local, 
state, and federal agencies. Through practical and efficient research, training and evaluation 
services, CGS connects the University and the public sector by contributing to the base of 
knowledge necessary for informed public policy decision-making. 


Auburn University Aviation 

Auburn University Aviation was established in 1942 as a department of the School of Engi- 
neering. Operating as a division of the Aerospace Engineering Department, AU Aviation was 
designed to offer flight education for students of the University, for the Armed Forces, and for 
the general public; and to serve the citizens of Alabama and the Southern region by providing 
other needed aviation services. The department cooperates fully with the Federal Aviation 
Administration and other organizations in conducting special aviation research and educa- 
tion programs. 

AU Aviation serves as a laboratory of practical instruction for students enrolled in the cur- 
ricula of Aviation Management and Aerospace Engineering as well as other University curric- 
ula. Flight courses offered lead to FAA private, commercial, multi-engine, instrument and 
flight instructor certificates and ratings. Flight courses are offered to both University students 
and the general public. 

The University owns and operates the 422-acre Auburn-Opelika Robert G. Pitts Airport. 
Operated as a State of Alabama public facility, the Airport is conveniently located within three 
miles of the University campus, with two lighted, 4000-foot, paved runways; a two-story ad- 
ministration building; two large hangars, three five-unit T-hangars, one three-unit T-hangar 
and one five-unit Planeport. The department currently operates 18 single and multi-engine 
aircraft, plus two flight simulators. 

In addition to flight training, other services such as fuel, maintenance and airplane storage, 
and aircrew amenities are provided at the airport. AU Aviation also provides air transportation 
for University faculty and staff on official University business. 

The department is fully certified by the FAA as an Air Agency with examining authority for 
private, commercial, instrument and multi-engine courses. The department is authorized by 
the FAA to conduct FAA flight practical tests and certify pilots for various certificates and 
ratings. 
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THE DIVISION OF STUDENT AFFAIRS, under Ihe direction of the Vice President, admin- 
isters services and programs for students, faculty, staff, and alumni. Departmental areas 
within this division include Admissions, James E. Martin Aquatics Center, Foy Union, Recre- 
ational Services, Registrar, Special Programs, Student Activities, Student Development Ser- 
vices, Student Financial Aid, Student Health Services and Student Information Services. 


Admissions 


Auburn University is an equal opportunity educational institution and, as such. does not 
discriminate in its admissions policy on the basis of race, color, sex, creed, handicap. age or 
national origin. Preference is given to the admission of Alabama residents at the undergrad- 
vate level; in considering applications to professional schools or programs with restrictive 
admissions policies, the length of residency in the state will be a factor. 

Applications from out-of-state residents will be accepted for all curricula; however, the 
number of nonresidents who are admitted will be determined by the availability of facilities 
and faculty. 

Application to any undergraduate schoo! or curriculum of the University must be made to 
the Admissions Office, Auburn University, Alabama 36849-5145. Application forms and in- 
structions can be obtained from the Admissions Office. Application to the Graduate School or 
the School of Veterinary Medicine must be made to those schools. 

Individuals may apply for entrance to any quarter of a calendar year as early as June 1 of 
the preceding year. Applicants to Veterinary Medicine and Pharmacy will be admitted in the 
Fall Quarter only. Because of the large number of applications, credentials should be submit- 
ted at the earliest possible time. In all cases, complete credentials along with the medical 
examination report must be filed at least three weeks before the quarter's opening. The Uni- 
versity reserves the right to establish earlier deadlines should circumstances warrant such 
action. 

A $25 processing fee must accompany all admission applications and is neither refund- 
able nor applicable to other fees. Responses on the application forms and on related materi- 
als must be complete and accurate; entrance may be denied or registration cancelled as a 
result of false or misleading statements. 

Applicants may receive provisional acceptance after they submit the application form and 
current academic documents. However, they must complete and return a medical examina- 
lion report at least three weeks before the quarter opens. The University provides the medical 
report form; it also may require additional medical examinations if such appear advisable, 
and it may refuse admission to any individuals whose health records indicate that their health 
or the University community might be adversely affected by their attendance. All applicants 
must certify that they have registered with the Selective Service Board or that they are not 
required by law to register. 

Each applicant must furnish satisfactory evidence of good character. The University may deny 
admission to those whose presence is deemed detrimental to the institution or its students. 


Admission of Freshmen 

Enrollment limitations for freshmen have been established by curricula and schools, in 
proportion to available faculty and facilities. Favorable consideration for admission will be 
given to accredited secondary school graduates whose college ability test scores and high 
School grades give promise of success in college courses. 

All secondary school students planning to apply for admission to Auburn should empha- 
size the following high school courses: English, mathematics, social studies, sciences and 
foreign languages. 

High school curriculum requirements 


En anc uc аштуу Шс Отан отн тоте 
Mathematics ............., р 


Algebra ! and Algebra I. . 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Calculus, ‹ or y Analysis ss (1 year) 
н irre: ceras M RE FAMOSA EEIE ee a А 2 years 
Biology a year) 
Physical Science т (1 year) 
DOG EO OE rrr ишнен ШШ ЗШЕ ЛШ... 3 years 
Recommended: one additional Science, ‘one additional Social Studies and one Foreign Language 
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Applicants are required to present scores from either the American College Test (ACT) or 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board. High school 
students may secure application forms from their principals or counselors. Scores on these 
tests are used as a partial basis for admission, for placement in English, chemistry, mathe- 
matícs and for awarding University scholarships and loans. 

Applicants whose native language is not English may be required to demonstrate profi- 
ciency in English. 

Applicants of mature age who are not high school graduates may be considered for admis- 
sion If their educational attainments - through testing - are shown to be equivalent to those of 
a high school graduate. The tests used include the USAFI General Educational Development 
Test, the American College Test and/or other tests recommended by the Admissions Com- 
mittee. Applicants from nonaccredited high schools will be considered on an individual basis 
by the Committee. 

Early Admission — Students of high academic promise may be admitted directly from the 
eleventh grade without a diploma. Basic requirements for early admission include: 

1. Proper personal qualifications. 

2. Superior competence and preparation, evidenced by the high school record and college 
aptitude test scores (ACT, SAT of other tests prescribed by the University Admissions 
Committee). 

3. A letter from the high school principal assessing the applicant's emotional and social matu- 
rity, and readiness tor college work. 

Additional information on procedure is avallable at the Admissions Office. 

Advanced Standing — Students with superior preparation may be placed in advanced 
programs suited to their ability and academic background. Individuals with special compe- 
tence may qualify for advanced placement or credit on the basis of high schoo! grades, 
scores on college ability or achievement tests, the College Level Examination Program 
(CLEP) tests, proficiency tests and military courses. See Advanced Standing and Credit. 


Admission of Transfer Students 

A satisfactory citizenship record, a minimum 2.5 cumulative grade-point average on a 4.0 
scale on all college work attempted, and eligibility to re-enter the institution last attended are 
required for transfer admission. Transfer applicants who were not eligible for admission to 
Auburn when they graduated from high school must present a minimum of 48 quarter hours 
or 32 semester hours of college credit. All transfer students who have attempted 48 quarter 
hours of college work must have earned a cumulative 2.5 grade-point average in at least 30 
credit hours of standard academic courses as required in Auburn University's Liberal Educa- 
tion Program (Core Curriculum), in addition to the overall 2.5 cumulative. These 30 credit 
hours must include at least three quarter hours in each of the following areas: 

English (college-level composition or literature) 
History 

Mathematics (college level algebra or higher) 
Natural Science with a laboratory 

Transter applicants to Architecture, Engineering, interior Design, Interior Environments, 
Landscape Architecture, and Building Science must meet higher admission standards. The 
College of Engineering limits enrollment of students to its various curricula. In addition to the 
minimal criteria, students must be recommended by the Curriculum Admissions Committee. 
The criteria include an overall average of 2.8 and the completion of the first mathematics 
course listed in the chosen curriculum with a grade of C or better, 

Entrance examinations may be required of applicants transferring from colleges with which 
the University has had little or no experience. 

Transfer Credit — The amount of transfer credit and advanced standing allowed will be 
determined by the appropriate dean and the registrar. The dean will determine acceptance of 
D grades; credit for Core Curriculum English courses is allowed only on grades of C or better. 
The maximum credit allowed for work completed in a junior college will not exceed the num- 
ber of hours required in the first two years of the student's curriculum at Auburn. 

Students transferring from unaccredited institutions or programs may be granted provi- 
sional credit. When such credit is allowed, the final amount of credit will be determined upon 
completion by the student of one year of coursework at Auburn University. If a C average is 
not achieved, the amount of credit will be reduced in proportion to the number of hours in 
Which the student fails to earn a C average or better. 
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Transfer Within the System 

Auburn University maintains a campus at Montgomery, Alabama. An undergraduate en- 
rolled at either of Auburn's campuses who wishes to transfer to the other campus will be 
considered as a transfer student from any other accredited college. Because there is a slight 
difference between some curricula and courses at the two institutions, transfer credit and 
advanced standing will be determined by the academic unit and the registrar al the campus 
to which the student is moving. 


Admission of Transient Students 

A student in good standing in an accredited college may be admitted to the University as a 
transient student when faculty and facilities are available. 

To be eligible for consideration, an applicant must submit an application, an acceptable 
medical report and a letter of good standing bearing the signature of the dean or registrar of 
the college in which the applicant is currently enrolled. 

Permission to enroll is granted tor one quarter only; a transient student who wishes to re- 
enroll must submit a new application. Transient status doas not constitute admission or ma- 
triculation as a degree candidate. The transient is, however, subject to the same fees and 
regulations as a regular student except for the continuation-in-residence requirements. 


Admission of Unclassified Students 

Admission to most undergraduate programs as an Unclassified Student may be granted 
on the basis of the bachelor's degree from an accredited college. Unclassified Students in 
Engineering must also meet the grade-point-average specified for Engineering transfer stu- 
dents. Unclassified students must submit the same admissions credentials as transfer appli- 
cants. 


Admission of Special Students 

Persons who do nol meet general admission requirements tor freshmen, but who are 
judged to have potential for success may be approved for special admission. An individual 
interested in admission as a special student should contact the Admissions Office. 


Admission of International Students 

The University welcomes admission inquiries from international students. Because of lim- 
ited facilities, only those students who are academically strong will be given serious consider- 
ation for admission. The international student should be proficient in English. In all cases, 
English proficiency is determined by satisfactory results on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (TOEFL), offered by the Educational Testing Service, Box 899, Princeton, N.J., 
08540, U.S.A. The student must submit satisfactory results on }he Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, also offered by the Educational Testing Service. 

International students first should send all of their academic’ credentials to the Admissions 
Office for evaluation. If they appear to be qualified, and show promise of success in their 
chosen fields of study, they will then be asked to make formal application. The application 
must be accompanied by an application fee of $25 (not refundable). If the applicants present 
satisfactory academic credentials, test results, and evidence that they have sufficient funds 
to meet their college expenses (there is no financial assistance for undergraduate interna- 
tional students), they will then be sent an acceptance and the form !-20, the authorization tor 
a student visa. All international students are required to subscribe to Plan 11 of the student 
insurance plan or provide evidence of equivalent coverage. Information about student insur- 
ance is available at the Drake Student Health Center. For further information, prospective 
eps should write to the Admissions Office, Auburn University, Alabama 36849-5145, 


Admission of Auditors 

When faculty and facilities are available, an Individual who does not seek admission for 
course credit may audit a lécture course or the lecture portion of a course upon approval by 
the Admissions Office, the dean, and the head of the department involved. A formal applica- 
tion c be filed, but the $25 application tee and the medical examination report are not 
required. 
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Admission to Graduate Standing 

Admission to graduate standing is granted only by the University Graduate School. A $25 
application fee Is required. A bachelor's degree or equivalent from an accredited college or 
university and submission of satisfactory scores on the General Test of the Graduate Record 
Examinations (GRE) are required for Graduate Schoo! admission in all departments except 
Business. Applicants in Business must submit satisfactory scores on the Graduate Manage- 
ment Admission Test (GMAT). Certain departments require applicants for master's degree 
programs to take the GRE Subject Test. Applicants for admission to doctoral programs in 
some departments must submit GRE Subject Test Scores also. 

The undergraduate preparation of each applicant must also satisfy the requirements of a 
screening committee of the school or department in which the student plans to major. A 
student in good standing in a recognized graduate school who wishes to enroll in summer 
session, off-campus workshop, or short session, and who plans to return to his former col- 
lege, may be admitted as a graduate transient. For further information, see the section on the 
Graduate Schoo! and also the Graduate School Bulletin. 


Readmission 

Students who have previously attended Auburn and who wish to re-enter must secure a 
registration permit from the Registrar's Office. Former students who have attended another 
college for at least one quarter or semester must be eligible to re-enter that institution, if they 
desire to return to Auburn. Students who attended another institution for more than one quar- 
ter must have earned an overall C average or better since last attending Auburn to be eligible 
to re-enter Auburn. Two transcripts from the institution attended must be supplied to the 
Registrar. 


Pre-College Counseling 

In order to help entering freshmen choose fields of study, and to adjust to their first quarter 
at the University, Auburn provides pre-college counseling. 

Freshmen entering Fall Quarter attend counseling sessions on campus during the summer 
prior to entrance. In these sessions, students meet faculty members, administrators, and 
Student leaders, and plan with their advisors a schedule of their first quarter of college work. 

New students may meet with advisors during the regular registration period for the quarter 
in which they plan to enroll. Transfers will plan their schedules after their transcripts have 
been evaluated. A convocation for all new students is held prior to the beginning of classes. 


Accommodation Policy for Students with Disabilities 

It is the policy of Auburn University to provide accessibility to its programs and activities 
and reasonable accommodation for persons defined as having disabilities under Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, and the Americans with Disabilities Act of 
1990. 

Students with disabilities desiring additional information should contact the Program for 
Students with Disabilities, 1234 Haley Center, (205) 844-5943 (Voice/TT). 


Alabama and Non-Alabama Student Policy 

For the purpose of assessing fees, applicants shall be classified as Alabama or non-Ala- 
bama students. Non-Alabama students are required to pay a non-resident tuition fee. 

An Alabama student is a person who shall be a citizen of the United States or a resident 
alien and who shall have resided and had habitation, home, and permanent abode in the 
State of Alabama for at least 12 months immediately preceding current registration. In apply- 
ing this regulation, "applicant" shall mean a person applying for admission to the institution if 
applicant is married or 19 years of age, or, otherwise, it shall mean parents, parent or legal 
guardian of his or her person. If the parents are divorced, residence will be determined by the 
residency of the parent to whom the court has granted custody. 

A person who establishes a guardianship for purpose of avoiding non-Alabama fees will be 
subject to non-resident tuition. 

In the determining of an Alabama student for purposes of assessing fees, the burden of 
proof is on the applicant. 
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Additional Persons Eligible for Resident Tuition 

A. Military personnel on active duly stationed in Alabama and their dependents (as defined by 
Internal Revenue Codes) as well as military personnel whose "Home of Record" is Alabama 
and their dependents. 

B. Non-resident graduate students who hold assistantships of 1/4 or more appointments. 

C. Full-time employees of a State of Alabama agency or institution and their spouses and/or 
dependent children. 

D. Persons who are dependents of a non-resident employed in Alabama full-time for as least one 
year prior to registration and who have filed an Alabama Income Tax Return for the tax year 
prior to the year in which the student is admitted and did not claim a credit on the Alabama 
return for income taxes paid to another state. 

E. Non-resident students enrolled in programs included in the Southern Regional Education 
Board Academic Common Market provided the student does not change to another program 
notincluded. In such cases of change the student will be classified as a non-resident for tuition 
purposes. 

Persons whose spouses by legal marriage are bona fide Alabama residents. 

Dependents and spouses of persons who establish domicile within the State and who are 

employed full-time in a permanent position in the State. 

Н. Non-resident persons enrolled in programs of Auburn University not funded by tax revenues 
of the State of Alabama may be exempted from non-resident tuition. 


от 


Initial Determination of Eligibility 

In order to be initially classified as eligible for resident tuition, students must demonstrate 
that they or their parent, guardian or spouse qualify for one of the eligibility categories prior to 
the first day of class. A signed statement is required that qualification for the eligibility catego- 
ry claimed has been met prior to registration. 


Change in Eligibility for Resident Tuition 

Students determined to be eligible for resident tuition will maintain that eligibility upon re- 
enrollment within one full academic year of their most previous enrollment unless there is 
evidence that the student subsequently has abandoned resident status, e.g., registering to 
vote in another state. Students failing to re-enroll within one full academic year must estab- 
lish eligibility upon enrollment. 

Students initially classified as ineligible tor resident tuition will retain that classification for 
tuition purposes until they provide documentation that they have qualified for resident tuition. 
The burden of proof of change in eligibility rests on those requesting change. Evidence rele- 
vant to an initial determination of eligibility is also relevant to establishing a change in eligibility . 

Non-resident students who carry an academic load normal (10 or more hours) for students 
at Auburn University will be presumed to be in the State primarily for the purpose of gaining 
an education. Clear and convincing proof may overcome this presumption, but again, the 
burden of proof rests on those requesting change in eligibility, Any change in resident tuition 
eligibility occurring during an academic term will not become effective until the registration for 
the succeeding term. 

The following types of evidence may contain data to establish twelve (12) month residency 
in the State. At least five of the eight criteria must be met. In all cases the person must be at 
least 19 years of age or married; otherwise, the person's residency will be based on that of 
the parent or guardian. 

A. Ownership of residential property and other real property in the State or continuous 
occupation or renting of an apartment, house or other residential space in the State on an 
extended term of not less than twelve months. 

Full-time permanent employment in the State. 

Possession of State Licenses required to do business or practice a profession in Alabama. 
Marriage to a bona fide Alabama resident. 

Location of voting registration. 

Filing Alabama resident tax returns. 

Current Alabama driver's license 

Alabama vehicle title registration and payment of property taxes. 

The Registrar at the respective Auburn University campus shall have the responsibility for 
determining whether a student shall be classified as an Alabama or non-Alabama student. 
The decision of the Registrar shall be subject to review by the President (at Auburn) or the Chan- 
cellor (at AUM) or the designated representative of each upon written request of the applicant. 


rommoom 
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Academic Common Market 

The Academic Common Market is a cooperative tuition-reduction agreement among 14 South- 
ern Regional Education Board states (Alabama, Arkansas. Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia). If the public institutions in a student's home state do not offer degree programs in the 
student's field of study at Auburn University, it may be possible for the student to arrange a waiver 
of out-of-state tuition to attend Auburn University: 

For students interested in gaining more information about the Academic Common Market, 
contact the Provost Office at 844-5779, 209 Samford Hall. 


Payment of University Obligations 

The Auburn University Billing/Receivable System will bill students by mail for the majority 
of their charges due AU. Among the charges included within this system are those for tuition/ 
lees, Tiger Cub, housing, parking and student health center. Other charges will be included in 
the system as deemed appropriate. Charges not included within this system will be billed by 
the department which generated the charge. Any questions concerning a charge should be 
directed to the department responsible for that particular charge. 

AU Billing/Receivable statements will be mailed at approximate monthly intervals corre- 
sponding to the University's quarterly schedule. Statements will be mailed about six weeks 
prior to the start of the quarter, again two weeks prior to the start of the quarter, and then four 
weeks after the quarter has started. Tuition and fees resulting from University registration will 
be included in the first statement with payment due approximately three weeks later. Addi- 
tional charges will be billed as incurred. All charges appearing on a billing statement must be 
cleared by the due date for that statement or late payment charges will be assessed. Late 
payment charges may be waived for tuition resulting from University registration and housing 
charges when financial aid is processed through the University and evidence of such aid is 
recorded on the statement. 

AU Billing/Receivable statements will be mailed to the student's mailing address (as main- 
tained by the Registrar's Office) when school is not in session or during quarters in which the 
student is not enrolled. When the student is enrolled in a current quarter, statements will be 
sent to the student's local address. Students may request that all billing correspondence be 
sent to a specified address by contacting the Bursar's Office. 

Students are expected to meet all financial obligations when they fall due. The University 
reserves the right to deny admission, dis-enroll, prevent participation in graduation and with- 
hold transcripts, cap, gown and diploma of any student who fails to meet promptly their finan- 
cial obligations to the University. It is each student's responsibility to be informed of all pay- 
ment due dates, deadlines, and other requirements by referring to official sources of Univer- 
sity information such as this catalog, official calendar of events, announcements printed in 
the Plainsman, or that disseminated by other means from time to time. Students owing charg- 
es for prior quarters will not be allowed to register for future quarters until all charges are 
paid. Enrolled students who do not register during the University registration period will be 
liable for late registration charges. 

University registration or other requests for class assignment create a liability for the pay- 
ment of tuition and fees resulting from assigned classes. Such liability can only be excused 
when students withdraw or resign in accordance with University procedures. 

Checks: Checks given in payment of any University obligation are accepted subject to 
final collection. If the bank on which the check is drawn does not honor the demand for 
payment and returns the check unpaid, the student will pay a returned check fee of $15 and 
any applicable late payment charges. If payment is not cleared promptly, the student's regis- 
tration may be cancelled. The University has the right but not the obligation to redeposit any 
insufficient check without notice to the student or maker. 

Collection costs or charges along with all attorney fees necessary for the collection ot any 
debt to the University will be charged to and paid by the debtor. 

Veterans: All veterans (Chapters 30 and 32), reservists and guard members (Chapter 
106) and veteran's dependents (Chapter 35) are responsible for paying fees and charges on 
the same basis as other students. Veterans under the Vocational Rehabilitation program 
(Chapter 31) and students receiving the Alabama GI Bill should make arrangements for their 
tuition, fees and books to be paid prior to their first payment due date. 
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Foreign Students Under Contract: A special administration management/program tee 
Will be negotiated for foreign students who come to the University under a contractual ar- 
rangement that requires special administrative and programming arrangements beyond 
those of the regular academic program of the University. 


Fees and Charges 

Auburn University's fees have remained somewhat lower than those charged by similar 
institutions in the Southeast and in other sections of Ihe country. As institutional costs have 
risen, small increases in fees have been authorized from time to time by the Board of Trust- 
ees. Every effort is made, however, to hold fees and charges at a minimum. 

The following fees and charges are in effect at this time. However, since the catalog must 
be published well in advance of the next school year, it is not always possible to anticipate 
changes. Thus the fee schedule may have to be revised. Every effort will be made to publi- 
cize changes as far in advance as possible. 


Basic Quarterly Charges 
Students should be prepared to complete registration by payment of fees and charges. 
upon notice, three to four weeks before the beginning o! the quarter. 


Graduate & Undergraduate Ala. Students Non-Ala. Students* 
1. University Fee - 10 to 15 

credit hours (all except Vet. Med.) (a.) ЮИ аеннан 2,100.00 
2. University Fee - Vet, Med. - Professional Program 

10 to 15 credit hours (a.) TIONS TA p 2,670.00** 
3. Additional Fee tor each credit hour 

over 15 on 1 and 2 above cepe Lame uere a 69.00 
4. Part-time Registration Fee (Less than 

10 credit hours) (b.) ТАЛОО ыалын ы: 360.00 
5. Part-time Credit Hour Fee (Less than 

10 credit hours) (except Vet. Med.) (b.) BB те аа анине: 174.00 


6. Part-time Credit Hour Fee - Vet. Med. - Professional Program 
(Less than 10 credit hours) (b.) 
7. Auditing Fee (c.) 
8. Clearing for Graduation (d.) 
9. Doctor of Pharmacy Fee (e.) 
10. Music Fee (per applied course) (f.) 
11. Computer Literacy (U 135) 
12. Flower Arranging (HF 225) 
13. Field Laboratory Courses 
Otf Campus Program (g.) 
a. Service Fee 
b. Additional Fee Per Credit Hour 
14. Correspondence Study Course Fee (h.) 
a. Service Fee 
b. Additional Fee Per Credit Hour 
* Non-Alabama lees shall not apply to Graduate Teaching Assistants, Graduale Research Assistants and Graduate 
Assistants. on a one-fourth time or greater appointment in the University, These shall pay fees as Alabama students when 
the appointment is effective as of the fifth class day of the quarter 
** Only $890.00 for SREB students. 

(a.) The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, physical training and 
development, laboratory materials and supplies for student's use, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of the physical plant, Library, Student Health Services and Student Activities. 
The Student Activities portion of the fee supports such activities on campus as intercollegiate 
athletics, exhibits, GLOMERATA, intramural sports, PLAINSMAN, religious life, social affairs, 
student government, student union activities and operations , TIGER CUB, and WEGL Radio 
Station. This fee includes 25 cents held in reserve to cover unnecessary damage to University 
property by students. 

(b.) Students registering for fewer than 10 credit hours will pay the Part-Time Registration Fee plus 
the Credit Hour Fee for each credit hour. (Students who register for 10 or more hours will pay 
the University Fee.) The Part-Time Registration Fee is remitted to full-time faculty and staff 
taking no more than five credit hours. All students except faculty and staff are eligible to 
participate in Student Health Services and Student Activities. 
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(c.) Any student who pays less than tull fees must pay this fee for auditing a course. (Not charged 
to faculty and staff.) 

(d.) A student who is a candidate for a degree in a quarter in which no credit work is taken is required 
lo register in such quarter as a prerequisite to graduation. (For members of the faculty and staff 
the charge shall be reduced to $5.00.) Graduation fee is to be paid in addition to this charge. 

(e.) Extra fee per quarter - Clinical Pharmacy. 

(t.) This additional music fee to be paid for each Performance Course of individual instruction. 
Instruction is available in one hour or two half-hour lessons per week. 

(g.) Students registering for Field Laboratory Courses or off-campus courses will pay the Service 
Fee plus the additional tee per credit hour. Students participating in the Study Abroad/ 
Exchange Program will pay the off-campus courses Service Fee. 

(h.) Students registering tor Correspondence Study Courses will pay the Service Fee plus the 
additional fee per credit hour. Special Lab Fees may be associated with certain courses. 


Other Fees & Charges 
Late Payment Charges 

All students, regardless of classification, must clear tuitions, fees and other University ob- 
ligations by the deadlines set by the University, or be liable for late payment charges. Late 
payment charges are assessed following each payment due date based on the following 
schedule: 


Amount Past Due Late Payment Fee 
Less than $10 $1 
$10 or more up to $100 $10 
$100 or more $25 
Late Registration Fee 50.00 


Applicable for currently enrolled students who fail to register during the University registra- 
tion period for the term for which they are registering late, 
Reinstatement Re-enrollment Fee (after disenrollment) 60.00 
Achievement Certificate Fee 10.00 
Application Fee 

The application fee must accompany all applications for admission. Not refundable nor 
applicable to registration fees. (see section on Admissions.) An application lee must accom- 
pany the application for housing and is not refundable or applicable to housing fees. (see 
section on housing.) 


Chemistry Lab Fee (not refundable after 10th class day) 20.00 

Duplicate Diploma Fee 20.00 

Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 55.00 

Equivalency Examination Fee (GED) (each) 20.00 

Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 7.00 
Three to live copies usually required. 

Graduation Fee (each degree) 20.00 


Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student expects to receive a degree. 
Payment of graduation fee is due by the due date of bill in which it is charged. 
Internships 
Agriculture AEC 399, ADS 495, AY 390, ENT 491, FAA 315, HF 330, PH 402 
Business AC 400, EC 400, FI 400, MN 400, MT 400 
Criminal Justice LE 464 
Foreign Language International Trade FL 499 
Journalism JM 425 
Political Science PO 450 
Speech Communication COM 639, PR 439, RTF 439 
Zoology ZY 490 
Fees will be one-half the full University Fee and one-half of the non-Alabama student fee, 
if applicable. Total course load not to exceed 9 credit hours. 
Rent for Student Housing, (see section on Housing and Residence Life) 
Meal Plans (See section on Food Services under Student Services and Programs.) 
Air Force ROTC Uniform and Equipment Deposit 50.00 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit the sum of $50 with the 
University, prior to enrollment in AFROTC. The deposit is refunded to the student on comple- 
tion of the program or withdrawal therefrom and the return of the uniform and other supplies. 
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Registration fees billed home, 


To parents, Trust Funds, companies, or other sponsors 5.00 
Charge for returned check 15.00 
Notice: ALL CHECKS ARE ACCEPTED SUBJECT TO COLLECTION 
Special Service Fees 

Cooperative Education Program 30.00 


Cooperative Education ID Fee 
(Applicable to co-op students who order athletic tickets at the student rate) 21.75 
Internship Fee-Veterinary Medicine 15.00 
Transcript Fee 3.00 
Registration Fee Cancellations or Refunds 

Students officially resigning prior to the start of a quarter will not be held liable for fees 
(other than non-refundable fees). Students resigning during the first 10 days of class are 
excused their regular fees but are liable for the $100 resignation fee. 

The liability for fees will not be excused for resignations effective after the 10th class day 
except in cases of resignation caused by personal illness (physician's statement required) or 
call into military service (copy of activation orders required — not applicable to temporary 
training assignments). A pro-rata reduction will be made in cases of personal illness and a full 
reduction for military service activation. Students having made prior payment will be refunded 
the amount paid less their liability after the resignation. Students suspended for disciplinary 
reasons are not eligible tor refunds or reductions in liability. Resigning students receiving 
refunds will first have their retunds applied to any outstanding obligations and to any scholar- 
ship, grant or loan which they had received for the quarter. 

Students reducing course loads on or prior to the 10th day of classes may be eligible for a 
partial refund or reduction in liability of tuition and fees. To be eligible, the adjustment must 
be completed on or before the 10th day of classes. In such cases, fees will be reassessed 
based on the adjusted schedule. 

A pro-rata refund policy will be in effect for those students receiving financial aid and at- 
tending Auburn University for the first time, and will be provided up to the 60 percent point of 
their first quarter. An administrative fee of the lesser of $100 or 5 percent of charges will be 
deducted from the refund. 

Students who believe that extenuating circumstances warrant an exception to the refund 
policy must submit their appeal in writing to the Director, Office of Bursar, Quad Center. 
Acceptance or rejection of the appeal will be mailed within 10 business days. 


Academic Regulations 


Registration and Scheduling 

Every student who makes use of the instructional staff and facilities of the University must 
register and pay fees. This rule also applies to students who are clearing incomplete grades, 
clearing for graduation, or working on graduate theses. The University Calendar on pages 4 
and 5 lists the dates for registration and late registration/schedule adjustment. The student's 
dean authorizes and approves the courses for which the student registers, as well as any 
changes or adjustments in his schedule. 

Students are urged to register during their assigned registration period (see Auburn Uni- 
versity Schedule of Courses). Students should register for courses during the quarter pre- 
ceding the term for which they plan to attend. A currently enrolled student who fails to register 
during the assigned registration period will be required to register during the late registration/ 
Schedule adjustment period and will be assessed a late registration fee. 

When registering, the student is responsible for observing the prerequisites or corequisites 
of courses. Any waiver of these requirements must be approved by the instructor and/or his 
department head. Also, waiver of the junior standing prerequisite for courses that may be 
taken for graduate credit must have the Graduate School dean's approval. 

A student's class load may be reduced by the dean. Students may register for classes 
through the 10th class day subject to approval of college, school or department offering the 
course. No student will be allowed to register after the 10th day of classes without the approv- 
al of the Provost/Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
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Course credit completed at another college or university while the student is concurrently 
enrolled at Auburn University will not be counted toward his degree without prior permission 
trom the dean. 


Registration and Readmission Permits 

Entering freshmen and first-quarter transfer students obtain permits to register from the 
Admissions Office. Previously enrolled undergraduates secure their permits from the Office 
of the Registrar; graduate students receive theirs from the Graduate School. 

A student seeking readmission who has attended another college since being enrolled at Au- 
burn University must (1) be eligible to re-enter the last institution attended and (2) have a C 
average overall on coursework attempted at other colleges attended two or more terms. Two 
official transcripts from each institution attended must be furnished to the Registrar's Office. 


Change of Major or Curriculum 

Students must have their dean's approval to change to another major within the same 
College or School. To change Colleges or Schools within the University, students must com- 
plete a Change of College/School Form. 


Course Load 

The maximum load for students in undergraduate curricula is 19 quarter hours. A normal 
load is 15-19 hours per quarter. An undergraduate must enroll for 12 or more hours to be 
considered full-time for athletic, financial aid, loan and insurance purposes. With their dean's 
approval, students may schedule less than a normal load. 

The maximum load may be exceeded under the following circumstances: 

1. The academic dean may approve up to 20 hours as a convenient load. 

2. Onapproval of their dean, students may schedule overloads not to exceed 23 hours if, during 
their last residence quarter at Auburn University in which they carried 15 or more hours, they 
passed all work attempted and earned a grade point average of 2,5 or higher. Students who 
have scheduled fewer than 15 hours during an intervening quarter (or quarters) will retain the 
overload privilege if all work carried was passed with a minimum grade-point average of 2.5 
in each intervening quarter. In special cases the dean may make exceptions to the 2.5 
requirement, by electronic notice to the Registrar. 

3. On approval of their dean, graduating seniors who are ineligible to carry an overload may 
schedule a maximum of 23 hours if the overload will allow them to graduate in that quarter. 

Students who register for work in excess of the approved load may be required by the dean 
to drop the overload during the Schedule Adjustment period. 


Curriculum Model Change 

When the University changes a curriculum model, students in the altered curriculum may 
be required to complete the subjects and hours placed above the level to which they had 
progressed. They will not, however, be required to complete additional subjects placed in the 
curriculum below the level they had achieved. Courses shifted from one class level to another 
are exempt from this latter provision. Students’ deans will determine the revised subject re- 
quirements, and the Registrar will determine the revised total hour and grade-point require- 
ments. In no case, however, will the changed curriculum compel students to accumulate 
additional hours and grade points in order to graduate. 


Classification 
The undergraduate's classification will be determined by the number of credit hours 
earned al Auburn and elsewhere. 





УТТА Р ИРЕЕТ sr S8 E GTI LET MRR MANY ARA Hn 47 or tewer quarter hours 
ЅорһотюгӘ ........ erecti erra rtu tonno nuin Yr нан rede onn sir pta nne 48-95 quarter hours 
Junior ........... o. 96-143 quarter hours 
КООН... Бегзод еа Аланла рН Sed дас E E а хучаин 144 or more quarter hours 


The numbering sequence for identifying the classification of students is as follows; 1, 
Freshman; 2, Sophomore; 3. Junior; 4, Senior; 5, fifth year for Pharmacy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture and Veterinary Medicine; 10, Unclassified (non-degree students); 12, 
Special and Transient students and auditors only; 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, and 14 are Graduate 


student classifications. 
A student with a baccalaureate degree who undertakes a program for a second bachelor's 


degree will be classified as an undergraduate. 
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Auditing 

Auditing of courses is restricted, and rarely permitted In laboratory courses. A student's 
audit privilege is granted only on the approval of the dean and the head of the department of 
the course involved. 

Auditors not previously admitted to the University must be approved for registration by the 
Admissions Office. They must register and pay appropriate fees. Although listed on class 
rolls, auditors are not required to take part in classroom discussion, tests, examinations, or 
reports. They will receive no grade or credit; however, a student who does not attend or 
attend regularly the audited course will have *non-attendance" indicated by the course on 
their records. 

Students may not change from audit to credit after classes begin, but may change from 
credit to audit within the first three weeks of classes. No refund of fees will be made except for 
changes made during the first two weeks of classes in accordance with University policy. 


Class Attendance and Procedures 

1. Students are expected to attend all their scheduled University classes. College work 
proceeds at such a pace that regular class attendance is necessary to receive proper 
instruction. Specific policies regarding class attendance are the prerogative of individual 
faculty members. Faculty shall inform each class in writing at the beginning of the course 
regarding the effect of absences on the determination of grades. 

2. The student shall be expected to carry out all assigned work and to take examinations at the 
ciass period designated by the instructor. Failure to carry out these assignments or to take 
examinations al the designated times may result in an appropriate reduction in grade, except 
as provided in paragraph 4 below. 

3. Instructors shall determine the policy regarding grading which they teel is best for the course, 
This policy shall be presented to the class, in writing, at the beginning of the quarter and will 
govern the actions of the instructor in the course. 

4. Arrangements to make up missed work due to excused absences shall be initiated by the 
student. Instructors will be expected to excuse absences for: 

a. Illness of the student or serious illness of a member of the student's immediate family. 
The instructor shall have the right to request appropriate verification. 

b. The death of a member of the student's immediate family. The instructor shall have the 
right to request appropriate verification. 

c. Trips for members of the student organizations sponsored by an academic unit, trips for 
University classes, and trips for participation in intercollegiate athletic events. When fea- 
sible, the student must notify the instructor prior to the occurrence of such absences, but 
in no case shall such notification occur more than one week after the absence, Instruc- 
tors may request formal notification Irom appropriate university personnel to document 
the student's participation in such trips. 

d. Religious holidays. Students are responsible for notifying the instructor in writing of 
anticipated absences due to their observance of such holidays. 

е. Subpoena for court appearance. 

f. Any other reason the instructor deems appropriate. 

5. The regularly accepted time for class to begin shall be 10 minutes after the hour. If the 
instructor does not appear within 20 minutes after the hour, it may be assumed the class is 
cancelled. All classes shall be dismissed promptly on the hour 

6. Itis University Policy that all classes will meet as scheduled on the last day before and the 
first day after holiday periods designated by the University, 

7. Unresolved problems regarding class attendance and or procedures should be referred to the 
University Student Grievance Committee. 


Examinations 

Examinations are classified as (1) final examinations at the end of each quarter; (2) special 
examinations; and (3) other course examinations as determined by the instructor. The final 
examination policy folows. 

Announced tests in undergraduate courses will be administered at a regularly scheduled 
meeting of the course. Exceptions to this regulation may arise in specialized courses requir- 
ing performance or oral tests, and in multiple-sectioned laboratory classes requiring practical 
laboratory tests. Faculty having sound reasons for scheduling tests at times other than requ- 
larly scheduled meeting times are to obtain approval from the department head prior to the 
beginning of the quarter, and are to present a written schedule of these changes to the class 
during the first few days of the quarter. Rescheduled tests are not to interfere with other 
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scheduled academic endeavors of the students involved, and an appropriate reduction in 
regularly scheduled class time is to be aiven to compensate for the rescheduled test period. 

Final Examinations. A final examination is a desirable means of evaluation in most un- 
dergraduate courses. In unusual circumstances, performance tests, term papers, research 
projects or other forms of evaluation appropriate to the objectives of the course may be sub- 
Stituted for a final examination with the approval of the department head, who will report his 
action to the dean and Vice President for Academic Affairs. Faculty not giving a final exami- 
nation are to present to the class at the beginning of the quarter a written description of how 
final grades will be determined. 

Final examinations should be administered during the hours specified in the quarterly ex- 
amination schedule. Due to the specialized nature of many small upper-level undergraduate 
courses and graduate courses, deviations from this requirement are sometimes warranted. 
Such deviations are to be approved by the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and resched- 
uled examinations must not interfere with scheduled academic activities ot the students in- 
volved. The professor teaching a 600-level course shall determine whether a formal final 
examination ts appropriate. 


Grades 

Final passing grades are A, superior; B, good; C, acceptable; D, passing; and S, satisfac- 
tory. Final failing grades are F, failure ; FA, failure for excessive absences; XF, absent from 
final examination and failing at the time; U, unsatisfactory; and WF, officially dropped with 
permission of the student's dean but failing at time of withdrawal. 

А NG, no grade, thesis and dissertation research credit, is assigned to courses 699 Re- 
search for Thesis and 799 Research for Dissertation. 

An X is assigned if the student is passing but missed the final examination, or if he has 
incomplete work and is absent from the final examination. An IN is assigned if the student has 
cleared the final examination but has not completed other required work. Grades ot X and IN 
must be cleared during the student's next residence quarter or they will be recorded as per- 
manent failing grades. A graduate student must clear an IN grade within two quarters; other- 
wise, the grade will be recorded as a permanent failing grade. 

The first four days of each quarter are designated as the Special Examination period to 
remove X grades. The student will get a permit from the dean in order to make up a missed 
examination. A grade of IN will be changed by the Registrar upon written notice trom the 
instructor. A final grade may be changed only by the written request of the Instructor, with the 
approval of the department head and dean which must be submitted to the Registrar. 

A grade of F and additional penalties may be assigned for academic dishonesty. See the 
Student Academic Honesty Code section in the Tiger Cub for further information. 

Grade Assignment For Class Withdrawals. No grade penalty shall be assigned for drop- 
ping a course on or before mid-quarter. A student who withdraws from a course prior to the 
10th class day will have no grade assignment; however, after the first 10 days a W (With- 
drawn Passing) grade will be recorded for the course. 

A course may be dropped with a W after mid-quarter only under unusual conditions. When 
approval for dropping the course under such circumstances is granted by the student's dean, 
a W may be assigned only when the instructor indicates that the student is clearly passing the 
course. Otherwise, a grade of WF (Withdrawn Failing) is assigned. 

Grade Average and Quality Points. A 4.0 grade scale is used. An A equals 4.0; B, 3.0; С. 
2,0; D, 1.0; and Р equals 0.0, Only coursework attempted at Auburn University is used in 
determining the grade report average and continuation-in-residence requirements. S and U 
grades do not enter into grade-point computations, 

S-U Grading. Grades of S (Satisfactory) and U (Unsatisfactory) may be assigned only to 
courses approved to be graded S-U, and courses elected under the S-U option. 

A junior or senior with a minimum overall grade average of 2.5 on at least 30 hours of credit 
earned at Auburn may elect any course to be graded on the S-U option, except for courses 
required in the freshman and sophomore years or for courses constituting the major as de- 
fined by the student's curriculum. A total of 20 credits may be earned at the rate of one course 
per quarter. The student will receive credit toward a degree for these courses, provided credit 
is normally accepted in his curriculum for this coursework. 

An unclassified student may schedule one or more courses on the S-U option with the 
approval of the dean. Coursework completed on the S-U choice by unclassified students may 
not be applied later to degree requirements should the student become a degree candidate. 
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A graduate student may enroll in undergraduate courses, except for 500-level courses 
taken for graduate credit, under the S-U option on the major professor's recommendation. 

Students are not permitted to change from S-U grading to conventional grading or vice 
versa after the schedule adjustment period. 

Repeat Of Courses. No student may repeat a course for credit in which the student has 
previously earned a grade of A, B, or C without written permission by the student's academic 
dean. Courses specitically designated as repeatable in the Auburn University Bulletin are 
exempt from this regulation. 

Grade Reports. in compliance with the Family Educational Rights & Privacy Act, one copy 
of each student's grade report is mailed at the end of each quarter to the student at the 
address furnished by the student. 


Dean's List 

The name of every eligible student who meets certain scholastic requirements for a given 
quarter is placed on a list prepared for the dean of the student's College or School. This 
honor is also noted in the student's permanent record. 

To meet Auburn University's requirements for inclusion on the dean's list, the student must 
be enrolled for 15 or more credit hours exclusive of any S-U option courses, pass all courses 
attempted for the quarter, and earn a grade-point average of at least 3.4 (on the 4.0 system). 
Furthermore, the dean of each College or School has established specific criteria governing 
inclusion on the list. The special requirements, applied in addition to the University regula- 
lions, are listed as follows: 

College of Agriculture: 3.70 average. 

School of Architecture: 3.70 average; only it an S-U graded course is required in the student's 
curriculum may it be included in the 15-hour minimum total . 

College of Business: 3.80 average. 

College of Education: 3,80 average. 

College of Engineering: 3.70 average; only if an S-U graded course is required in the student's 

curriculum may it be included in the 15-hour minimum total. 

School of Forestry: 3.70 average. 

School of Human Sciences: 3.80 average. 

College of Liberal Arts: 3.60 average. 

School of Nursing: 3.75 average. 

School of Pharmacy: 3.75; only if an S-U graded course is required in the student's curriculum 

may it be included in the 15-hour minimum total 

College of Sciences and Mathematics: 3.75 average. 

College of Veterinary Medicine: grades in the upper five percent of the enrollment of each class. 

Interdepartmental-Environmental Science: 3.65 average. 


Resignation 

Students who wish to resign from all coursework for a quarter should contact their deans. 
They withdraw without penalty of failure if they resign no later than mid-quarter, a date spec- 
ified in the University calendar. 

After this date, the dean will obtain trom the student's instructors his or her scholastic 
standing at the time of resignation, and report if to the Registrar, If the student is failing in over 
half of the work, the number of hours reported as failing will be counted as credit hours 
attempted and will be included in academic eligibility calculations. Those hours reported as 
passing will be dropped and will not be counted in the grade-point computation. Furthermore, 
when a student was placed on academic suspension at the end o! the last quarter in residence 
prior to the resignation, the grades will be reviewed by the dean to determine whether the 
student will be placed on academic suspension. 

When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign after mid-quarter, 
and when this condition has been the main factor in causing scholastic deficiencies, discre- 
tionary power in waiving the scholastic penalty will rest with the student's dean. A student 
who is resigned for disciplinary reasons will retain the academic status achieved immediately 
prior to the disciplinary action. 
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Undergraduate Continuation in Residence Requirements 

Auburn University may place an undergraduate student on probation/academic warning or 
suspension at any time if the student flagrantly neglects academic work or fails to make 
satisfactory progress toward graduation. 

An academically suspended student who has incomplete or other deferred grades which 
could, when cleared, remove the suspension will be permitted to register conditionally for the 
next quarter, The suspension must be removed within two weeks of the beginning of the 
quarter, otherwise the student will be resigned by the Registrar's Office. 

No credit earned at another institution by a student on academic suspension from Auburn 
will be used in clearing a suspension or in meeting requirements for an Auburn University 
degree. 

A student who resigns after mid-quarter may be subject to academic suspension. (See 
Resignation for further information.) 

Beginning Fall Quarter 1993, the University began the new undergraduate continua- 
tion in residence policy outlined below: 


A. "Academic Warning" occurs at the end of any quarter for which the student's cumulative GPA 
on Auburn coursework is below 2.0. 

B. Anystudent who is on Academic Warning status, except a beginning freshman with less than 
three quarters of work, will be placed on Academic Suspension if: (1) if the student's quarterly 
GPA is below 2,2 and (2) the student fails to earn at least three grade points above a C 
average in that quarter and (3) the cumulative GPA on Auburn coursework is below that 
required for the designated number of hours attempted as follows: 


All Hours Attempted at Auburn Plus Ali College-Level Hours Required Minimum 
Approved trom other Colleges and Universities Auburn Cumulative GPA 
SS e " .170 
101-150 i E A 
ILC EE PEE editas w 1,90 
201 or more |... mem E 


C. Beginning freshmen with less than three-quarter's work are not subject to suspension. 

D. A student who incurs a First Academic Suspension may not enroll in the University for a 
minimum of two quarters. Summer quarter is included as any other quarter. A student 
returning from academic suspension will be on Academic Warning status. A student who 
incurs a Second Academic Suspension may not enroll in the University for a minimum of four 
quarters. A student who incurs a Third Academic Suspension will be expelled trom the 
University. 

E. The academic dean will review all grades tor the quarter in which a student who is on 
Academic Warning resigns after mid-quarter. If the student's GPA in that quarter's coursework 
results in the student's cumulative GPA being below the minimum cumulative GPA required, 
the student will incur Academic Suspension. 


Implementation Schedule 

The undergraduate continuation in residence policy will be implemented according to the 
following schedule: 

Fall Quarter, 1993: At the end of Fall Quarter 1993, students who have attempted 50 or 
less hours trom Auburn (and including all hours approved colleges and universities) will be 
subject to these revised standards. 

Fall Quarter, 1994: At the end о! Fall Quarter 1994, students who have attempted 100 or 
less hours from Auburn (and including all hours approved colleges and universities) will be 
subject to these revised standards. 

Fall Quarter, 1995: Al the end of Fall Quarter 1995, students who have attempted 150 or 
less hours fram. Auburn (ата including all hours approved colleges and universities) will be 
subject to these revised standards. 

Fall Quarter, 1996: All students will be subject to these revised standards. 

Appeals: А studertt who incurs an Academic Suspension under these rules may appeal 
the decision to the Admissions Committee if they believe extraordinary circumstances merit 
an exceptíon ta the rules. Any student on indefinite suspension must appeal to the Admis- 
sions Committee for readmission to the University. 

These requirements are University requirements. Individual colleges and schools may 
have higher requirements. 

Undergraduate students who are not now subject to these revised continuation in 
residence requirements will follow the requirements outlined below until such time as 
they become subject to the revised requirements (see Implementation Schedule). 
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Academic eligibility requirements for continuation in residence are calculated on Auburn 
University coursework, Academic probation is a scholastic warning, indicating that the stu- 
dent is in danger of being suspended. A student on probation can continue enrollment with- 
out interruption. Academic suspension is a status that bars a student Irom continued enroll- 
ment at the University for a period of time. 

A student will be placed on academic probation whenever the total number of hours at- 
tempted at Auburn, multiplied by two, exceeds grade points earned by more than 25 except 
that no entering freshman will be placed on probation on the basis of the first quarter's work 
at the University. 

A student may remove probation status by reducing the grade point deficiency to 25 or 
fewer grade points. 

An individual on academic probation will be placed on suspension when the number of 
hours attempted at the University, multiplied by two, exceeds grade points earned by more 
than 45. However, a student will not be suspended at the end of a quarter in which a 2.0 (C) 
average was earned, but will be continued on probation. 

A student's first academic suspension will be for a period of two quarters, summer quarter 
being counted as any other quarter. He or she will be readmitted on academic probation 
following the expiration of the first suspension. A student who incurs a second academic 
suspension is placed on indefinite suspension for at least four quarters before an application 
for readmission will be considered. 

College of Engineering. Students enrolled in a professional curriculum in the College of 
Engineering may be placed on Engineering academic suspension it their overall grade aver- 
ages drop below a 2.0. Specific details are listed in the College ot Engineering section of this 
Bulletin. 

School of Pharmacy. A student enrolled in the School of Pharmacy who is placed on 
academic suspension and who wishes to re-enter the School must, in addition to complying 
with other University readmission requirements, be approved for readmission by the Pharma- 
cy Admissions Committee and, when applicable, by the University Admissions Committee. 

College of Veterinary Medicine. Any student who earns less than a 2.25 grade-point 
average for any quarter will be placed on academic probation. A student who fails to earn a 
2.25 grade-point average for any two quarters in the same academic or calendar year may be 
dropped from the College of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency. In addition, a stu- 
dent who does not have an overall average of 2.25 for an academic year or who does not 
have a veterinary overall average of 2.25 for an academic year or who does not have a 
veterinary school cumulative average of 2.25 at the end of any academic year may be re- 
quired to withdraw from the College of Veterinary Medicine. 

A student who makes a grade of F on any course may be dropped from the College of 
Veterinary Medicine until such time as the course is offered again. Such student may be 
required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for the quarter in which a grade of 
F was earned. 

Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for admission to other 
curricula provided they meet the general scholastic requirements for continuance in the Uni- 
versity. Scholastic penalties incurred during enrollment in the College of Veterinary Medicine 
will become part of the student's record. 


Satisfactory Progress 

Student Athletes: In addition to meeting the general academic requirements of the Uni- 
versity, student athletes must meet all academic requirements, including those relating to 
Satisfactory progress toward a degree, set forth in the legislation of the Southeastern Confer- 
ence (SEC) and of the National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA). 

Student Financial Aid Recipients: In addition to meeting the general academic require- 
ments of the University, applicants for student financial aid funds must maintain Satisfactory 
Academic Progress in order to receive, or to continue to receive, assistance through federal, 
state, and institutional student aid programs. Detailed descriptions of these Satisfactory Aca- 
demic Progress requirements for distinct classifications of Auburn students are available 
from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 

Veterans: All VA eligibles (Chapters 30, 31, 32, 35 and 106), in addition to meeting the 
general academic requirements set forth by the University, must maintain satisfactory aca- 
demic progress as approved by the State Approving Agency of the State of Alabama, Depart- 
mant of Education. Such standards are as follows: Any undergraduate VA eligible must have 
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a 2.0 grade-point average after the student has earned 178 hours at Auburn University, This 
would be checked at each quarter's end and any VA eligible not meeting this requirement 
would be terminated from receiving VA benefits. Separate standards of progress apply to 
graduate students as outlined in the Auburn University Graduate Bulletin. 


Advanced Standing and Credit 

Prospective students are advised to write the Registrar's Office at Auburn University re- 
questing a brochure on the Advanced Placement Program. 

Entering students with superior preparation or with special competence in a specitic area 
may qualify for advanced placement or credit. Placement or credit may be granted on the 
basis of Advanced Placement Examinations of the College Board, scores on college ability or 
achievement tests, departmental proficiency examinations, College Level Examination Pro- 
gram (CLEP) General and Subject examinations. and other evidences of experience and 
competence. 

Students enrolled at Auburn may apply to an academic department for a Departmental 
Proficiency Test if they have demonstrated a reasonable basis of experience or study in the 
subject area. If they score a satisfactory grade on the examination, they will be eligible for 
placement in an advanced course and for credit in the subject. Students who have previously 
enrolled for the subject at Auburn are not eligible for this test in the same subject. 

The amount of advanced placement credit granted in each subject area is determined by 
the recommendation of the academic teaching department with the approval of the student's 
academic dean and the Registrar. 

Students transferring to Auburn, who have received advanced placement credits from an- 
other institution may be awarded these credits insofar as Auburn's requirements for awarding 
such credits are met. Advanced placement credits may not be substituted tor residency re- 
quirement. 


Correspondence and Extension Credit 

A student may earn a maximum of 25 percent of the total credits required for the baccalau- 
raate degree by correspondence or extension; however only 18 hours of the final year's work 
may be earned thus. An individual having less Ihan three quarters in residence prior to the 
last academic year may earn only 15 hours by correspondence or extension. 

A student in residence may not enroll in a correspondence course if the course or a suit- 
able substitute can be scheduled. The resident student may not exceed the maximum class 
hour load by adding a correspondence course. A student must have prior approval of his/her 
Auburn dean if the credits are to be applied toward an Auburn degree. 

The grade earned for correspondence credit will be entered on the student's record. 

Information on available courses may be obtained from the Independent Study Office, 100 
Mell Hail, Auburn University, Alabama 36849, (205) 844-5100. 


Military Science and Physical Education Credit 

A student may be allowed a maximum of 18 credits in military science courses toward 
graduation, insofar as the credits are applicable to the student's curriculum. Of these 18 
credits a maximum of six credits of basic ROTC at the rate of one credit per course is allowed 
toward graduation. A student may be allowed six credils on physical education activity cours- 
es toward graduation. 

A student who has served in the Armed Forces may receive physical education credits as 
follows: for less than six months service, no credit; for six months to less than a year, two 
hours credit for Physical Education; for one year or more in the service, three hours of credit. 
Credits may also be allowed for military service courses. Application for credit for military 
experience should be submitted to the Registrar. The student's academic dean must approve 
credit into the student's curriculum. 


Degree Requirements 

To earn the bachelor's degree students must complete the subjects in their curriculum and 
must earn at least a C average on credits accepted for their degree program. Individuals with 
credit from other institutions must also have a C average on their Auburn course credils used 
in their curriculum toward graduation. Students in Business and Engineering curricula must 
have a C average on all work attempted at Auburn. Students in Engineering must also have 
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a C average in their major courses. Credits required for graduation range from 192 to 257 hours, 

To earn the bachelor's degree from the School of Human Sciences, students must earn a 
minimum overall grade average of C on all subjects in their majors and on all coursework 
attempted at Auburn University. This change became effective Summer Quarter, 1986, for all 
entering freshmen and transfers. 

The student's dean clears subject requirements in the curriculum; the Registrar clears total 
hour, grade point and freshman English. 

Forty-five hours must be earned in residence in order to receive a bachelor's degree. As a 
general rule the 45 hours must be taken in the final year and in the school or curriculum of 
graduation. The student's dean may waive the final year's residence, and may also allow 
course credit to be earned at another institution during the final year. However the 45 hours in 
residence at Auburn is a firm requirement. 

For students who enroll at Auburn University Fall Quarter, 1995 and thereafter, the lollow- 
ing residence policy will be in effect. 

A minimum of 25 percent of the total quarter hours required for a bachelor's degree must 
be earned in residence at Auburn University. As a general rule, 45 hours must be taken in the 
linal year and in the school/college curriculum of graduation. The student's dean may waive 
the final year's residence, and may also allow course credit to be earned at another institu- 
tion during the final year. However, the 25 percent of coursework in residence at Aubum 
University is a firm requirement. 

To complete a second baccalaureate degree. an Auburn graduate must complete an addi- 
tional 45 hours, satisfy the minimum overall grade average requirement and satisfy course 
requirements in the curriculum. At least 25 percent of all credit hours required for the second 
degree must be completed at Auburn. Graduates of another four-year institution who seek a 
second bachelor's degree at Auburn must complete, as a minimum, the hours required in the 
tinal year of their curriculum and satisty the requirements listed immediately above. 

Seniors must clear deferred grades by the tenth day of the graduation quarter for courses 
lo be used toward degree requirements. Correspondence courses must be completed by 
mid-quarter prior to graduation. 

A graduation fee is payable to the Cashier's Office, at the beginning of the quarter of 
graduation. If a student is in default on any payment due the University, the diploma and 
academic record will not be issued until the matter is cleared. 

Degrees are conferred at Commencement exercises each quarter. If a student does not 
plan to attend the exercises, arrangements should be made with the dean or the Registrar to 
receive the degree in absentia. 

Beginning Fall Quarter 1994, to earn a bachelor's degree a student must earn a mini- 
mum overall grade average of С on all coursework in the major, and a minimum overall 
grade average of C on all Auburn coursework applied to the degree, and a minimum overall 
grade average of C on all transter credits applied to the degree. 

Beginning Fall Quarter 1996, to earn a bachelor's degree a student must earn a 2.0 GPA 
on all courses attempted at Auburn, a 2.0 GPA on all transfer courses which apply to degree 
requirements and a 2.0 GPA on all work attempted in the student's major. These requirements 
are University requirements. Individual colleges and schools may have higher requirements. 


Graduation Honors 

Students with a minimum overall grade average of 3.4 are graduated Cum Laude; a 3.6 
Magna Cum Laude; and a 3.8 Summa Cum Laude. This distinction of high academic 
achievement is placed on the student's diploma and on his/her permanent record. 

The grade average for graduation honors must be achieved on Auburn University course- 
work. At least 80 hours in residence at Auburn University are required for graduation honors. 
Grades of S or U and noncredit courses are not used in the calculations. Students earning a 
second baccalaureale degree must earn the minimum overall grade average required for 
honor distinchon on the additional hours completed for the second degree. Those additional 
hours must total at least 90 credit hours. 

Students meeting all of the requirements of the University Honors Program graduate as 
University Honors Scholars. 
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Student Academic Grievance Policy 

The Student Academic Grievance policy, which appears in full in the student handbook, 
Tiger Cub. is designed to resolve academic grievances of students which result from actions 
of faculty or administrators. 


Confidentiality of Student Records 

The University recognizes that the maintenance of student information and educational 
records is necessary and vital to assist the student's education and development and to 
provide opportunities for University research and policy formulation. The University recogniz- 
es its obligation to exercise discretion in recording and disseminating information about stu- 
dents to insure that their rights of privacy are maintained. 

The University will furnish annual notification to students of their right to inspect and review 
their educational records; the right to request amendment of educational records considered 
by them to be inaccurate or misleading or that violate privacy or other rights; and of their right 
to a hearing should the University decline to amend such records. This annual notice will be 
published in the University's Bulletin. 

The foliowing guidelines have been developed to insure the privacy rights ot students. For 
the purposes of this policy statement a student is defined as an individual who has been 
admitted and has been in attendance in a component unit of the University. Classification as 
a student in one component unit of the University (e.g., an undergraduate program) does not 
infer that the person has been accorded the rights outlined below in other component units 
(i.e., graduate school, professional schools, branch campus). 


Student Access to Records 

Students have the right to be provided a list of the type of educational records maintained 
by the University which are directly related to the student; the right to inspect and review the 
contents of these records; the right to obtain copies of these records; the right to a response 
from the University to reasonable requests for explanation and interpretation of these 
records; the right to an opportunity for a hearing to challenge the content of these records; 
and if any materia! or document in the educational record of a student includes information on 
more than one student, the right to inspect and review only the part of such material or doc- 
ument as relates to the student. 

Students do not have access to: financial records of their parents; confidential letters and 
statements of recommendation which were placed in the educational record prior to January 
1. 1975, provided such letters or statements were solicited or designated as confidential and 
are not used for purposes other than those for which they were specifically intended; confi- 
dential recommendations, if the student signed a waiver of the right of access, respecting 
admission, application for employment, and the receipt of an honor or honorary recognition. 

Students do not have access to: instructional, supervisory, and administrative personne! 
records which are not accessible or revealed to any other individual except a substitute; 
Campus Security records which are maintained apart from educational records, which are 
used solely for law enforcement purposes, and which are not disclosed to individuals other 
than law enforcement officials of the same jurisdiction; employment records except when 
such employment requires that the person be a student; and the Alumni Office records. 

Students do not have access to physical or mental health records created by a physician, 
psychiatrist, psychologist or other recognized professional acting in his or her capacity or to 
records created in connection with the treatment of the student under these conditions which 
are not disclosed to anyone other than individuals providing treatment. These records may 
be reviewed by a physician or appropriate professional of the student's choice. 


Procedures for Access 

The Registrar's Office has a complete list of educational records maintained by the Univer- 
sity which students may obtain. Students should contact the appropriate office to inspect and 
review their records. An office may require that a University offícial be present when a student 
inspects and reviews his educational records. Any questions concerning a student's access 
to records should be directed to the Registrar. 
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Release of Directory Information 

Directory information may be released by the University without the student's written con- 
sent. Directory information consists of all items listed on the student's registration card, par- 
ticipation in recognized activities and sports, weight and height of members o! athlelic teams, 
dates of attendance, degrees and awards received, the most recent previous educational 
agency or institution attended, and other similar information. 

A student may deny the release of directory information by requesting that the information 
not be released. This should be done at registration time. The student who is in attendance 
must notify the Registrar's Office in writing each quarter of enrollment to deny the release of 
this information. To deny the release of participation in recognized activities the student must 
notify the Vice President for Student Affairs and the Academic Dean in writing. To deny the 
release of athletic information the student must notify the Director of Athletics in writing. To 
deny the release of directory information a student must give the above notification each 
quarter of registration. A former student, one who is not in attendance, must contact the 
appropriate offices above to deny the release of directory information. 


Release of Educational Records 

The University will release a student's educational record(s) upon the student's written 
request. The student must: 

*. Specify the records to be disclosed, 

2. Include the purpose or purposes of the disclosure. 

3. State the party or parties and the address to whom the information Is to be disclosed. 

The student shall, upon request, receive a copy of the record that is to be disclosed. It is 
University policy to furnish single copies of a student's record at no charge except for the 
standard transcript tee, if applicable. 

The University may release students’ educational records to the following without prior 
written consent: 

1. University officials who have a legitimate educational interest in the records. University 
officials are defined as teachers, administrative personnel and other employees except 
personnel of the security or law enforcement unit of Auburn University who in the performance 
of their normal duties require access to student records. If University officials are required in 
the performance of their duties to review the educational records of a student, this will be 
considered to be a legitimate educational interest. 

2. Officials of another school in which the student intends to enroll upon request of the transfer 
school. 

3. Government representatives of the Comptroller General of the United States, Ihe Secretary 
of Education, the U.S. Commissioner of Education, the Director of the National Institute of 
Education, the Assistant Secretary for Education, State educational authorities, and State 
officials to whom such information is specifically required to be reported or disclosed by State 
law adopted prior to November 19, 1974. 

4. Appropriate authorities in connection with financial aid with the understanding that only the 
necessary records will be released. 

5. Toorganizations conducting studies for, or on behalf of, the University or its agencies for the 
purpose of developing, validating, or administering predictive tests, administering student aid 
programs, and improving instruction and student life provided that the studies will not permit 
the personal identification of students and their parents by individuals other than represen- 
tatives of the organization and provided that the personally Identifiable information furnished 
will be destroyed when no longer needed forthe purposes for which the study was conducted. 

6. To accrediting organizations to carry out their accrediting functions. 

7. To parents of a dependent student as defined in section 152 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. University officials may release educational records to parents on the basis of a 
written certification trom the parent that the student is a dependent as defined under the Code. 

8. To comply with a judicial order or lawtully issued subpoena with the understanding that the 
student will be notified in advance insofar as possible. 

9. To appropriate parties to protect the health and safety of the student or other individuals in 
emergencies with the understanding that only information essential to the emergency 
situation will be released, that information will only be released to a party who would be in a 
position to deal with the emergency, and that the student will be notified insotar as possible 
of the information released, the purpose for the release, and to whom the information was 
released. 
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No personal information on a student will be released without a statement from the Univer- 
sity to the party receiving the information that no third party is to have access to such informa- 
tion without the written consent of the student. 

Each office with educational records will maintain a record of each request and disclosure 
of personally identifiable information from the educational records of a student except for 
information requested in writing by the student, information released to the student or the 
student's parents, directory information, and information released to University officials and 
teachers who have a legitimate educational interest in the records. The student may inspect 
the record of requests, disclosures and the legitimate interests of parties requesting or ob- 
taining information in the appropriate University office, 


Amending Educational Records 

Students may request that any information contained in their educational records which 
they consider to be inaccurate, misleading, or in violation of their privacy or other rights be 
amended or deleted from the records. (A grade or other academic scores may not be amend- 
ed, except that the accuracy of recording the information may be challenged.) 

Students who request that information in their records be amended should first direct their 
request to the official with primary responsibility for the information on the record. If the matter is 
not resolved to their satisfaction, students should direct their requests to the official's dean or 
division head. If the matter is not resolved to their satisfaction, they may request a formal hearing. 


Right to a Formal Hearing and Procedures for Decision 

Students may request formal hearings to challenge information contained in their educa- 
tional records. The hearing will be held in a reasonable time (not to exceed 45 days) and in a 
reasonable place. Students may be assisted or represented by persons of their choice, in- 
cluding an attorney, at the expense of the student, and shall be afforded a full and fair oppor- 
tunity to present evidence relevant to the issue(s). 

Students or their representative should request the hearing in writing and should specifi- 
cally identify the information they seek to have amended. The request should be directed to 
the Vice President for Student Affairs, 

The Vice President for Student Affairs will conduct the hearing and render a decision within 
a reasonable period of time after the conclusion of the hearing and the decision shall be 
based solely upon the evidence presented at the hearing. The student shall be notified in 
writing of the reason(s) for the decision and a summary of the evidence. 

If the decision is that the information in the student's educational records is inaccurate, 
misleading or in violation of his rights and privacy, the statement(s) will be corrected or ex- 
punged from the student's records. 

If the decision is that the information is not inaccurate, misleading, or in violation of the 
privacy or other rights of the student and that the information or parts thereof is to remain in 
the student's educational records, the student shall be notified and given the right to enter a 
statement in the records setting forth any reason for disagreeing with the decision of the Vice 
President for Student Affairs. This statement shall be maintained in the records as long as the 
record or contested portion thereof is maintained, and if the contested educational record or 
contested portion thereof is disclosed by Auburn University to any party, the student 's expla- 
nation shall also be disclosed to that party. 

The Secretary of Education has established a review board to receive complaints regard- 
ing violation of students' rights. Students wishing to file a complaint directly to the review 
board should write to the Family Policy and Regulations Office, Department of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. Detailed procedures for this complaint procedure are listed under 
section 99.63 of the regulations issued by the Secretary and will be furnished upon request 
by the Registrar, Auburn University. 

This policy is adopted pursuant to the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act, (34 CFR 
Part 99), and is not intended to impose any restrictions or grant any rights по! specifically 
required by this Act. 
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Housing and Residence Life 

Auburn University offers a variety of on-campus housing accommodations for students. There 
are 21 residence halls and 398 apartments to house single undergraduate students. There are 124 
apartments available for married and graduate students. All facilities are convenient to classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, cafeterias, laundries, mail rooms and recreational areas. 


Residence Halls and Single Student Apartments 

Apartments for single students are localed in a section of Caroline Draughon Village and 
the CDV Extension. The residence halls, with the exception of Noble Hall located on West 
Magnolia Ave., are clustered in two areas on the campus. 

The Quadrangle Community consists of: Elizabeth Harper Hall, Helen Keller Hall, Mary 
Lane Hall, Kate Teague Hall, Kate Conway Broun Hall, Marie Bankhead Owen Hall, Ella 
Lupton Hall, Letitia Dowdell Hall, Willie Little Hall, Allie Glenn Hall 

The Hill Community consists ot: Mollie Hollifield Hall, Stella Knapp Hall, Dixie Graves Hall, 
Zoe Dobbs Hall, Annie Smith Duncan Hall, Mary Boyd Hall, Camille Early Dowell Hall, Berta 
Dunn Hall, Marguerite Toomer Hall, Sara Sasnett Hall 

Single student housing includes the following types of living options: 


LIVING OPTION |: Two bedroom (four students) apartments furnished; air-conditioned; TV cable; 
rent, $509 per student per quarter. (CDV Extension, Buildings A-F). 

LIVING OPTION II: Suites consisting of two double rooms with connecting bath; air-conditioned; 
rent, $540 per student per quarter. (Quad halls Harper, Broun, Little, Teague [Honors Hall], 
Lane and Lupton). 

LIVING OPTION 111: Suites consisting of two double rooms with connecting bath; non-air- 
conditioned; rent, $470 per student per quarter. (Quad halls Dowdell, Glenn, Keller and 
Owen). 

LIVING OPTION IV: Single rooms with community baths on each floor; air-conditioned; rent, $525 
per quarter (Noble Hall). 

LIVING OPTION V: Renovated suites consisting of two double rooms with connecting bath; air- 
conditioned; rent, $573 per student per quarter (Hill halls). 

LIVING OPTION VI: Same as Option V, except rooms are smaller and are single occupancy; rent, 
$650 per student per quarter (Hill halls), 

LIVING OPTION A: Two-bedroom apartments; central air-conditioning; rent per month, $355 
furnished (or $177.50 with roommate). (Caroline Draughon Village). 

LIVING OPTION D: One-bedroom apartments; window air-conditioner unit; rent per quarter: $625 
unfurnished; $650 furnished; $675 renovated. (Caroline Draughon Village). 


Students must contact the Division of Telecommunications/ETV at 844-0119 for telephone 
service. 

The rents listed above are subject to change. Any rate increase will be announced prior to 
the cancellation date for the quarter the Housing Agreement takes effect. 

Specially equipped facilities tor handicapped residents are provided in 12 campus resi- 
dence halls and in 14 apartments at the CDV Extension. These facilities include wheelchair 
ramps, specially designed bathrooms and modified furnishings. 

Residents' rooms are furnished with single beds, study desks, mirrors, chest of drawers, 
chairs, and closets. Residents may bring other furnishings including study lamps, bed- 
spreads and linens, curtains or drapes, rugs or carpet, book shelves, radios, stereos, televi- 
sion sets, plants, posters and small refrigerators. Residents are encouraged to bring room 
fans for non-air-conditioned halls, but room air-conditioners are not allowed. Most residence 
= have kitchens for use by the occupants and lounges for entertaining or watching televi- 
sion. 

The apartment communities for single students (Caroline Draughon Village and the CDV 
Extension) are within walking distance of all classroom buildings and recreation and sports 
facilities. The Extension apartments feature all-electric kitchens with eating area, two bed- 
rooms for four students, and a bathroom. Students bring their own linens, dishes, utensils 
and other items to personalize and clean their apartments. Basic TV cable service is included 
in the rent. Ample parking areas are located adjacent to each building. Laundry facilities, TV 
Eua study lounge, large activities room and a convenience store/deli are located within the 
complex. 

Teague Hall serves as the Honors Center and Residence Hall, housing both male and 
female honors and academically talented students. Students who have been accepted in the 
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Honors Program and academically talented students may submit a written request to the 
Housing and Residence Life Office for housing in Teague Hall. 

The Caroline Draughon Village Community consists of one and two-bedroom apartments 
typically housing two students each (See description under, Married and Graduate Students). 


Married and Graduate Students 

Apartments for married and graduate students are located in a section of the Caroline 
Draughon Village. These apartments are grouped in two-story brick buildings of 8, 16 and 20 
units. Each apartment has a separate outside entrance. The apartments feature all-electric 
kitchens, furnished living/dining rooms and bedrooms, closets, cabinets and baths with 
shower-tub combinations. A limited number of unfurnished apartments is available. Monthly 
rent includes heat, water, solid waste disposal, sewage, garbage pickup and TV cable. Elec- 
tricity and telephone charges are the responsibility of the resident. Residents must contact 
Telecommunications/ETV (844-0119) for telephone service and Alabama Power (821-7204) 
about electricity in CDV. 

There ate 124 apartments in Caroline Draughon Village Community for married and grad- 
uate students, including the following living options: 


LIVING OPTION A: Two-bedroom apartments; central air-conditioned; rent per month, $355 
furnished, $344 unturnished. 

LIVING OPTION B: Two-bedroom apartments; 18,000 BTU air-conditioner in master bedroom; 
rent per month, $300 furnished, $289 unfurnished. Renovated, $328 per month. 

LIVING OPTION D: One-bedroom apartments; 18,000 BTU air-conditioner in master bedroom; 
rent per month: $625 unfurnished; $650 turnished; $675 renovated, 


The rents listed above are subject to change. Any rate increase will be announced prior to 
the cancellation date for the quarter the lease is to begin. 

A reservation in University Housing is not valid unless the applicant has been admitted to 
Auburn University. 

Admission to Auburn University does not automatically include a space in University Hous- 
ing. It is the responsibility of the student to make housing arrangements either on or off 
campus. Housing information is sent to entering students with their provisional acceptance to 
the University. 

Students may apply for a living space by submitting a Housing Application/Agreement 
processing fee. Priority tor housing is based upon the date of application and the number of 
quarters applied for. 

The Housing Application and Agreement, when accepted, will be for a living space (apart- 
ment only, if married) in University Housing. In order to make a reservation, the Housing 
Application and Agreement must be returned to the Housing Office in Burton Hall by the 
appropriate deadline with $115 for the housing deposit ($100) and the application fee ($15). 
The deposit is a combination room reservation/damage/room clearance deposit and is not 
applicable to rental payment, except on cancellation as provided within the Housing Agree- 
ment. The Housing Agreement outlines conditions under which refunds may be made. 

University Housing officially opens for occupancy on the day preceding registration and 
schedule adjustment, and closes and must be vacated by the day following graduation each 
quarter. Residence halls do not remain open during Thanksgiving and Christmas breaks. 

Rent for spaces/apartments in Caroline Draughon Village and Extension apartment com- 
munities includes holidays and between quarter breaks. 


Paraprofessional Staff 

Each living area is staffed with graduate-level Hall Directors and undergraduate Resident 
Assistants (RAs). These student advisors are selected from a large pool of applicants for 
their ability to effectively meet the needs of residents. They undergo an extensive training 
program, and are responsible for implementing cultural, recreational and educational activi- 
ties and enforcing University Housing regulations. Typical activities include a faculty lecture 
series, study skills seminars, health and safety programs, computer instruction, peer tutoring, 
exercise classes, intramural sports activities, cookouts, dances and weekly movies. 
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Resident Involvement Opportunities 

Each hall and apartment community has a Hall Council comprised of elected residents. 
Hall Councils coordinate, in conjuction with staff, special educational, social, cultural and 
recreational activities for residents. The Residence Hall Association, made up of all on-cam- 
pus residents, also plans and conducts activities and communicates residents' suggestions 
and concerns to the Housing and Residence Life administration. 


Off-Campus Housing 

Privately-owned dormitories, fraternity houses, apartments, duplexes, houses and mobile 
homes provide housing for students in the greater Auburn-Opelika community. 

The University neither inspects nor approves off-campus housing. However, the facilities 
must conform to federal regulations and to the local code of health and safety regulations. 

A listing of off-campus housing facilities may be obtained by writing the offices of Housing 
and Residence Life, Admissions or Student Affairs. 


Food Services 


Auburn University Food Services is a non-profit organization supported entirely by food 
sales in the various Food Services operations located on campus. The individual operations, 
varying in size and composition, offer a wide variety of services to meet the needs of stu- 
dents, as well as faculty, staff, and visitors to the Auburn campus. All services offered to 
students are strictly on a voluntary basis and are available to students living both on and off 
campus. A brief synopsis of each unit's location and services follows: 

War Eagle Food Court, in the Foy Student Union, offers complete cafeteria services and a full 
line snack bar. War Eagle also houses the University Faculty Club and is responsible for all 
University Catering. 

Terrell Dining Complex, in The Hill community, offers full cafeteria services, a bakery outlet, and 
a snack bar that remains open late night. 

The Li'l Eagle, on the west side of Terrell Cafeteria, provides convenience items for the Hill dorm 
residents, including baked goods, and grocery items. 

The Hill, in the Terrell Complex, serves nightly, Sunday through Thursday. 

The Kitchen Deli, in Ihe Caroline Draughon Extension apartment village, contains a grocery 
outlet, a bakery outlet, meats and cheeses by the pound, and a take out only snack bar, that 
remains open late night. 

Dow-Deli, in the basement of Dowdell Hall offers baked goods, make your own pizzas and 
Sandwiches, grocery items, and health and beauly aids. 

Take Ten, in the basement of Haley Center, is a fast-food operation featuring broiled sirloin 
burgers, chicken breast sandwiches, salads and drinks. 

Sewell Cafeteria, in the athletic dorm, is operated by Food Services for scholarship athletes. 

Meal Plan - The Chef's Club - Students have the opportunity lo become members о! the 
Chet's Club, Food Services meal plan. As members of the Chef's Club, students may choose 
between a pre-payment plan or a charge plan. The pre-payment plan or "declining balance 
plan" allows the student to pay in advance, and budget that amount through the quarter. The 
charge plan offers students the convenience of charging their meals in any of the food ser- 
vice operations located on campus. There is a yearly membership fee for students joining the 
charge ascending plan and a minimum deposit for those joining the declining balance plan. 

Students may receive credit approval by furnishing a parent's notarized signature as co- 
signer or by furnishing two credit reterences. Chef's Club charges are billed on a monthly 
basis and the total amount must be paid within ten days after the mailing. All Chef 's Club bills 
must be paid before a student can register for the next quarter. 

Many students who join the Chef's Club have a charge account for the first time. Chef's 
Club card holders need to be aware that charges can accumulate rapidly and all charges 
have to be paid. However, students soon learn that, with common sense and discretion, 
having a Chef's Club card can be both a fun and educational experience. 

Additional information about the Chef's Club may be obtained from The Tiger Club Ac- 
counts, located in the Food Service Administration Building, Auburn University, Alabama 
36849, Telephone: 844-1220. 

Cash is accepted at all food operations located on campus. However, an advantage of a 
Chef's Club card or meal plan is that the student does not have to worry about carrying cash 
at all times during the quarter. 
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Student Health Services 

Student Health Services is concerned with the health needs of students while attending 
Auburn and consists of out-patient services and limited in-patient day care. The out-patient 
clinic, equipped with modern x-ray and laboratory facilities, is staffed with physicians and nurses 
who provide primary care to the students. Preventive and educational programs are utilized to 
help students function at their optimal level and to help prepare them for life after school. 

Services, including personal assessment/counseling services, are made available through 
mandatory health fees which are paid with tuition. Most services are covered; however, fee 
for service charges may be made on tests and supplies to defray the cost. Services are 
available to currently enrolled students. A student's spouse may be treated upon registration 
in the spousal program at the Student Health Center. 

Hours of Operation: 

Fall, Winter and Spring Quarters ..... Monday-Friday 8 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m. - Noon 
Summer Опапег.............................— Monday-Friday 8 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 

Closed on University Holidays. The Health Center closes at 4:30 p.m. on the day preced- 
ing a University holiday until 8 a.m. on the day following the holiday. 

Between Quarters service is available on Monday-Friday to students registered for the 
next quarter 8 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 

Student Insurance: The Student Government Association sponsors an Accident and 
Sickness insurance plan which is available to registered undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents, spouses and dependents. The plan provides maximum coverage at minimum cost. 
Additional information on insurance is available at the Student Health Center. The SGA spon- 
sored health insurance or equivalent is required for all international students, and recom- 
mended for all students. 


Financial Aid 

The Office of Student Financial Aid at Auburn University provides financial assistance 
to students who need aid in order to attend the University. The University believes that the 
amount of aid granted should be based on financial need. Students seeking assistance 
are required to file an application for Federal Student Financial Ald annually. Applications 
for aid should be completed in January or February of the year prior to the academic year 
in which the student will need assistance. Application materials and a brochure describing 
available aid programs may be obtained from the Office of Student Financial Aid, 203 Martin Hall. 

The financial aid for which students may apply includes scholarships, grants, loans and 
part-time employment. 

Scholarships may be awarded to undergraduates who have shown high academic attain- 
ment and promise. Some scholarship programs also require a demonstration of financial 
need. Federal Pell Grants are provided to undergraduate students who demonstrate excep- 
fional need. Federal Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants are available, in limited 
number, to undergraduates with financial need. 

Federal Perkins Loans, Federal Stafford Loans, and Institutional Loans provide long-term. 
low interest loans to students. Some loans require demonstrated financial need. 

The Federal College Work-Study Program provides part-time employment for students 
who demonstrate financial need. The Health Professions Loan Program makes available 
long-term loans for students ín Pharmacy and Veterinary Medicine. 

Graduate students may be eligible for teaching and research assistantships and trainee- 
Ships. Information is available from the department of the student's major field. 


Employment 

Students seeking part-time employment while attending the University should contact the 
Student Employment Service. As a referral agency, the service assists students in finding 
employment on campus as well as maintaining bulletin boards with notices of job openings 
with businesses and industries in the local area. Applicants for employment are referred to 
prospective employers on the basis of the date of application and the skills of the applicant. 

Auburn University employs in excess of 2,500 students on an hourly basis. Students may 
work a maximum of 30 hours per week while enrolled for six or more quarter hours. The number 
of hours set by off-campus employers may vary but usually range from 10-30 hoursper week. 

More information may be obtained from Ihe Student Employment Service, 300 Martin Hall. 
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Student Development Services 

Career Counseling Services provides confidential assistance to students who need help 
with career exploration, curriculum selection, study skills, and developmental concerns. A 
career library is organized to provide accurate and current information about a variety of 
careers. Seminars and workshops о! interest to students are offered quarterly. Visit 304 Mar- 
tin Hall or call 844-4744, 

Testing Services supports the above counseling process through the provision of a wide 
variety of inventories and tests as well as the provision of a Study-Partners Program and 
programmed kits designed to improve study skills. Additionally, Testing Services is a center 
for many national testing programs such as ACT, SAT, GRE, CLEP, and СЕО, Come by 315 
Martin Hall or call 844-5972, 

Placement Services assists students and alumni in developing job search skills and of- 
fers opportunities to interview with prospective employers for full-time, intern and summer 
positions. Assistance is provided through individual counseling and workshops to develop 
Job search skills and strategies. Students should visit Placement Services, 400 Martin Hall, ar 
call 844-4313, one year prior to graduation. 


Student Activities 

Student Communications - The following media are subject to supervision by the Board 
of Student Communications: The Auburn Circle, a general interest magazine; Giomerata. the 
yearbook issued each spring; The Auburn Plainsman, the weekly student newspaper; Tiger 
Cub, annual student handbook; WEGL-FM, the student operated campus radio statlon. 

The Foy Union - The focal point for co-curricular student activities and other campus 
programs. Housed within the confines are The Auburn Plainsman, Glomerata, WEGL-FM, 
Graduate Student Organization, SGA, IFC, University Program Council, Special Programs, 
Black Student Union, International Student Organization, Panhellenic, Tiger Cub, The Au- 
burn Circle, War Eagle Cafeteria, Alpha Phi Omega Book Exchange, a microcomputer lab, a 
recreation room, a reading room, a wood-working hobby shop, a copy center, Sweet Shop 
and an exhibit gallery, It provides lockers for commuters, a lost and found service, an auto- 
mated teller machine, several lounge areas, a large screen TV, and an assortment of meet- 
ing and banquet facilities. A University-wide information center, a calendar of events and a 
Fastix machine are maintained by the Union staff. 

Langdon Hall - This auditorium is located next to historic Samford Hall and has a capacity 
for about 500 people. This is the site of the weekly UPC free movie. It may be reserved for 
University-related events by contacting the Reservations Coordinator at 844-1303. 

The University Program Council - Serves as a clearing house for campus programs as 
well as providing a wide range of programs and entertainment through the following commit- 
tees: Fine Arts, Major Entertainment, Horizons, Publicity, Special Events, Outdoor Recre- 
ation, Indoor Recreation, Films, Religious Affairs, Publications, Technical, Volunteerism and 
Public Relations. The experience students acquire in planning and executing these programs 
offers them the opportunity to enhance their personal growth and development. 

The University Chapel - Located on the corner of South College Street and Thach Ave- 
nue, is open on weekdays for students, faculty, and staff. It is used for prayer and meditation. 
The Chapel may be reserved lor weddings, religious and certain other University events by 
contacting the Reservations Coordinator, Foy Union at 844-1303. 

Recreational Services - The University offers a well-rounded program of intramural 
sports and provides a variety of facilities for recreation. Healthful sports, good sportsman- 
ship, and friendly competition are stressed, and all students are urged to participate. 

For more information, consult the Recreational Services handbook which can be obtained 
at the Recreational Services Office on the second floor of the Student Activities Center. 

Discipline - Auburn University establishes and enforces only those rules and regulations 
for conduct as are needed to maintain the well-being of the individual student and the Univer- 
sity community. The student, by registering at the University, agrees to conform with its reg- 
ulations. The student is subject to disciplinary action for violating any section of the Code of 
Student Discipline, which appears in full in the student handbook, the Tiger Cub. Enrollment 
in no way exempts any student from penalty in case af conviction by public authorities for 
commission of an illegal act. 
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Music, Theatre and Lectures - Classical concerts, touring play productions, lectures by 
political figures, news commentators, specialists and prominent scholars, traveling and local 
shows at the art galleries, opera, ballet and films are among the special events of the year at 
{һе University. Many of these activities are free. 

The University Concert Choir, the Choral Union, University Singers, the Marching and 
Concert Bands, the University Orchestra and the Opera Workshop offer opportunities for 
those who want to perform in Musical groups. 

Eight or nine productions annually are offered by the AU Theatre. Students are welcome to 
audition for any production, but priority in casting is given to theatre majors and minors. 

The Auburn Studio of the Alabama Public Television Network produces programs which 
are seen throughout the state on the Alabama Educational Television network. WEGL-FM is 
the campus radio station, operated by students. 

Special Programs - The Oflice of Special Programs provides programming activities for 
Auburn's diverse student population including African American students, other minority stu- 
dents, international students, returning adult students and students with disabilities. Addition- 
al information is available from the office in 118 Foy Union or by calling (205) 844-2353. 


Student Government Association 

Upon enrollment at Auburn University, each student becomes a member of the Student 
Government Association, the official organization of the student body. The SGA is the voice 
of the students, promoting cooperation and communication with the faculty, administration, 
the Auburn City Council, and the state legislature. The SGA also promotes the social and 
academic life of Auburn students. 

The SGA is organized into three branches. Headed by the SGA President, the executive 
branch takes on many special projects through the Executive Cabinet. The legislative 
branch, the SGA Senate, is made up of representatives of each school and college. The 
judiciary branch makes final judgment on all decisions involving the Code of Laws. The Stu- 
dent Government Constitution and Laws, published in the Tiger Cub, detail the functioning of 
the student government. 


Organizations 

The student handbook, Tiger Cub, available in the office of Student Affairs, has a completa 
listing of the more than 300 chartered and officially recognized organizations on the Auburn 
campus. Most of these organizations are open to any interested student. 

Among the national organizations on campus are honor societies, national recognition 
societies, social sororities and social fraternities. 


National Honor Societies 

The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have established 
chapters at Auburn: 

Alpha Epsilon (Agricultural Engineering), Alpha Epsilon Delta (Pre-Medicine), Alpha Delta 
Mu (Social Work), Alpha Kappa Delta (Sociology), Alpha Lambda Delta (Freshman Scholar- 
ship), Alpha Phi Sigma (Críminal Justice), Alpha Pi Mu (Industrial Engineering), Alpha Sigma 
Mu (Metallurgical & Materials Engineering), Beta Alpha Psi (Accounting), Beta Gamma Sig- 
ma (Business), Cardinal Key (Junior Leadership), Chi Epsilon (Civil Engineering), Eta Kappa 
Nu (Electrical Engineering), Kappa Delta Pi (Education), Lambda Sigma (Sophomore Lead- 
ership), Mortar Board (Student Leadership), Omega Chi Epsilon (Chemical Engineering). 
Omicron Delta Kappa (Student Leadership), Omicron Nu (Home Economics), Phi Alpha The- 
ta (History), Phi Eta Sigma (Freshman Scholarship), Phi Kappa Phi (Senior Scholarship), Pi 
Delta Phi (French), Pi Lambda Sigma (Pre-Law), Pi Sigma Alpha (Political Science), Pi Tau 
Sigma (Mechanical Engineering), Psi Chi (Psychology), Rho Chi (Pharmacy), Sigma Delta Pi 
(Spanish), Sigma Gamma Tau (Aerospace Engineering), Sigma Pi Sigma (Physics), Sigma 
Tau Delta (English), Tau Beta Pi (Engineering), Tau Sigma Delta (Architecture & Allied Arts), 
Xi Sigma Pi (Forestry). 
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National Recognition Societies 

The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 

Alpha Eta Rho (Aviation), Alpha Kappa Psi (Business), Alpha Phi Omega (Service), Alpha 
Tau Alpha (Agricultural Education), Angel Flight (Air Force ROTC Auxiliary), Arnold Air Soci- 
ety (Air Force ROTC), Beta Beta Beta (Biology), Block and Bridle (Animal Husbandry), Delta 
Nu Alpha (Transportation), Delta Omicron (Music), Delta Sigma Pi (Commerce & Business 
Administration), Gamma Sigma Delta (Agriculture), Kappa Kappa Psi (Band), Kappa Psi 
(Pharmacy), Lambda Tau (Medica! Technology), National Student Speech, Language, Hear- 
ing Association (Communication Disorders), Omicron Delta Epsilon (Economics), Omicron 
Kappa Pi (Architecture), Order of Omega (Greek Leadership), Phi Delta Kappa (Education), 
Phi Delta Chi (Pharmacy), Phi Lambda Sigma (Pharmacy), Phi Lambda Upsilon (Chemistry), 
Phi Mu Alpha (Music), Phi Psi (Textiles), Phi Zeta (Veterinary Medicine), Pi Alpha Xi (Horti- 
culture), Pi Lambda Theta (Education), Pi Mu Epsilon (Mathematics), Scabbard and Blade 
(Military), Semper Fidelis (Marine Corps ROTC), Sigma Delta Chi (Journalism), Sigma Gam- 
ma Epsilon (Earth Sciences), Sigma Lambda Chi (Building Construction), Sigma Theta Tau 
(Nursing), Sigma Xi (Scientific Research), Society for Technical Communication (Liberal 
Arts), Steerage (Navy ROTC), Tau Beta Sigma (Bano), Upsilon Pi Epsilon (Computer Science). 


Sororities 

Alpha Chi Omega, Alpha Delta Pi, Alpha Gamma Delta, Alpha Kappa Alpha, Alpha Omi- 
cron Pi, Alpha Xi Delta, Chi Omega, Delta Delta Delta, Delta Sigma Theta, Delta Zeta, Kappa 
Alpha Theta, Kappa Delta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi Mu, Pi Beta Phi, Sigma Kappa, Zeta 
Phi Beta, Zeta Тар Alpha. 

The Panhellenic Council coordinates the activities of its member groups. 


Social Fraternities 

Alpha Gamma Rho, Aipha Kappa Lambda, Alpha Phi Alpha, Alpha Psi (professional), Al- 
pha Tau Omega, Beta Theta Pi, Chi Phi, Delta Chi, Delta Sigma Phi, Delta Tau Delta, Delta 
Upsilon (colony), FarmHouse, Kappa Alpha Order, Kappa Sigma. Lambda Chi Alpha, Ome- 
ga Psi Phi, Phi Beta Sigma, Phi Gamma Delta, Phi Kappa Tau, Pi Kappa Alpha, Pi Kappa 
Phi, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Chi, Sigma Nu, Sigma Phi Epsilon, Sigma Pi, Tau Kappa 
Epsilon, Theta Chi, Theta Xi. 

The Interiraternity Council coordinates the relationships among the member fraternities. 


Related Programs and Activities 


Cooperative Education Program 

The Cooperative Education program provides opportunities tor students to alternate quar- 
ters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, education, business and gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Coordination of study and work combines theory and practice. As a result students find 
increased meaning in and motivation for their studies. This experience helps to develop a 
sense of responsibility, judgment, and maturity. Students also benefit financially, since they 
are paid for their work. 

In four-year undergraduate curricula, the Cooperative Education Program is a five-year 
plan. A student must complete at least two quarters of the freshman year with an above 
average scholastic record before "being placed” with an employer. Cooperative Education is 
offered in all curricula of the Colleges of Agriculture, Business, Education, Engineering, Lib- 
eral Arts, and Sciences and Mathematics; in all curricula of the Schools of Forestry and 
Human Sciences; and Architecture, Building Science and Industrial Design in the School of 
Architecture. 

A graduate Co-op Program is arranged for certain students in the master's and doctoral 
programs where employers can provide professional experiences which relate directly to the 
student's specíalized field of study. 

Additional information may be secured trom the Director, Cooperative Education, Auburn 
University, Alabama, 36849-5123. 
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Independent Study 

The Independent Study program provides undergraduate and non-credit correspondence 
instruction, designed primarily for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Cours- 
es are also open to enrolled students with their dean's permission. The credit courses parallel 
these given in the University, award college credit, and are taught by instructors approved by 
the relevant academic department. Any person is eligible for enrollment, although enrollment 
is not equivalent to admission to the University. 

Upon registration the student receives a course manual and instructions. The student will 
be required to do assigned reading, submit written assignments, and possibly do supplemen- 
tal work. A supervised tinal examination is given upon completion of all course assignments. 
Any on-campus student trying to satisfy graduation requirements by independent study must 
complete all coursework and final examinations 30 days prior to graduation. 

Although graduate credit cannot be earned by correspondence, certain undergraduate 
deficiencies may be cleared. 

Persons typically enroll in a correspondence course (1) when job or family responsibilities 
prevent on-campus study; (2) when classroom schedules conflict or a course is unavailable 
during the quarter it is needed; (3) when a person has been away from formal study for some 
time and wishes to get back in stride; (4) while at home during the summer break or when 
participating in a cooperative education program away from the campus. 

Courses are available from the following fields: biology, building science, economics, ge- 
ography, health, mathematics, physical education and recreation, history, nutrition and 
foods, political science, law enforcement, psychology, vocational and adult education. 

Fees for correspondence courses are listed under Fees and Charges. See also Off-Cam- 
pus Credit in the section on Academic Regulations. Application forms and a course bulletin 
are available from Distance Learning, 204 Mell Hall, Auburn University, Alabama 36849- 
5611. Telephone: (205) 844-5103. 


Special Clinics 

The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Communication Disorders, primarily 
a teaching facility, provides service for students with speech, hearing or language problems. 
These services may involve both diagnoses and treatment of problems. 


Bookstores 

The Auburn University Bookstore, located in Haley Center. offers a full line of new and 
used textbooks and other instructional materials. Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity spon- 
sors a nonprofit bookstore in the Foy Union Building where students may purchase and sell 
textbooks. Commercial book outlets also exist in the city of Auburn. 


Parking Permit Registration 

Parking permit registration for all vehicles, including bicycles, is a part of the enrollment 
procedure for all students at the beginning of Fall Quarter. 

Students who bring a vehicle to Auburn University or to the City of Auburn, including bicy- 
cles, after the Fall enrollment period must register for a parking permit at once at the Univer- 
sity Parking Services Unit at AUPD, located at the corner of Donahue and Thach. Failure to 
obtain a parking permit, and to park in the proper zone will subject the operator to certain 
penalties. Vehicles obtaining 10 or more violations are subject to be towed or wheelocked 
and barred from campus. 

Vehicles, excluding motorcycles and bicycles, of all students, excluding Graduate Teach- 
ing Assistants and Graduate Research Assistants, may not travel through or park on the 
main part of campus from 7 a.m. until 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. The main campus is 
the area bounded by but not including College Street, Magnolia Avenue, Samford Avenue 
and Donahue Drive Vehicles belonging to freshmen are not allowed to park in Residential 
("R" Zone) areas during the zone enforcement hours. 

The regulations stated above are subject to modification by the beginning of the Fall Quar- 
ter. Specific and current information on parking areas, regulations, controls, commuting, vio- 
lations and penalties may be found in the Auburn University Traffic and Parking Regulations, 
available at the University Police Department (AUPD). 
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Auburn University has 12 schools and colleges — in addition to the Graduate School — 
which offer curricula leading to degree programs at the bachelor's, master's, specialist's and 
doctoral levels. All schools and colleges except for the schools of Forestry and Nursing have 
departments which oversee various curricula and provide assistance to students in program 
and curriculum planning. The schools of Forestry and Nursing are not organized into depart- 
ments, but these schools offer curricula options and provide students with advising services. 


Academic Programs and Curricula 

A list of all University instructional curricula and programs may be obtained in the Office of 
The Provost and individual program information is available in the various schools and col- 
leges. This section of the Bulletin lists the schools and colleges alphabetically and provides 
information about curricula which are available. In addition, the section provides general de- 
scriptions of: the University-wide Core Curriculum; undergraduate English and history re- 
quirements; the Honors Program; the library; interdepartmental and interdisciplinary curricu- 
la; and the ROTC programs. 


Academic Program Assessment 

Auburn University is committed to the assessment of the effectiveness of its academic 
programs. Departments and academic program faculty have selected various procedures for 
assessing program effectiveness. Some procedures may require that students take compre- 
hensive or exit examinations in their major or examinations at other points during the comple- 
tion of the requirements for major. 


Auburn University's Core Curriculum 

Auburn University's Core Curriculum provides a shared learning experience to all Auburn 
undergraduates. To this effect, the core curriculum is based on the principles of common 
learning, coherence and integration. Common learning refers to a body of knowledge, skills 
and emphasis that will be required in every student's program. Coherence is achieved by 
course sequences and by providing connections among courses. Integration is accom- 
plished through interdisciplinary courses. 

The core curriculum seeks to foster the development of educated citizens through its pur- 
Suit of three goals: 

The development of the student's analytical skills. Courses are designed and taught to 
allow students to discern significant issues and events; ask appropriate questions; approach 
problems; gather, synthesize and interpret information; critically analyze established posi- 
tions; and use knowledge creatively for the enhancement of society. 

The nurture of the student's ability to communicate. The core curriculum requires ex- 
lensive reading in literature, history and the sciences. The core curriculum promotes writing 
by requiring courses designed for that purpose and by including writing reinforcement cours- 
es in the student's curriculum. 

The encouragement of the student's appreciation for their culture and the world in 
which they live. The core curriculum is concerned with the natural world, human behavior, 
history, moral values, technology, great ideas, aesthetic relationships and society 


CORE CURRICULUM 
Core Requirement Course Options or Honors Courses Hours 
English Composition (10) .............. EH 110 English Composition or ................... nens 5 
EH 115 Writing Seminar 
EH 400 Advanced Composition OF .......... em 5 


EH 404 Technical Writing or 
EH 408 Business and Professional Writing 
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Villar Rr ынын ы MEER TREO HY 101 World History 
HY 102 World History 
HY 103 World History 








or 
HY 121 Tech. and Civilization .................... nn 3 
HY 122 Tech. and Civilization ....................................... 3 
HY 123 Tech. and Civilization ....................................... 3 
or 
U 270 Human Odyssey 
U 271 Human Odyssey 
U 272 Human Odyssey 
Literature (Я0] у... ез: еритлегаттъ четт ЕН ЗОРЕ БОЕ |... ненен 5 
EH 221 Great EGON ИЕТ eim Te per TUI AEREE 5 
ESCHER COP Jerem rr rap CHAISE A minimum of 10 hours in a single sequence (including 
labs) in biological science, chemistry, geology or physics 
or 
SM 101, Concepts of Science and one laboratory 
Science course 
Mathematics (5) ......... n At least one course trom MH 160, 161, 162, 163 or any 


math course for which these are a prerequisite 


Philosophy (5) .................. ee PA 101 Introduction to Logic ОГ.................................... 5 
PA 102 Introduction to Ethics or 
PA 201 Deductive Logic or 
PA 218 Ethics and the Health Profession or 





PA 219 Business Ethics 
Social Science (9) ......................... U 101 Social Science: Society and Culture .................. 3 
U 102 Social Science: Political Economy 
U 103 Social Science: Individual and Society .............. 3 
Fine FSIS (95 оленнин ынна MU 373 Music Appreciation ог.................................... 3 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music or 


TH 200 Introduction to Acting and Directing or 
TH 201 Introduction to the Theatre or 

AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture or 

AT 171 History of Art 1 or 

AT 172 History of Art Il or 

AT 173 History ot Art III 


English Composition Requirements 

Students who began collegiate study Fall Quarter 1991 or thereafter must complete the 
English Composition requirements listed in the Core Curriculum: five quarter hours of fresh- 
man composition (EH 110, 115 or 118) and five quarter hours of junior-level composition (EH 
400, 404 or 408). 

Students who began collegiate study at Auburn before Fall Quarter 1991 must satisfy the 
nine-quarter-hour freshman composition requirement of Auburn's previous Liberal Education 
Program. This requirement must be satisfied in one of two ways: (1) with nine or more quarter 
hours of composition in courses involving no duplication, or (2) with nine or more quarter 
hours of credit in English courses, at least one of which must be a composition course. In 
addition to the composition courses listed for the core curriculum, relevant courses include 
EH 220 and 221, However, coursework used to meet the composition requirement may not 
be work used to meet another requirement in the student's curriculum. 

Transfer students may satisfy the relevant requirements above with analogous courses 
from another institution completed with a grade of C or better. For students who transfer to 
Auburn from Fall 1991 up to Fall 1993, the "relevant requirements" will depend on whether 
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the students choose to enroll in pre-Fall 1991 curricula or in curricula containing the new 
Core, Transfer students should confer with their advisors concerning the composition re- 
quirement as soon as possible after enrolling at Auburn University. 

Transfer students awarded advanced standing credit for composition at another institution 
will be awarded analogous credit at Auburn only if they have completed a subsequent com- 
position course at the other institution with a grade of B or better. 

Students entering an undergraduate schoo! at Auburn University after receiving a bache- 
lor's degree from an accredited institution are exempted trom meeting these requirements. 

All Students: Any student failing a composition course at Auburn University must repeat 
that course and any subsequent required composition course at Auburn University (Main 
Campus). 

Students or advisors with special questions about placement or credit for composition may 
call the Director of Composition (205/844-4620). 


Literature Requirement 

Students who began collegiate study Fall 1991 or thereafter must complete the literature 
requirements listed in the Core Curriculum (10 quarter hours of EH 220-221, Great Books, or 
EH 281-282, Honors Great Books). Sophomore standing is a requirement for EH 220, and 
EH 220 is a prerequisite for EH 221. 

Students who began collegiate study before Fall 1991 must satisfy the graduation require- 
ments of their major, which may or may not include literature. 

Transfer students may complete the relevant requirements above with analogous courses 
from another institution completed with a grade of C or better. For students who transfer to 
Auburn from Fall 1991 up to Fall 1993, the "relevant requirements" will depend on whether 
the students choose to enroll in pre-Fall 1991 curricula or in curricula containing the new 
Core. For transfer purposes, any literature course at the sophomore level or above will be 
accepted as analogous to EH 220-221. However, only the first course in a world literature 
sequence will be accepted as meeting the prerequisite tor EH 221. Transfer students with 
credit in another literature course may, of course, take EH 220. 

Students or advisors with special questions about placement or credit for Great Books may 
call the Director of Great Books (205/844-4620). 


History Requirements 

One of the purposes of the University's Core Curriculum is to give students an understand- 
ing of their culture and its backgrounds. Course sequences designed especially tor this pur- 
pose are those in world history, technology and civilization and human odyssey. Student 
must earn nine hours of credit in one of these sequences. 

Credit in history earned at another institution may be allowed on transfer as shown below 
in meeting this particular requirement. The student's dean may require a C grade for a course 
to transfer. 

1. If transfer students have three or four quarter hours іп the first course of a three-course 
sequence in world history or western civilization or technology and civilization, they must 
complete HY 102 and 103 (for world history and western civilization) or HY 122 and 123 (for 
tech. and civ.). A transfer student who had taken the last course in a similar three-course 
ѕедепсе would take HY 101 and 102 or 121 and 122. 

2. If transfer students have four or five quarter hours of credit in the first course of a two course 
sequence in world history, western civilization or technology and civilization, they must 
complete HY 103 (for world history and western civilization) or HY 123 (tor tech. and civ.), A 
transfer student who had taken the last course in a similar two-course sequence would take 
HY 101 or 121. 

3. Students who have earned eight or more quarter hours in world history, western civilization 
ortechnology and civilization are exempt from the history requirement of the Core Curriculum. 

4. Students entering an undergraduate program at Auburn, after earning bachelors' degrees 
from other accredited universities, may be exempted from the history requirements unless 
their curriculums specify one of the three sequences described in this section. 

5. Entering freshmen with no credit hours in history may also elect to take Human Odyssey, U 
270, 271 and 272 to fulfill their Core Curriculum history requirement when no sequence is 
specified in their major 
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The English As A Second Language Program 

The English as a Second Language (ESL) Program offers English language instruction for 
international students and visiting scholars. The program offers instruction in writing, reading 
and conversational skills for Auburn University undergraduate and graduate students, as well 
as international research associates and scholars visiting Auburn. In addition, the ESL pro- 
gram provides assistance in the development of teaching skills to international GTAs through 
the Teacher Effectiveness Program. For more information about the ESL program, call the 
Director of ESL (205/844-5779). 


The Honors Program 

Drawing on the long tradition of honors education, the Auburn University Honors Program 
offers gifted Auburn students the advantages of a small school or college in the context of a 
large university. It is designed for students capable of advanced work, and provides a unique 
opportunity tor academic excellence. The program selects approximately 120 entering fresh- 
men each year; these students come from all colleges and schools with undergraduate pro- 
grams or offerings. Selection is based on ACT or SAT scores, high school grade-point aver- 
age (3.4 minimum) and high school activities. The minimum ACT score for consideration is 
28 (SAT 1160); selections begin with the highest test scores submitted. Students enrolled at 
Auburn can qualify for the Honors Program if they have a 3.4 grade-point average. 

The Honors currículum has two divisions. The curriculum of the lower division consists of 
honors sections of the required University Core Curriculum courses. Completion of these 
courses is recognized by a Sophomore Honors Certificate. The curriculum of the upper divi- 
Sion consists of "contract" courses (as well as reading/thesis courses for those involved in the 
thesis option), completion of which is recognized by a Senior Honors Certificate. Students 
can participate in either of these programs. Students who complete both programs with a 
minimum overall grade-point average of 3.2 graduate as University Honors Scholars. This 
distinction is noted on students' diplomas and transcripts. 


The Institute For Latin American Studies 

The Institute for Latin American Studies (ILAS) helps coordinate Auburn University's sig- 
nificant presence in Latin America. ILAS further contributes to Auburn's growing international 
emphasis by supporting Latin American-related research, instruction and extension across 
the campus. ILAS is involved in establishing agreements with foreign universities, developing 
and assisting with study abroad programs, sponsoring faculty travel for research, strengthen- 
ing the international curriculum, sponsoring special presentations, publishing informational 
material and soliciting outside funds. 


The Study Abroad/Exchange Program 

Auburn University students may choose to study abroad on one of the more than 50 pro- 
grams available in 25 countries around the world. Core, major and elective courses may be 
taught in English and/or in one of several foreign languages. Programs range in length from 
one month to a full calendar year. Recommendations, grade point and quality of application 
are criteria for acceptance into the Study Abroad Program. 

The Auburn Abroad registration allows participants to retain AU student status for ap- 
proved study abroad programs. A prior estimation of credit may be obtained and students 
may apply financial aid to most study abroad programs. 

The Study Abroad/Exchange Office (146 Business Bldg.) provides guidance, program de- 
scriptions, applications and Auburn Abroad registration information. 
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School and College Curricula 


This section of the Bulletin lists the schools and colleges alphabetically and provides intor- 
mation about curricula which are available. In addition, the section provides general descrip- 
tions of interdepartmental and interdisciplinary curricula and ROTC programs. 


Interdepartmental and Interdisciplinary Curricula 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 

THE CURRICULUM in Agricultural Engineering is coordinated by the College of Agricul- 
ture and the College of Engineering, See the College of Agriculture and the Department of 
Agricultural Engineering in the College of Engineeríng for further information. 


Certificate In Aging Studies 

THE CERTIFICATE in Aging Studies is a multi-disciplinary program designed for students 
interested in problems of aging persons which will give them a general competency in geron- 
tology. Students enrolled in any curricula can pursue additional coursework required for the 
Certificate. See the School of Human Sciences for further information. 


Environmental Science (ENS) 

THE CURRICULUM in Environmental Science is an interdepartmental program based on 
the strengths of Auburn University in the engineering, biological and physical sciences. See 
the Department of Civil Engineering in the College of Engineering for further information. 


Forest Engineering (FYE) 

THE CURRICULUM in Forest Engineering is coordinated by the School of Forestry and 
the College of Engineering. See the Department of Agricultural Engineering in the College of 
Engineering for further information. 


Geological Engineering (GE) 

THE CURRICULUM in Geological Engineering is an interdisciplinary curriculum conduct- 
ed cooperatively by the departments of Civil Engineering and Geology. See the Department 
of Civil Engineering in the College of Engineering for further information. 


Materials Engineering (MTL) 

THE CURRICULUM in Materials Engineering is an interdisciplinary curriculum conducted 
cooperatively by departments in the College of Engineering and the College of Sciences and 
Mathematics. See the Department of Mechanical Engineering in the College of Engineering 
for further information. 


General information about most college and school undergraduate admission, retention 
and graduation standards as well as other information about the college or school is provided 
in this Bulletin, Each undergraduate academic program which is offered by a school or col- 
lege is listed with the required and elective courses, The curriculum models which display 
program requirements are provided as quides for students and advisors to plan the individual 
student's plan of study. Those courses which are required must be taken by students unless 
they are given permission to substitute courses by their academic deans. 

The University recognizes students may not be able to schedule courses in the year and 
quarter as presented in the curriculum models. Academic advisors will attempt to help stu- 
dents schedule courses such that students can complete their programs in a timely manner 
and so that course prerequisites can be met. 

Graduate School programs and courses of instruction are listed in the Graduate Bulletin. 
Please contact the Graduate School for further information. 


All undergraduate curricula provide for 


College of Agriculture 


JAMES E. MARION, Dean 
R.L. GUTHRIE, Associate Dean 
R.A. VOITLE, Associate Dean 
W. J. ALVERSON JR., Assistant Dean 


THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE prepares students for careers in agriculture and related 
professions. Courses provide a broad foundation in the basic sciences, a general knowledge of 
the applied sciences, and a reasonable number of cultural subjects. Most of the basic science 
courses are given in the freshman and sophomore years and serve as a basis for a better under- 
standing o! the applied or more practical subjects which are usually taken in the junior and senior 
years. 

A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Business and Economics, Agricultural Journalism, Agri- 
cultural Science, Agronomy and Soils, Animal and Dairy Sciences, Fisheries Management, Hor- 
ticulture, Entomology-Integrated Pest Management, Poultry Science and Rural Sociology. If stu- 
dents wish to major in a field where the courses are not prescribed in the catalog, they should 
consult with the Dean. 

The College of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in Agriculture for the cur- 
ricula of Agricultural Engineering and Agribusiness Education. 

Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a grade lower than C at 
any other college or university. 

Transter credit for agricultural subjects not considered equivalent to those required in the cho- 
sen curriculum may be substituted for elective credit; however, duplication of credit will not be 
allowed. Equivalency of agricultural subjects will be determined by the Dean's Office; however, 
students may also obtain transfer credit on the basis of validating examinations. Arrangements 
for validating examinations must be made with the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter of 
enrollment in the College of Agriculture at Auburn and the examinations must be completed 
before the middle of the second quarter. Transfer credit in lieu of courses that are considered to 
be upper division courses in substance at Auburn University will not be accepted from two-year 
colleges. 


Minors 

The College of Agriculture offers minors in Agricultural Business and Economics (options in 
Agribusiness or Natural Resources Management), Agronomy and Soils, Animal and Dairy Sci- 
ences, and Rural Sociology. Requirements necessary to meet the minor are listed with each of 
the above curricula. 


Pre-Veterinary Medicine 

It is possible to gain admission to the College of Veterinary Medicine upon completion of the 
minimum requirements listed below. Students may declare an option upon admission to the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and must declare an option by the end of their freshman year. If students are 
admitted to the College ot Veterinary Medicine after the completion of all the requirements in the 
first three years of the option, they may obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in the option after 
completion of the freshman year of the College of Veterinary Medicine. 

The minimum requirements for admission to the College of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn Uni- 
versity, (111 quarter hours), are incorporated in the first three years of the options listed under the 
following curricula: Animal and Dairy Sciences, Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures and Poultry 
Science. 





English Composition * ................. 10 Mathemalics * CH 207, 208 ..›..—...—..10 
Writing Reinforcement * x Philosophy * 5 Ps 205, 206,207 __.. 12 
World History * enm 9 Social Studies 3B Bl 161.308 sss 10 
Literature * essem 10 Fine Arts * ...... .3 ADS 321 ..... — a 
CH 103, 104, 105 sss 15 Scientific Electives ,B 





*  Forspecifics, see Core Curriculum on pages 38-39; however, a senior WR course will be availadie in the College ot 
Veterinary Medicine for students who entered the DVM program prior to receiving the В S. degree 
Seo also tho curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV), College of Sciences ала Málnemahcs. 





College of Agriculture 


Dual Degree Program With Engineering 

This program gives students the opportunity lo receive two baccalaureate degrees - one in 
agriculture and one in engineering. Although the program was developed primarily for students 
desiring a combination of a biological sciences program with an engineering program, it does not 
preclude the consideration of other Agriculture-Engineering combinations. 

In general, students will be enrolled in the College of Agriculture for approximately three years 
and in the College of Engineering for approximately two years. During the first three years, the 
Students should take those mathematics, physics and chemistry courses necessary to allow 
them to transfer to the College of Engineering. Additionally, before transferring to the College of 
Engineering, they should have completed approximately three-fourths of the tota! hours required 
by the College of Agriculture for the awarding of the degree. 

To become dual-degree candidates under this program, students must have grade-point aver- 
ages which indicate the likelihood of satisfactory completion of College of Engineering degree 
requirements and a recommendation from the Dean of the College of Agriculture. Recommenda- 
tion should be sought one quarter before time of expected transfer to the College of Engineering. 

It is also possible for qualified students to transfer to Ihe College of Engineering following the 
junior year with the intent of seeking a master's degree rather (han a bachelor's degree in one of 
the engineering disciplines. Consult the Engineering Dean's Office concerning this option. 


Agricultural Business and Economics 


The agribusiness sector is dynamic and diverse with employment opportunities existing with 
lirms ranging from the farm firm to those preparing food and fiber for the ultimate consumer and 
the firms and agencies that serve and oversee the industry. Agribusiness is the largest industry in 
the U.S., accounting for about a fifth of the total economic output and one of every five jobs. To 
effectively address issues resulting from the diversity and complexity of today's agriculture, young 
men and women need strong backgrounds in the business and economic concepts which relate 
to agriculture and agribusiness. Also, knowledge of the technical aspects of agriculture and a 
broad-based background in the sciences and liberal arts are desirable. The Agricullural Business 
and Economics curriculum provides this training and background. 

While the AEC student may choose a general program of study, selection of one of three 
career path options can provide more directed specialized training in Agribusiness Management 
and Marketing, Farm Management or Natural Resources Management. The Agribusiness option 
emphasizes training in management, marketing/sales and finance. Employment opportunities 
range the gamut of the food and fiber system and careers may involve such areas as manage- 
ment, sales, finance, government, public relations or personnel. The Farm Management option 
provides training in management and decision-making at the farm level along with the technical 
aspects of production agriculture. Graduates can pursue careers in the farm sector as owner- 
operators or managers. Employment opportunities for graduates of the Natural Resources Man- 
agement option will increase over time as resource scarcity, environmental and rural develop- 
ment issues become more critical. Public institutions which are entrusted with managing and 
safeguarding our natural resource endowment are primary employers of graduates in this area. 
Students who forego the career paths and opt for a general program of study can design it to help 
them reach their goals and aspirations and help ensure a rewarding career. Beyond the identified 
career areas, graduates of the program complete advanced degrees in the discipline and in 
business and law schools. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics (AEC) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quanter 
MH 161 An. Geom А Cal * 5 MM 1690162.. : 5 АЕС 200 Ag Econ, | 5 
EH 110 Eng. Comp..... „В BI 101 Рип. Biol. 8 U саг ASe. 3 
HY  1210r101 ое v» mnt 102 Рона Economy з HY 1230r!03 y 3 
и 101 Soc., Cult & Environ 3 HY 1220102 2.89 ВІ  1020r103 5 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AEC 210 Mic. Comp. App, Ag......3 АЕС 202АдЕсоп.!!................5_ АЕС 301 Agr Marketing... 4 
COM 100 Prot Сотт.............. . 3 АС 212 Accounting Hoc RSY 261 Rural Soc. s 3 
Ag. Elective (°° 1... 5 Ag. Electiva Il "** ee 4 Core/Fine Ants ** 3 
AC 211 Accounting I... „4 EH  220Greal Books | 5 EH 221 Great Books I| ..........5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
АЕС 304 Ag Finance ... 4 АЕС 307 Ag. Law... & AEC 530 Ag, Trade „ouo 4 
OMS 2150r MN 301 ...... 5 РА 219 Bus. Eos ........ 5 ЕН 406 BSP Үү. _............ s 
Career Path Elect #9 Career Path Etct # 5 Career Path Elect d ? 
Ag, Elect It *** m! аа. 








College of Agriculture 


SENIOR YEAR 
AEG 501 Farm Mgt suene 5 АЕС 503 Ад. Pricas ........ ЕЕЕ 4 АЕС 505 Ад. Ройсу...................... 3 
AEC 509 Resource Econ, ........... 4 AEC 490 Undergrad. Seminar 1 АЕС 510 Ag. Bus. М@...................5 
Career Path Elect. & a. З Career Path Elect. 8 ............7 Career Path Elect. # в 
Gen. Elect. # ............... 2 Gen. Elect ## . 5 


TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
MH 160 may be taken as a general elective. 
" For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41 
== One agricultural elective must be selected from each of the following three groupings: (I.) ADS 200 of PH 201; (II.) 
AN 350-354. and (111.) AY 200, HF 201 or HF 202. 
я Must be selected from the approved listing in the department. 
## ROTC may be substituted for the eight hours of general electives and lour hours of career path electives. 

Career Path Options. Undergraduate АЕС majors may select one of three career paths. (1. Agribusiness Management 
and Marketing, Il. Farm Management, or IIl. Natural Resources Economics) or they may opt for a more general degree 
program by taking courses from all career path listings. Required courses within each career path option are designated by 
* and required courses lor students selecting the geheral program are identified by **. A list of career path courses and 
recommended electives is available from the department head of dean 

AEC 389, Agricultural Business and Economics Internship. Up to eight hours credit is available subject to 
arrangements with approved firms, businesses or agencies. 


Minors in Agribusiness and Natural Resources Management are offered to non-AEC majors. 
Program requirements for each area include completion of a minimum of 20 hours or five (5) 
courses from the following listings plus prerequisites of AEC 202 and 210 or equivalents. 

Agribusiness: AC 215*, AEC 301, 303, 304*, 307, 501* or 510*, 503, 505, 530. 

Natural Resources Management: AEC 200*, 305, 307, 503, 505, 509*, 512*, RSY 565. 


* Represents required courses 


Agricultural Engineering 

The Agricultural Engineering curriculum provides graduates with engineering skills necessary 
1o serve the nation's largest industry — agriculture. In addition to a strong background in math- 
ematics, physical sciences and basic engineering fundamentals, agricultural engineering stu- 
dents receive training in biological agricultural sciences. Through technical electives in the senior 
year, one can specialize in one or more areas to include soil and water conservation, power and 
machinery design, electric power and processing, agricultural structures and environment, food 
engineering, waste management and agricultural pollution control. 

The curriculum is coordinated by the College of Engineering and the College of Agriculture. 
Students register in Engineering and are assigned an academic advisor in Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. Beginning students should apply for admission to the College of Engineering and complete 
the Pre-Agricultural Engineering program. For qualified agricultural students who develop an in- 
terest in Agricultural Engineering during their freshman year, an alternate course sequence for 
completion of the Pre-Agricultural Engineering program under the guidance of an Agricultural 
Engineering advisor is available in the College of Agriculture. 

See the College of Engineering section for admission and degree requirements. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 











FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 161 Ап. Geom. & Са!....._...5 MH 162An. Geom & Cal. ...... 5 МН  163An Geom, & Cal. ...........: 5 
CH  t03Fund.Chem.]......... «4 CH 104 Fund. Chem. Io... PS 220 Gen. Physics! „З 
CH 1031беп. Cham, Lab —. і CH 104LGen. Chem Lab 1 PS 220LGen, Physics Lab I ....... 1 
CSE 120 Intro. Engr. Comp. ..... 9 ЕН 110 Eng. Comp 5 РА 1020r219 .... m 
HY 1210101... 3 HY 1220(10? .................. wa | HY. 12:06 1098. LL | 
ROTC or Free Elect ....... t ROTC or Free Elect. uf ROTC or Free EEG, ............... 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 Ап. Geom. & Cal. n: 5 i А -3 ЕЕ 330 Ал.&0еѕ. Log. Cir. ... 
РЭ 221 Gen, Physics Il ............... 3 3 ЕСА 201 Thermodynamics I 
PS  2?1LGen. Physics Lab ll ........1 .1 EGR 235 Dyamics}............ 
AN 201 Engr. Prin, Blo. Syst. —....5 3 ЕН 220 Great Books 
EGR 205 Mech.-Statics ..........._.. З 5 Core/Fine Arts ** 
ROTC or Free Elec. ......... 1 ROTC or Free Elec. s! ROTC or Free Elec. ..... 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AN 31! Mob. Ед. Des. Funda... 
AN 315 Proc. Engr, Bio Syst. ~. 
EE 303into to EE lt... 
EH 404 Tech Wr. ss 


AN 313Lnd/Wtr, Соп.. Eng. = 
AN 316 Elec. Syst. in Ag. ............ 


CE 310 Hydraulic |... ss 3 
AN 317 Env. Con Biol Syst, .......3 
5 
4 


EE 302 Intro. to EE I... 
AY 307 Gen. Soils ........ 
EH 221 Great Books I! 


1 I 
Un Uo оо 


АЕС 202 Ag. Econ. \!................... 
Tech. Elective * ................... 


oon» 








College of Agriculture 





SENIOR YEAR 
AN 403 Struct. Anal. & Des. . 3 AN  430Engr Des. Bio. WI. _4 AN 530Egr Ds. Bio. Sys. I)... 4 
IE 360 Engr. Econ. Anal. ..... 3 AN 414 Ire. Syst. Des.. „а An /Plant Sc. Elect. 4 
AN 418 Wst. MgtJUtil. Systs. 4 An./Plant Set. Elect. 6 Tech. Beet, “е. 4 
AN  509Hydr Cont Syst. sc 4. U saab ea tdi 3 U 103 Individual & Society.. 3 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ......3 ent 





TOTAL — 207 QUARTER HOURS 
* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of technical electives. 
* For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41 


Agricultural Journalism 


The Agricultural Journalism major provides graduates with training in a wide range of agricul- 
tural courses and a strong background in journalism. 

Virtually all large agricultural firms, plus scores of agricultural related magazine companies, 
publish printed material on a regular basis for the general public and/or members of their organi- 
zation. Editors and writers of such publications often require a specialized knowledge of agricul- 
tural subject matter and terminology as well as the ability to practice the requirement of accurate 
and responsible journalism. Likewise, Cooperative Extension Services and Agricultural Research 
Information Departments hire a wide variety of agricultural journalism graduates. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Journalism (AJ) 



























FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
u 101 Soc., Cult, & Environ. ....3 U 102 Political Economy ............ 3 ADS 200 Int. A &D Sci. A . 5 
ВІ  101Prin OF Biol... 5 BI 107 Env. of Biol. s м 5 МН 160Pre-Cal w/Trg. . B- 
EH 110 Eng. Comp... „5 PA 1020г2180г219...............59 IM 101 Newspaper Sly ~. 3 
HY  1210r101..... 3 HY 122o(102. ..9 MY 1230г103.. „9 
Elective ..... 1 Elective . А. Elective .. VA 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 103 Ғипа, Сһет. ...........„..4 ЕН 220 Great Books 1... 5 ЕН 221 Great Books Il ................ 5 
CH 103LGen Chem. Lab 1 CH 104 Fund. Chem.. oom’ U — 103 Individual & Society 3 
AY 5 CH 104LGen, Chem Lab} РН 201 Poultry Sci. . 4 
JM 5 JM 313 Reporting .. н ..5 ENT 204 Insects 3 
(v1 Elective ..... 1 Elective ......... 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AEC АЕС 210 Mic. App. Ад. ..........„„.. O JM 322 Feature Writ os 
HF CSE 100 intro. О РС .................... Э  RTF 338 Broad. News Writ. 










ET 





JM ADS 3210r322.... 45 JM 314 Editing ... 
COM EH Adv. Comp. ** 0 Core/Fine Ans ** 
Elective ................. 3 Th OC 
SENIOR YEAR 

AEC „4 ЈМ 421 Photo Joum. | sss .& AEC 505 Ад. Policy sus 3 
JM .8 JM  423Joumalism Wkshp.*.....3 ЈМ 304 or PR 304 ........ LUN 
AY 5 JM ned Ed/Prod. ..., ..8 ВТЕ 3XX Prod. Req. # .. oy 
JM or TA Electives ses э 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
# One of the following must be taken: RTF 334, 335, 336 or 337 
## Typing is a pre-requisite for JM 221 and 313. Students who do not have the typing ability required should deter ADS 
200 until the junior year and elect VED 200. Typewriting |, in its place. 
* JM 425 may be substituted. 
* for University Core options to satisfy this requirements, see pages 40-41 


Agricultural Science (AG) 














FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Uu 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ, ...... 3 HY PPB OF 309 мадды э Сн 104 Fund. Chem. 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. sm. -5 CH 3 CH 104LChem. Lab .. 
EH 110 Eng. Comp. s.. 245 0M ADS 200 Int. An. & Dh. Sci, 
HY  1210r101.. а Bl HY 123 or 103 
Elective # 1 О 10? Political Боо 


Elective _.............. 














ЕН AEC 202 Ag. Econ. 11 5 ЕН 221 Great Books Il ........ 
В! CH 207 or 203 .... „5 НЕ 202 Fruit & Veg, Prod. 
PS BI 103 An, Biol. 5 РА Core/Philosophy ** ... 
у 103 Individual & Society „3 IgM AUS сеснен 
р ДОТОР Й онемение 





College of Agriculture 















JUNIOR YEAR 
PH  201Poult S0... € BY 306 Fund. Plant Phys. .... 5 AY 
СОМ 100 Prof, Com. 5... З PLP 309 Gon. Plant Path. .............5 
AEC 210 Mic. Comp. Ад. .............3 EH 404 Tech. Wnting .... 5 
ADS 321 An Bioch & Nutr. 5 раа 
SENIOR YEAR 
AY  4000r401.., 5 АЕС 30!1Ag.Mkt ......‚....... 4 ADS or PH Elective * 4 
FY 350 For. Ма. Owners .......... 5 AY 502 Soil Fertil... ..5 АЕС 501 Farm Mgt. «B 
Ag. Engr. Ё!өс.##...............4 Elective. . 5 ENT 502 Econ Entol... .5 
Elective ae aaa Seminar ### 1 Ele. ссни 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
# — Six quarter hours о! credit lor electives may be substituted for basic ROTC during the treshman and sophomore years 
же То be selected from AN 350, 351. 352, 353 and 356. 
иий То be selected trom ADS 380, AEC 490, AY 490, HF 490, PH 401 or RSY 490. 
To be selected from ADS 401, 403, 405, 407, 409 or PH 501. 
"~ For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 

Courses are designed to prepare Agronomy graduates for several major areas of endeavor: 
(1) the chemical industry, producers of fertilizers, herbicides and other agricultural chemicals; (2) 
farm-advisory agencies such as soil testing laboratories and other private consultants; (3) public 
farm-advisory agencies such as the Agricultural Extension Service or the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice; (4) Research agencies of corporations, U.S. Department of Agriculture, colleges and univer- 
sities and State Agricultural Experiment Stations; (5) turigrass industry; (6) farming. 

Four undergraduate options are available to students in Agronomy and Soils. They are (1) 
Science Option, for those who plan to pursue graduate work, (2) Production Option, (3) Business 
Option, and (4) Turf Management Option. 































FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

CH 103 беп. Chem........... 4 В! 101 Prin. of Biol. nee 5 B) 102 Plant Вїю!....................... 5 
CH 1031 Gen. Chem, Lab ..1 OH 104 Сел. Сләт.................4_ МН 161 An. Geom & Cal. me 
MH —160Pre-Cal w/Trg........... 5. CH 1041 Gen. Chem Lab 1 ADS 200 Intr. A&D Sci. ## .. „5 
AY 200 Crop Prod. ........., 5 EH 110Еп9. Сотр.....................5 ЕКОН а ль eem 1 

Electiva P sse 1 PRORA M user news | REL mM 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

CH 207 Org. Chem. ......... ..4 АЕС 202Ag.Ec0n.1............5 ВҮ 306 Fund. Pit. Рћуѕ...........„.5 
CH  207L Org. Chem. Lab or О 10150с,, Cut. & En . 3 PS 2085 Intro. Physics 4 
CH 203 Org, Chem. ..... ..5 HY 101 World History...............3 PS 2051 Physics Lab........ tor 
AY  312Prin. Weed Sci. „5 АҮ 304Gen. Soils .... NEM. PS 200Fund Physics ........ 5 
EH 220 Great Books |... jS Elective 8 ..... .1 EH 221 Great Books І! ................5 
EH  40B0r404 sss 5S 2Ү PLP 308 Plant Path.............. 5 
Electives ....... en d AY 401 Prin For. Crops 5 
HY 102 World History ss. 3 HY PA 101 ог 10207219 ............5 
и 102 Polibcal Economy 3 и L———— PE 
ENT 502 Econ. Entol. ..5 АЕС 2100r OMS AY 400 Ра. Ср. Prd. ###._......... 5 
Core/Fine Arts ** eec d Elective ... б АҮ 515 Soil Morph . ‚5 
Electives .... „9 АҮ 50250 Ғеп. .. Electives ......... 45 
. AY 4905г Seminar төлөн © 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
#  Mayuse for ROTC. 
## Students in Tur! will take AY 315 
### Not required in Turf option 
** For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
OPTIONS IN AGRONOMY AND SOILS 

PRODUCTION OPTION: Required Courses: AN 350, AY 506, 508, 510, AEC 501, plus 14 hours of electives. 
TURF MANAGEMENT OPTION: Required Courses: AN 350, 356, HF 221, 521, AY £06, 516, AC 215, MN 310, plus five 

hours electives. Seven hours of advanced ROTC can be substituted for required courses according to the student's 


BUSINESS ¢ OPTION: Required Courses: AY 506, 508, AEC 501, 503, AC 215, MN 310, MT 241 or AEC 307, plus tiva 
hours of electives. Seven hours of advanced ROTC can be substituted for required courses according to the 
SCIENCE ETT Bequied Courses: AN 350, CH 207 (instead of CH 203), PS 205 (instead of PS 200), CH 105. 305, 
plus 23 hours of electives, which must include an additional 10 hours of AY courses 
Minor: The minor will consist of 25 quarter hours. The course requirements are: AY 304 (305 or 
307 may be substituted); AY 200; five hours from AY 502, 508, 515; five hours from AY 400, 401, 
315, 312, 510; and an additional five hours from any of these. A student is responsible for having 
the prerequisites for any of these courses the student takes. 





College of Agriculture 


Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


Two curriculum options are available within the ADS Department to accommodate students 
with varied career goals and prepare them for leadership careers in livestock and related indus- 
tries. The Agribusiness/Muscle Foods/Production option offers students flexibility in designing a 
custom-made program by selection of professional electives. Upon completion of this option, 
graduates should be qualified for career opportunities in livestock production, journalism, exten- 
sion, livestock feed/nutrition, pharmaceutical industry, sales and merchandising, agricultural fi- 
nance, governmental and private agencies and industries related to the processing of meat prod- 
ucts. 

Contemporary animal agriculture i$ expanding into a "high tech" era which needs graduates 
with basic science backgrounds lo aid in discovery and development of new concepts for animal 
production. The Pre-Veterinary/Basic-Science (ADPV) option provides students with a founda- 
tion in biological and physical science necessary for entry into graduate programs in biotechnol- 
ogy and related disciplines while satisfying prerequisites for veterinary school. Postgraduate 
studies are necessary for most positions in teaching, extension and research at universities and 
allied animal industries, as well as areas of biotechnology. 


Agribusiness/Muscle Foods/Production Options (ADS) 















FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

ADS 110 Orient, An. Dal. So, sess 1 Bl 161 Gen, Bol mm —5 AEC 202 Ад. Econ !!.......... 5 
ADS 200 intr. An. Dai. 5с. ........5 СОМ 100 Prot. Comm. .......... 29: Bí 1'OAW&BOL. venen 5 
EH  110Eng.Comp..... „Б PA 102 intr. Ethics... 5. PS 200 Gen. PhYSIOS .................® 
MH — 160 Pre-Cal w/Tng 5 U 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. .._... 3 ROTC or Elect. ..............—.....7 

ROTC or Elect „4 ROTC or Elect. 1 LL 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

CH 103 Fund. Chem. | . 4 ADS 271! Value Based Analysis... 4 АЕС 210 Microcompulers ............. 3 
CH 103LGen. Chem. Lab ........1 CH 104Fund Chem II... 4 CH 203 Org. Chem, .............. 5 
EH 220 Great Books | . 5 CH  104LGen.Chem.Lab ........ 1 НҮ 103 World Hist. INi... <2 
HY 107 World Hist. |... З НУ 102 World Hist II.. 3 ZY 300 Genetics ............ wd 
u 102 Political Economy .... з U 103 individual & Society. <a ROTC or Elect. 7—61 

ROTC or Elect. sss 1 ROTC or Elect. . 1 "чта n - 

JUNIOR YEAR 

ADS 321 An. Bioch. Nutr 5 ADS 322 Feeds & Feeding... 4 — ADS 370 Meat Sci. e 
ADS 361 Repro, Phys. ., 5 ADS 350 An. Breeding ............. ..& ADS 380 Under. Sem. ............\ 
ZY «251 or 316. 5 EH 221 Great Books ll .. 5 EH 404Tech.Wrting 5 

Elective .... 1 MU 373 Music Appreciation ........З МВ 300 беп. Місгобю!. 5 

SENIOR YEAR 

ADS 4XX Prod. Requirement * 4 Electives 15 Elctiv08 .........—.. шашы) 18 
AEC 510 Ад. Bus. КМ ў 5 2. СТ = "T: 7 

Electives .. — n l 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
*  Oneol the following courses must be taken. ADS 401, 403, 405, 407. 409, 470 


Pre-Veterinary Medicine/Basic Science Option (ADPV) 

The curriculum listed in the first nine quarters (141 quarter hours) will satisfy the requirements 
for admission to the College of Veterinary Medicine. Satisfactory completion of the remaining 
requirements of the ADPV curriculum or completion of one year in the Veterinary Medicine cur- 
riculum entitles the student to the B.S. degree in Animal and Dairy Sciences. The following model 
is one of several combinations of classes qualifying for the B.S. degree’. 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Querter Third Quarter 
ADS 1!00r An & Dairy Sc. ....1 Bl 101 беп. Biol... 5 ADS 200 Intr. An. dm ET 
CH  t*O03Fund.Chem.|1......... СН !04Fund Chem Il- ВІ 103An Biol. anas mede GF 
CH 1031 Сеп. Chem. Lab .......... 1 Сн 104 беп. Chem. Lab .........! CH 105Fund Chem. ii.. EL. лу | 
EH  "üEng.Comp....... 5. РА  Tü2Imr ЕбҮс»..............„5 СН 105LGen, Chem. Lab „s. 1 
MH  160Pre-Cal WIIG. 5 ROTC or Elect. .. ER ROTC or Elect. see 
ROTC or Elect. ..................... 1 e Eier 2, cds Mio pup а 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH  2070.Chem. s CH 208 Org. Chem ..........3 ЕН 221 Great Books |1... 





CH 207L Org. Chem. Lab 
HY 101 World Hist | .. 
MU 373 Music Appr. .... 
PS = 205 intr, Physics | 
PS  205L Physics Lab . T 

ROTC or Elect. ................... x 


CH 208L Org. Chem. Lab ......... v PS 207 Intr.Physics ti! = 
EH  220GreatBooks!.... PS 2071 Physics Lab ............... 
PS 206 intr. Physics II TX ZY 300Genetics sin 
PS  206LPhysics Lab sss ROTC or Elect. 

FROLIC or ЕИ 1 ЫЫ с и ннн 





—— d (0 00 = 5 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
ADS 271 Value Based Analysis ....4 ADS 350 Ап, Breed... ADS 370 Meat Sa. ....... E | 
ADS 321 Ап. Bio Nutr... 5 ADS 322 Feeds & Feeding 4 ADS 380 Under. Sem. Л 
EH 404 Tech. Writing „5 HY 102 World Hist. II ..... 3 ZY 2510r316..... 5 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. .....3 U 102 Political Econom: 3 HY 103 World Hist. III .. 3 
Act VEA з (Има sven evan Elective ................... Е. 1 и 103 Individual & Society ........3 
SENIOR YEAR 
ADS 4XX Prod. Require." e. 4 COM 100 Prof. Comm. . АЕС 210 Microcomp. ..... 
ADS 361 Reprod. Рһуѕ. ................. 5 Electives ..... MB 300 Gen. Microbiol 
АЕС 202 Ag. Econ. ||... votive IB, tie Electives .. 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
Must complete ADS 200 and 321 and four of the following seven courses; ADS 271, 322, 350, 361, 370, 520 and 
ADS 4XX (where ADS 4XX is one of the following production courses: ADS 401, 403, 405, 407, 409, 470). 


Minor in Animal and Dairy Sciences: Animal and Dairy Sciences encompasses a broad indus- 
try that includes the food animals as well as those kept for recreational or companionship pur- 
poses. The minor will allow students from other disciplines to become familiar with the animal 
industry. Students interested in completing a minor in Animal and Dairy Sciences should contact 
the Dean of the College of Agriculture. The minor program, available only to non-ADS majors, 
requires completion of 20 hours from the following listing: ADS 200*, 270**, 271, 321, 322, 330%" 
or 331*** or 333***, 350, 361, 370°", 401, 403, 405, 407, 409, 470, 520. 

* Required course 


"н Credit will be allowed for only one of these two courses. 
** Credit will be allowed for only one of these three courses. 


Entomology - Integrated Pest Management (ENTI) 


The Entomology - Integrated Pest Management curriculum in the Department of Entomology is 
designed to provide the student with a broad base of training in the pest sciences. This option will 
prepare the student for employment in many phases of animal and plant agriculture. It also can be 
used as the basis for advanced study in such fields as entomology, plant pathology, nematology 


and weed science. 







































FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ...3 U 102 Political Economy ..........3 U 103 Individual & Society .........3 
BI 101 Gen. Biol. ....... „5 Bl 102 Plant Biol. ........ .5 ВІ 1034An.Biol ........ е8 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. | . 4 CH 104 Fund. Chem. 11. .4 ЕН 110 Eng. Comp. „8 
CH 1031 Gen. Chem. Lab . 4.1 Сн  104LGen. Chem. Lab 1 HY 101 World History . _@ 
Core/Fine Ап "* . .8 MH 161 Ап. Geom. & Gal. = .......5 Elective .. «»T 

Elective * 1 Elective „1% па w 
EH 5 ENT 304 беп. Entomology .. 5 
HY .4 CH 208 Org. Chem. ........ 3 
PS .1 CH 2081 Org, Chem. Lab 2 
3 АҮ 304Gen.Soll.. 5 
me Elective ............. 1 
5 MB 300 Мїсгомо!.......................... 5 
AY "c ENT 510 Insect Ident. ... 5 
ZY 306 Prin. Ecol. 5 EH 404 Tech. Writing ** . 5 
АЕС 210 Micro: in Ag. ee З ^ ».5 PLP 309 Gen, Plant Ра!ћ...............5 
ENT 406 Mthds. Ins. Pest Мо. ......5 ENT 503 Toxicology .. .§ ENT 405 App. Entomol. Bi.: 
DMS 215 Intr. Biol. Stat. ... . 5 ENT 404 Ins. Aff. Humans 5 АЕС 200 Ag. Econ |. „8 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 





E Six quarter hours credit for electives may be substituted for basic ROTC during the freshman and sophomore years. 
** For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
*** if the student is not prepared for MH 161, MH 160 may be taken for elective credit. 
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Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 

The curricula in Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures have both Science and Production Op- 
tions that prepare students for careers in sport fish management, aquatic ecology and aquac- 
ulture. The Pre-Vet Option meets the admission requirements for the AU College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 


Curriculum in Fisheries Management (FAA) 


















































SCIENCE OPTION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Bi  101Prin. Biol. sss 5 в!  !02PlantBio 2... 303 An. Biol... ean BB 
CH 103 Fund. Chem- l... .4 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. . 205 intr. Phys./Lab ... „5 
CH  103LGen.Chem. Lab . .1 CH 104 Fund: Chem Il- 110 Eng, Comp. ....... „б 
fe „5 CH  104LGen Chem. Lab Elective’... E 
ae ре ыт «тт, ee От тет 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
3 Core/History** „3 Core/History** ....... d 
EH „5 ЕН 221 Огеа!Воойв!!............. 5 СОМ 100 Prot. Comm. .. 3 
PS „5 CH cR A iem „5 CH 208 Org. Chem Lab. AS 
жа Elective’ . v | Core/Fine Arts™" ud 
niania a E eo жае Elective* ay 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FAA 538 Gen, ІсМһу. sss FAA 537/9 Fish Biol. , or FAA 401 Limnology .. -......-- 
ZY 251 Рһузю!.......... FAA 511 Prin. Aquacult. . »,.58 ЕМТ 304 Gen. Entomol. . 
AEC 202 Ад. Econ, Il.. von ZY 306 Prin. Ecology ........5 U 103 Individual & Society 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ, 9 АЕС 210 Microcomp. App. ...........3 PE Swimming.. - 
: ITA: 102 Роса Есолоту saman S sm creasengcevecenscerscerecevocesvcrvprevvarvned’ 
SENIOR YEAR 
..1 РАА 454HatchMan.1......5 DMS 501 Biostat, .......................... 
„5 MB 300 беп. Micro. ...., 5 FAA 455 Hatch Man |1... А 
„5 ZY  401inver. Zool.. a ado tna gee i M 
саб Elective’ . ^ 1 Elective* — ы 
TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 





For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 























Six quarter hours (ог electives may be substituted tor basic ROTC during the freshman and sophomore years. 












PRODUCTION OPTION 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
BI S Bi 108 Pet Oo. oom m 
CH 4 EH 110 Eng. Comp... «5 
CH ‚1 CH 104 Fund. Chem. Ii.. 5 
..6 CH  104LGen.Chem.Lab . 1 
Elective" , 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
і le I| 3 Core/History"* ......... «end wd 
EH 220 Great Books | „5 ЕН 221 Great Books II. 5 wid 
MB 300 Gen. Microbiol. .. - 5 AY 304 беп. Soils ... .5 wD 
Elective" ............; 3 Elective’ ..... arð 3 
А. AON S E асо, - n ыё 
. JUNIOR YEAR 

FAA 538Gen lchthy. ~. FAA 537/9 Fish Bio. Lab... of РАА 401 Limnology «5 
ADS 321 An. Biochem. .. FAA 511 Prin. Aquacult. .5 EH 404 Tech. Writ... 5 
AEC 202 Ag. Econ. I| ZY 306 Prin. Ecol. ...... 5 U  103lndividual & Society .........3 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ AEC 210 Місгосотр. App. «o .3 PE Swimming ........ І 2 

TR u 102 Politcal Economy ............ З KINN E Fink IEE m 





+ 


TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
Six quarter hours for electives may be substituted for basic ROTC during the freshman and sophomore years 
For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 





FAA 402 Fish Hith. Man. ............... 
FAA 455 Hatch Мал Il .. 
Core/Philosophy ** 


^ coo 





Bl 
CH 
CH 


EH 
PS 


FAA 
ADS 
FAA 


FAA 
AEC 
zy 
MB 


College of Agriculture 


FISHERIES MANAGEMENT (FPV) — PRE-VET OPTION 


First Quarter 
101 Рат. BIOL ...................... 
103 Fund. Chem. |... 
103L Gen. Chem: Lab . 
Elective * , 








Q- Bu 


206 Intr. Phys./Lab .. 
Elective * .. 





538 Gen. Ichthy. sss 
321 An. Biochem, s 
423 Water Quality ................ 
101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. .... 


E oou 


202 Ag. Econ. Ii 
300 Gen. Micro. sursat sta 


vow 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 





BI 102 Plant Biol. .....................5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cai. 06 
CH 104 Fund. Chem. li... „4 
CH  104L.Gen. Chem. Lab e 
Eleclive * „ненин ^d 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Core/History '* 





EH 221 Great Books ll. 
CH 207 Org. Chem/Lab.. 
PS 207 intr, Рува. 





|. JUNIOR YEAR. 
FAA 537/9 Fish Ві0і. .................... 


FAA. 511 Prin. Aquacult 
ЕН 404 Tech. Writ. 





AEG 210 Microcomp. App. _. 

и 102 Political Economy ............ 
SENIOR YEAR 

FAA 454 Hatch. Man. 1 

ТҮ 306 Prin, Ecology .. 

ZY 401 Invert. Zool, . 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 


Third Quarter 

ВІ = 109 An, Biol, ......... 
PS 205 intr. Phys/Lab 
EH 110 Eng. Comp. 
Elective * 









CH 208 Org. Chem. Lab 
Core/Fine Arts ** 
Elective * 





FAA 401 Limnology 

Core/Philosophy ** 
Ш 103 Individual & Society 
PE Swimming 














DMS 501 Вїовїа!. ..................... ud 
FAA 455 Hatch. Man. II 
ENT 304 Gen. Entomol 








Six quarter hours lor electives may be substituted for basic ROTC during the treshman and sophomore years 
For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 


Horticulture (HF) 


Courses prepare Horticulture graduates for the following careers: nursery manager, landscape 
designer, landscape installer, landscape maintenance, interior landscaping, plant propagator, 
city or state horticulturist, extension horticulturist, horticulture writer, horticulture teacher, florist 
shop manager, greenhouse manager, vegetable producer, orchard manager, chemical company 
representative, seed company representative or retail garden center manager. 

Three undergraduate options are available to students in Horticulture: Landscape Horticulture, 
Ornamental Production and Fruit and Vegetable Crop Production. Horticulture also offers a 
master's degree which leads to professional positions in teaching, research and extension. 


Ornamental Production Option 


This option provides professional and basic knowledge and develops basic skills in Ornamen- 
tal Crop Production, preparing students for careers in the production of greenhouse and nursery 








grown Crops. 
First Quarter 
BI 101 Prin. Biol. . 9 
EH  11!0Eng.Comp 5 
HF 101 intr. Hort. ...... 3 
у 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. 3 
1 


HF 


ENT 
AY 
HF 





Elective .... 





103 or 123... 
210 Micro App. Ag. 
215 Fund. САС Асс... б 
323 Gmhouse. Env. Con. мес; 
Elective .. Е. 








222 Arboriculture 





nenm 








FRESHMAN YEAR 

Second Quarter 
в! 102 Plant Biol, ....... 
CH  103Fund. Chem. 1. 







103L Gen. Chem. Lab 


= ош ьо 


ЕН 408 BAP Writ - 

BY 306 Plant Physi 5 

HF 223 Evergreen Shrubs ...........5 
SENIOR YEAR 

HF 523 Nurs. Mgt 5 





Electives "** ....... 10 


TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 


Third Quarter 
160 Pre-Cal. w/Tng. .... 
CH 104 Fund. Chem. Il.. 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab . 
HY 1020r122. 
U — 103 Individual & 8 Society. 
Elective . 


MH 








шо ьо 





НЕ 
ЕН 
АЕС 


— от о л 





AY 307 Gen. Soils... 
PLP 309 Plant Pathol. . 
Electives .. 







ooo 





HF 522 Flor, Crop Prod. .... 
HF 410 Herb Plants .. 
Electives .......... 


~ ттт 





Students are required to take two of the following. HF 201, 501, 415, ZY 300. 


For University Core options to satisfy these requirements. see pages 40-41 


*** Students may elect to take up to six hours of ROTC as elective hours. 
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Third Quarter 
160 Pre-Cal. WTH. ............. .5 
104 Fund. Chem. II .... м 
104L Gen. Chem. Lab . 
102 or 122 .. 
103 (тамша! & Society. 
Elective .. ome 








200-2» 


221 Lndscp. Garden. .... 
224 Plant Prop. ..... 
221 Great Books II .. 
202 Ag. Econ 11... 







Fruit and Vegetable Option 
This option is designed to prepare the student for a future in the fruit or vegetable industry. 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
Bl! — 101PrinBil..... 5 ВІ 402 Plant Вії. 5 
EH 110 Епд. Comp. „5 CH 103 Fund. Chem. l.. „4 
HF — 10! Intr. Hort. ....... .8 CH 1031 беп Chem. Lab 4 
у 101 Soc. Cult. & Environ. :....Э НҮ 1010г 121. „8 
.1 uU 102 Political Economy ... 3 
мау EI рола л арац 1 
HY 
CH EH 
CH JM 
CH 
AEC 
HF 
5 AY 5 
„3 BY ; 
„5 AEC 4 
d 
a ИНЕ ‘on 
5 6 
4.58 AN 4 
6 











TOTAL — = -192 QUARTER HOURS 








* Students аге required to take three of the following Horticulture professional electives: HF 501, 504, 505, 506. 


= For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
Students may elect to take up to six hours of ROTC as elective hours. 


“+ 


Landscape Horticulture Option 
This option provides professional and basic knowledge and develops basic skills in landscap- 
ing, preparing the student for a career in landscape design and/or landscape installation and/or 























landscape maintenance. 
First Quarter 

В! 101 Prin. Biol. ...... 5 
EH 110 Eng, Comp. 25 
HF 101 intr. Hort. . c 
u 101 Soc., Cult. `& Environ w3 
Elective .. 4 WT E 
HY xd 
av 2.5 
AEC E. 
AEC „5 
943 
HF 222 Arboriculture .. Us 
HF 412 Int. A spi -— 
EH 25 
ika 
ENT 502 Econ. Entomol. ............ 5 
AY 315 Тийдгаѕѕ Mgt. ...........-.. 5 
HF 427 intermed. Des, 5 
MF 390 Seminar ............ od 
















FRESHMAN YEAR 

Second Quarter 
Bl — 102 Plant Biol. ........ wae 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. !.. 4 
CH  103L Gen. Chem. Lab it 
HY 10107121 .................. з 
и 102 Political Economy 3 
" 1 
COM 9 
5 
ЕН 5 
1 
| 
PLP m 
HF в 
5 


HF 


TOTAL — — -192 QUARTER HOURS 


MH 
CH 
CH 
HY 


HF 
AC 
EH 


AY 
HF 


Third Quarter 
160 Pre-Cal. W/TAG. ............... 
104 Fund. Chem. Il.. 
104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 







224 Plant Prop. .. 
215 Fund. GAC Acct. . 
221 Great Books ll .. 


307 Gen. 50/5 .......... 
321 Small T.S& у 





* Students are required to take two of the following: АМ 356, LA 342, HF 415, 428, 523 


.. 


For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
Students may elect to take up to six hours of ROTC as elective hours. 


College o! Agricullure 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Rapid growth of the poultry industry in Alabama and the U.S. has resulted in a demand for 
poultry science graduates that exceeds the current supply. These graduates must be qualified to 
fill positions within all segments of the poultry industry including live production, processing, qual- 
ity control, product development, technical service, marketing and sales. Excellent opportunities 
also exist for graduates qualified to fill technical positions in the poultry related sciences such as 
physiology. nutrition, microbiology, pathology and food science. An active internship program and 
numerous scholarships awarded by the department and the Alabama Poultry and Egg Associa- 
lion assist Poultry Science majors in progressing towards their career objectives. 

Two curriculum options are available within the Department of Poultry Science. The general 
option offers flexibility in designing a curriculum that will prepare the student for a career in the 
poultry industry or any of the related sciences. The pre-velerinary medicine option satisfies the 
prerequisites for veterinary school and provides the broad poultry science background needed by 
veterinarians associated with the poultry industry. 

General Poultry Science Option 










First Quarter Third Quarter 
MH — 160 Pre-Cal w/Tng. .. 
BI 101 Gen. Biol. .. 


PH 201 Poultry Sc. 







CH 104 Fund. Chem, 








Gen. Elective * CH 104L Chem. Lab ... 
— tiiis Gen. Elective * ........ 
AEC 210 Microcomp. in Ag. ........... — AEG 202 Ag. Econ. !!\....................5 
Core/Philosophy —— EH 221 Great Books II . rapt 
u 101 Soc., Cult, & Environ. . I3 jr venera у 103 indvidual & Society ea 
е Жош d D ^ PURI Gen. Elective * "RS 
ADS 321 An. Bioch, & Nutr. ........... z PH 511 Proc. & Mkt. # 2... 4 
EH 404 or 408 asninn PH 506 Poul. Breed. Fert. # ._.._.. 5 
PH 401 Jr -Sr Seminar . 1 Gen. Elective *...................2 
Prot. Elective tt... iun B Prof. Electives 88 ................... 4 


PH 508 Poul, Dis Par. # ........ 
PH 515 Avian Repro. Phy. # ........ E 
Prof. Electives 4$ ............8 


АЕС 510 Ад. Bus. Mgt. ................. 
PH 505 Poul. Feed. # ...........:... 
ZY 316 of 251 Physiology ........... 





aan 


TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 

* A minimum of 12 credit hours of general electives must be taken, 

* For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 

в  Upper-level Poultry Science courses are generally taught every other year. It is the student's responsibility 10 take 
these courses when they are offered. 

## A minimum of 26 credit hours of professional electives must be taken in consultation with the student's advisor trom 
a list available in the office of the dean. 


Poultry Science Pre-Veterinary Medicine Option (PH-PV) 

The curriculum listed for the first nine quarters (144 quarter hours) satisfies minimum require- 
ments for admission to the College of Veterinary Medicine. Completion ol the remaining require- 
ments of the Poultry Science curriculum or completion o! one year in the Veterinary Medicine 
curriculum entitles the student to the B.S. degree in Poultry Science. 

FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 


POC” ЗООГ 121 хел n= 102 OF 128 ul + HV 10900329 eser, 
CH  103Fund. Chem. I... - CH 105 Fund. Chem. IIl 

CH  103L Chem. Lab .. 
PH 201 Рош. Sci. .. — 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. . 








с99=5 
© 
3 
i 





— о e o» UÉU 





ROTC or Gen. Elec." ........ 





ROTC or Gen. Elec. *** ......... ROTC or Gen, Elec. """ 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 220 Great Books |... Bl 101 беп, Віоі.......................... fh — — 5 
CH 207 Org, Chem, .... CH 208 Org. Chem 221 Great Books 1! 5 
CH 2071 Org.Chem. Lab CH 2081 Org. Chem. Lab m 207 Intr. Phys. 111 ..................3 
PS 205 intr. Phys. I... PS 206 intr. Phys. II — 207L Intr. Phys. Lab .............. ! 
PS  205L.Physics Lab .... PS  206L T" ROTC or PH Elective * 1 
ROTC or Gen. Elec. ROTC or Gen. Elec. *** ......... 1 PH Elective* .................. сне 1 














Тү  316Phys. Dom. An s. 5 ТҮ 300 Сепейс= ss 5 

А ADS 322 Fds & Feeding 4 

ма 300 Microbiology ...... 5 

PH ee EA Ig iu PH Eloctva* ... 2 
SENIOR YEAR 

COM 100 Prot. Com. .. AEC 202 Ag. Econ. 1) ........ AEC 510 Ag. Bus. Mgt 8 

AEC 210 Micro, in Ag. COM АСАРНЫ Solv. PH Elective * _..... m. 

Gen. Elective *** PH Elective“ Gon, Elective *** 5 

PH = Elective’ = gaam т 





TOTAL — — -192 2 QUARTER HOURS 
* Poultry Science electives must be selected trom the following: PH 401, 503, 505, 506, 508, 511, 515. To meet тезе 
requirements for the B.S. degree in Poultry Science in four years, al least 13 hours of PH electives must be 
completed by the end of the junior year. 
" For University Core options to satisty this requirement, sea pages 40-41 
** Seventeen (17) hours of general electives will be selected іп consultation with the student's advisor 


Rural Sociology 


The Rural Sociology curriculum emphasizes the application of scientific knowledge to human 
problems. Course sequence provides a fundamental preparation in the humanities, mathematics 
and the sciences, as well as in the basics of production agriculture. The core of the curriculum is 
comprised of a major in rural sociology with broad exposure to agricultural business and produc- 
tion in rural areas. 

Human services occupations represent an area ol expanding employment opportunity. Gradu- 
ates are qualified for work involving administration of state and federal programs designed to 
serve the elderly, disabled, poor, youth, unemployed and others. Employment opportunities exist 
in regional and urban planning units, agricultural agencies, agribusiness firms and other organi- 
zations desiring employees with human relations as well as agricultural and economic skills. 


Curriculum in Rural Sociology (RSY) 

















FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 110 Eng Comp... 28 Core/Philosophy “" —8 ADS 200 Intr An: & DSC. ccc 5 
BI 101 Prin, Biol. 5 в 102 Plant Biol. *** ................. 5 МН 161 Ап. беот. & Cal #.......5 
u 101 Soc., Cutt. & Environ. . 3 U 102 Political Economy .........З U 103 Individual 8 Society... 3 
HY 101 World Hist. * — 3 HY = 102 World Hist * se- 3 НҮ 103 Word Hist ”...............3 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 220 Great Books І.................. 5 EH 221 Great Books Il... 5 Core/Fine Arts ** ~ w$ 
AEC 200 Ag Econ. |.. 5 АЕС 202 Ад Econ 4... ..5 АҮ 2000r 401 „5 
RSY 261 intr. Нш. Soc. .............3 RSY 362 Comm, Ого. .......„„.....4 SOC 200 Statistics .. а ог 
AEC 210 Microcomp. in Ag..........3 СОМ 100 Prof. Comm. 3  DMS 215 Intr. Bio, Stat... В 
те een n TS nnn nn nnn ШТ. — | 
JUNIOR YEAR 

SOC 204 Soc. Behav " 5 АЕС 30! Ag Mkt 4 АЕС 304 Ag, Financa ....................4 
RSY 370 Mthds. Soc Res... 5. EH 408 BEP Wt... 5 — RSY 498 Dir Fid. Exp, .... v 
Gen. Elective ## — | Gen. Elective ## 4 Gen. Elective #4 nronu 4 

Ag Elective ## 3 Ag. Elective $$ 3 Ад. Elective ## ................3 

SENIOR YEAR 
RSY 562Soc Com Dev ....... 5  RSY 561 Rural Soc.. 5  RSY 565Soc Nat RBE..........5 
SOC 502 Soc. Theory ....... 5 АЕС 5100r50! _ „В . 2.8 
5 Ag. Elective ##....................... 3 5 
Gen. Elective ## 3 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
Select one of three sequences: World History HY 101-102-103 (9): or Technology & Civilization HY 121-122-123 
(9); or Survey of Western Literature EH 260-261-282 (9) 
For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 
we — 102, 103, or 107 may be selected. Also, the Concepts of Science sequence (5 hours) may be substituted 
biology sequence 

Students not qualifying tor MH 161 will take MH 160 for elective credit. 
See lists of suggested general and agricultural elective courses. ROTC courses may be substituted for general 
electives up to a total of 12 credit hours. 

NOTE: Students wishing to enroll in Agriculture courses requiring the prerequisite CH 104 or ADS 320 should take CH 
103 and 104 as general electives. 


A minor in Rural Sociology is offered to non-RSY majors. Program requirements include 
completion of a minimum of 20 credit hours or five (5) courses including three required courses. 


The courses available at present include: RSY 261*, 362*, 370° or 371*, 541, 561, 562, 565. 
' Represents required courses lor the minor. Students may take either RSY 370 or 371 to meet the research 
methods requirement. 





School of Architecture 


J. THOMAS REGAN, Dean 
R. SYDNEY SPAIN, Associate Dean 
BETTY J. FENDLEY, Assistant Dean 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE offers undergraduate programs in the academic areas of 
Architecture, Building Science, Industrial Design, Interior Design and Landscape Architecture. 
Graduate programs are offered in Building Science, Community Planning and Industrial Design. 

Any student in the School of Architecture, during the third year of study, may apply to be a 
degree candidate for the Bachelor of Science in Environmental Design. This four-year, non-ac- 
credited degree is available at the recommendation of the student's department head, and with 
the approval of the dean. Each student will follow an approved plan of specialized study during 
the fourth year. If a Bachelor of Science in Environmental Design degree is received, a graduate 
must apply for re-admission to be a candidate for any other degree offered by the School of 
Architecture. Some candidates for Master's programs may complete the requirements for the 
Bachelor of Science in Environmental Design, as a second baccalaureate degree, at the comple- 
lion of undergraduate studies as qualification requirements for entry to graduate studies. 

The School of Architecture maintains the right to limit enrollment in all programs and may 
retain student work for exhibition or for records and accreditation purposes. 


Department of Architecture 


Entering Freshmen — Eligibility for admission to Architecture, Interior Design, and Landscape 
Architecture is determined by the Admissions Office on the basis of the candidate's test scores 
and previous academic record. In addition to these criteria, admission to these programs will be 
made on the basis of departmental ranking and according to enrollment limitations. 

Transfer Students from non-architectural programs are required to begin the design se- 
quence with AR 101. Transfer students from accredited schools of Architecture will be required to 
present a portfolio of their work to the Design Review Committee for evaluation. Assuming accep- 
tance, the Committee will determine the level of placement in the design sequence. 

Summer Design Program — Summer Option is offered for Auburn University students or 
transfer students who have completed one year of university work. All students must meet depart- 
mental entrance criteria and be within the enrollment limitations of the department. 

Foreign Study Program — A one-quarter foreign study opportunity is offered to qualified stu- 
dents in all programs in the third- and fourth-year levels. Students follow an organized itinerary of 
travel and study during the Spring Quarter. 

Rural Studies Center — The department maintains a remote rural studio. Thís program fo- 
cuses on the issues and dilemmas in the rural South and offers qualified students the opportunity 
to work hands-on in helping communities and individuals meet their most immediate needs for 
shelter and an improved quality of life. 

Urban Studies Center — The department maintains an urban studies center in downtown 
Birmingham. This location offers students in all programs a unique opportunity for the study of 
urban design issues in context with a vital regional center. Students live in Birmingham for the 
quarter and work closely with specialized faculty, professional practitioners, as well as community 
residents and leaders. All students in the department are expected to spend one quarter in Bir- 
mingham during their fourth year. 

Professional Experience Practicum — Professional experience in architecture, interior de- 
sign, landscape architecture, engineering, construction or related fields is recommended prior to 
entry into the fifth year of the architecture or landscape architecture curricula, or the fourth year of 
the interior design curriculum. For students in five-year programs the equivalent of two summers 
is recommended. Participation in the Rura! Studies Program satisfies one summer of this recom- 
mended experience. 

Academic Standards and Policies - All design studio courses must be taken in sequence 
and in observance of the prerequisite courses as stated. Any student receiving a grade below C 
in AR 101, 102, 103 or AR 201, 202, 203, will be reviewed by the Design Review Committee at the 
end of the year for approval to continue in the design sequence. Similarly, a student with a major- 
ity of grades at the C level may be reviewed by the Committee, All students completing the second 
year design sequence will be reviewed for continuance into the third year design sequence. 

In the event two grades of D are received in any of the upper level design sequences or in the 
event a grade of F is assigned (300-400- or 500-level design courses), a review is required for 
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School of Architecture 


continuance in the program including the option of being required to repeat the entire design 
sequence for that year, or to withdraw from the program. 

To proceed to the beginning sequence of a design studio at third-, fourth- or fifth-year levels, the 
student must have completed all required courses pnor to that level or have the approval of the Design 
Review Committee. Enrollment in 300- and 400-level BSC courses will be limited to those with an 
overall grade-point average of 2.3 or above and third-year standing in design. Each student will be 
assigned a faculty advisor who will assist in the coordination of course requirements and registration. 


Department of Building Science 


Entering Freshmen who meet the general admission requirements of Auburn University will 
be admitted to the Pre-Building Science program. 

Transfer Students from other Alabama institutions must have a minimum grade-point average о! 
2.8 and will be accepted on a space available basis as determined by the department head. 

Academic Standards and Policies — To be classified as 03 BSC, the student must have 
completed all coursework shown in the first two years of the model curriculum, have a 2.3 cumu- 
lative grade-point average on all courses attempted at Auburn University, and have a minimum of 
96 quarter hours. Students in the Department of Architecture will be admitted in 300- and 400-level BSC 
courses upon completion of second-year design. Students will be admitted on a space available basis. 


Department of Industrial Design 


Entering Freshmen who meet the general admission requirements of Auburn University will 
be admitted to the Pre-Industrial Design Program. 

Transfer Students from other institutions must meet the university admission requirements. 
Students transferring from other design disciplines will be required to present examples of their 
work to determine studio placement. Internal transfer students should contact the department 
head to determine eligibility. 

Summer Design Program — Transfer students who have completed courses in the model 
curriculum for the freshman year may qualify for the Summer Design Program. This program 
allows students to complete the first year Industrial Design Studio requirements. After completion, 
students may enter the sophomore design studio sequence in the fall quarter. Contact the depart- 
ment head for more information. 

Academic Standards and Policies — Design courses must be taken in sequence and may 
not be taken simultaneously with prerequisites. All courses in the freshman year must be com- 
pleted before entering the sophomore year of study. A grade of C or higher must be made in 
studio courses. Grades below C in studio courses 110 through 412 must be repeated. Any stu- 
dent with two grades at the C level or below in IND 110, 111, 112 or 210, 211, 212 may be 
reviewed by the Design Review Committee for approval to continue in the design sequence. 
Admission to the Industrial Design curriculum in the second and third years requires a 2.5 cumu- 
lative grade-point average. The department maintains the right to select the most highly qualified 
students for admission to and continuation in the program and to retain original work accom- 
plished as part of course instruction. 


Architecture 


The Bachelor of Architecture degree is awarded upon the completion of the fifth year of study. 
Qualified students may elect to pursue a concurrent Master of Community Planning degree or a 
Bachelor of Science in Building Construction degree under a special dual degree program. The 
Cooperative Education program is available to students after the second year of studio. Active 
participation in the Intern Development Program (IDP) is encouraged after completion of the third 
year in the curriculum. IDP is a prerequisite to licensing in the State of Alabama. 

Most states require that an individual intending to become an architect hold an accredited 
degree. Two types of degrees are accredited by the National Architectural Accrediting Board: (1) 
The Bachelor of Architecture, which requires a minimum of five years of study, and (2) The Mas- 
ter of Architecture, which requires a minimum of three years of study following an unrelated 
bachelor's degree or two years following a related preprofessional bachelor's degree. These pro- 
fessional degrees are structured to educate those who aspire to registration/lícensure as architects. 

The four-year, preprofessional degree, where offered, is not accredited by NAAB. The 
preprofessional degree is useful for those wishing a foundation in the field of architecture, as 
preparation for either continued education in a professional degree program or for employment 
options in related areas. 





School of Architecture 


The five-year Bachelor of Architecture degree is accredited by the National Architectural Ac- 
crediting Board. The four-year preprofessional Bachelor of Science in Environmental Design is 
not an accredited degree. 

Auburn is a member of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 



























FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AR 10! Basic Design „sss 5 AR 102 Ваѕіс Оезідп............. ..5 AR 103 Basic Design 
AR 105 Freehand Drawing ......... 1 AR  106ProjGeo & Отһ........1 АН 107 Axo.JObl.Proj. 
MH 161 Ап, Geom & Cal, .& EH WMO Ena. Comp... 5 НҮ 103 World History ... 
HY 101 World History ... ..8 HY 102 World History 3. U 108 Indiv. & Soc, 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Enwn ..3 U 102 Political Economy ....... 3 PS 205Physics ....... 
DUE T ue 2624.305 yif то меш" PS 2051 Physics Lab .................. 
— " r ee a ce ai PS 205R Physics Rec. ................ 1 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arch Des. ....... 5. AR 202 Ach Des. .._..... 5. AR 203 Arch, Des... 5 
AR 205 Perspective ......... 1 AR 206 Color Media 8 Theory’). AR 207 Analytique ... Lm 
PS 206 Рһувн5................... З “РА” 101 Philosophy .... 5- AR 230Mti &Mth of Cons. 3 
PS 2061. Physics Lab ssiri | EH 221 Great Books ll... «5. AR 270Hist & Theory Arch... 5 
PS  206R Physics Нес. ............. 1 sain ieu - Core/Fine Arts ** us. З 
EH 220 Great Books | wo Ae Е. Cs ңе - - ж =. 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 301 Arch, Des .........8 AR. 30gArcn. Des... ..6 AR 303 Arch: Des. ss 6 
AR 371 Hist. & Theory Arch. 2 АВ.  372His, Theory Arch „95. BSC 314 Rent. Concrete .............5 
AR 231 Syst & Const. Tech... 3. BSC 311 Str. of Mtis. пэ BSC 330Env Control I.3 
BSC. 211 Mach: Ow GE eene B anpaargnnpnanvennoscrensvovapednsoravenvecenedd CP 576 His. & Theo. Urb. Form ..3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 401 Arch Design 6 AR 402 Arch. Design ...........6 AR 403 Arch. Design sss 6 
BSC 331 Env. Control II . „5 ЕН 400 Adv. Comp. „5 АҢ 571 Prol Pract ### .. wa 
BSC 315 Appl. Struct, s „5 AR WR Seminar.. oe 3 CP 575 Urb, Pin. & Design. T. 
— Mem E Ei E З AR Seminar. А 
1 FIFTH YEAR 
AR 501 Arch Design 6 AR 502 Arch, Оеѕідп.............6 АН 503Arch. Design B 
AR 597 WA intro. Research.....3 AR 598 Thes. Res. ..2 AR 599 Thesis Res nau T 
AR Seminar .. м 3 AR  Semmar.... А 3 АЯ Seminar... 3 
Prof. Grp. Elect. $4. d Prof. Grp. Elect HS 3 Elective. 3 
AR 430 Fld, Proj. Elec. @............ 3 AR 435 Оеѕѕеіп.......... ae Elective ......... 3 
SUMMER DESIGN PROGRAM" BIRMINGHAM PROGRAM EUROPEAN STUDIES PROGRAM - 
RURAL STUDIO 
AR 101-102-103 Basic Des. .....55-5 AR  4004Arch.Des os LA/ID/AR Arch. Des. 6 
AR  105Freehand Drawing... 1 CP 575 UD Mth. & Pre LAID/AR Dessain .....................3 
AR 106 Proj. Geo. & Orth. .......... 1 AR 571 Prof. Pract..... LA/ID/AR Seminar- T. 
AR 107 Axo./OUl Proj os 1 AR Seminar LA/ID/AR Elective a 
BACHELOR OF ARCHITECTURE 


TOTAL — 251 QUARTER HOURS 

* Pr. AR 100 Car. in Des. and Constr. (3). 

*"* Electives can be used for ROTC or combined into опа 3-hour seminar and one 3-hour elective 

** For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41 

# Students are encouraged to work at an architect's office, a construction site or other approved professional 
endeavor prior to their fourth year 

## Professional Group Elective, such as Bus. Law, CAD, Programming, Lighting, Management, Estimating, 
Economics, Community Planning, etc. 

$$ To be taken in Birmingham 

One seminar will be chosen from four of the following: AR 551, 552, 553, 556, 557 and 558 


Interior Design 


The specific aim of the Interior Design Program is to develop graduates who are capable of 
formulating creative and appropriate design solutions for the complex needs of today's society 
with regard to the spatial organization for human activity. The curriculum is designed to develop 
individuals who are prepared to make thoughttul, creative design decisions which are based on 
theory and function. The Bachelor of Interior Design degree prepares the graduate to assume a 
responsible role in the area of interior space design as well as the understanding of collaborative 
efforts of problem solving to meet the complex needs of society. 

The four-year curriculum accredited by the Foundation for Interior Design Education and Re- 
search and the National Association of Schools of Art and Design, leads to the Bachelor of Inte- 
rior Design Professional degree 

Summer employment with a professional interior designer to gain experience is recommended 
between the third and fourth year of study. 





School of Architecture 


Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 





FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Ouarter 
AR 101 Basic Design 5 AR  102BasicDesign.......... 5 AA 103 Basic Design «sss 5 
AR 105 Freehand Drawing... AR 106 Proj. Geo. & Orth 1 АЯ 107 Ахо/ОЫ.Ргој. sss! 
MH 161 Ап. беот.& Cal .... 5 ЕН 110Eng Comp ...........5 SM 101 Сол ої Sa 5 
HY 101 World History s... 3 НҮ 102 World History .. 3 WY 103 World History ... 3 
и 101 Soc.. Cult. & Environ 3 U 102 Political Economy 2.3 U 103 Indiv, & Soc 3 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arch. Design ............. 5 AB 202 Arch Dasign o 5 10 203 Imenor Design. > 
AR 205 Perspective . „1% AR 206 Color Media & Theory...) АН 207 Analytique - t 1 
EH 220 Great Books !............ 5 ЕН 221 Great Books II 5 АН 270 Hist. А Theory of AR 5 
Science Elective „5 PA 102 Intro, to Ethics ............5 AR 230 Mtl & Mth. о! Const 3 
ELEM т ee vas reel Too ip А Core/Fine Arts *** 3 
THIRO YEAR 

ID 301 Interior Design ...........6 10 302 Interior Design... в 10 303 Interior Design ...... 6 
iD 365 His & Theo. of 10 ....... 3 ID 366 His. & Theo. of ID —....-.3 ID 367 WR 20th Сеп. 10 3 
(D  215ElementsotiD. 3 10 216 Elements ot ID „3 JD 217 Elements of ID... 3 
AR 371 His. & Theo. of AR ........ 3 AR 372 His. & Theo. of AR 5 Elective "" ...... a 

AR  435Dessein ........... . 3 rent 2. —M M = 

FOURTH YEAR 
ID — 401 Interior Design .... 6 10 402 Interior Design ....... 6 10 403 Int Design Thesis 7 
ID 44) Prot. Prac. ........... 3 10 442 Prot Prac 3 10 443 Prot, Prao. ..... T. 
Prot. Grp. Elect."*** ....... „3з 10 408 WA int. Des Res.........2 AR Seminar... ; Tm. | 
AR Seminar” - „З EH  400Pri.Des. Lang. 5 Elective ** - 3 
SUMMER DESIGN PROGRAM" ы BIRMINGHAM PROGRAM EUROPEAN STUDIES PROGRAM 
RURAL STUDIO 
AR  101-102-103BascDes. ..555 10  JntenorDesign .... 6 10. Imerior Design ............ 6 
AR 105 Freehand Drawing .. 1 ID Prot. Pract. -- ..9 АҢ Dessen men om 9 
AR 106Ргој Geo. & Orth 1 СР 575 UD Mid n Pro.. 3 АЯ бетта! 3 
AR 107 Axo./Obl Proj. 1 AR Seminar. 3 AR Elective 3 
BACHELOR OF INTERIOR DESIGN 


TOTAL — 197 QUARTER HOURS 
" Рг. AR 100 Car. in Des. & Constr. (3). 
**  Electives can be used for ROTC or combined into one 3-hour seminar and one 3-hour elective. 
"* For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41 
=- Professional Group Elective, such as Bus. Law, CAD, Management, Speech, Accounting, Community Planning. 


Landscape Architecture 


Landscape Architecture is the planning and design of land and water for optimum human 
habitation and fulfillment. In its development, the profession of landscape architecture has 
evolved to include a wide range and scale ot activities from the design of intimate gardens to the 
development of regional environmental analysis and natural resource planning. Sound prepara- 
tion for a career in landscape architecture requires a thorough professional education, drawing 
from nature, art and technology for its strength. The curriculum addresses the landscape 
architect's role in understanding and balancing the relationship between human enterprise and 
the natural environment. 

The course of study in landscape architecture acknowledges the regional culture of its locale 
and student body while seeking to present an attitude toward design which is informed and world- 
based. The primary mission of the program is: to build upon the cultural value base of the region; 
expand the student's scope of perception, experience and technique; and develop an intellectural 
attitude of inquiry, tolerance and professionalism. Students are encouraged to develop the capa- 
bility to bring order and balance to the environment in a way that reflects the highest values and 
aspirations of the human condition, unrestrained by popular convention. 

The Landscape Architecture Program is accredited by the Landscape Architecture Accrediting 
Board, and the Bachelor of Landscape Architecture degree is awarded upon the successful 
completion of the fifth year of study. Qualified students may also elect to pursue concurrently the 
Master of Community Planning degree under a special dual degree program. The total curriculum 
prepares the student for professional practice. 


Curriculum in Landscape Architecture (LA) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AR 101 Basic Design sissi AR 102 Basic Design issis AR 103 Basic Design ...., 
AR 105 Freehand Ems AR 106 Proj. Geo. & Orth. , AR 107 Axa./Obl.Proj. 
EH 110 Eng. Comp... us 105 Pers. in Biology ............. ВІ 107 Env. Biology... 
MH 160 Pre Cal wiTrig. e у 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. PA 102Ethics . 
ae rer rer CUL dun pts Tage ——————.: AUREIS TT 
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School of Architecture 














SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arch. Design 5 AR 202 Arch. Design .. -.8 LA 203 LA Design .... "X 
AR  205Perspective .................. ! AR 206 Color Media & Theory TM AR 207 Analytique .... “ 
U 102 Political Economy ** .. 3 U 103 Individual & Socioty ........ З АЯ 270Hist & Theory of AR ......5 
EH 220 Great Books !............. 5 EH 221 Great Books Il........ .5 AR 230 Май. & Meth. ....... 3 
HY 101 World History 3 HY 102 World Нізќогу.................. 3 HY 103 World History ... uA 
THIRD YEAR 
LA 301 Basic А. Design... 6 LA 302 Basic LA. Design LA 303 Basic L.A. Design .......... 6 
LA 322 Euro. LA History ...........3 LA 323 Amer. LA History .. LA 363 Comp. in LA ## 3 
LA 34! LA Const. 1........ к „Э LA  342LA Construction... A CP 576 Urban Design 3 
HF 222 Arbonculture ... «5 GL 110 Physical Geology —..... HF 321 Decid. Sh. & Vines... 5 





FOURTH YEAR BIRMINGHAM PROGRAM 
LA 401 Natural Sci. Studio... 6 LA 402 Int. LA Design ....... 6 1А 403 Urban Studio... 
LA 435 0055610 ........................ .3 LA  343LA Construction «d АЯ Seminar....... 
Coor, Nat. Sci. Elective # ....3 LA 455 Semmar.. -3 LA 571 Pro. Pract. 
ZY 306 Ecology . EH 400 Adv. Composition e 5. CP 575 Urb. Design.. 


FIFTH YEAR 





ooo 























LA 501 Adv. LA Оөз.............. 6 LA 502 Thesis/Term. Proj. ........6 LA 503 Thesis/Term. Proj “В 
LA 597 WR Intro. to Res, «3 LA 598 Thesis Res. „2 LA 699 Thesis Res... 1 
LA 553 бөтіпаг.....................„.. З Elective ** ...,.. 3 Elective .... 3 
Coord Elec. ##8 .. 3 Coord. Elective 5 Elective ** 3 
BSC 324 Surveying 3 EEEE E -— 
SUMMER DESIGN PROGRAM * а EUROPEAN STUDIES PROGRAM 
RURAL STUDIO 
AR 101-102-103 Basic Des. ..,.. 5-5-5 LA LA Design 
AR 105 Freehand Drawing ......... 1 AR Dessein... 


AR 106 Proj. Gao. & Orth. JM LA Seminar Е 
AR 107 Ахо./ОЫ.Рго).................. 1 гасе 


BACHELOR OF LANDSCAPE ARCHTECTURE 


TOTAL — 251 QUARTER HOURS 
* Рг, AR 100 Саг, іп Design & Constr. (3). 
** Electives can be used for ROTC or combined into one 3-hour seminar and one 3-hour elective 
"" For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40:41. 
# Coordinated Natural Science Electives include, but are not limited to: AY 310, CP 524, GY 315. GL 105, ZY 205, 527. 
#9 Pr. CSE 100 or equivalent, prior to enrollment їп third year. 
444 Selection of 6 credit hours of coordinated electives: will be developed with the Program Chair upon admission into 
the Landscape Architecture Program in the third year. 





Building Science 


The Building Science graduate's activity encompasses many functions relating to the con- 
struction of buildings - estimating, scheduling, supervising and managing projects. Students in 
the Building Science program learn the basic principles of science, architecture, engineering, 
business and construction. 

The four-year curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Building Construction, 
accredited by the American Council for Construction Education. Graduates qualify for positions in 
all phases of the construction industry. 

The Cooperative Education Program is offered after completion of two quarters of study at Auburn. 

Non-majors will be accepted in BSC classes on a space available basis. 


Curriculum in Building Science (BSC) 


FIRST YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. .. MH 162 Ап. Geom. & Cal. *......... 5 PS 205Physics 
EH 110 Eng. Comp.: .. ы BSC 160 Hist. of Bldg. .. PS 2051. Physics Lab 
у 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. .... u 102 Political Economy - РА 101 Intro. to Logic... 
121 or 101 , t HY  1220r102. : у 103 Indiv. & Soo. .... 

i Elective .. ’ НҮ 123 of 103......, 
vx Elective.. 
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BSC 202 Matis. of Constr. .. 5 BSC 211 Mech. of Struct. ............. 5 
EH 220 Great Books | z AC 212 Intr. Acct. ..... 4 
PS 206 Physics BSC 204 Const. Systs, 3 
PS  206LPhysics Lab COM 100 Prot. Comm. 3 
BSC 200 Draw. & Proj г е О КТҮҮ, | 
THIRO YEAR 

BSC 311 Str. of Майв.................... 5 BSC 315 App. Struct. .................... 
EC 3010r200. BSC 325 Temp. Constr. . 


BSC 324 Constr. Surveying. 
CSE 100 Intro. to PC 


BSC 354 Pibg. & Elec. syst. 
BSC 340 Const. Saf. ples ` 
Elective ... e 





Q Out 
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School of Architecture 


FOURTH YEAR 
BSC 53! Const. Est. II 
BSC 534 Const. Sched. .. 
406 Contr Bus. II ..... 
BSC 472 Comp. in Struct. ....... 


BSC (WR) 490 B.C Thesis ........ 
MT 255 OF 241 seem 
BSC 580 Construction Law .. 


BSC 421 Const. Est. | sss 
BSC 405 Contr Bus. |... 
BSC (WR) 581 Proj. МО. ..... 
BSC 423 Soils & Found 
Core/Fine Arts *** ......... 


_ BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


TOTAL — 196 QUARTER HOURS 
* Five hours chemistry or MH 169 may be substituted tor MH 162 
* Three hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted tor COM 100; three hours of advanced ROTC may be 
substituted for three-hour elective 
*** For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41. 
Six hours of BSC 399 may be used as {ree electives for co-op students; three hours for all others, 
To be classified as 03 BSC and be able to take 300, 400 and 500 BSC courses, the student mus! have completed all 
coursework shown in the first two years of the model curriculum, have a 2.3 grade-point average on all courses attempted 
at Auburn University, and have completed a minimum of 96 quarter hours. 
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Industrial Design 


The Industrial Designer's activity encompasses areas such as product design, transportation, 
package, exhibition, graphics and systems design. Students of Industrial Design learn the basic 
principles of design, engineering, human factors, marketing and sociology. They acquire such 
technical skills as computer-aided design and drafting, prototype fabrication, photography, 
sketching and graphics techniques. Students are introduced to design methods, color theory, 
product planning, visual statistics, materials, manufacturing methods, consumer psychology and 
environmental studies. 

The four-year curriculum, which is accredited by the National Association of Schools of Art and 
Design, leads to the professional degree of Bachelor of Industrial Design. Graduates will quality 
for positions in industrial design consultant offices and in various industries. Motivated students 
will be considered for admission to the Graduate Program in Industrial Design. The Cooperative 
Education Program is offered at the completion of the second year of studio. 


Curriculum in Industrial Design (IND) 


















FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Ouarter 

INO 1100rw. Syst... 5 IND 111!Persp Drw. 5 IND !1!20rw.Des. Prod ..............5 
MH 161 An Geom, & Cal. „5 EH 110 Eng, Comp... „5 SM 101 Con. of Sci § 
HY 121 Tech. & Civil. .3 HY 122 Tech. 8 Civil З HY 123 Tech: & Civil od 
и 3 U 102 Political Hen. „Э IND 200 Res. Рго!о!аһ................1 
1 Elective ** ........-. .* О 103 Individual & Society........3 
? mennene OIG "9 ШНА 1 

| SECOND YEAR 
IND 210 Prin. IND I .... IND 211 Prin. IND II essen IND 212 Prin, IND lil ........... v5 
PA  102Ethics....... IND 221 Mtis. & Tech IND 222 Ind. Des. Mths. . 45 
CSE 100 Intro. to PC os EH 220 Great Books | Т EH 221 Great Books Il... 5 

EM БАРАС — ПМР А 

THIRD YEAR. 
IND 310 IND/Con, Dav. ........... INO 311 !МО/Рас&..................... 6 IND 312 IND/Prod, Des ines B 
IND 307 Anthropometry .. IND 308 Design Wkshop cane IND 385Sem.inIND ................ 5 
PS 200 Епа. Physics —.......... EH 404 Tech. Wht. ss D Fine Arts Core *** .......... 3 
ноо SUME D. ON omuia iin ii iab e VU v COM 100 Prof. Comm A | 

FOURTH YEAR 
IND 410IND/Systems .......... 8 IND 411 IND/Adv Prod. sss 6 IND 412 IND/Thesis ...... ^n. 8 
IND 415 Hist. of IND... IND 420 WR Pro. Prac. 445 IND 485Sem.inIND ..............5 
EC 202 Economics .., MT 33! Prin. of Mkt. .5 PG 300-or400Jevel courso .... 5 

SUMMER DESIGN PROGRAM * 
IND  111Persp. Dwg, . ven 
IND 112 Dwg. Des. Prod. . 5 


BACHELOR OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


TOTAL — 195 QUARTER HOURS 
* Transfer students may quality tor Summer Design Program atter completing the designated courses 
* Electives can be used for ROTC or combined into a 3-hour course 
*** For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41 


College of Business 


C. WAYNE ALDERMAN, Dean 
AMITAVA MITRA, Acting Associate Dean 


THE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS prepares students to become effective and socially respon- 
sible managers of business and industrial organizations and government agencies and respon- 
sible citizens and leaders of society. 

To achieve this goal, the College offers undergraduate programs leading to the Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administration. In addition, it offers graduate work for the degrees of Master 
of Business Administration (MBA), Master of Science (MS) in both Economics and Business 
Administration, Master of Accountancy (MAc), and the Doctor of Philosophy in Economics, and 
Management. For the degree of Master o! Science in Business Administration (MS), students are 
currently being enrolled in the Management Department concentration options of Human Re- 
sources Management and Operations Management. Students may also enroll in the Masters of 
Management Information Systems (MMIS) program. The College of Business is accredited at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness. More detailed information on the graduate programs may be found in the Graduate School 
Bulletin. 


Curriculum 


The undergraduate curriculum includes a two-year Pre-Business Program required of all stu- 
dents and a two-year Professional Option Program. These programs provide a balanced course 
ot study for all students, with approximately one-half of the hours in business and economics 
courses and one-half in courses offered outside the College. The courses required have been 
selected so that all students will have access to the "common body of knowledge" as designated 
by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. 

The Pre-Business Program, a plan followed by all business students in their freshman and 
sophomore years, provides a sound foundation of work in the arts and sciences, including 
courses in mathematics, humanities, social sciences and natural sciences. This lower division 
program also includes some of the introductory business courses. 

The Professional Option Programs are offered through the School of Accountancy and the 
Departments of Finance; Economics; Management; and of Marketing and Transportation. The 
Professional Option plans allow each student to concentrate in an area of interest during the 
junior and senior years. The 10 options available include: Accountancy (AC), Finance (FI), Inter- 
national Business (IB), Economics (EC), Management (MN). Operations Management (OM). 
Human Resources Management (HRMN). Management Information Systems (MIS), Marketing 
(MK) and Transportation and Physical Distribution (TN). Through these programs, the College 
seeks to develop in its students the analytical, decision-making and communication skills re- 
quired of managers who lead modern organizations. 

Business Minor — A Business Minor has been established within the College of Business for 
non-business majors. The courses required correspond with the common body of knowledge as 
specified by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business. Completion of these 
courses provides a student with the basic understanding of the foundations of business adminis- 
tration and facilitates progress toward graduate work in business. The courses required for a 
business minor are: EC 301 (EC 200 and 202 may be substituted), MN 310, AC 215 (AC 211 and 
212 may be substituted), MT 331 and Fl 361. Please see course descriptions for appropriate 
prerequisites. 

Admission to the College 

Students entering the Pre-Business Program directly from high school or another college or 
university, in addition to meeting Auburn University's admission requirements, should have com- 
petence in the mathematics taught in high school geometry and second year algebra. Students 
also may transfer into the program from another school on campus if they have attained an 
overall grade-point average of at least 2.0 on all courses attempted at Auburn University. 


Admission to Business Courses 


A 2.0 cumulative grade-point average is required for enrollment in any Business course at the 
300-level and above. This rule applies to both Business and non-Business students. 





College of Business 


Graduation Requirements 

To be graduated, business students must meet the hours and subject matter requirements of 
their curricula and must have an overall average of al least 2,0 on all courses attempted at Auburn 
University and meet all university requirements. 


Student Advising System 


The Office of Student Affairs of the College of Business is responsible for orienting all new 
students, freshmen and transferees to the College. All students report each quarter to Business 
Building, Suite 23, to plan their academic schedules and to obtain information. 

Faculty are available to all students for academic counseling and career quidance. Students 
are encouraged to seek advice on professional and academic questions from department heads 
and faculty through personal arrangements or appointments made by Student Affairs, 

Student Affairs is also available to assist students trom another College or School on campus 
to pursue a second baccalaureate degree in the College of Business. 


Cooperative Education Program 


Business students are eligible to participate in AU's Cooperative Education Program. This 
program allows students to combine academic training with actual business experience, 


Pre-Business Program 


The requirements of the Pre-Business Program are given in the model below. Students who 
enter from high school register in this program until they complete all Pre-Business requirements. 
Students who enter by transfer and who have not yet completed all Pre-Business requirements, 
must register in the Pre-Business Program. 

Before being admitted into a Professional Option Program, business students must complete 
all courses in the Pre-Business Program with a satisfactory academic record. 

Specific protessional options may differ in some details from the model presented here. Stu- 
dents should consult an advisor before selecting any classes. 


Pre-Business Program 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH  160PreCalwiTág. 5 МН 161 An Geom. & Cal „5 Мн 169 Bus, Mh. w/Cal. App... 5 
CSE 100 Intr, PC М 3 Core/Sciance | ** 5 Core/Science (1 ** s 5 
ЕН 110 Eng. Сотр.................. 5 Core/History li ** ..............3 Cora/History th =... З 
Соге/Нівіогу 1 ** oc BU 101 Soc., Cult & Environ. 3 U 102 Political Economy л 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
и 103 Indiv; & Soc. sss 3 СОМ 100 Prot. Comm. seed РА 102 Intro. Ethics er 
EH 220 Great Books |... .5 ЕН 221 Great Books i... 5 РА 219 Business Ethics .... 5 
EC 200 Economics! ou. 5. EC 202 Economics ll 5 МТ 241 Bus. Law... 5 
AC 211 Рип. Acct. | ^ 4 AC 212Pnn Асс, Hn rrr Elective 5 


"For University Core options to satisfy thase requirements. see pages 40-41 


School of Accountancy 
Accountancy 


A sound knowledge of the fundamentals of accountancy is essential to success in any eco- 
nomic endeavor. Accountancy is the language of business and accounting procedures and 
records are the basic ingredients tor sound management decision-making in both business and 
non-business organizations, including public and philanthropic bodies. Financial reports are re- 
quired by the Securities and Exchange Commission with the sale of stocks and bonds which form 
the capital structure of our economic society, They are the basis for determining income taxes 
due federal and state governments. 

The Professional Option Program in Accountancy develops the student's ability to work effec- 
tively, to exercise mental discipline and to communicate orally and in writing. The student gains 
an appreciation of the accountant's high standard of integrity and objectivity in reporting and an 
awareness of the responsibility for self-education upon entering a career in accountancy. 

The Professional Option Program in Accountancy is intended to attract to accountancy careers 
those students who seem to possess the potential for making a contribution to the advancement 
of accountancy and have the aptitude which indicates a reasonable chance for a successful 
career. 








College of Business 


Students who plan to sit for the CPA Exam should consider a fifth year of study through the 
Master of Accountancy (MAc) Program. Beginning in 1995, those sitting for the CPA Exam in the 
State of Alabama must have completed a fifth year ot accounting education. Information regard- 
ing the MAc Program can be found in the Graduate Schoo! Bulletin. 


Curriculum in Accountancy (AC) 

















FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. wiTrig 5 МН 161An.Geom.&Cal .- ...5 МН 169Bus Math wCal- .......5 
CSE 100!тїгоРС........................... 3 Core/Sciance | 5 Core/Science |i ** 5 
EH 110 Eng. Comp.... пенни S Core/History II ** ,.. 3 Core/History III ** 3 
Core/History | ** cee З U 101 Soc., Cult & Environ. . We D 102 Political Economy 3 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Uu 103 Indiv, & Soc... З COM 100 Prof: Comm, .......,. ,3 РА 102 Intro, Ethics seinur or 
EH 220 Great Books !............... 5 EH 221 Great Books II ..... ..8 РА 219Bus Ethics ...................... 
EC 200 Economics | „5 ЕС  202Economiós!l........5 МТ Р 
AC 211 Рпп. Асс!.!................... 4 AC 212Prin. Acct !!................... 4 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AC 3n inter. Acct sss. S ЕН 408 Business Writing............5 Core/Fine Arts ** ...................@. 3 
MN 310 Prin. of Mat. ......... MN 314 Intro, to MIS .... A 5 
MN 301 Statistics |... AC =. 312 Inter. Acct. Il. v» 5 5.9 
ENCVE сы FI 361 Prin. of Finance ...............5 3 





MT 33! Prin. of Mkt . 
AC 415 Acct. Systs 
AC 314 INCOME TAK ..............5 AC 





aan 


480 Bus. Policies . ~ - 
Elective ........ р З З3 





ш тш «л 


TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
* Non fifth-year students may take one elective from AC 611, 612 or 614 if they meet Graduate School requirements 
for an undergraduate to enroll in a graduate course. 
** for University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41. 
NOTE: 
1. Astudent who does not meet the admission requirements lor the graduate program must complete the 192-hour requirement 
ot the undergraduate program to receive a B.S. degree in business administration with a professional option in accounting 
2. Students planning to enroll in the Master's of Accountancy-Taxation Concentration are strongly encouraged to take AC 614 
as it is a prerequisite to AC 630. 


Department of Economics 


Business Economics 

Economic understanding is the foundation of effective managerial decision-making. The Busi- 
ness Economics Professional Option provides students with the critical awareness and analytical 
capacity needed to succeed in managerial and administrative positions, whether in the private or 
public sector. The Business Economics curriculum provides maximum flexibility and broad-based 
preparation for future employment opportunities. Graduates are prepared for entry-level positions 
in many areas of business activity. In addition, the Economics Option provides excellent prepara- 
tion for graduate or professional studies. (See also Economics Major in the College ot Liberal 
Arts.) 


Curriculum in Business Economics (EC) 









FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH = 160 Pre-Cal. w/Trig. MH 161 Ап. Geom. & Cal, 5 MH 169 Bus. Mh wCal App... 5 
CSE 100 Intro. to PC ....... Core/Science 1 ** 5 Core/Science li ** .. derit 
EH 110 English Comp. . Core/History II ** .... d Core/History MI ** .................... 3 
Core/History ! ** ........ 0 101 Soc, Cult. & Environ ,..3 Ш 102 Political Economy TA 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 








U 103 Indiv. & Soc... COM 100 Prof. Com. PA 102 Intro. Ethics .... or 
EH 220 Great Books |... EH 221 Great Books II . PA 219 Bus. Ethics . 5 
EC 200 Economics І. s EC 202 Economics Il... MT 5 
АС 11m Ned. usse AC  212!ntr. Acct, 11 .......... -— 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 551 Inter. Mic.-Econ. ........5 EC 556 Inter, Mac.-Econ. ..... a MT 33! Prin. of Mkt 5 
Fi 361 Prin. of Fin. .. Е мм » Dept. Elect. * ... 25 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt. . MN. 314 Intro. MIS .... Mo 








College of Business 


SENIOR YEAR 
EH 408 Business Writing... 5 MN 480 Виз Policies $ 
EC 554 Hat Ee. Thought ~- „© Dept. Elect. * _..._..... 5 
Dept. Elect. * — O Eigene. e 5 
Elective .. 3 Mmmm 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
* Department Elective — any EC course other than EC 206 or 301 
= For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, sea pages 40-41 


Department of Finance 


Finance 


The influence and responsibilities of financial executives have been expanding dramatically in 
recent years. Financial officers are involved in the most profound decisions affecting the strategy 
of business operations. They decide to expand, merge, contract and change. They are con- 
cerned not only with the pricing of products, but with the initial decision to produce them. All 
aspects of business affairs ultimately reduce to dollar terms, and the financial officers’ intimate 
knowledge of the intricacies of financial operations place them in a vital role in corporate manage- 
ment. 

The Professional Option Program in Finance offers students an opportunity to specialize in sub 
areas of finance. Courses in real estate are available. 


Curriculum in Finance (Fl) 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w/Trig. 0.4.5 MH 161 Ап. Geom. & Саі. ........5 МН 169 Bus. Math w/Cal 5 
CSE 100 Intro РС........................ 3 Core/Science | **_....................5 Core/Science \!°* 5 
EH 110 Eng, Comp....... и Core/History 1 "" __.. .8 Core/History Ill" 3 
Core/History  ** у 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. . „3 U 10? Political Economy .. 3 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
у 103 Indiv, & Soc... 3 COM 100 Prof. Comm. 3 РА 102 intro, Ethics s. - 
EH 220 Great Books | „5 ЕН 221 Great Books ll... 5 PA 219 .Bus. Ethics s 
EC 200 Economics I... 4.58 ЕС 202 Economics I... «5 МТ 241 Bus. Law... 
AC 211 intr. Acct. l... „4 AC 212 intr. Acct. Il. 4 Elective _..... 


JUNIOR YEAR 









MN 301 Statistics ... » B. ГАС AC 312 Inter, Acct. 1 
AC  213Mgr.Cost .. 4 Fl ЕІ 464 Investments m — 
я 361 Prin. of Fin 5 MN FI 367 Fin. Їп&ї................. 
Core/Fine Arts * .3 MN 314 Intro, to МІЗ ......... 
MT 331 Prin Mkt. cee & EH MN 480 Bus. Polici@s....... 5 
Elective ............ 4 Elective „т 4 
48 5 





Fin, Elective * Des Elective "* WU арза», 


TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
* FINANCE ELECTIVES: Fi 423 Real Estate Fin. (5), 463 Fin. Mgt.-Cases (5), 466 Sec Anal. & Port. Mgt. (5), 469 
Mgt. of Fin. Inst. (5), 471 Utility Finance (5). 
* For University Core options to satisfy this requrirement, see pages 40-41 
** DESIGNATED ELECTIVE: A designated elective may be chosen from among any of the 300-, 400-, 500-level AC 
or Fi courses, exclusive of AC or Fi 400 or 490 or 340 


International Business 


The demand for managers trained in both foreign language and business principles is growing 
at an accelerated pace. The International Business Option provides the student with the opportu- 
nity to develop analytical and decision making skills necessary for effective participation in the 
global challenge facing American business today. The currículum ís designed to emphasize the 
additional risks encountered by international business firms and to enable the student to acquire 
proficiency in a foreign language including specialized business terminology. (See also Foreign 
Languages — International Trade Major in the College of Liberal Arts.) 


Curriculum in International Business (IB) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal s5 MH 169 Bus. Math w/Cal. =5 
CSE 100 Intro PC .. 3 Ш = 102 Political Economy 3 
EH Core/History | ** порана 3 Core/History II ** ... 3 
у 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ “са Foreign Language * 5 
Foreign Language * T] ОУ 8А 25 


College of Business 



















SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Core/History II ** ess. 3 EH 220 Great Books |... EH 221 Great Books Il ... 
u 103 Individual & Society... 3 EC 200Есоп.! .... EC 202 Econ. Il ......... 
AC 211 Prin. Асс!.!............... = AC 212 Prin. Acct. II . rem Foreign Language 

Foreign Language * Foreign Language " .Sor Foreign Language 

Foreign Fah ae Foreign ишан 3 ..4 and Elective ..... 

Elective... _...., BRAGG Венн j 

JUNIOR YEAR 

MT 331 Prin. Mkt v ~. 5 = - Core/Science Ii ** . „8 
Fi 361 Prin. of Fin. ... „5 MN «5 MN 314 Intro. to MIS 2 
MN 301 Statistics І... ends. ЕН iB Bus. Concen. *** ... 2.6 

For. Lang. Conv.* s З as FI 451 Muttinatl Fin. ..... T 
EC 571 Intl. Econ. ni 25 uu 
PA 102 Intro, to Ethics or ‚5 
РА 219 Bus, Ethics .... 45 MT ‚5 

For. Bus. апд“ .....................3 „3 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
* Language sequence to be taken exclusively in French, Spanish or German. 
FRENCH: FR 101, 102, 103, 201, 202, 203, 301, 302, 321 
GERMAN: GR 101, 102, 103, 201, 202, 203, 301, 302, 401 
SPANISH: SP 101, 102, 103, 201, 202, 203, 303, 304, 320 
" For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41. 
** A Business Concentration must be selected trom one of the following areas. Economics: EC 551, 556 and any 
500-level economics elective. Finance: Р! 363, 367 and 464. Human Res. Mgt.: MN 342, 443 and any one of MN 
346, 501, 547, 550, 551, 553. Marketing (choice of three items from): MT 332, 333 336, 341, 372, 373, 440. 
Operations Mgt.: MN 380, 386 and 387. MIS: MN 307. 401 and 583. 


Department of Management 


The success or failure of any business is dependent upon the quality of its management. 
Business managers must acquire and effectively utilize physical, financial and human resources 
to ensure an organization's survival and development. To make sound decisions, the manager 
must be knowledgeable in basic business functions as well as the process of management. 

The professional options within the Management Department are designed to impart knowl- 
edge which will assist future managers to be good decision makers for their organizations. 


Operations Management 

The Operations Management Program prepares students for a broad range of managerial and 
staff positions in business. The functional, behavioral, economic and legal aspects of various 
types o! business organizations are studied, utilizing a variety of analytical and conceptual mod- 
els, tools and techniques. The program prepares students for positions in manufacturing, govern- 
ment and service organizations. Electives may be utilized to provide an emphasis in the area of 
computer information systems, process control and improvement, materials management, ser- 
vice operations management, purchasing or forest products. 

Curriculum in Operations Management (OM) 
























FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w/Trig. . 5 MH 161 Ап. Geom. &Са!.........5 МН 169 Bus. Mhw/'Cal App... 5 
CSE 100 Intro. to PC. A. Core/Science I '* .... wB i =. 5 
EH 110 English gh : „Б Core/History Il ** A Core/History ll ** 3 
Core/History 1 ** ....... .3 U 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ...... з U 102 Political Economy ... 3 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Ч 103!ndiv.& S06... З СОМ 100 Prof, Com. 2...3 РА 102 Intro. Ethics ... 
EH 220 Great Books |. 4.59 ЕН 221 Great Books il................ .5 PA 219 Bus. Ethics .... 
EC 200 Economics 1 con S EC  202Economics!.........5 МТ 241 Bus. Law sss 
AC 211 1л. Досі 1...6 4 АС 212Intr. Ассі Н........,..........4 Elective ... 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MN  310Prin. of Mgt. ... 5 MN 380 Prin, Ор. Mgt. 5 
MT 331 Prin. of Mkt... . 5 MN 314 Intro. 10 MIS 2 
MN 301 Statistics | .. „5 Fi 361 Prin. of Fin. .. 5 











67 


College of Business 





SENIOR YEAR 
MN 386 Mat: М. \..................5 ММ 387 MiS. Mgt 5 ММ 480 Bus. Polidles 0.00... 5 
MN 474 Quality Assur, on 5 Elective ус. 5 MN 484 Oper Mgt Pòl 5 
ЕСФ 2с. Elective . = C.OB. Elective" .............5 


TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
* College of Business (COB) electives (10 hours). MN 307, 308, 401, 560, 583. MN 342, 346, 374, 381, 410. 414 
415; MN 420. 421, 440, 443, 475; MT 341, 347, 373, 434, 438, 474, 477; AC 213 
* For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41 
"" Non-business electives (5 hours): IE 401, 501 or 503, 508; PO 410: НА 360, 370, FP 301, 311, 338, 474, 475, 477. 
TMT 200, 480; AM 314: PA 201 


Management 


The "Management" Professional Option prepares students to assume managerial and statt 
responsibilities in business, government and non-profit organizations. Emphasis is on broad 
management training rather than specialization in a particular industry. It is an opportunity-ori- 
ented program for students who wish to develop career flexibility. In addition to a general Man- 
agement concentration, a more specialized program in Technology Management is available for 
students whose career plans may focus on a technology-based field. 








Curriculum in Management (MN) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

MH 180 Pre-Cal. w/Trig. ............ MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. ........5 МН 169Bus. Mh wal App... 5 
CSE 100 Intro. to PC Core/Scence 1** ................... 5 Core/Science 11"" .......... 5 
EH 110 English Comp. .... Core/History II ** ......... 3 Core/History tl" ............. 3 

Cora/History I ** ..... U 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ з О 102 Political Economy .......... 3 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
u 3 СОМ 100 Prof. Сот. ........... 3 РА 102Into.Ethics susue OF 
EH 5 EH 221 Great Books 1!.................. 5 РА 219BuUSEHCS s 5 
EC 5 EC 202 Economics | .5 МТ 241 Bus. Law плануе 
АС 4 АС 21211. Acct. 11 4 ne ee 
JUNIOR YEAR 

MN „5 MT 389 Prin of Mkt 5 ММ 342 Hum Res. МД. ........... 5 
AC . 4 MN 346 Org. Већаміог ..............5 Bus. Elective .. LP 
MN si UFR 361 Prin. OF Fin. sesser D ЕН 408 Business Wing ONES | 

Core/Fine AnS ™ .................3 ММ 314Into. to MIS 2 . E 

SENIOR YEAR 

Fin, Electve ................. 5 ni esscenssens 5 ММ 480 Bus, Policies 5.5 

1011 Elective ............................ 5 EC с-не” Ж Mkt. Elective ............... 45 
MN зво Prin, óf Oper Mgt. occ. 5 Elective ..... 208 Вар зоната а 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 

For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41 

A concentration may be obtained by taking College of Business electives listed below 
General Management Concentration: Management (choose 1) - MN 307, 401, 404, 405, 410, 414, 415, 420, 421, 440, 443. 
any 500-level MN elective; Finance (choose 1) - Р! 323, 362, 363. 367, 423, 451, 464; Marketing (choose 1) - MT 242, 255, 332. 
333, 336, 341, 347, 372, 373, 440; International (choose 1) - MN 410. MT 440, FI 451, EC 571, Business Elective - choose from 
any of the above business electives or EC 360. 
Technology Management Concentration: (a) Replace Fl and MT electives with two Operations Management electives, (b) 
Replace BUS and MN electives with two Management Intormation Systems electives 


Human Resources Management 


The Human Resources Management Program provides a comprehensive education in human 
resources management. Primary goals are to provide knowledge oriented toward practical, on- 
the-job applications and prepare students for entry-level positions in private and public sector 
organizations. Beyond the strong foundation in human resources, opportunities are provided for 
students to take courses relating to other areas such as information systems, service industry 
operations and strategic management. 


Curriculum in Human Resources Management (HRMN) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH = 160 Pre-Cal. МТП... 5 МН 161An.Geom.& Cal... 5 МН 169 Bus. Mh w/Cal р» „5 
CSE 100 Intro. 0РС.................... 3 Core/Scienge ** .....................5 Cora/Science ** .... ven | 
EH 110 English Comp. ..„..„...... 5 Cors/History ** s 3 Core/History "* . 3 
CoreHistory ** ....................3 U 10! Soc, Cult & Environ. ...3 Ш 102 Political Economy 3 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
и 103 indiv, & S0C: ccc COM 100Prot Com... I 
EH 220 Огеа!Воокз!...........5 EH 221 Great Books ll .._..........5 
ЕС 200 Есопотісѕ 1...5 ЕС 202 Economics Wh snes 
АС 21110. Acet і... .4 AC 212 Inte, Acat !!......... 4 





College of Business 


JUNIOR YEAR 
MN  310Pnn of Mgt. ... „5 MN A443LaborRelat. i... ММ 346 Org, Behavior won 5 
MT 331 Prin. OF MK... 5 EH 408 Business Writing 5. А Эбри. d Fin ero 
MN 301 Statistics | „8 MN 342 Hum. Res Mot. ... 5 ММ 314 intro. to MIS A 
SENIOR YEAR 
MN 501 Labor Rel Law ._.._..... 5 MN 545 Pers Adm Leg... 5 MN 480 Bus. Policies... 5 
MN 550 Pors Sel & P oo 5S ММ 551 Manpower Pian u-u- ММ 547 Emp. Сотр................5 
Соте/Еіле AMS ** _................3 MN 552 Pers. Org. Веб... OF Sn ee A.) 
Elective 5 MN 5531аб. Neg & Arb... 5 SRI - 


TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOU! 
For University Core options to satisty this requirement, see pages 40-41 


Management Information Systems 


Given the importance of information to their success, businesses are devoting increasingly 
large amounts of resources to the systems that provide vital operational and competitive informa: 
tion. It is the responsibility of information systems (IS) professionals and managers to see that 
these systems are efficiently and effectively planned, designed, operated, maintained and man- 
aged. The MIS Program prepares students for the wide variety of managerial and staff positions 
in the information systems field, such as programmer-analyst, systems analyst, database admin- 
istrator and telecommunications administrator, plus sales and training posilions that require an 
understanding of information technology. The emphasis of the MIS Program is the management 
and use of information technology, including the skills to use it, the understanding to plan for, 
analyze and manage it, and the knowledge to employ it in the solution of business opportunities 
and problems. MIS instruction consists of hands-on computer use, lecture, discussion, field trips, 
demonstrations, presentation by practitioners, applied team projects in the business community 
and case studies. Students are cautioned that all 300- and 400-level MIS courses have enforced 
prerequisites and an earned grade of C or better must be obtained for all prerequisites to 400- 
level courses. 


Curriculum in Management Information Systems (MIS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

MH — 160 Pre-Cal. м/Тгід. ..........„„:5 МН 161 An. Geom, & Cal, ........5 МН 169 Bus. Mh w/Cal. App. ........ 5 
CSE 100 Intro. to PC. ^» d Core/Science 1** ........ 5 Core/Science II ** 5 
EH  110English Comp. ............. 19 Core/History 11 ** vm Core/History 111 *”...................3 

Cora/History I ** ... "OLU 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ... З U — 102 Political Economy 3З 

SOPHOMORE YEAA 
uU 103 Indiv. & S00... I COM 100 Prol. Сот. 3 РА 102Intro Ethics .................07 
EH 220 Great Books |... 5 EH 221 Great Books II... 5 PA 219Bus Ethics ‹ 5 
EC 200 Есопотісѕ !(..................: 5 ЕС 202 Economics Iosu МТ 241 Bus. Law see 5 
АС 2111017. Acct | .4 AC 212 intr, Асс!!!....... 4 [э Үнү м Өр 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 

MT 331 Prin of Marketing 5 Fl 361 Prin. of Fin... 5 ММ 308 Adv. Prog. & Арр........ 5 
MN 310Prin. of Mot. .. .5 MN 307 Bus Comp. Appl 5 ММ 40! Analysis & Design 5 
MN  30!Statishc$ 5.5... 5 MN 380 Prin. Oper. Mgt .........5 ЕН 408 Business Writing ...... 5 

Core/Fine Ats'* s. Э ММ 3t4Intro. tO MIS 2 NUN M 

SENIOR YEAR 

MN 404 Telecom. & Netw. ........... 5 MN 589 МІЅ Projects ........ „5 ММ 480 Bus. Policies... 5 
MN 583 Data Base Мо! ........ 5 MN 405 Info, Res, Mgt 5 Bus. Elective * ' 5 

БИР Losenewoecmnermimm Б Elective ~... 5 Elective .......... eene ESO TER S 5 


TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
* A Business Elective is a course in the College of Business at the 300-level or above or CSE 200 
* For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41, 


Department of Marketing and Transportation 

The fields of Marketing and of Transportation and Physical Distribution are critical in the effec- 
tive operation of business. Students gain the foundation to understand the entire corporate phi- 
losophy which affects every phase of the business program — from initial product conception to 
the delivery of satisfaction to the final customer. Marketing majors discover the interrelationship of 
marketing to other management tools and prepare themselves for executive/managerial careers 
involving functional areas such as advertising, channel and product decision-making, pricing, 
retailing and strategic market planning. Transportation and Physical Distribution majors complete 
a course of study which prepares them for careers in carrier, physical distribution and industrial 
traffic management and for assignments in urban transportation and development planning, and 
as traffic and transportation and distribution specialists. 





MH 
CSE 
EH 


MH 
EH 


EH 
AC 


AC 
EH 


College of Business 


Curriculum in Marketing (MK) 


First Quarter 
160 Pre-Cal. w/Tng 
100 Intro. to РС. 
110 English Comp. 
Core/History ! ** 






103 Indiv. & Soc. ....... 
220 Great Books | . 
200 Economics | .... 7-1 
211 Intr. Acc. !..................... 








552 6528 © 


201 Deductive Logic ..... 
301 Statistics | 
331 Prin. of Mkt. . 
Core/Fine Arts "* .... 


со отот 





436 Mkt. Res... 
408 Business Writing. 
Elective .. = 





Departmental Electives — MT 432, 433, 434, 437, 438, 440, 470, 472, 477, 581, 


MH 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
161 Ал. Geom. & Cal. ............ 
Core/Science 1 ** 


MH 





ewan 


101 Soc., Cult. & Environ, v 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
100 Prof. Com. ........ 
221 Great Books Il... 
202 Economics |1 is 
212 Intr. Acet ll ies 
JUNIOR YEAR 
310 Prin. of Mgt. sss 
336 Quan. Anal. Mkt. 





5 






35 ЕТ 


„В 
5 
«5 


TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 


For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41. 


Third Quarter 
169 Bus. Mh w/Cal. App. ........ 
Core/Science li** ...... 
Core/History III** ..... 
102 Political Economy ... 






102 Intro. Ethics ........... 
219 Bus. Ethics 
241 Bus. Law .......... " 
Ino P m mmm 





373 Intro. Phys. Dist 
Elective ........... 
361 Prin. ot Fin 






314 Intro. to MIS ..... 





582, 583, 584, 585. 


Curriculum in Transportation and Physical Distribution (TN) 


First Quarter 
160 Pre-Cal. w/Trig, .. 
100 Intro, to PC |... 
110 English Comp. 








БЕРН; 
з 
.5 

3 





103 Indiv. & Soc. .......... 







220 Great Books |.. 
200 Economics | 
211 Intr. Acct. 1....... 


535 5828 = 


213 Мои. Cost 8 Bud. ... 
301 Statistics ! ... 
408 B&P Writ. 
Elective 





475 Tran. Reg. & Pol. .... 





MH 


5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
161 An. Geom, & Cal... 





5 

beta M | 

101 Soc., Cult. & Environ, 3 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

221 Great Books II 

202 Economics II ..... m 

212 Intr. Acct. Il isse 4 

JUNIOR YEAR 

372 Prin. of Transp. ..... 

310 Prin. of Mgt. .. 

331 Prin. of Mkt 








"SENIOR YEAR 
476 Carrier Mgt. ........... 
Dir. Elect. *** , 
Elective ..... 





TOTAL — 192 QUARTER HOURS 
Departmental Electives for Transportation and Physical Distribution: MT 336, 341, 347, 434, 437, 438, 440, 477, 588. 
For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41 
Directed Electives. Report to a departmental advisor to select an approved career - goal-oriented business or non- 
business elective. Bring your approval form to Student Affairs. 


Third Quarter 
169 Bus. Mh w/Cal. App. ....... 
Core/Science Il ** .. 
Core/History 111 **.... 
102 Political Economy . 





102 Intro. Ethics ..... 
219 Bus. Ethics .. 








373 Intr. Phys. Dist. .... 
361 Prin. of Fin, .. 
474 Ind. Trat. Mgt. 
314 Intro. to MIS 


Dir. Elect. *'* 
Elective ... 





College of Education 


RICHARD C. KUNKEL, Dean 
VIRGINIA HAYES, Associate Dean 
JEFFREY GORRELL, Associate Dean 
ROBERT E. ROWSEY, Assistant Dean 
EMILY A. MELVIN, Assistant Dean 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education for the preparation of teachers and school service personnel with the doctor's 
degree as the highest degree approved. Emphasis in all programs is upon the preparation of 
personnel who will be able to meet successfully the performance demands of the roles they 
assume in their professional positions. 


Undergraduate Curricula 


Bachelor's degree options in the College of Education are the Bachlor of Science in Education 
and the Bachelor of Music Education. 

Teaching and non-teaching programs are offered through the College of Education. Teaching 
programs are presented first, followed by non-teaching programs. 


Scholastic Requirements 


The Selective Admission and Retention Program in Teacher Education — In recognition 
ot responsibilities to the schools in which its graduates teach, the College maintains a program of 
selective admission and retention of candidates for the teaching profession. This program is 
designed to assure that no candidates are recommended for admission to the Teacher Education 
Program, the professional internship or certification unless they are deemed competent ín their 
university studies and professional performance. 

A grade-point average of 2.5 (computed by the State Department of Education formula for 
admission to teacher education programs) is required to transfer into a teacher education pro- 
gram. The classification GCE, General College of Education, will be assigned to transfer students 
until eligibility to enter a professional program is determined and/or attained. 

Students must submit a formal written application for admission to Teacher Education after 
completing at least 90 quarter hours of work, usually at the end of the sophomore year. Criteria for 
admission are: 

1. a minimum grade-point average of at least 2.5 (on a four-point scale) computed by State Depart- 
ment of Education formula; 

2. satisfactory performance on a written and spoken English language competency examination; 

3. satisfactory performance in an interview examining personality, interests and aptitudes consis- 
tent with the requirements for successful teaching; and 

4. successful performance in the pre-professional field experience, 

Students who fail to meet these criteria upon initial application may submit new evidence in an 
effort to satisfy any and/or all of the above standards. 

While retention in the Teacher Education Program is based on the continuous evaluation of 
Students, a formal evaluation takes place as a prerequisite for admission to the professional 
internship. Requirements for admission to the professional internship are: 

1. admission to the Teacher Education Program; 

2. completion of appropriate courses in the area of specialization; 

3. a grade-point average of 2.5 ог above computed by State Department of Education formula in 
each of the following: professional teacher education. the teaching тајог(ѕ), overall; and 

4. demonstrated potential for teaching. 

In addition, in order to be eligible for graduation with teacher certification, the students will be 
expected to complete the requirements identified above, to demonstrate readiness to teach and 
to achieve a grade-point average of 2.5 computed by State Department of Education formula in 
each of the following: professional teacher education, the teaching major(s), and overall. 

Persons with degrees may apply for study in a curriculum leading to professional certification; 
the above standards must be met to qualify for certification. 

Applications and specific information about the criteria for admission to teacher education are 
available from the Teacher Education Services Office in Haley Center 3464. 

Liability insurance is required for all students who participate in laboratory experiences. 


College of Education 


Program Options, Teaching 
The following table shows teacher education program options available in the College of Edu- 
cation. Programs appear by department. 


Grade Levels 


Department and Program N-3 1-6 4-8 7-12 N-12 
Curriculum & Teaching 





Biology. Chemistry, Economics, English, French, Geography, German, History, Mathematics, Physics", Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology, Spanish 

Health & Human Pertormance 

Rehabilitation & Special Education 








Industrial Education (ТА!) . 
"Physics major requires mathematics as eacond mejor. 


Requirements for Fields of Specialization 


Curriculum models appear below. Curriculum check lists are available in the Office of Teacher 
Education Services, 3464 Haley Center. 


Curriculum and Teaching 











Curriculum in Early Childhood 
First Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 110 Eng, БУР. у nent „8 Core/Science"* 
Core/History** .... . | Core/History"* ... 
MU 371 Intr. Music .. „9 HHP 211 Motor Dev. .. 
PE 2 EM 200 Ed. Media .. 
стс 102 Orientation .. nins s] Elective .. 
ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective . 
EH 220 Great Books |. ». 8 u 103 Individual & Society ........ 3 
и 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. 5 3 RSE 376 Surv. Exc. .. on 5 
Core/Science** re d CTC Elective ......... 28 
Core/Mathematics** „8 АТ 30At- T 
ROTC or Elective . 1 ROTC or Elective . ——— MÀ 
ЕМ 50Меда............................ 4 FCD 301 Early & Mid. Ch. Dev. ...... 5 
CTC 355 Surv. EC 3 CTC Elective ..................... m 
EH  Adv.Comp." ‚5 CTC 320 Const. Theory” wad 
CTM 304 Music ..... c1 CTR 371 Reading’ o5 
CTO Еювсїө................................. СТС 425 Intem* ............................ 15 
FED 400 Eval, Meas. rA „“ 





CTC 321 Nat. Ln”... 
CCP 322Hum.Rél* .......... 


отоло 





TOTAL HOURS — 204 
* Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
*' For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 


College of Education 


Curriculum in Elementary Education 










First Quarter 

EH 110 Eng, Comp. ... 5 

Core/History ** . 3 
SM 10! Concepts. Sci 5 
CTE 102 Orientation . .1 
HHP 195 НМ, Sci. .......... inf 
EH 220 Great Books 1... 5 
MH 285 Elem. Math ............ SL ` 
U 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ......3 

Concentration 5 








Uo o» o 


ют ого шт 





мн 


HHP 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
160 Pre-Cal. w/Trig. E 
Core/History"" ...... 8 
Core/Science** aS 
3 
410 H & PE in Elem Sch... 4 
3 
5 
а: 
mS 
2 
5 
E 
a 
T] 
„5 
«5 
2.5 


TOTAL HOURS — 213 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education, 
" For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 


Curriculum in General Science (Middle School) 


First Quarter 

EH 110 Eng. Comp...... ‘ 

u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. . 

MH 161 An. Geom. å Calc 
102 Orientation .. 















FED 400 Meas," . 
CTR 571 Reading‘, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
101 Prin. Biol. .......... 


102 Political Economy 
Core/Fine Arts ** .. 
195 Hith. Sci. ... 








"annwn 


Core/Ethics ** .. 
ROTC or Elective ..... 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


221 Great Books Il... 
104 Fund. Chem, Íl.. 











= Oa 





*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education 
** For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 





Third Quarter 
103 Individual & Society 
110 Geology .......... 
200 Ed. Media .... 
ROTC or Elective . 








gece 





юш OO 





200 Econ. ! 
Org. Chem. . 





28 






Core/History ** 
206 Physics II . 
ROTC or Elective .. 


3 








CTS 401 Tech. Sci. 
RSE 376 Surv. Exc. 
FED 350 Cult. Fnd. 







CTS 425 Intern * . 


College of Education 


Curriculum in General Science (High School) 


















First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp. .. | 
у 101 Ѕос., Cult. & Environ, а 
MH 16! An. Geom. & Calc. „@ 
CTS 102 Orientation ........ ans Я 
ROTC or Elective .................. 1 
EH 220 Great Books I .... ane 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. 1... 4 
CH 103LGen. Chem. Lab nos 1 
ї к= T. 
GL 111 5 
ROTC or Elective . ul 


^o wo RO 





Qn Cn fO о л 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
Bl  101Prin. Biol. sss 


HHP 195 Hith. Sci. .. 
Core/Phi 


ROTC or Ejactve .................... 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

EH 221 Great Books Il . 

CH 104 Fund. Chem. I. 

CH104LGen. Chem. Lab 


— QN oou 

















= ьо -AU 


PS 


AWAY Earth/Space .. 
CTS 420 Sec. Sch. . 


Anan 


BY/ZY 300-500 .. 5 
CTS 410 Prog. Sci. aad 
EDL 401 Org, Adm.* sss 2 
CTS 415 Trends Sci." з 


TOTAL HOURS — 220 





*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 


Third Quarter 
ВІ 102 Plant Biol. . =.- 
u 103 Individual & Society = 


5 
3 
5 
Ex. 
м3 






PS 206 Physics III .. 
ROTC or Elective , 


FED 350 Cult Fnd. Ed. 





CTS 425 Intem' .... 





Curriculum in Music - Vocal/Choral 





“8 

3 

5 

«1 

"1 

wt 

нї 

1 

«8 

<> 

3 

1 

1 

^7 

‚4 

„її 

5 

oma 

z rz 

MU 351 Music History | vå 
MU 361 Conducting I.. IE 
MUA Applied ..... et 
1 





RSE 376 Sum. Exc. sss 
EDL 401 Org. Adm. Ed. 
CTR 571 Reading’ ..... 





№ = - ш (л IO On 





74 


EEEE 


EH 
Mu 


MU 
MUA Applied 
HHP 


TT 


FED 


РЕТТҮҮ 


FED 
CTM 


MUA 
MU 


= oou 





TOTAL HOURS — -218 
"  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 








Core/Hi N 
MU 133 Mat. & Org. 
MUA Applied .......... 
MU Ensemble . 
MU instrumental ...... 


EH 221 Great Books Il 
MU 233 Mat. & Org. .... 
U 109 одмдш/ & Soci 
MU Ensemble .. 








to — No oU 











College of Education 


Curriculum in Music - Instrumental 


First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp. .. 








ROTC or Elective .. 
Applied ... 









MU 231 Мата Org. . 
Uu 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ 
MU Ensemble.. 
MUA Applied .......... 
MU Class Instrument . 
ROTC or Elective .. 


MU Vocal 





EH Adv. Comp. ** 
300 Educ. Psych. .. 
409 Mch. Band Tch. 







376 Sutv. EXC. isi siia 
401 Org. Adm. Ed." 
571 Reading” ... 


394 Elem. Inst." ... 


= = = QUO mo 








ы а а = л OU 


ЕН 
MU 
u 
MU 
MUA 
HHP 





ROTC or Elective 

Class Instrument... 
JUNIOR YEAR 

350 Cult. Fnd. Ed." ..... 


LAM = = обл л 


MU 





FED 
CCP 
PE Elective.. ` 
MU 352 Music History n 
MU 362 Conducting Ii 
CTM/MUT Elective .... 

MUA Applied... 

MU Ensemble ... 


SENIOR YEAR - 











= — MN IN C IO NS OY 


I 


Core/Philosoph: 
FED 400 Meas. & Eval.” . 
СТМ 594 Sec. Inst. Meth.” . 
MU 477 Instrum. Arrang. .. 











-~-woun 


TOTAL HOURS —218 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education, 
* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 


Curriculum in General Social Science (Middle School) 







First Quarter 
EH  110Eng.Comp... 
Uu 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ, 
HHP 195 Hith. Sci. . 


Core/Science 
Core/History"" .... 


“VNO 


EH 220 Great Books I... 
EC  200Econ |... 
HY US 300-400... 

ROTC or Elective . 








- о ол л 


HY Europe 300-500 ....... 
PO 312 Comparative . 
419 Mid. Sch . 
300 Ed. Psych. ..... 





от о Un CV 





400 Eval. Meas." .. 
322 Hum. Rel. 
405 Tchg. SS". 
200/201 Intro... 
Soc. Sci. Elective . 


ю C QNUO 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





Core/Hi a 
ROTC or Elective 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


TOTAL HOURS — 210 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
** For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 













Third Quarter 
Core/Science"* 5 
Core/History 3 

MU 133Mat &Org.. 5 
MUA Applied ...... 1 
MU Ensemble .. 1 
MU Vocal........ 1 
ROTC or Elective .. 1 

MU Class Instrument ....,. 1 
EH 221 Great Books II ... 5 
MU 233 Mat & Org. ........ 5 
U 103 Individual & Society 3 
MU Ensemble .................... 1 
MUA Applied .............. 1 
EM 200 Educ. Media .. 2 
ROTC or Elective . 1 

1 









MU 353 Music History І. 
MU 363 Conducting M. 
MUA Applied ... 
MU Ensemble .. 


змо юл 





Third Quarter 
U 103 individual & Society 
CTS 102 Orientation . 
Core/History ** .. 
ROTC or Elective . 







CTS 425 Intern* 





EH 


HHP 


EH 
EC 
HY 


HY 


CTS 
FED 


FEO 
CCP 
CTS 
ANT 


EH 


EH 
TH 
EC 


EH 
CTS 
CTS 


EH 

FED 
CTR 
CCP 


EH 











College of Education 


Curriculum in General Social Science (High School) 


First Quarter 
110 Eng, Comp. .. 
101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. 
195 Hith. Sci. 


а €) Qr fo о 0л 








own 


"og ON UO 





M oU ou 


CN UN GU 


bs Soho inte 


HY Lat. Am./Asia/Africa . 
TOTAL HOURS — na 


Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 


Curriculum in Language Arts (High School) 


NES I IT] 





220 Great Books !................. 
200 Econ. I... T 
101 Soc., Cult. & Environ =: 
ROTC or Elective ... А 





сост ou 


400 Adv. Comp. 
501 Lang. Study .. 
502 Rhet. Сот... 


"noo 





^" юлт 


HHP 
PE 











4 м о от оо 


CTS 102 Orientation .. 
ROTC or Elective... et 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 221 Great Воокѕ 11..................5 
COM Speech Elective 5 
EM 200 Ed Media 2 
у 102 Political Economy ............ 3 
ROTC or Elective ' 








бо ш Qo 0 Cn 


EDL — 
TOTAL HOURS — 204 


Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 


Curriculum in Language Arts (Middle School) 


First Quarter 


ROTC of Elective 









Third Quarter 
Core/Philosophy** .................. 
и 103 Individual & Society ....... 
CTS 102 Orientation 
Core/History .., 
ROTC or Elective .... 










L a in = a 





RSE 376 Surv. Ежс. ......................... 


= № л сл 





ROTC or Elective ... 


GY 2150wuttural eee 5 
CTS 421 Soc Sa TRON 5 
EH Adv. Comp"... ВБ 
SOC 202 Problems .. амана ed 


CTS 425 IMO sss 18 


CTS 


^ 20000 





EH 470/471 Shakespeare .... 
376 Surv. Exc ...... 
300 Ed. Psych. .... - 
Ш 103 Individual & Society ........ 

ROTC or Elective ......... 





JM Elective . anna 
CTS 420 Sec. Schoo! .. 
CTR 571 Reading* 





CTS 425 Intern" 





Third Quarter 


“onan 


EH 
TH 
EC 


EH 
CTS 


CTR 


CTR 
CCP 


CTS 
FED 
EDL 


EH 
MH 


EH 
MH 
EC 








Callege of Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


wooo € moo 


мош (o л 


Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41, 


Curriculum in Mathematics (High School) 


First Quarter 
110 Eng. COMP, ..................... 








ооло л 


401 Org. Adm." 


- omo 


CTS 





= очо л 










ROTC or Elective . 


JUNIOR YEAR 


ESTY 


TOTAL HOURS — 204 


Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 


Curriculum in Mathematics (Middle School) 


= Qu UO t t 














EH 470/471 Shakespeare 
RSE 376 Surv. Exc .... 
FED 300 Ed. Psych. .. 
U 103 individual & Society 2 

ROTC or Elective ................... 1 










EH 400-500 ..... 
JM  Elective .. 
CTR 571 Reading’ . 





CTS 425 Intem' . ^. 15 


Third Quarter 


PA Ethics" ivi dan 
Core/History"* ... 

MH 163 An. Geom. & Сас. 

CTS 204 Comp. Prog ........... 
ROTC or Elective . 













RSE 376 Surv. Exc. ......... 
MH 337 Lin. Algebra 
HHP 195 Hith, Sci. ........... 

U 103 Individual & Society 
PE 


ROTC or Elective ..... 


MH 301 Hist. Math .. 
MH Elective ......... 
CCP 322 Hum. Rel. 
CTD 401 Tch, Ма”. 
CTR 571 Reading’ ....... 








Third Quarter 
PA Ethics" 








Core/History' 
MH 163 An. Geom. & Calc 


CTS 204 Comp. Prog... 
ROTC or Elective . 


© шщ OO OF 


RSE 376 Surv. Exc. ..... 
MH 337 Lin. Algebra 
HHP 195 Hlth. Sci, . 

0 109 Individual & Society 





ROTC or Elective .. 








333 Elem Group Theory 
Adv. Comp. ** 





MHT 538 
CTS 
FED 


EDL 40! Org. Айт” 





College of Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
MHC 567 Pan Theory . 





MH 


TOTAL HOURS. — 
*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education 
* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 


MH 301 Hist. Math . 3 
MH Elective ses "пептон Ж 
CCP 322 Hum. Ве!*..................... 2 
4 
5 





СТО 401 Teh, Math’ s. 
CTR 571 Веайїпд*....................... 


CTS 425 Intem* ............................ 1S 





Curriculum in Biology - Chemistry 


First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp... 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. I. 
CH  103LGen. Chem, Lab . 
в 101 Prin. ot Biology 
ROTC or Elective 








= 0л bo л 








CH 207 Organic .... 
ZY/BY Physiolgy .... 
Core/History* 
HHP 195 Hith. Sci. .. 
EM  200Ed Media. 
ROTC or Elective .... 


T IC о от 





CH  518Biochem... 





Q o oo 





FRESHMAN YEAR 

Second Quarter 
Core/Fina Arts** T 
Uu 102 Political Economy . г 
CH 104 Fund, Chem. Il... 4 
CH  104LGen. Chem. Lab .......... 1 
BI  102PlantBiol s. 
CTS 102 Orientation .. sT 
ROTC or Elective 1 





U o an o 


p. 

FED 350 Cult Епа“. 

SENIOR YEAR 
PS 207 Physics Ill 
CTS 410 Prog. Sci.*.. 
EDL 401 Org. Адт,"............ 
CTR 571 Reading’ ons 
„# VES EET REPE SS 


TOTAL HOURS — 219 











Mm што оо љ 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education 
" For University Core Options. see pages 40-41 


Third Quarter 
СогећМаћ“ ........................... 


U 103 Individual & Society ......,. 
CH 105 Fund. Chem. !!!............... 
CH  105LGen. Chem. Lab 
Bl 103 Animal Biol. 
ROTC or Elective .... 








EC. 200 Есдп. \....................—.../ 

FED 300 Ed. Psych 
Core/History** ...... 

EH 221 Great Books II suos 
ROTC or Elective ................. 








- UO Uu oO 


CTS 401 Tch. Sci. 
PS 205 Physics 





CTS 425 Intern* 








Curriculum in Biology - English 





EH 25 
Roy 

MH „5 
PE my 
CTS id 
X 

EH ^ 5 
BI 103 Animal Biol. .. « 65 
EC 200 Есоп.!...... pa 8 
u 101 Soc., Cult. Environ. T 3 
ROTC or Elective ... &% 3 


ЕН 400 Adv. Comp : 


CTS 501 Lang. Study 
FED 350 Cult, Fnd* . 





(Qn uc US 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

Second Quarter 
CH 103 Chemistry . na 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab jos. 

Core/History** ........... 
Bi 101 Prin. of Biol 
Core/Fine Arts** 
195 Hith, Sci. ... 
ROTC or Elective 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 221 Great Books II .... 
ZY 300 Genetics ....,.. 
300 Ed. Psych. ..... 
u 102 Political Economy .......... 
ROTC or Elective ................... 

JUNIOR YEAR 
EH A eee a 
BY/ZY 300-500 .. 
CTS 401 Tech Sci,” . 
EM 200 Ed. Media . 






HHP 


-nunua 


= to oU o 









PA. Ethics"... 
ROTC or Elective ... 


Third Quarter 
CH 104 Chemistry sse 4 
CH 104LChe, Lab..... 1 
Core/History** 3 
Bi — 102 Plant Biol. 5 
5 
1 


CH Or.Chem sss 

RSE 376 Surv, Exc. 

BY/ZY300-400 ........... 

U 103 Individual & Society . 
ROTC or Elective ......... 





CTS 502 Rhet. Do: e тиш 
ЕН 400-500. - ан 
СТЯ 576 Rdg. s 
CTS 405 Tchg. Sa.* .... 









College of Education 


SENIOR YEAR 
EM. AMPH LLLI. 
CTS 411/412/413 Teaching * à 
FED 400 Meas. Eval.’ ... 
CTS 410 Prog. in Sci. * .. iw 
TOTAL HOURS — 218 





*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education 
= For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 





Curriculum in Biology - Foreign Language *** 


First Quarter 

FR/SP/GR 101 . 
EH 110 Eng. Comp........... 
uU 101 Soc.. Cult. & Environ. 
Bl — 101 Prin, Biol. ..... 
CTS 102 Orientation 
ROTC or Elective . 









= — Un c) о On 


FR/SP/GR 203 





EC 


PE 


= PO Qn CO Un Oh 


zy 
FED 
EM 
CH 


= US № от л о 


FL 
BY/ZY 300-500 ... 
CTS 405 Tchg Sci 
CTS 410 Prog, FL’. 
FED 400 Meas. Eval.'. 


$ A 
о oouo 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
FR/SP/GR 102................... 
160 Pre Cal. w/Trig. ... 
Uu 102 Political Economy .. 

Bi X102 Plant Biol. ... 
195 Hlth. Sci. . 
















JUNIOR YEAR 


EDL 


TOTAL HOURS — zw 
*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 

* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 

** Options: French. German, Spanish 


Third Quarter 
FR/SP/GR 103 ...................... 
U 103 individual & Society .. 
ВІ 103 Animal Biol. .. 
CH 103 Chemistry ..... 
ROTC or Elective 










^0 o OU 







FR/SP/GR 203 
EH 221 Great Books ll .. 


Core/History"* .. 
ZY/BY Physiology ...... 
ROTC or Elective 


FR/SP/GR Civilization . 
BY/ZY300-500 .. 
CTS 40! Tch. Sci. 
FED 350 Cult. Fnd. * 
EH Adv. Сотр,"" 








CTS 425 Inter" ... 


Curriculum in Biology - Social Science *** 


EH 


BI 
PE 


3 
| 





RSE 376 Surv. Exc .. 









FED 350 Cult. Fnd." .. 





Core/History** 
в! 103 Biology ...... 
HHP 195 Hith. Sċi. 
CTS 102 Orientation .... 

ROTC or Elective ........ 





= моло а 





Social Science Option 5 
FED 400 Eval. Meas.” 5 
CTS 405 Tchg. SS" 08 
CTS 405 Tchg. Sci.* n 
CCP 322 Hum. Rel. .... 2 





College of Educatíon 


SENIOR YEAR 
401 Org. Adm. Ed." 
410 Prg. SS*. 
410 Prg. Sci * 
571 Reading’ ... 





„2 
Зз 
-3 

A 





TOTAL HOURS BIOLOGY-ECONOMICS — 


TOTAL HOURS BIOLOGY-SOCIAL SCIENCE OPTION — 233 
*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
“* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 
* Options: Economics, Geography. History. Political Science, Psychology. Sociology. 


Curriculum in Chemistry - Social Science *** 


First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp... 
и 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. . 
Core/History** 








CH 
CH 


} tT 


CH 
EC 


= qno ол сл 


сн 


CTS 


momo u 


ош ило 





сн 
сн 











PS 


CTS 
CTS ; 
СТЯ 571 Reading’ ., 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
Core/Fine Arts** .................. 

102 Political Economy .. 
Core/History"* ........... 

104 Fund. Chem. Il 
1O4L Gen. Chem. Lab 






toam Bw о о 


Third Quarter 
200 Ed. Media ..... Vp eeu : 
U 103 Individual & Society . 


EM 







Core/History** ......... 
CH 105 Fund. Chem. til 
CH 105LGeén, Chem. lab .. 
HHP 195 Hith. Sci. ....... 
CTS 102 Orientation .... 
ROTC or Elective ... 


2 LN o t UN 





Natural Science .. 
Social Science Option. 
FED 300 Ed. Psych. . 
EH 221 Great Books it. ; 
ROTC or Elective ... 





TOTAL HOURS CHEMISTRY-ECONOMICS — 230 


TOTAL HOURS CHEMISTRY-SOCIAL SCIENCE OPTION — 235 
* Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41, 
*** Options: Economics, Geography, History, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology. 


Curriculum in Chemistry-Foreign Language *** 


First Quarter 

FR/SP/GR 101 .... 

EH 110 Engi Comp. .. 29 

Uu 101 Soc., Cult, & Environ. ..... 
HHP 195 Hith. Sci. . а 

Core/Fine Arts* 

ROTC or Elective 








- о m шю тл 


сн 
сн 





FRESHMAN YEAR 

Second Quarter 
FR/SPIGR 102... 
103 Fund, Chem. I .... 
103LGen. Chem. Lab ... 
102 Political Economy .. 
Core/Philosophy** 
ROTC or Elective ., 







ло — >л 


Third Quarter 
FR/SP/GR 103 ........... 
104 Fund. Chem. II . 
104LGen. Chem. Lab . 
103 Individual & Society . 









CH 
CH 





manwa ао а (л 


^ oU ao 





FL 300-500 ........ sss 5-6 
PS 207 ap phe Braa 
CH 300-500... " "b 
CTS 410 Pr 8 Soi. .8 

Science . 5 


College of Education 


SENIOR YEAR 
CTR 571 Reading’ ........ 
CH 518 Biochem... 
E 405 Teng. So * . 





в 
m] 
„:8 
3 

2 


TOTAL HOURS — 238 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 


* For University Core Options, see 


pages 40-41. 


"" Options: French, German, Spanish 


CTS 425 Intem* сөз 15 





Curriculum in English - Chemistry 


First Quarter 
ЕН 110 Eng. Сотр..................... 
Core/History”* ... 
CH 103 Fund. Cham. | 
CH 103LGen. Chem. Lab 
102 Orientation . 






-- — — ab UO 


ROTC or Elective .. 





= Qo uw 


ROTC or r Elective ............. Е 


ЕН 400 Adv. Comp. ....... 
CH 510 Biochem. .... 
CTS 501 Lang. Study 
PS 207 Physics ll .. 


Qi o o 





502 Rhet. Сотр.................... 
350 Cult. Fnd." .. 
576 Rdg. Adol. .. 
410 Prog. Sci." .. 





guna 














5 
„9 
Core/Fine Апз'* a 28 
сн 104 Fund Chem. i - 4 
1 
2 
v 
- 
“В 
4 
3 
ROTC or Elective 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EH 470/471 Shakespeare ............ 5 
CH 300-500 ...... nO 
ASE 376 Surv. EXC. ..................... 5 
CTS 405 Tchg. Sci." nd 
SENIOR YEAR 
EH 400-500... TT | 
CTS 411/412/413 Teaching * d 
EDL 401 Org. Adm." ‹ 
FED 400 Меаѕ Eval.” =: 
TOTAL HOURS — 220 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 













HHP 195 Hith. Sci. ........ 
CH 105 Fund. Chem. 111. 
CH  105LGen. Chem. Lab 
EM 200 Ed. Media .. 

ROTC or Elective . 


2M moo 


CTS 420 Sec. School ,.......... 
PS 206 Physics II ... 
FED 300 Ed. Psych. ........ 
U 103 Individual & Society 
ROTC or Electiva 





- 0» 


Ing" .... 
CCP 322 Hum. Rel.” 
CTS 401 Tech Sci.” .. 





CTS 425 Intem* .................. 15 





Curriculum in English - Foreign Language *** 


First Quarter 

FR/SP/GR 101 .. 

EH  110Eng Comp. : 

U 101 Soc. Cult. & Environ. „= 
HHP 195HIth. Sci. .... : 

Core/Fine Arts"* 

ROTC or Elective .. 












- £0 ^9 Q) UI ол 








FR/SP/GR 201 ...... 


EC 


-nwona 


cTs 
CTS 
CTS 
EM 


FL 
EH 
FED 
CTR 





411412413 | 
400-500 
TOTAL HOURS — 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education 
* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 
** Options: French, German, Spanish. 

















ROTC or Elective ..... 


FR/SP/GR 203 ..... 
RSE 376 Surv. Exc. .. 





FED 300 Ed. Psych. . 
ROTC or Elective ......... 





FR/SP/GR Civilization ...........3 
EH 470/471 Shakespeare ............ 5 
CTR 571 Reading’ ....... „5 
3 
2 





CTS 405 Tchg. FL’. 
EDL 401 Org. Adm." 


EH 


EH 
EC 


EH 

CTS 
CTS 
CTS 


CTS 
CTS 
CTR 


EH 
CTS 


EH 





FL 
CTS 
EDL 





College of Education 


Curriculum in English - Social Science *** 





110 Eng. Comp. ..... 





= FO Qn о Un 


ROTC or Elective . 


























FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 


Core/Philosophy** 
Core/History** ... 





>л oo 


























Third Quarter 

Core/Fine Arts™” 
Core/Histony"* ..... 

u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ...... 
HHP 195 Hith. Sci à 
CTS 102 Orientation ... 
ROTC or Elective 











а — I UD Ut о 03 


EH 470/471 ст src 


FED 
RSE 


ео uw UU 


EH 


FED 











Third Quarter 
FR/SP/GR 103 ... 


FR/SP/GR 203 
Core/Science ** .. 
U 103 individual & Society 
ROTC or Elective .......... 













FR/SP/GR Civilization ... 







FED 400 Meas. Eval.” 





220 Great Books !.................. 5 ЕН 221 Great Books І!.................. 
Social Science Option ~... 5 Social Science Option ... ..... 
200 Econ. I .. „5 EM 200 Ed. Media .. 
101 бос. Cult. & Environ d U 102 Political Economy . „З 
ROTC or Elective ................... 1 ROTC or Elective .................... 
400 Adv. Comp. ..... 48 EH 
420 Sec. School . 5 
501 Lang. Study. .8 CTR 
502 Rhet. Comp. 5 CCP 
Social Science Option ......... 5 Social Science Option ............5 
421 Soc. Sa... м9 CTS 411412/413* .... : 6 
405 Tchg 55". -3 CTS 410 Prog. SS* sss 3 
576 Rag. Adol.” ‚5 FED 400Meas.Eval* .... 45 
TOTAL HOURS ENGLISH-ECONOMICS — 215 
TOTAL HOURS ENGLISH-SOCIAL SCIENCE OPTION — 220 
Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 
Options: Economics, Geography, History, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology. 
Curriculum for Dual Foreign Language **** 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
FR/SP/GR 101 .. wa 8 FR/SP/GR 102 ej 
FR/SP/GR 201*** 4-5 FR/SP/GR 202 .. 5 
110 Eng. Comp. ......... asf Core/Science ** 245 
101 Soc., Cult. & Environ 3 U 102 Political Economy „9 
102 Orientation .................... 1 HHP 195 НИћ. Scl. ........ ў) 
ROTC or Elective ................... 1 ROTC or Elective ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FR/SP/GR 201 .................... : FR/SP/GR 202.................... - 
FR301/SP303/GR30! .. FR302/SP304/GR302 . 
220 Great Books |......... EH 221 Great Books Ii 
Core'/His! ра Core/History ** ...... 
Core/Fine Ай5** ....................ф ЕМ  200Ed Меда. 
ROTC or Elective ................... ROTC or Е!есї\үгө.................... 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ret FR/SP/GR Conversation ......3 
dq РЕС "ЗОБ rrera 3-6 
‚5 CTS 420 Sec. School 5 
.2 FED 350 СИМ. Епа. 5 
FL 
CTS 
CTA 


aanwo 





TOTAL HOURS — 235 


Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 
** Assumes Advanced Placement Credit in one language (15 hours), 
**** Options: French, German, Spanish 








College of Education 


Curriculum in Foreign Language - Social Science 














First Quarter 
FR/SP/GR 101 ............. 5 
EH 110 Eng. Comp.. .5 
U 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ......3 
HHP 195 Hith. Sci. .... «Йй 
Core/Fine Arts"* .9 
ROTC or Elective „Ф 
FR/SP/GR 201 ................... 45 
EH 220 Great Books 1... 5 
Ж | 
|.| 
aie 
^ 
3 
i 5 
CTS 420 Sec School... 5 
EH ы 5 
з 
FL 
CTS 


CTS 





FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
FR/SP/GR 102... 
Core/Science'* 

u 102 Polit Econ. ... 
Core/Philosophy ** . 
ROTC or Elective ....... 









- тшо o o 








‚45 

ЕН ET 
з 

„5 

РЕ "^ 
m 

3 

5 

ССР «al 
CTS n 

FED 225 
EDL kx. 

FL OO У.С creat BR 
СТВ 57! Reading! e 








TOTAL HOURS FL-ECONOMICS — -233 


Third Quarter 
FR/SP/GR 103 .. 
Core/Science™ 







стз 410 Prog: F fie м 








CTS 425 intern’ ..., 





TOTAL HOURS FL-SOCIAL SCIENCE OPTION — 238 
*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education 
** Рог University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 


Curriculum in Mathematics - Biology 





First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp... „Б 
Core/History** ..... 3 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Calc. T 6 
BI 101 Principles -.... 5 
CTS 102 Onentation ... 1 
ROTC or Elective .... PE 





ЕН 220 Great Books | ... 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. | .. 
CH  103LGen Chem. Lab . 

Core/Fine Arts™" 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Calc. . 










С т шо PU 





-— Un Un ол o 


w or o 








221 Great Books Il 





CTS 410 Pro. Sa.* 
MH  Elective 


TOTAL HOURS — 232 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
* for University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 





RSE 376 Surv. Ехс...... 
CH 203/207 Organic .. 
MH 337 Lin. Algebra .. 
FED 300 Ed. Psych. ..................... 
U 103 Individual & Society 
ROTC or Elective .... 








= оло 









BY/ZY 300-500 .. = 
MH 301 History of Man . 
FED 350 Cult. Fnd.* .. 
CTS 401 Tech. Sci, . 
FED 400 Meas. Eval.* 















CTS 425 intem" 





College of Education 


Curriculum in Mathematics - Chemistry 


First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp. ..... 


MH 161 An. Geom. & Calc... 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. —..... 







=. -a d» о о л 





ROTC or Elective ... 


EH 220 Great Books ! ...... 








U 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ..... 
MH 264 Calculus IV 


ло е b. Cn 





CH 207 Organic ......... 
CTS 420 Sec. School. 
Core/Fine Arts ** 
EH Adv. Comp. .... wile 
ROTC or Electiva .................. 











- ло л т 


стр 
CTS 


ољ от о 


Curriculum in Mathematics - 


First Quarter 
EH X10 Eni Соне Өр 
MH 161Ап Geom. & Calc. . > 
CTS 102 Orientation .. 
ROTC or Elective . 


-= — NU OU 





EH  2?0GreatBooks| ... ... 
MH 264 Calculus IV... 
EC  200Econ.!.. v" 
U 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. .. 

ROTC or Elective ................... 








= ш Uo 


MH 3233 Elem. Group Theory ........3 
CTS 501 Lang. 5100у.................. 5 
CTS 502 Rhet. Comp..... 5 





tQ woo 





EH 
MH 


TOTAL HOURS — 233 
*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
" For University Core Options. see pages 40-41. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


162 Ап Geom &Caí. . . 
Core/Fine Arts** ................. 
195 Hith, Science ................. 


ROTC or Elective .... 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


221 Great Books !!.................. 


265 Dif. Equat. ..... 


TOTAL HOURS. — 213 
* — Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
** For University Core Options, see pages 40-41, 





Third Quarter 

Natura! Science .. 
Core/History .. 

MH. 163 An. Geom. & Cal. 

CH 105 Fund. Chem. Ili........ 

CH  105LGen. Chem. Lab.. v 

CTS 204 Comp. Prog. ................... 

ROTC or Elective 








20-500 


RSE 376 Surv, Exc .... 
PS 207 Physics lil = 
FED 300 Ed. Psych. oun 
U _ 103 Individual & Society . 
MH 337 Lin. Algebra .................. 

ROTC or Elective .. 





= ло t b. Ch 





CH 518 Biochem. ......... 
MH 301 Hist. Math 
FED 350 Cult. Fnd. * .. 
CTS 401 Tech. Sd. * s. 
FED 400 Meas. Eval °...... 





CTS 425 Intern’ ~.. 15 





English 


- Mm о л Oo 


wn 









MH 163 An. Geom & Calc à 
РАР Ба 
ROTC or Elective ...... 


© 2mooco 


RSE 378 Surv. ExC... eB 
MH 337 Ln Algebra .... ni 
CTS 204 Comp. Prog. .................... 3 
и  103!ndividual & Society ........3 


CTS 420 Sec. School ..... 
MH 30! Hist. Math 
CTR 571 Reading* . 
CCP 322 Hum. Rel.* 
CTD 401 Tch Math ......... 











CTS 425 intern" ............. 








College of Education 


Curriculum in Mathematics - Social Science *** 


EH 110 Eng, Сотр................... 


Core/History ** : 
MH 161 An: Geom & Calc. 
PE 
CTS 





— = M от о о (л 


ЕС 200 Econ. |... 
PA Ethics ** s. 





і ono o Uu 


MH 





CTS 
RSE 


Un Qr CO C^ 


376 Surv, Exc. .... 





322 Hum. Rel” ............. 
405 Топ. SS". 


ССР 
CTS 
сто 
CTS 





1 ол со то 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





MH 162 An. Geom, 8 Calc. ........ 
HHP 


— тюш C о л 





MH 


EH 
EM 


MH 


CTR 
FED 


MHC 
CTS 
CTS 
EDL 401 Org. Adm. * 
MH  Elective . 





U оаа Bociaty " 





МН 163 An. Geom. & Calc. 
GTS 204 Comp. Prog 





> coogu 


MH 


FED 
EH 


MH 


EH 
FED 





CTS 





TOT. AL HOURS MATHEMATICS - ECONOMICS — 223 


TOTAL HOURS MATHEMATICS - SOCIAL SCIENCE — 228 
*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education 


= For University Core Options, see pages 


40-41. 


*** Options: Economics, Geography, History, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology. 


Curriculum in Mathematics - Physics 










«5 
3 

5 

2 

x 

1 

ind 

EH 220 Great Books 1... 5 
PS 220 Physics |... 4 
EC  200Econ.I......... 5 
U  101Soc.& Culture УЖ 
мн 5 


264 Calculus IV .. 


420 Sec. School. 
501 Cal. Vect. -. 
300 El. & Mag. .............. 
ROTC or Elective ........ 





4 шо лол 





D 401 Tch Math* 
405 Tchg. Soi.” 





CO C) &» P. UN 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 


PA Ез”... 








MH 
CH 
CH 
HHP 


CTR 


TOTAL HOURS — 234 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
" For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 


Third Quarter 
Natural Science .................... 





Core/History** - 
МН 163 Ап. Geom. & Calc. 
CH 104 Fun. Chem. Il.. 
CH 104LGen. Chem. Lab . 
CTS 204 Comp. Prog. . . 

ROTC or Elective ................... 






=e kaon 


RSE 376 Surv. Exc. Ж торе B. 


MH 337 Lin. Algebra 


= от ш Qi р Un 





мн 

FED 
CTS 
FED 





EH 
MH 


EH 


MH 
HHP 


EH 


U 
HHP 


EH 


EC 


CTS 
FED 


FED 
EDL 
CTS 


College of Education 


Curriculum in Mathematics - Foreign Language *** 


First Quarter 
FR/SP/GR 101 5 
110 Eng. Comp . a 
101 Sac., Cult. & Environ. ......3 

M 
1 








161 An. Geom. & Calc. ... 
ROTC or Elective .. 





















FR/SP/GR 201 
220 Great Books !. 4B 
Core/History"* ... -9 
264 Calculus IV . 26 
195 Hith. Sci. „2 
ROTC or Elective .. ! 
FR301/SP303/GR301 ............ 3 
333 Elem Group Theory -9 
300 Ed. Psych. .. 45 
Core/History** sS 
as | 





FRESHMAN YEAR 

Second Quarter 

FR/SP/GR 102........ 
Core/Science'* ... 

0 102 Politica! Economy 

162 An. Geom. & Calc. 

ROTC or Elective... 










= (n QD Qr Cn 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FRISP/GR 202 .................... 








EH 221 Great Books I|.. 
265 Dit. Equat. . 
200 Ed. Media 


ROTC or Elective . 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FR302/SP302/GR302 ... 


567 Probability Theory 
420 Sec. School ...... 
322 Hum. Rel.” 


MH 
EM 






MHC 
CTS 
CCP 
RSE 


л бэл соо 


376 Surv. Exc. ............. =n! 


©з бә сд бә о о 


TOTAL HOURS — 231 


Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 
Options: Economics, Geography, History, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology 


Third Quarter 

FR/SP/GR 103 
Core/Science” ...... 

U 103 Individual & Society 
MH 163 An. Geom. & Calc. . 
CTS 












ROTC or Elective ...... 


FR/SP/GR 203 ...... 





FR303/SP310/GR303 ... 
MH 301 Hist. Math ... 
CTD 401 Tech. Math" 
FED 350 Cult. Fnd* . 
CTR 571 Reading" 














CTS 425 Intern” ..... 








Curriculum for Dual Social Sciences *** 


First Quarter 
110 Eng. Сотр. ..................- 5 
101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ...... 3 
195 Hith. So. ..... 





Core/Science** 
Core/History"* .... 
ROTC or Elective... 





= оол № 





220 Great Books ! ......... 
Social Science Option 
200 Econ. 1............. 
ROTC or Elective ... 















Social Science Option ......... 
400 Eval. Meas.” 
401 Org. Айт,“ 
405 Tchg. SS* .... 








RT 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 


Core/Fine Arts"* ......, " 
ROTC or Elective .................... 


EH 
FED 





CTS 415 Curr. Td” ... 
CTS 410 Prog. SS* 
CCP 322 Hum. Rel.” . 

















ROTC or Elective .. 


RSE 376 Surv, Ехс, ss 5 





ROTC or Elective ... 





CTR 571 Reading* . 
CTS 421 Soc. Sci. ...... 










CTS 425 Intern* 





TOTAL HOURS ECONOMICS-SOCIAL SCIENCE — 222 

TWO FROM SOCIAL SCIENCE OPTION — 227 
Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 
Options: Economics, Geography. History, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology. 


College of Education 


Health and Human Performance 
Curriculum in Physical Education 


First Quarter 
110/115 Eng. Comp... 
101/121/U270 ..... 
100 Fund. Move. . 
201 Hy. & Prin 
102 Orientation ... 
ROTC or Elective ... 


EH 







HHP 
HHP 
HHP 


EH 220 Great Books | 
BI 101/105................ 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. . 
HHP 118 Ind. Act |... 
PE 135 Weight Trng. 

ROTC or Elective... 












= о-оо 





ЕН 

ССР 
ННР 
ННР 
HHP 


Adv. Comp." .. 
322 Hum Rel.* 
123 Dance .. 
416 Adapt Pe .. 
423 Prog. РЕ". 









тошо m o 





HHP 
EDL 


414 Teh. PE Sec.“ .... 
401 Org. Adm. Ed." 
426 Eval. & Meas." 









№ о р са № шо 


SM 
HY 
NFS 
HHP 
PE 


EH 
EC 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 

101 Concepts Sci. 
102/122/U271 ... 
200 Nutr. & Hith 
120 Gymnastics .... 
101 Phys. Fit. & App. 
ROTC or Elective 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
221 Great Books II 
200 Econ. !.......... 
102 Political Economy .. 
Core/Fine Arts** 
195 НИ. Sci. .... 
ROTC or Elective .. 

JUNIOR YEAR 
251 Physiology ..... 
300 Ed. Psych. . 
200 Tch. & Coach. 
413 Tch. PE Elem. 





























SENIOR YEAR 
571 Reading" ........ 
400 Meas. & Eval,” 
404 Athi, Injuries ... 
405 Phys. of Exercise 









TOTAL HOURS — 210 


Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 


Rehabilitation and Special Education 
Curriculum in Early Childhood for the Handicapped 


Fall Quarter 

















EH 1100г115 Eng. Comp. ......... 5 
3 

5 

1 

1 

"T | 

„БВ 

3 

5 

o 

RSE 421S Ed. Diag. # 5 
EM 200 Ed. Media. 2 
RSE 300 Curr, Ping. 5 
RSE 420 Org. inst.” эр} 
RSE 4955 Pract. (Int/Pre) 8 .... 2ог3 
FED 350 Cult Fnd." ... mS 
EDL 401 Org, Adm. Ed. 2 
CCP 322 Hum. Rei.” ... 2 
EH 400 Adv. Comp. .. „В 








4795 Meth. & Mtris.* #.......... 

301 Early & Mid, Ch, Dev 

400 Eval. Meas." ...... 
Summer Quarter 

587 Par. Ed. Hand. Child........4 


SENIOR YEAR 





*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 
** ROTC students: Six hours of ROTC electives. All others, COM & PG 212 are strongly recommended. 


# Taught for ЕСЕН majors. 


Third Quarter 

MH 160 Pre-Cal. w/ Trig. .. 
HY  103/123/U272 .... 
HHP 122 Tm. Sport| 
HHP 124 Tm. Sport | 
HHP 211 Motor Dev. ... 
ROTC or Elective ... 







= омос 





РА 101/102/218/219 






HHP 119 Ind. Act. II .... 
HHP 121 Aquatics... 
ROTC or Elective ...... 


а к со ш лл 





FED 350 Cult. Fnd.* ... 
RSE 376 Surv. Exc. 
HHP 315 Kinesiology .. 
HHP Elective 











i pean 





HHP 425 Intern* 








Spring Quarter 
SM 101 Concepts of Science ....... 5 
HY 1030r 123 ..... 
COM 100 or 141 ... 
MH or Sci. Elective . 
HHP 195 Hith. Sci. .. 












EH 221 Great Books II ..... 
U 103 Individual & Society . 
FCD 267 Prin., Theo. & Meth. 
PG 212 Devel. Psychology ** 


RSE 588 Ed, Appr.” #. 
RSE 550 Lang. Dev. * #.. 
RSE 4955 Pract. (Inl/Pre) # .... 
RSE 377 Intr. МА............................ 





RSE 4255 intern" # .... 





87 


College of Education 


Curriculum in Emotionally Conflicted 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter 


EH 110 Eng., Comp... 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. . 


RSE 


2 NO OU 





EC 


FED 
HHP 


RSE 


RSE 
RSE zs 





RSE 










RSE 415/556 Tchg/Res ... 
TOTAL HOURS — 204 

'  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 

* For University Core Options. see pages 40-41 


Curriculum in Mental Retardation 


First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp... A 
Ч 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ме 
Core/Math** 





PE 





^o Now oO 
= олоо 








ЕН E EC 200Econ.I 5 
3 Core/History"* . 3 

RSE 5 FED 300 Ed. Psych. 5 
EM 2 HHP 416 Adapt. РЕ. 3 
€ ROTC or Elective ... Kx 

EH ^5 «є 
RSE 5 4 
CTR 5 5 
RSE 1 2 
| 








ASE 425 Intern” 


-ONNAN 





TOTAL HOURS — 204 
*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 


College of Education 


Vocational and Adult Education 
Curriculum in Agribusiness Education 













FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp. .. “5 CH 4 CH i. 
uU 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ....3 CH „1 CH Lab" zy 
Core/Math"" .. 45. U oi^ i 103 Individual & Society 43 
VED 102 Orientation .... т ae) Core/Philosophy** „5 
PE — mas AR .2 HHP 2 Ag. Elective |... «5 
ROTC or Elective ............... 1 COM 3 ROTC or Elective .. 2j 
Элка: ЭЛЛЕ OF БИЙ еа roarai 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EH 221 Great Books 1l... 
ADS 200 An, Dairy Sci. 






= QU utu 











BUBY Elective PH/FY Elective .. 
Core/History "" Core/History'" ..... 
ROTC or Elective ROTC or Elective 
. JUNIOR YEAR 
HF FED 300 Ed. Psych. .............. 
HF CCP 322 Нит. Rel.” 
VED Ag. Elective ... 
VED RSE 376 Surv. Exc- : 
EM VED 346 Voc. Educ. ....................... 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED Ag. Elective........ 
VED CTR 571 Reading” 
ENT Ag. Elective . 
FED 





TOTAL HOURS — 217 
*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
= For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 


Curriculum in Business Education 















FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp.. COM Speech Elective co DORMIT Ri amemus 
U 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ U .3 U 103 Individual & Society 
Core/Science*” 28 Ѕоіепсе .............._.. мма 
VED 102 Onentation PE 2 HHP 195 Hith. Sci. . 
Core/Fine Arts** 1 EM 200Ed Media ... © 
ROTC or Elective .. ROTC or Elective ................... 
EH 220 Great Books 1. 5 EH AC 212 Accounting II .. 
5 MT FED 300 Ed. Psych. .. 
ne RSE 376 Surv, Exc. 
3 
21 
EH 
CCP 
VED 
VED 
EDL 
VED 
.5 CTR 
ү „5 VED 
VED 574 Org. Inst. .... 5 


TOTAL HOURS — 211 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 














College of Education 

































Curriculum in Health Occupations 
First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. were & COM 5 
и 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. . з U U 8 
BI 101 Prin. Biol. . 5 BI m 
VED 102 Orientation .. „ЭЭ HHP PE Re 
Core/History** . «8 Core/History**).... 3 
ROTC or Elective ... us] ROTC or Elective i... BE | 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
5 EH 221 СгеаїВоокз!!..............5_ ЕМ 200 Ed, Media ..... 2 
..5 ЕС 200Есоп, і... 5 FED 300 Ed, Psych reve 
3 VED 346 Voc. Ed.. .3 АЗЕ 376 Sun. Exc. ..... 5 
3 VED 475 Tech. Exp. ..... „5 VED 476 Tech. Exp. ....... РЕ -1 
1 ROTC or Elective wein ROTC or Elective .................. 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
„5 VED 356HIth. Deliv, . oan МЕО 354 Hith. Crers zB 
--2 VED .5 FED 400 Meas, Eval 5 
2 VED „5 FED 350 Cult. Fnd." 5 
4.5 VED 5 VED 477 Tech. Exper. . 5 
„2 
VED 414 Prog, Hit.* .... „3 VED VED 425 Inter" ............................ 15 
CTR 571 Reading" .. 5 VED a 
VED 480 Tech. Exp. 5 VED 
VED 495 Practicum ^». 5 VED 574 Org. Instr... 








TOTAL HOURS — 222 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
* For University Core Options. see pages 40-41. 





Curriculum in Home Economics Education 


EH 


VED 


EH 
EC 





222 Furnishings .. 
ROTC or Elective 


CA 





FED 300 Ed. Psych. ............ 
269 Mate Selection . 
431 Man-Environment 


Global Environ. Issues 










^ woo 


412 Prog НЕ"... 
495 Practicum .. 
233 Res. Equip. 
467 Parent Ed. ..... 


ъс Co 






















FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
Bl — 105Persp. Biol. 5.5 
О 102 Political Economy .. «8 
HHP 195 Hith. Sci. . «8 
РЕ TP am 
Core/History „З 
FCD 157 Family... A 
ROTC or Elective .. 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 221 Great Books Il. 
CA 116 Art tor Liv. ... 
NFS 202 Рпп. Food Pr, . 
FCD 200 Mgt. Consum. . 
ROTC or Elective 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 308 Relationship Comp. .........3 
CA 255 Textiles ....... ‚3 
NFS/FR/FCD Elective .. „3 
ЕН Adv. Comp.** “8 
CCP 322 Hum. Rel. on 
VED 346 Voc Ed. . “8З 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 411 Tchg. Home Ec.* capt 
VED 462 Dir. Wk.... «a 
FED 400 Meas. Eval. " 
FCD 541 Fam, Fin. Ріпд. ................5 
TOTAL HOURS — 217 


*  Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
*= ForUniversity Core Options, see pages 40-41. 












Third Quarter 
Bl 107 Environ. Biol. ..................Б 
U 103 individual & Society . 3 
NFS 200 Nutr. Hith. . 3 
CA 115 Clothing 3 
Core/H ке | 
1 








7 ADN 


CTA 571 Reading* 


VED 425 Inter’ ... -15 


EH 


VED 


EH 


VED 
EC 


VED 
VED 
VED 


FED 


VED 
FED 


EDL 


EH 


VED 
VED 


EH 


VED 











Curriculum in Industrial Arts 











First Quarter 
110 Eng. Comp. .. ЕЛА. 
101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. „9, M 
Core/Math** «B PE 
„1 HHP 
m 
ROTC or Elective . e 
220 Great Books 1... 5 EH 
"m aD 
„З VED 
5 VED 
1 
VED 
RSE 
VED 
VED 
442 Metalwkg. .. „З VED 
350 Cult. Fnd.* . ma WED. 
360 App. Arch. . «3 FED 
401 Org. Adm. Ed. «r2 MED 
Major Electives ЕЕ 





College of Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

Second Quarter 

Соге/Ѕсіепсе"" Еда 
102 Political Econamy 


195 Нин. Sci. . 

Core/History"* 

ROTC or Elective ... 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


414 Prog. Ind. Arts* 
418 Tchg. Ind. Arts* 
400 Meas, Eval." 
556 Lrng. Res." 





TOTAL HOURS — 210 


Prerequisite Admission to Teacher Education. 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 











ROTC or Elective . 







VED 444 Envir, Syst. 
VED 407 Electri 

CCP 322 Hum. Rel." . 
CTR 571 Reading’ .... 


Major Electives . 





Curriculum in Industrial Education 


First Quarter 
110 Eng. Comp. .. - 
101 Soc., Cutt. & Environ. 






ROTC or Elective . 





466 Tchg. Grps. ... 







VED 
VED 
FED 
VED 


574 Org. inst. ТІ... 
350 Cult. па“. 





ос o o 


Pre! 
For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 





Core/Science** 


Major Option .. 
ROTC or Elective ... 





С JUNIOR YEAR 
346 Voc. Ed. ...... 
376 Surv. Exc. 
443 Labor Rel. 
300 Ed. Psych. 











SENIOR YEAR 
414 Prog. T&I" ... 
415 Tchg. T&I* ... 


TOTAL HOURS — 204 


Admission to Teacher Education. 





Third Quarter 
Core/Science** .. анаа 

U 103 Individual & Society 
VED 102 Orientation . 








ROTC or Elective . 


VED 462 Dir. Wk. Exp. . 
VED 405 Sch. Shop .. 
CCP 322 Hum. Rel." 
CTR 571 Reading” .... 
EDL 401 Org. Adm Sch. " 





VED 425 Intern* 
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College of Education 


Curriculum in Marketing Education 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

EH 110 Eng. Comp .. ee Pe) | Core/Philosophy”* ...... -5 
u 101 Soc., Cut. & Environ. M- UN 102 Political Economy .. 3 у 103 Individual & Society 3 
а Б Core/Soence** 5 Cora/Scionoe"* .......... 5 
2 HHP 195 Hith, Sc. 2 EM 200 Ed. Media 2 
1 Cora/Fine Arts** 3 ROTC or Elective ....... i 

1 ROTC or Elective 1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
5 EH 221 Great Books 1 5 Science ,......, — À 
3 Core/History** 3 Core/History** .........................3 
5 EC 202Econ. і... 5 VED 346 Voc Ed К 
0.4 MT 241Вов!әм^*...............5< МТ 33! Prin МИ. ..................8 
ROTC or Electiva ..................% ROTC or Elective ................... 1 ROTC or Elective ................... 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC  350LaborEcon.""* s. 5 MN 310Рїт.М@....................5 ЕН Аду Сотр.*......................58 
VED 510 Occ. into. ......... 3 VED 556 итд. Res. ... 5 VED 462 Dir. Wk Exp mit 
FED 300 Ed. Psych. ee. 5 FED 350 Cult. Fod’. moe СТЯ 571 Reading* s 5 
ASE 376 Surv, Exe ..........@.......... 5 COP 322 Hum Веі”. „2 EDL 401 Org, AOM? а. 2 
. SENIOR YEAR 

VED 414 Prog, ОЕ*............ з VED 415 Toho ОЕ” oni. 5 VEO 425 intern" T 15 
МТ 372 Тгагвроп°** .................... 5 NED 558 Соо........................... | Se "x 

FED 400Meas Eval.*.................5 MT 347 Selling*** .. „5 


TOTAL HOURS — мо 
*  Prarequisite Admission to Teacher Education 
" For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 
=* Or other course from approved program 


Field Experiences 

The Laboratory Experiences Program provides sequential learning opportunities in public 
school and community settings for all students throughout the teacher preparation program. 
Laboratory experiences are provided primarily through the following programs: (1) Field Experi- 
ence Program, (2) Extended Laboratory Experiences, (3) Cooperative Education Program and 
(4) Professional Internship. 

The pre-teaching Field Experience Program provides an initial experience for all students as a 
prerequisite for admission to the Professional Teacher Education Program. This experience in- 
volves the students in planning and evaluating learning experiences, counseling, participating in 
pre-school conferences and faculty study, school and community meetings and involvement in 
actual teaching situations. 

The Extended Laboratory Experiences Program is conducted concurrently with enrollment in 
professional education courses which provide experiences in the schools and communities. 

The Cooperative Education Program provides laboratory experiences for certain students in- 
volved in the teacher preparation program on an alternating quarter arrangement with college 
attendance. 

The Professional Internship is a full-time assignment in an off-campus school and community. 
Experiences include personal and professional contacts with various phases of community life 
and the application of concepts, skills and knowledge the students have acquired in classroom 
situations. 

The students enroll for 15 credit hours and devote a full quarter to the internship. No additional 
coursework, correspondence or regular, is permitted during the internship quarter. The program 
is divided into orientation, off-campus experience and evaluation. Students must be admitted to 
the Teacher Education Program prior to the Professional Intemship and must have completed 
appropriate courses in their areas of specialization. 

The Internship for students in N-12 Programs requires experience in both elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Other laboratory experiences for students are provided within the framework of courses in the 
Teacher Education Program. 


College of Education 


Dual Objectives Program 


Students in other schools and colleges of the university who wish to complete requirements for 
graduation in an academic department and also to complete the degree requirements of the 
Teacher Education Program may pursue the dual objectives program. Students should inquire in 
their dean's office to determine if their college/school participates in the dual objectives program. 

Students electing to pursue the dual objectives program will have an advisor in the academic 
department in which they are enrolled and an advisor in the College of Education. Advising stu- 
dents concerning the curriculum of the academic department, including the major and other re- 
quirements, will be the responsibility of the advisor in that department. The responsibility for 
advising students on matters concerning the Teacher Education Program will be that of the advi- 
sor in the College of Education. The quarterly course schedule of the students will be approved by 
both advisors. Information describing the dual objectives program is available in the Teacher 
Education Services Office of the College of Education in Haley Center and in the dean's office 
where the students are enrolled. 

Students enrolled in the College of Education who desire to complete certification require- 
ments in more than one teaching field will complete the curriculum in each field: general studies, 
teaching specialization and professional teacher education (including the internship). 

Applications and specific information about the criteria for selection and admission to Teacher 
Education are available in the Teacher Education Services Office in Haley Center 3464. 


Programs, Non-Teaching 


The following is a list of non-teaching curricula available in the College of Education. Programs 
appear by department. 


Health and Human Performance 
Exercise Science. A non-teaching program to prepare students for research and graduate 
studies related to exercise sciences. This program does not require admission to Teacher Educa- 
tion. A senior paper (HHP 446) is required for graduation. 
Curriculum in Exercise Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 














EH  110715.....4........5 PS  200Fnds Physics ........5 МН 180. 

HY  101/121/U270 .. --3 HY 102/1220271 ...... .9 HY 103/123/U272 .. 

BI 101 or 105 ........ o> ВІ 106 Hum. Biol. .. .5 COM 100 Prot. Comm. 

HHP 102 Onentation "^L Core/Fine Arts ** Mule 3 HHP 195 Hlth. Scl. ...... : 

PE 101 Physical Fitness ............ eu PE Bl iesma нл сил 2. ' PB. Diaen 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

EH 220 Сгеа!Воой5!............... 5 ЕН 221 Great Books ll ................ .5 РА 101/102/218/219................... 5 

ТҮ 250Апаїюту........................ R y 195] ...8 ЕМ 200 Ed. Media .. un 

u 101 Soc., Cult, & Environ. 3 U 102 Political Economy. a uu 103 Individual & Society От, 3 

HHP 201 Епа. of HHP ................... 5 NFS 200 Nutr, & Hith. . еа PG 212 Dev. Psych ж 25 

PE Fitness.. inne 2° РБ. Һе... ud ROTC or Elective ................... 3 

JUNIOR YEAR 

EM 370 Microcomp. .. . 4 HHP 315Kinesiology .. eus HHP 426 Eval. & Meas 3 

EH Adv. Comp." ........ ..5 HHP 405 Phys. of Exerc. commune HHP 495 Practicum ......... 2 

HHP 335 Sports Peyeh = . 4 HHP 396 Drug Use Abuse .........._.. 3 Minor Electives 6 

HHP 211 Motor Dev. . 3 Minor Electives ..................6 ROTC or Electives 00.3 

HHP 495 Practicum .. ..2 HHP HHP 446 Sr. Ргоес!...................... 5 

HHP 429 Mtr. Learning 4 HHP HHP 505 Pr. Adult РЙ. ....................4 

HHP 404 of 494........ 3, HAP HHP Electives .......... 3 

HHP Elective ........ od Minor Elective ae 
Minor Elective i saanman] «sem EI URINE N neeese 





TOTAL HOURS — 200 
" For University Core Options. see pages 40-41 


Health Promotion. A non-teaching program to prepare students to become health and fitness 
specialists for a variety of settings such as hospitals, corporate fitness centers, wellness centers, 
private/commercial health complexes, etc. This program does not require admission to Teacher 
Education. However, a related internship (HHP 425) is an integral part of the professional prepa- 
ration. 
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College of Education 


Curriculum in Health Promotion 








FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter 
EH. 9 3301 fosa rre нр (Е Computer Elective ...............3 
HY 101/121/0270 ..9 MY 1021220271 ....... А; 
ВІ 101/105 ......... .5 BI 106 Hum. Biol. .... 5 
HHP 102 Orientation ...................... 1 СОМ 100 Prot. Comm 3 
"i 
„әй 





Anatomy › 
101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ...... 


t um Goo 





JUNIOR YEAR 





HHP 426 Eval. & Meas. «3 
HHP HHP 494 Ет. Care/First Aid .. 3 
HHP HHP j A 
HHP HHP m 
HHP „9 
HHP HHP 
HHP HHP Option Area ... 





one 





OQ Qaa 





TOTAL HOURS — 204 
~ For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 


Rehabilitation and Special Education 


MH Те reete « 
HY 103/123/U272 ,... =] 
NFS 200 Nutr. & Hith. 
EM 200 Ed. Media . 
HHP 201 Find. of HHP 








PA 101/102/218/219 
Core/Fine Arts™ ........ 

о MR " 
GS Elective. —- 

HHP: Ни. Sci. Elective ..... 

PE Elective.. 









EH 400/401/404/408 non 5 
HHP 400 Program ........................3 
HHP Exer. Sa. Elective ss Å 

Minor Elective 5 





HHP 425 Inter ..... 








Rehabilitation Services Education. This non-teaching program does not require completion 


of the Professional Education Core. 


Curriculum in Rehabilitation Services 








First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp. ... =? 
101 Soc., Cult. В Environ hes u 


556R Rehab. Technology ..... 
415 Prot. Comm DA 


TOTAL HOURS — 204 
* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 


RSE 


Third Quarter 
Core/Science'* , 
u 103 individual & Society. 
Core/History** 
Core/Philosophy"* . 
ROTC or Elective ....... 









FED 300 Ed. Psych 





RSE 495 Я Practicum ...... 
RSE 446 Dir. ind. Study ... 





RSE 425 Intern ..... 











College of Education 


Vocational and Adult Education 


Curriculum in Adult Education - Agriculture 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp... „5 CH  103Fund.Chem.............- 
U 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ......3 CH  103LGen. Chem. Lab . 
5 U 102 Political Economy 
VED 102 Orientation , 1 Core/History** 
ВІ 101 Prin Biol. .... 5 Core/Fine Arts** 
ROTC or Elective 1 Core/Philosophy** 
ROTC or Elective ..... 













SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 220 Great Books 1 . 5 ЕН 
EC/AEC 200 Econ. 5 
HF 202 Fruit & Veg .5 AY 
Core/History"* ... --З AEC 
ROTC or Elective ... e | 
АЕС 301 Ag. МҜі................ 2.5. AY 
Ag. Elective . -5 VED 
VED 408 Gen. Shop... -3 
VED 406 Bidg. Const. -3 
VED 466 Tch. OS Gr. ..... "d 
ENT 502E mouent "MED. 
VED 513 Na. Aduit Ed. : 5 VED 
VED Е!есїїө...........@ .4 AEC 
VED 450 Spec. Тор... 4 3 





TOTAL HOURS — 204 
* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 








Third Quarter 
CH 104 Fund. Chem. ............ 
CH 1041 Gen. Chem. Lab. 
Ч 103 Individual & Society . 
ADS 200 A&D Sci. .. 
ROTC or Elective 









HF 221 Landscp. Gard. 





Curriculum in Adult Education - Distributive 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter 

EH 110 Eng, Comp...... 
Core/Math** 








U  101Soc. Cult. & Environ. ..... 
VED 


-——0(0U uU 





EH 220 Great Books |.. 
EC  200Eoon.l...... 


=. ол 0 л 








MN 310 Prin. Mgt. .... 
MT 331 Prin. Mk... 
EM 370 Microcomputers .. 
EH Adv. Comp.** 








SENIOR YEAR 
VED 
VED 
CCP 


450 Sp. Top. AE .... 
521 Counseling .. 
Distrib. Elective ...... 





104 Orientation Lab . 
446 Dir. Ind. Study 
Distrib. Elective 








For University Core Options, see pages 40-41. 





513 Nat. Adult Ed. ................ 









TOTAL HOURS — 204 


-— QAI 


алоо 


Qo o o 


o = л 


Third Quarter 


! oL o t o 






VED 466 Tch. OS Gr. . 
АС 211Prin. Acct. l.. 
MT 241 Bus. Law/.... 
PG 212 Dev Psych ... 

ROTC or Elective 


VED 415 Tchg. Ad. Ed... 
MT 372 Prin. Transport. 
VED 482 Dir. Wk. Exp. 

Distrib. Elective 





VED 425 Intem ............................ 15 





College of Education 


Curriculum in Adult Education - Health Systems 


First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp. sss 
u 101 Soc., Cun & Environ, . 


VED 


№ =. o о о Ur 


ЕН 





352 Med. Term. .......... 


— n n ол 














VED Р 
ROTC or Elective ... = 
VED 556 Lmg. Res... 5 
VED 466 Tch OS Ог. ................... 3 
MN 310Prin.Mgt ss 5 
нип. Syst. Elective ............... 5 
VED 478 Tech. Ехр............... or 
Hith, Syst. Elective ................ 5 
VED 479 Tech, Exp........ or 
Hith. Syst. Elective . 5 
CCP 4 
VED 2d 


FRESHMAN YEAR 





ROTC or Elective .. а 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 221 Great Books 11................. 
Сог/5$сепсе"* .............,.... 


VED 





JUNIOR YEAR 
VED 450Sp Торк................. 
VED 
VED 
VED 
VED 


VED 462 Dir. Wk. Exp 
VED 476 Tech. Exp. ....... 
Hith. Syst. Elective . 
VED 477 Tech Exp. ....... 
Hith. Syst. Elective . 
EH Adv. Comp.**........... 








475 Tech. Exp. ..... 
Hith. Syst. Elective 

SENIOR YEAR 
480 Tech. Exp. ......... T 
104 Orient. Lab 
495 Practicum ............ 3 





VED 


VED 
VED 





TOTAL HOURS — 204 


** For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 


Curriculum in Adult Education - Home Economics 












First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp 5 
у 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ......3 
VED 102 Orientation .. = eS 
FCD 157 Fam. Hum, Dev. . 3 
CA 115 Clothing & Culture .. 3 
ROTC or Elective ................... 1 
Core/Philosophy** „8 
Core/History .3 
NFS/CA/FCD ........ .B 
ROTC or Elective 7a. | 
EM 370/570 ....... 
NFS/CA/FCD . 


VED 495 Practicum isisisi 
VED 469 Comm. Prog. 
VED 556Lrmg Res. 

Elective .................... жт 1 









FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
CA 116 Art for Living .. 
u 
EH 2" 5 
3 3 
£c 5 
NFS/CA/FCD ...............—— — 6 sd 
ROTC or Elective ....................1 “1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
VED 462 Dir. Wk. Exp.. «5 
CCP 521 Counseling 4 
NFS/CA/FCD 





SENIOR YEAR 
VED 415 Tchg. Adults... 
VED 104 Orient Lab ..... 
VED 513 Nat. Adult Ed 
Elective .. 


TOTAL HOURS — 204 





* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 


College of Education 


Curriculum in Adult Education - Technical 


First Quarter 
110 Eng Comp., Bo TN 5 


EH 


у 101 Soc, Cult. & Environ: 
Core/History "* .. ‘ 3 
Electiye .......... НӘ T. 
ROTC or Elective ......... ec 





EH 220 Great Воой5!................ 
Core/Science ** 

Technical Elective 

Elective .................. - 


ROTC or Elective ssas 


VED 





ero oS ow 


VED 
VED 


513 Nat. Adit, 
475-480 .............. 
Technical Elective .... 





VED 
VED 


VED 
VED 
VED 


VED 


EH 
EM 
VED 


FED 
VED 


VED 
VED 


VED 
VED 
VED 
VED 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
Elective ........... 
Core/Math ** ... 
102 Political Economy ... 
Core/History ** ... 
102 Orientation ...... 
ROTC or Elective .. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 
221 Great Books II... 
370 Comp. App... 
475-480 .. „= 
Techriical Elective ... 
ROTC or Elective... 









“JUNIOR YEAR 
300 Ed. Psych, ... 
475-480 
Technical Elective.. 
574 Org. instruct. 
510 Occ. Into. ....... 

SENIOR YEAR 
104 Orient Lab ... 
521 Counseling 


TOTAL HOURS — 204 











* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 








Third Quarter 
Core/Science** 
Core/Philosophy ....... 

U 103 Individual & Society .. 
Core/History ”” .......... 
ROTC or Elective . 











шос Un 


VED 415 Teh, Adults .... 
VED 450 Spec. Topics . 
VED. 475-480 ................ 
Technical Elective 
VED 469 Comm. Prog. . 
ROTC or Elective 


FED 400 Meas, Ем 
VED 475-480 ........... 
Technical Elective 
VED 520 Stu. Sp. Nds. . 
EH Adv, Comp.”* 







VED 425 intern 
VED 446/495/462 . 





Curriculum in Adult Education - Training and Conference 








First Quarter 
EH 110 Eng, Comp. sen 5 
у 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. ......3 
Core/History** ‚3 
Sat 
wed 
ax 
5 
5 
А. 
1 
b 
wa 
“5 
m3 
VED 43 
TS 
PG 23 
55 
VEO 2 





Graduate Programs 


EM 
JM 


EH 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
102 Political Economy 
Core/History'* . 
200 Ed. Media .. 
101 Newsp. Style 
Elective .. 


ROTC or Elective ... 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
221 Great Books II... m6 
Core/Science™ ... 
304 int. Pub. Rel. 
ROTC or Elective 







юш тю CO са 





"JUNIOR YEAR - 
469 Comm. Prog. ................... 
342 Hum. Res. Mgt. 
521 Counseling ...... - 
495 Practicum ......................... 
SENIOR YEAR 
513 Nat. Adit. Ед. ................... 
104 Orient. Lab ... 
591 Prob. Dis. Ad 
Elective Area Sp. ....... 
446 Dir. Ind. Study... -~ ..... 
TOTAL HOURS — 204 


tQ noo 









muU зл 


* For University Core Options, see pages 40-41 


Third Quarter 
Core/Philosophy** 
Uu 103 Individual & Society 
Core/History** ..... 
COM 141 Grp. Prob. ..... 


VED 466 Teh. OS Gr. .......... 
EM ah ја 
MADE 





ROT or Elective .. 





VED 415 Tch Ad. Ed. .... 
VED 556 Lrng. Res. .. 

Elective Area Sp 
VED 495 Practicum .......... 











VED 425 intern ..... 





Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in administration and supervi- 
sion, counselor education, educational media, elementary education, health education, music 
education, physical education, rehabilitation services, secondary education, special education 
and vocational and adult education. Fifth and sixth-year programs of study in the above areas 
lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Education, and Specialist in Education, 
Nondegree graduate study is also available through the Diploma Program leading to sixth-year 


certification. 





College of Education 


Doctoral degrees are offered in educational leadership, counselor education, early childhood 
education, elementary education, health education, music education, physical education, sec- 
ondary education, rehabilitation, special education and vocational and adult education. Special- 
izations in secondary education include the following sub-specializations: (a) English education, 
(b) mathematics education, (c) science education and (d) social science education. See Gradu- 
ate School Bulletin for program options for Doctor of Education and Doctor of Philosophy de- 
grees. 


Related Programs and Services 
Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the College of Education are approved by the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE), the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification (NASDTEC), the Interstate Reciprocity Compact (IRC) and the Alabama State 
Board of Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, counselors, elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers and educational media specialists. Upon satisfactory completion of 
a prescribed course of study and upon recommendation of the Dean of the College of Education 
a professional certificate will be issued by the appropriate State Department of Education. 
Twenty-eight State Departments of Education now have reciprocal agreements for issuing certifi- 
cates to graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE. 

Students in schools other than the College of Education who wish to complete requirements for 
graduation in an academic department and also to complete the degree requirements of the 
Teacher Education Program may pursue the dual objectives program, Students may also take 
courses in education and psychology for acquiring knowledge and understanding of human 
growth and development and teaching as a profession. They are eligible to take all such courses 
for which they satisfy prerequisites. 

Students may complete courses in preparation for entering the Fifth-Year Program which of- 
fers initial teacher certification at the master’s level. Information about the Fifth-Year Program is 
available from the departmental office where the program is offered. See the Graduate Bulletin tor 
more information. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


DAVID PATTERSON, Liaison Counselor 
The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University maintains the local 
Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, counseling, training and placement 
services to disabled citizens. The Rehabilitation Service also makes available to disabled citizens 
such services as: surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treatment, and artifi- 
cial appliances, when these services are essential to training and/or employment and the indi- 
vidual is not financially able to secure them, 


Learning Resources Center 

The Learning Resources Center (LRC), located in Haley Center, is a service component for the 
College of Education and the College of Liberal Arts. The LRC provides media services which 
include filmstrips, transparencies, disc recordings, tape recordings. kits, educational games and 
programs of instruction. LRC personnel assist the faculty and students with the production, selec- 
tion and utilization of learning materials. 


College of Engineering 


WILLIAM F. WALKER, Dean 
M. DAYNE ALDRIDGE, Associate Dean 
LARRY D. BENEFIELD, Associate Dean 
JAMES O. BRYANT JR., Associate Dean 
JOHN M. OWENS, Associate Dean 


ENGINEERS IN THE 1990s are faced with worldwide problems and expectations awesome in 
responsibility, yet exciting as professional challenges. These range trom the extremes of inter- 
planetary exploration through earth orbiting systems to the problems arising mainly from our 
population explosion: energy. better productivity, housing, transportation and environmental is- 
Sues. 

As a renewed appreciation develops for the contributions of science and technology, engineer- 
ing leaders are calling for engineers, who are better equipped to tackle the specific, technical 
problems af the future. They also are calling tor engineers who by breadth of education and 
understanding of other disciplines can convince others of the role of engineers not only in techni- 
cal matters but in policy decisions to insure the use of technology to benefit mankind. 

Engineering education at Auburn provides in a four-year curriculum both the technical knowl- 
edge and the broad general education necessary to equip engineers for their problem-solving 
challenges. Centered on mathematics and the physical sciences, the curricula also stress the 
importance of social sciences, humanities and communication skills. Auburn's engineering pro- 
grams enable individuals to develop their natural talents and provide knowledge, skills and under- 
standing that will help them to find their places in society as well as in their vocations. 


Admission 


Freshmen eligibility is determined by the Admissions Office. However, since the requirements 
for engineering education necessitate high school preparatory work of high intellectual quality 
and of considerable breadth, the following program is recommended as minimum preparation: 
English, four units; mathematics (including algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and analytical ge- 
ometry), four units; chemistry, one unit; history, literature, social science, two or three units. Phys- 
ics and foreign languages are recommended but not required. 

Transfers from Other Institutions must apply through the Admissions Office. The exact 
placement ot these students can be determined only upon review of their transcripts by the Col- 
lege of Engineering. 

The College of Engineering allows credit for courses completed with satisfactory grades (C or 
better) provided the courses correspond in time and content to courses offered at Auburn. 
Courses that are taught at the 300-level or higher at Auburn are generally not transferable from 
junior colleges. 

Many courses required by the College of Engineering are highly specialized in their content 
and potential transfer students need to select courses with care. Therefore, to insure maximum 
transferability of credits, students are encouraged to contact the College as soon as possible 
about acceptable credits. 

Transfers from On-Campus must be approved by the College of Engineering and the admis- 
sions committee of the chosen curriculum, and meet the same academic requirements as off- 
campus transfer students. 


Programs 
Undergraduate 

Pre-Engineering — The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies 
to prepare students for curricula in the College of Engineering. It also provides academic and 
career counseling to assist students in determining the curriculum that best fulfills their personal 
and educational objectives. 

Professional Programs — Curricula accredited by the national accrediting agency, the Engi- 
neering Accreditation Commission of the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology 
(ABET), lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering, Computer Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Materials 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Engineering and Bach- 
elor of Science in Forest Engineering. The curriculum leading to the Bachelor of Computer Sci- 








College of Engineering 


ence is accredited by the Computer Science Association Commission af Ihe Computing Sciences 
Accreditation Board. The curriculum leading tó the Bachelor of Textile Management and Technol- 
ogy is accredited by the Technology Accreditation Commission of ABET. The Department of 
Textile Engineering also administers curricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Textile Engi- 
neering and Bachelor of Textile Chemistry which along with the Textile Management and Tech- 
nology curriculum are accredited by the Textile Institute, an international organization 
headuartered in Great Britain which reviews textile academic programs worldwide. The programs 
in the Department of Textile Engineering are designed to prepare one for a career in one of the 
facets of the textile industry. 

These curricula are designed to meet the educational requirements of the engineering protes- 
sions. The program in the fundamental sclences ot mathematics, chemistry and physics is tol- 
lowed by a study of basic engineering sciences. Specialized or departmental courses are taken in 
the third and fourth years. Flexibility is provided in all degree programs through electives so that 
the individual may emphasize areas of personal interest. 

Others — The Bachelor of Aviation Management degree (administered by tha Aerospace 
Engineering Department) provides education for management careers with the airlines, general 
aviation, airports and other industries. 

The Bachelor of Science in Forest Engineering is offered jointly by the Agricultural Engineering 
Department and the School of Forestry. The curriculum combines professional courses in engi- 
neering and forestry for students who want careers in forest industries that require training in both 
engineering and forestry. 

Dual-Degree — The College of Engineering has agreements with several predominantly Jib- 
eral arts institutions to offer an academic program where a student can earn two baccalaureate 
degrees. Under the terms of this program the first three years of study are devoted to earning a 
major in any one of the disciplines offered by the institution first entered, while completing the 
basic sciences and mathematics courses required for pre-engineering at Auburn. 

Upon completion of three years of study in the liberal arts the student transfers to the College 
of Engineering. After a minimum of two years of study in an engineering curriculum, the student 
earns degrees from both institutions. The broad background provided by this program may en- 
able a student to cope more effectively with many of the problems of modern-day society. 

Dual degree agreements have also been made with Auburn University's Colleges of Agricul- 
ture, Liberal Arts and Sciences and Mathematics, to provide for dual degree programs with the 
College of Engineering. 

Graduate — The College of Engineering offers the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in aerospace, 
agricultural, chemical, civil, computer science and engineering, electrical, industrial, materials 
and mechanical engineering. The following professional degrees are offered as well: master of 
aerospace engineering, master of chemical engineering, master of civil engineering, master of 
alectrical angineering, master of industrial engineering, master of manufacturing systems engi- 
neering, master of materials engineering and master of mechanical engineering. The M.S. in 
taxtile science is a joint program coordinated through the Department of Textile Engineering and 
Consumer Affairs. The M.S. requires a minimum of 45 quarter hours, including a formal written 
thesis and one quarter of full-time residency. A minimum of 45 to 48 quarter hours is required 
under the professional degree program. Additional requirements vary from program to program. 
For further information, see the Graduale Schoo! Bulletin. 

Cooperative Education — The Cooperative Education Program is offered in all curricula of 
the College of Engineering. Refer to the program and write to the Director, Cooperative Educa- 
tion, Auburn University. AL 36849, for a booklet which gives additional information. 

Extension — The Engineering Extension Service helps to extend the resources of the College 
ot Engineering to the people, businesses and industries of the state. Most of the programs ої this 
expanding service are short courses, conferences, workshops and seminars. For further informa- 
lion, write to the Director, Engineering Extension Service, 107 Ramsay Hall, Auburn University, 
AL 36849. 

Videotape-Based Off-Campus Courses — The College of Engineering offers graduate-level 
courses for credit and non-credit to off-campus students through its Graduate Outreach Program. 
Graduate-level courses are videotaped in the classroom on the Auburn campus and mailed to off- 
campus students on the same day. Students enrolled in the program are required to do the same 
homework assignments and take the same exams as the on-campus students enrolled in the 
Course. For information on admission to the program, fees, course offerings and other particulars, 
write to the Graduate Outreach Program. 202 Ramsay Hall, Auburn University, AL 36849 or call 
(205) 844-5300. 
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Pre-Engineering 

Scholastic Requirements — Pre-Engineering students are transferred to the curriculum of 
their choice in the College of Engineering upon meeting the following requirements: 

1, Complete all appropriate freshman courses; 

2. Eam an overall grade-point average on all required and approved elective coursework as fol- 
lows: 2.6 for Electrical Engineering; 2.0 tor Textile Management and Technology; 2.2 tor all other 
curricula. 

3. Recommendation by the Curriculum Admissions Committee. 

A student who has not met the above criteria after six resident quarters is dropped from the 
College of Engineering. Junior standing will not be granted to any student in the Pre-Engineering 
Program. 

Academic standing — The College of Engineering's academic standing policy for those stu- 
dents who have completed their pre-engineering requirements and are classified in their engt- 
neering curricula is as follows: 

1. Engineering students will be placed on engineering academic warning whenever their quarterly 
grade-point average is less than a 2.0. 

2. If — during the next quarter in residence — a student on engineering academic warning does not 
earn a 2.0 quarterly grade-point average, that student will be placed on engineering academic 

obation. 

3. ia during the next quarter in residence a student on engineering academic probation does not 
eam a 2.0 cumulative grade-point average — that student will be automatically withdrawn from 
the College of Engineering with the notation, “Dropped from College of Engineering" placed on 
their record. 

4. Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for consideration for admis- 
Sion to other curricula outside the College of Engineering, provided they meet the general scho- 
lastic requirements for continuance in the university. The student should check with the registrar 
lo determine his or her academic status. 

Degree Requirements — To earn the bachelor's degree in the College of Engineering, stu- 
dents must complete all the subjects in their curriculum, have a minimum grade-point average of 
2.0 in all work attempted at Auburn University and have a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 
on all courses passed in the major at Auburn. The major is defined as all coursework with the 
departmental prefix in the student's curriculum, that is, for an electrical engineering student, all 
courses with the EE prefix are considered to be in the major. It is the student's responsibility to 
keep informed of course requirements and scheduling. Failure to do so may jeopardize gradua- 
tion. 

Military Science — All curricula in the College of Engineering permit the use of some basic 
and advanced ROTC courses passed at Auburn University. For these options, see the specific 
curriculum. Twelve ROTC course credits are approved for all engineering curricula by the College 
of Engineering only for those ROTC students who are enrolled in, and complete a 12-quarter AU 
ROTC program. For those students who do not complete a 12-quarter AU ROTC program, 
course credit will be determined on an Individual basis. ROTC courses cannot be substituted for 
any ABET required courses. 

The Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is unilorm for Aerospace, Civil, Computer Engi- 
neering and Computer Science, Electrical, Industrial, Materials and Mechanical Engineering. 
Chemical and Textile Engineering have separate freshman year requirements. 


Curriculum in Pre-Engineering (PN) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 161 Ап. Geom. & Cal... 5 МН 162 An, Geom. 8 Cal. 5 МН 163 An. Geom & Cal „5 
CH 103 Fund. Chem: |... 4 СН 104 Fund. Chem. II... 4 PS 220 беп. Physics... 3 
CH 103L-Gen. Chem, Lab. .......1! СН 1041 Gen Chem, Lab. 1 PS 220{беп. Prices Lab. I 
CSE 120 Intro Engr Comp. .. 3 EH M"OEng en е S28 PR UE Es " -— 
Core/History"* 23 Core/Mistory** od Cora/Mintory*" .. 8 


* For University Core пороге to salisty these micis ovo "oap 40-41 


Department of Aerospace Engineering 

The Aerospace Engineering curriculum provides a background for students entering many 
areas of today's scientific and technological fields. The first two years are devoted to the basic 
subjects of mathematics and physical sciences. The last two years deal with such areas as aero- 
dynamics, design, astrodynamics, propulsion, structures, vibrations and flight dynamics. In sup- 
port of these areas, courses in advanced mathematics, computer programming and systems 
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analysis are offered. The methods of systematic problem analysis are stressed. The theory 
taught in classroom lectures is experimentally verified in laboratory sessions. During the senior 
year students may take technical electives in several fields of specialization. The curriculum also 
serves as a background for graduate study and research. 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 

















FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Cumculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264An Geom & Calc... 5 EGR 235 Оупатісе 1...........„„.„..3 ЕЕ 302 intr: to EE Foo 3 
EGR 205 App. Mech. Statics..........3 PS 222 Gen Physics 1 ....... Э EGR 201 Thermodynamics... 49 
PS 221 Сеп Physics Il ........ 3 PS 222( Сеп Physics Lab III ....... 1 AE 310 Aerosp. Anal... 3 
PS  2211Gen Phys. Lab. |... 1 MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equat ud БАН 207 Strength of Mtis. ......... 3 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Env “з U 102 Polit. Economy ................ З 103 Indiv, & Society n 3 
Free Elective’ „3 EH 220 Great Books |... cere 5 Free Elective* sess =. | 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AE 307 Aerosp. Struct. | ».5 AE 302 Аійоабѕ.......................... 4 АЕ 339 Stat Stab. & Coll, 4 
AE 311 Aerosp, Matis... 3 AE — 303 Theo. Aerodyn. | ‚„ 5 AE 304Theo Aerodyn. \!..........4 
AE 328 Fund. Aerosp. Dyn 3 AE 394 Aerosp. Syst Anal...........3 АЕ 305 Flight Perf 3 
ME 340 Fluid Mech !..............% ЕН 221 Great Books II... 5 АЕ 332 Astrodynamics!..........3 
Free Elective'"* iad a cA EH 404 Tech, Writing is „5 
| SENIOR YEAR. 

AE 409 Aerosp.Struct. 1h... 5 AE 400 Viscous Aerodyn. .. 3 AE 529 Vibration & Flutter s... 4 
AE 415 Jet Propulsion „10:5 AE 533 Astrodynamics II 3 AE 521 Flight Veh Stress Anal.. 3 
AE 447 Aerosp. Design | ............. Э AE 541 Dyn Stab & Спі, 3 AE 449 Aerosp. Des. Hl... 3 
Tech, Elective ...,..., „6 AE 448 Aerosp. Design l) еа 3 Tech. Elective 5 
AAT ш. ы Я Tech. Elective'"* . ...... 9 Core/Fine Arts** „3 


TOTAL — 210 QUARTER HOURS 
* Six hours of basic ROTC may be substituted tor six hours of Free Elective 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41, 
"* Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for three hours o! Iree electives and three hours of technical 
electives. 


Aviation Management 


The Aviation Management curriculum provides the graduate with a technical management 
background with specialization in aviation leading to careers with the airlines, aircraft manufactur- 
ers and airports as well as many other segments of the aviation industry. Information regarding 
awards, scholarships, internships and aviation management student organizations is available 
through the Program Coordinator. 


ALTERNATIVE AREAS OF CONCENTRATED STUDY 

There are other major fields of concentration within the basic program. These are Professional 
Flight Management, Airway Science Management and Management in Aircraft System. Descrip- 
tions follow: 

PROFESSIONAL FLIGHT MANAGEMENT (AMF) 

Requires ЊМ education and training through either Certificated Flight Instructor rating or Multi-Engineer rating. The major 
develops competence in flight in preparation for a flight operation career with the airlinas; a corporation flight department, a flight 
instructor. Special fee required tor the flight training courses. 

AIRWAY SCIENCE MANAGEMENT (AMA) 
Nga: melo approved selection of professional electives prescribed by the Federal Aviation Administration for a career in air 
traffic 


AIRCRAFT SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT (AMS) 

Established and approved by the Federal Aviation Administration to provide for a career as a Flight Satety Inspector, Special 
leas required tor flight training courses. 

Individuals interested in registering in any of the foregoing major fields are advised to contact 
the Program Coordinator, Aviation Management in the Department of Aerospace Engineering as 
soon as that decision is made so proper counseling and classification can be provided. 


Curriculum in Basic Aviation Management (AMN) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 160 Pre-Calculus .................. 5 МН 161 Anal. Calculus AM 200 Aerosp. Prob. ome d 
EH 110 Eng. Comp. .... ror PA 219 Bus. Ethics PG 201P. ; w$ 
HY 121 Tech. & Civ. .... HY  122Tech. & Civ. HY 123 Tech.& Civ... е — 
AM 101 Intr. to Aviation COM 100 Speech U 101 Soc., Cult & Env. oi 
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PS 


ЕЕЕ ^5 


Fees 





оь оло о 


301 Econ. Prin 

305 Aviation Met. .. 
310 Prin. Mot. -~ 
405 Aviation Safety... 





w Un Qv US 


331 Prin. Mkt. seem 
403 Gen. Av, Mgt. . 
417 Air Transp. It ., 
404 Tech. Writing 


now 





For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 


College of Engineering 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
220 Statistics .. 
206 Phy. I & (ар. 
220 Great Books !.... 
103 Indiv. & Society . 







too o o 


361 Prin. Finance 
Prof. Elective .. анд 
SENIOR YEAR 
359 Indus. Psych. ......... 
4171 Simulation .. 
342 Hum. Res. Mgt 
413 Airport Mgt. 






TOTAL — 194 QUARTER HOURS 


Professional Electives must be approved by the academic advisor 


Six hours advanced ROTC may be used in lieu of 


may be used in lieu of six hours of Professional Electives. 


Curriculum in Professional Flight (AMF) 

























EH 
AC 


ЭГЕ, ЕЛЕЕ 





310 Prop. & Sys. M .... 
314 Oper. Prob. ..... 
372 Prin. Transp 
416 Air, Transp |... 









wou 


401 Aerosp. Seminar .. 
409 Aerosp. Law & Ins. . 
443 Labor Relations .. 









оли ~ 


COM 100 (3 hours) and Professional Elective (3 hours) basic ROTC 



















FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter Third Quarter 

MH m] AM 200 Aerosp. Prob. .... 9 
EH ^5 PG 201 Psychology ol 
HY E wd HY 123 Tech. & Civ. ... a3 
AM 101 intr. to Aviation .. 3 у 101 Soc., Син. & Env. . oe 

ла алет ad AM 215 Prin. of Flight 1... К 
AM 207 intr. Сотр._.. wo 3 AM 3 МТ 255 Leg. Environ, Bus. ........... 4 
AM 216 Prin. of Flight " ie 9. P$ „5 AC 215Fund. Acct. ....... ТТ. 
PS  205Phy.l& Lab.. 29. BH f „5 ЕН 221 Groat Books I ................5 
AM 217 РИ, ЕМ. Ттт. 1. 1 АМ 218 РМ. Fit. Тт n 2.1 АМ 322 Сот. Fit. Tmg.! a 
u 102 Political Economy su Э Ч 103 Indiv. & Society ...............ф 3 Free Elective |... 3 

JUNIOR YEAR 

EC 301 Econ. Prin. ee 5 АМ 309Prop &Sys |... AM 310 Prop. & Sys. li „4 
AM 2323 Com. Ops. & Pert. ..4 АМ 320 Econ, Anal. .... AM 314 Ops, Prob. .... iS 
AM 324 Comm Fit, Tmg. II „% AM 325Pri. Inst. Fit. AM 416 Air Transp. | ..... ме. 
MN 5 AM 326 Сотт. ҒИ. Trng. 111 AM 327 Comm. y ab sc V.. 1 
AM «9 — NS AM 428 Prin. Fit. Instr. . m. 3 
AM  403Gen. Av. Mgt... m. AM 
AM 417 Air Transp. II .... 3 AM 
FI 361 Prin. Finance ..., 5 
AM 429 Fit. Instr. Tg. . 1 
EH 404 Tech. Writing .... DE 





TOTAL — 196 QUARTER HOURS 
** For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
Ali Professional Electives must be approved by the academic advisor. 
Six hours advanced ROTC may be used in lleu of COM 100 (3 hours) and Professional Elective (3 hours) basic ROTC 


may be used in lieu of six hours of Professional Electives, 


Curriculum in Airway Science (AMA) 

























FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

MH 160 Pre-Calculus ... ..58 MH 161 Anal Calculus... 5. АМ 200 Aerosp. Prob 1 
EH 110Епо.Сотр.. .5 РА ‘219 Bus, Ethics... .,8 РОС 201 Psychology .. 5 
HY 121 Tech. & Civ. (3 122 Tach. & Civ. „З НҮ 123Tech & Сім ..... ‚3 
AM 101 intr. to Aviation .... 3 3 U  10tSoc.Cut &Env. 2.3 
AM 201 Elem. Aerosp. . з AM 220 Statistics .......,,.. 3 АС 215 Fund. Acct. see 5 
AM 207 Basic Prog. . .3 PS  206Phy.ll&Lab 5 EH 221 Great Books II . 5 
PS  205Phy.!& Lab „5 EH  220Great Books! 5 Core/Fine Arts ** ss 
MT  255Leg. Envir. Bus .4 U 103 Indiv, & Society 3 Free Elective .. 3 
EC .44 АМ 310Prop.& Sys. I! 

AM 5 АМ 3140per Prob...... 

MN 5 МТ 331 Prin. МК... 

AM „З АМ 416 Al. Transp. | 
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SENIOR YEAR 
5 PG 359 1паиѕ. Psych. sunuran .5 АМ 401 Aerosp. Seminar ...... 
„9 АМ 4171 Simulation ...... 2 AM 409 Aerosp. Law & Ins 
з MN 346 Org Behavior ... ..8 ММ 443 Labor Relations ..... 
Б АМ А4А1ЗА\тропМ@.................3 АМ 419 Ar Tie Cont. à Lab 


TOTAL — 194 QUARTER HOURS 
" For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
Protessional Electives may be approved by the academic advisor. 
Six hours advanced ROTC may be used in lieu of COM 100 (3 hours) and Professional Elective (3 hours) basic ROTC 
may be used in lieu of six hours of Professional Electives 


EH 404 Tech. Writing ...... 
AM 403 Gen. Av. Mgt. . 
AM 417 Air Transp. ti .. Ё 

Prof. Ё!өсї\ө.......................... 











очлы = 





Curriculum in Aircraft Systems (AMS) 




















FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

MH 160 Pre-Caloulus 5 MH 161 Anal. Саси\............5 АМ 200 Aerosp. Prob. ud 
EH 110 Eng, Comp. „5 PA 219 Bus, Ethics... ,.5$. PG 201 Psychology cT NR. 
HY  121Tech.& Civ... 3. HY 122 Tech. & СІМ. .......... we НҮ 123Tech & CIV, sees З 
AM  101!ntr fo Aviation ............ З COM 100 Speech ...., з U  101Soc,Cult & Env. 223 

р ц Stee LoT cM AM 215 Prin. OF FI !................3 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AM  216Pnn o FILI... 3 AM 220Stalisties 3 АМ 322 Сот. ҒИ. Ting, ! s! 
AM 207Inr Сотр, .............. З РБ 206 Phy: ll&Lab 5 АС 215Fund Асс, 5 
PS  205Phy.|A Lab eese 5 ЕН 220 Great Books 1 s. ЕН 221 Great Books Il ..... 8 
MT 255 190. Envir. Виѕ. ........... 4 АМ 217 Priv. FI. Tmg. Hl isses Free Electiva ss 3 
AM 217 Priv, Fl Trog. |... 1! U 102 Political Economy 3 uU 103 Indiv, & Society... 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 

EC 301 Econ, Prin ss. 5 AM 309 Prop, & буз !|.................. 4 АМ 310 Prop, & Sys. II waitin 8 
AM 323 Com Ops. & Реп, ..... 4 AM  320Econ. Anal .. „5 АМ 314 Орег; Ргаб. .................-... 5 
MN 310 Prin Mgt .................5 АМ 325 Prin, of inst. FIt ..........5 АМ 327 Comm. Fit, Tmg. IV T 
AM 324 Comm. Fit. Ттт, (1. | AM 326 Comm. Fit. Trng. IIl 1 AM 416 Ar. Transp. 1... sss З 

аси 25 Core/Fine Arts ** ..................... 3 АМ 428 Prin, Fit. Instr m 

SENIOR YEAR 

AM  403Gen Ау. Mgt sumun 3 PG  358índus PSYCH. oon AM 401 Aerosp. Seminar ss... 1 
AM 417 Air Transp. II .. „3 AM 4171 Simulation ess 2 AM 409 Aerosp, Law & Ins, 3 
FI 361 Prin. Finance ., „5 АМ  435lInst Fit, Instr TAg, ......2 АМ 437 Multi-Engine Instr, ...........2 
AM 429 Fit. Instr. Tmg. 3 АМ 413 Airport Mgt. ................3 Prof. Electiva .......................... 9 
AM 427 Multi-Engine Trng. on... 2 ЕНА 404 Tech. Writing > 5 " F = 
ИМ | GOS Ri SMALL LOI ЖЕУ эон coton 





TOTAL — 197 QUARTER HOURS 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
Professional Electives may be approved by the academic advisor. 
Six hours advanced ROTC may be used in lieu of COM 100 (3 nours) and Professional Elective (3 hours) basic ROTC 
may be used in lieu of six hours of Professional Electives 


SUGGESTED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES COURSES OTHER THAN THOSE LISTED BELOW MAY BE USED 


AS PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES ONLY UPON APPROVAL BY THE PROGRAM COORDINATOR 
AVIATION MANAGEMENT: All Except АМ 304. COMMUNICATION: COM 31 1, 340, 480. ECONOMICS: EC 340, 350, 433, AIl 
500-level courses. ENGLISH: EH 400, 416, HISTORY: HY 307, 308, 309. MANAGEMENT: MN 305, 307, 380, 381, 382. 385, 
386, 410, 420, 421, All 500-level courses. MARKETING: MT 344, 336, 341, 372, 432, 436, 440, 474, 475, 476, 477. CIVIL 
ENGINEERING: CE 201, 350, 450, 452, 542, 556. ACCOUNTING: AC 213, All 300-level. 410. FINANCE: FI320, 323. 362, 363, 
421. 451, GEOGRAPHY: GY 102, 302. 401, 507 


Department of Agricultural Engineering 

The Agricultural Engineering Department offers programs in Agricultural Engineering and in 
Forest Engineering. 

The Agricultural Engineering curriculum provides the graduate with engineering skills neces- 
sary to serve the nation's largest industry - agriculture. In addition to a strong background in 
mathematics, physical sciences and basic engineering fundamentals, the student of agricultural 
engineering receives training in biological and agricultural sciences. Through technical electives 
in the senior year, one can specialize in one or more areas to include soil and water conservation, 
power and machinery design, electric power and processing, agricultural structures and environ- 
ment, food engineering and waste management and agrícultural pollution control. 

The curriculum is coordinated by the colleges of Engineering and Agriculture. Students register 
in Engineering and are assigned an academic advisor in Agricultural Engineering. Beginning 
students should apply for admission to the College of Engineering and complete the Pre-Agricul- 
tural Engineering program. For qualified agricultural students who develop an interest in Agricul- 
tural Engineering during their freshman year, an alternate course sequence for completion of the 
Pre-Agricultural Engineering program under the guidance of an Agricultural Engineering advisor 
is available in the College of Aariculture. 
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Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 







































FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 161 An. Geom & Calc. 5 МН  162An.Geom 8 Calc.......5 МН 1634An.Geom.& Calc. ..........5 
CH 103 Fund, Chem. !............. 4 СН 104 Fund. Chem. Il ...... ..4 PS 220 Gen. Phys |... „9 
CH 103LGen. Chem. аб... 1 CH 104LGen- Chem. Lab . 1 PS 220LGen. Phys. Lab ! .. 1 
CSE 120 intr, Engr. Comp. ...... З EH 110 Eng. Comp. ».5 PA 102 or 219 Ethics . 24 
HY 1210101. «3 НҮ 1220102 son 3 НҮ 1230г103......... „3 
ROTC or Free Elects 1 ROTC or Elective ЖИЗ | ROTC or Elective L4 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Calc 5 MH 265 Diff, Equations . „З ЕЕ 330An.& Des. 100. Cir. ....... 4 
PS 221 беп. Р!уз.!!................. 3 PS 222 Gen, Phys. Il... «3 EGR 201 Thermodynamics I .9 
PS 221LGen. Phys Lab II 4.1 PS  222LGen. Phys Ili Lab TE. EGA 235 Dynamics I........ „9 
AN 201 Engr. Prin. Bio. Syst. ....... 5 EGR 207 Mech. of Solids ..8 ЕН 220 Great Books | 2.5 
EGR 205 Engr. Mech. Stat. . 3 BI 101 Prin. Biol. ..... n Core/Fine Arts * ... ante 
ROTC or Free Elective ......... 1 ROTC or Е!есїїчө....................] ROTC or Elective .... ЕД 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CE 310 Hydraulics | ».9 АМ 311 Mob. Eqpt. Des. Епд. ....4 АМ 313LAW Соп, Engr. .............. 3 
EE 302 intr. EE/....... „З AN 315 Proc, Engr. Bio Sys. ..5 АМ 316 Elec, Syst. in Ag. . E 
AY 307 Gen Soils м 5 EE 309 intr. EEI.. served AN 317 Env, Спі. Bio, Sys. „3 
EH 221 Great Books II к; _ 404 Tech. Wing .. uu AEC 202 Ag. Econ. II ... E. 
RUN Ре т a Tech, Elective ...................... 4 
SENIOR YEAR 

AN  403App.Stret.An.& Des... 3 AN  430Engr.Bio. Sys. L4 АМ 530 Engr, Bio. Sys. I ,, 

IE — 360Engr. Econ. Anal... З AN 414 irrigation Syst. Des..........3 Anim./Plant Sci. Elect. . 

AN 418 Waste Mgt. Util. Sys. .......4 Anim ./Plant Scl. Elective ......, 6 Tech. Elective ._......... 

AN 509 Hydraulic Cnt Syst —...4 102 Polit Econ. .. ».d U  108lndiv. & Society ..... 

u 101 Soc., Cult. & Env. ......... 3 аанай 


TOTAL — -207 QUARTER HOURS 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 


Forest Engineering 


Forest Engineering is a multi-disciplinary science dealing with one of our most important natu- 
ral resources — the forests — and mechanical devices and processes for their efficient utilization. 
Forest engineers are professionally trained to apply engineering and forestry principles to solve 
operations problems in regenerating, growing, harvesting, handling, transporting and processing 
timber. In addition, they also deal with the engineering problems related to other forest resources. 

The curriculum is coordinated by the College of Engineering and the School of Forestry. Stu- 
dents register in the College of Engineering and are assigned academic advisors in Agricultural 
Engineering and in Forestry. Beginning students should apply to the College of Engineering and 
complete the Pre-Forest Engineering program. Forest Engineering majors must meet School of 
Forestry requirements for admission to the Summer Field Practicum. For qualified forestry stu- 
dents who develop an interest in Forest Engineering during their freshman year, an alternate 
course sequence for completion of the Pre-Forest Engineering program under the guidance of an 
Agricultural Engineering and a Forestry advisor is available in the School of Forestry. 

The Forest Engineering curriculum is accredited as a professional forestry program by the 
Society of American Foresters. 


Curriculum in Forest Engineering (FYE) 























FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cale. .......... 5 MH 162Ап. Geom, & Calc..........5 МН 163 An, Geom. & Cale. .........5 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. |... 4 Core/Fine Arts ” .......... „4 PS 220Gen.Phys.]............3 
CH  103LGen. Chem. Lab ..1 EH  1!O0Eng Comp... w5 PS 220LGen. Phys. Labi. «cet 
CSE 120 Imr. Engr. Comp. „3 HY 122060. Loss „З PA 1020r219 Ethics ... m 
HY 18106 10 T voeem us d ROTC or Elective AS | HY 123 or 103 ...... «d 
ROTC or Free Elective .......... 1 aoe ROTC or Elective .............................1 
"SOPHOMORE YEAR - 
MH 264 Ап, Geom. & Calc ..... 5 MH  265Difl Equations .........3 ВІ 101 Prin. Biol. , мамама C 
PS  221Gen.Phys.ll....... ..9 PS  222Gen.Phys.lil... ..9 EGR 201 Thermodynamics | ned 
PS  221LGen Phys. Lab Il... 1 PS  222LGen. Phys. Lab Ill... EGR 235 Dynamics I... 9 
FYE 201 Engr. Prin. Bio. Syst. .......5 EGR 207 Mech of Solids .... 4.9 ЕН 221 Great Books Il.. 73) 
EGR 205 Engr. Mech. 51а1.......... З ЕН 220 Great Books !....... es! ROTC or Free Elective Yo 
ROTC or Free Elective 1 ROTC or Free Elective ...........1 AEA T R AE - 
SUMMER CAMP 

FYE 300 Intr. Forest Oper. .............2 

FY 302 Intr. Forest Biol. ... «2 

FYE 304 Forest Surveying T. 

FY  305Field Mensuration TA 

FY  306!ntr. Forest Mgt. s? 
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JUNIOR YEAR 

EE 3 FYE 311 Mob. Eqpt. Des. Fund. ....4 FYE 401 For. Mach. Des, ..... 4d 
СЕ «4 CE 430 Intr. бой Mech: ............... 4 FYE 313 L&W Cons. Engr Р 3 
CE dent 3 4 РҮ SISFor Meas, |!...............Б 
U 101 Soc., Cult. & Env. — | .5 ЕН 404 Tech. Writing ..... wB 
FYE 403 App. Struct. An. & Des. ....3 ,4 FYE 630 Egr. Dos: !!................... 3 

Tech. Elective 3 Egr. Elective .4 FYE 572 Egr. Des F.HS ccc 
FYE 509 Hydraulic Cntl. Sys.. .4 FYE 402For Tran, on Des.....3 U 103 Indiv. & Society ..... 3 
FY 540 Forest Economics . 4 U 102 Polit Econ. . СИМ. | Tech: Elective ........................3 


TOTAL — 210 QUARTER HOURS 
* For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of technical electives. 


STUDENTS MAY OBTAIN A MINOR IN FOREST RESOURCES BY TAKING THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL COURSES: 
(Up to 12 hours toward minor may be taken for technical or free electives in FYE ситісџіит,) BI 102, FY 323, 523, 541, 543, 
ENT/PLP 215 or FY 444, FY 463 ог ZY 205. 


TOTAL ADDITIONAL HOURS REQUIRED FOR MINOR: 23-26 
TOTAL COMBINE HOURS: 221-236 


Department of Chemical Engineering 

The program leading to the bachelor's degree in chemical engineering consists largely of the 
Study of broad scientific and engineering principles which have numerous applications in the 
chemical and related industries. In order to assist those students wishing to pursue special inter- 
ests, options are offered in Biochemical Engineering, Computer Control, Energy, Environmental 
Chemical Engineering, Pre-Medicine, and Pulp and Paper Engineering. 

The broad university education provided, when supplemented by professional experience, 
enables graduates to qualify as engineers ín production, research and development, sales engi- 
neering, plant design and management in the chemical industry and in a range of related indus- 
tries – petroleum, plastics, metals, paper, pharmaceuticals and many others. Students who elect 
to continue their education through one or more advanced degrees are qualified for better posi- 
tions and often make more rapid progress than those with just the bachelor's degree. 


Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CHE) 















































FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

CH 111 Gen. Chem." 5 CH 112Gen. Chem." CH 113 Gen. Chem.' 5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Calc „5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Calc ... MH 163 Ап. Geom & Calc __ 5 
CHE 101 Intr. CHE Ж | 110 TENE Comp... CHE 213 Comp. in CHE ....... «3 

Core/History"* 3 Core/History"* ... wed 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Env eS С онутто ааа авон 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

CHE 210 Mass Balances ... 211 Energy Balances ............. 4 EGA 201 Thermo. l... 3 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Calc. 220 Great Books |... .5 СНЕ 361 Transport 1 4 
PS 220 беп. Physics 222 Gen. Physics ... 4 Сн 2070rg.Chem... 5 

Core/H PP ns 265 Diff. Equations ...............3 ЕН 221 Great Books (1 5 
u 102 Polit Econ. ......... 100 Prof. Comm. * 3 Knair ҮСТҮҮ HP - 

JUNIOR YEAR 
CHE 515 Comp. App. CHE ......... З СНЕ 363 Transport ill... 4 СНЕ 367 Unit Oper. I usisu 
CHE 337 Thermo. Il .......... » 4 CHE 366 Unit Oper, I .. 3 CHE 370 Reaction Епуг.................. 4 
CHE 362 Transport ti 4 CHE 382 СНЕ аб |....................... 3 СНЕ 486 CHE Lab ІІ... wd 
CH 208 Organic Chem s 8. CH 507 Phys. Chem. . mre d a 
и 103 Indiv. & Society ............ 3 СНЕ 365 CHE Analysis................3 me 
SENIOR YEAR 

CH Adv. Chem. Elect, * CHE 517 Dig. Proc. Cont. ......„....4 СНЕ 447 Comp. Proc. Des. ............ 3 
CHE 516 Proc. Dyn. & Cont ssu- CHE 546 Comp. Proc. Sim. ..........4 СНЕ Sci./Des. Elective ** 
CHE 444 Proc. Des, Pract. ... ' CHE 518 Proc. Dyn & Cnt. Lab......2 СНЕ 565 Hazard Mat. Mgt. .. 
CHE 545 Proc. Econ. & Des, ......... 3 EH 404 Tech, Writing ........ „ъй Core/Fine Arts™" .... 

Engr. Sci, Elect. 12 3 Free Elect. or Adv. ROTC ....3 РА 219 Bus. Ethics .... 


м» ww 
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CHE or PCHE. 


TOTAL — 210 QUARTER HOURS 
CH 103, 103L: 104, 104L: 105, 1051. are acceptable substitutes for CH 111, 112, 113 for students transferring into 


One course selected from CH 209, 509, 510, 513, 518, FP 478. 

Three hours selected from EE 301, 303, IE 331, EGR 205, MTL 220. 
Three hours selected from CHE 479, 487, 499, 501, 550, 512,595. 

May be replaced by basic and advanced ROTC. 

For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 
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CHE 
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Biochemical Engineering Option 


First Quarter 
111 Gen. Chem. ! 
181 An. Geom. & Cal 
101 Intr. СНЕ! 





о w ^g o 


102 Political Economy ......... 


to €) & UO А 


337 Thermo Il ..... 
362 Transport Il 





one 


518 Biochemistry |. 
516 Proc. Dyn. & Cont. 

545 Proc. Econ. & Des. ....... 
103 Indiv. & Society ———........ 





wanes 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
112 Gen. Chem. ' 
162 An. Geom. В Cal. ......-:. 
110 Eng. Comp... == 


сн 
мн 
ЕН 


in o o 






Ee 

E 

a 

ы 

-4 

4 

39 

sd 

5 

CHE 365 CHE Analysis... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 

CHE 517 Dig. Proc. Сот. ............4 

CHE 546 Comp. Proc. Sim. ..........-4 

CHE 518 Proc Dyn 8 Cnt. Lab.......2 

EH 404 Tech. Writing 5 

Free Electiva .....—- 3 


TOTAL — 208 QUARTER HOURS 


Third Quarter 

CH 113 бел. Chem. ' 5 
MH 163 Ап, Geom. & Cal. 5 
CHE 213 Comp. in CHE -3 
Core/History ** 3 








EGR 201 Thermo. | |... 
CHE 361 Transport} ..... 
CH 207 Organic Chem. .. 
EH 221 Great Books II ... 










vu to 





CHE 367 Unit Oper. II ....... 
CHE 370 Reaction Engr 
CHE 486 CHE Lab II ..... 
EE 302 or 261 ........ 


CHE 447 Comp. Proc. Des. 
CHE Sci/Des. Elective * 





PA 219 Bus. Еіс... 


CH 103, 103L: 104, 1041: 105, 105L are acceptable substitutes for CH 111, 112, 113 for students transferring into 


CHE or PCHE. 


Three hours selected trom CHE 479, 487, 490, 499, 501, 550, 512, 515, 565. 


For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 


First Quarter 
111 Gen. Chem. ' 
161 An. Geom А Cal... 
101 Intr. CHE ! .... 
Core/History ** ........ 
101 Soc., Cult. & Env. 






о о - Un Cn 





^ wee 


SO Df BR с.н 
516 Proc. Dyn. & Cont. . 
444 Proc, Des. Pract. .... 
545 Proc. Econ. & Des. ........ 
513 Analytical Chem. ............. 





лоњ ew 


Computer Control Option 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
CH 112 Gen. Chem. ' 5 
MH 162 An, Geom. å Са!...........5 
EH wow. 


110 Eng. Comp. .... 





w w 5 Or» 





CHE 





TOTAL — 210 QUARTER HOURS 


Third Quarter 
CH 113Gen Chem. ' 
МН. 163 An. Geom. & Cal. .......... 
CHE 213 Comp in CHE ........ 


с о Un Un 


EGR 201 Thermo. 1... 
CHE 361 Transport |.. 
CH 207 Organic Chem. . 
EH 221 Great Books II 








толь о 


CHE 367 Unit Oper 11........, 
CHE 370 Reaction Engr. .. 
CHE 486 CHE Lab Il... 
CH 508 Physical Chem 
О =: 103 Indiv. & Ѕосіе/у ............. 





CHE 447 Comp. Proc. Des. . 

CHE Sci/Des. ЕІ, ? 

CHE 519 Adv. Top. Cont. 
Core/Fine Arts ** ............ 

PA 219 Bus. Ethics 


Qro bao 


CH 103, 103L: 104, 104L: 105, 105L are acceptable substitutes for CH 111, 112, 113 for students transferring into 


CHE or PCHE. 


Three hours selected trom CHE 479, 487, 490, 499, 501, 550, 512, 515, 565 
For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41. 


Energy and Fuels Engineering Option 


First Quarter 
111 Gen. Chem, ' 
161 An. Geom. & Cal. .......... 
101 Intr. CHE |... 








5 
5 
1 
3 
3 


101 Soc., Cult. & ENV. ........... 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
CH  112Gen Chem, ' 5 
MH 162 Ап. Geom. & Cal... 5 





ЕН 110 Eng. Comp. ~ 5 








Third Quarter 
CH 113 беп. Chem. ' 
MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal. 
CHE 213 Comp. in CHE . 
Core/History ** 





шо 








CHE 
MH 


CHE 
CHE 
CHE 
CH 


CH 

CHE 
CHE 
CHE 


CH 
CHE 


CHE 
PS 


PA 

CHE 
CHE 
CHE 


EE 

CHE 
CHE 
CHE 


СЕ 


мн 
СНЕ 


СНЕ 


BI 
EH 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
210MassBalances ........ 4 СНЕ 21! Energy Balances .........4 EGR 201 Thermo. 1... -— | 
264 An. Geom. & Саі... 5 Ен  220Great Books|... ..... 5 СНЕ 361 Transpon | 4 
220 Gen. Phys ... å PS 222 беп Рһув....................4 СН 207 ОгапісСпет. ............. 5 
Core/History ** ............. 3 MH 265 ОІМ. Equation . 3 EH 221GreatBooks |l... 5 
102 Political Economy 3 СОМ 100 Prot. COMM. .................... 3 МААЖА = 
515 Comp App CHE _... 3 ..4 CHE 367 Unit Oper Il een З 
337 Thermo. (і 4 3 СНЕ 370 Reaction ЕЁпф!................4 
362 Transport i... 4 „Э СНЕ 486 CHE Lab Il 3 
208 Organic Chem. ............. 5 „5 ЕЕ 3020261. — '; 
103 Indiv, & Socety ......... 3 “з CH 208PhyscalChem. .... ...5 
513 Analytical Chem... 5 .4 CHE 447 Comp. Proc. Das 28 
516 Proc Dyn. & Cont... 4 ! ` cad Energy/Fuel Elect. 3 
444 Proc. Des. Pract. ...........2 СНЕ 518 Proc. Dyn & Cnt. Lab.. „2 СНЕ 512 501. Col: ба. 3 
545 Proc Econ & Des. ..... 3 EH iti «5 Core/Fine Arts™” . AMI 
Energy/Fuel Elect. 3 „3 PA 219Bus Ethics ....................5 





TOTAL — 210 QUARTER HOURS 
CH 103, 103L. 104, 104L: 105, 105L are acceptable substitutes for CH 111, 112, 113 lor students transterring into 
CHE or PCHE 
Nina hours selected from PS 525, ME 510, 524, 525, 684, GL 110. 641, EE 385, BS 351, CHE 401, 402 
For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 


Environmental Engineering Option 






























FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

111 Gen. Chem. ' 5 СН 112Gen. Chem." 5 CH 113Gen. Chem. ' 5 
161 Ап. Geom &Cal....... 5 MH 162 Ап. Geom. & Cal ........5 МН 163 An Geom, & Cal. ‚5 
101 intr. CHE I. „1 EH 110 Eng. Comp...........5 СНЕ 213 Comp. in CHE .... 56 
Core/History ** 3 — M——— == Core/History *".......... T 
101 Soc., Cult. &Env. z3 VE 
210 Mass Balances ..... .. 4 EGR 201 Thermo | митна ee 
264 An. Geom. 8 Cal. 5 CHE 361 Тгалѕроєї | .......................4 
220 Gen. Phys. ..... 4 CH 207 Organic Chem ..... 5 
Соге/ pag 3 EH 221 Greal Books 11 ase 
102 Political Economy „9 " 
219 Bus. Ethics ... 5 СНЕ 363 Transport 111 4 СНЕ 367 Unit Оре! !!................... 3 
337 Thermo. 11 ............ 4 CHE 366 Unit Oper. | 3 CHE 370 Reaction Engr, main, © 
362 Transport II 4 CHE 382CHE Lab! 3 CHE 486 CHE Labi .......... oer | 
208 Organic Chem. 5 CH 507 Phys. Chem 5 CH 508 Physical Chem. 45 
I0 ed naenetines HU f Ure ыча CHE 365 CHE Analysis з U 103 Indiv. & Society ase 


302 or 261 .. en 
516 Proc. Dyn. & Cont e 
444 Proc. Des. Pract. ........ 

545 Proc. Econ. & Des. ...... 
520 Env, Chem. |... 
421 Wastewater Treat. 


CHE 517 Dig Proc. Cont CHE 447 Comp. Proc. Das. .......... 
CHE Sci/Des. Elective * 
CHE 565 Hazard Mat. Mgt. ............ 
Core/Fine Arts** 
EH 404 Tech. Writing -~ 


СНЕ 518 Proc. Dyn & Ont. Lab... 
Environmental Elective 
CE 521 Env. Chem. II .. 


DIT 





M PTS 





TOTAL — 210 QUARTER HOURS 
CH 103, 103L: 104, 104L 105, 1061. are acceptable substitutes tor CH 111, 112, 113 for students transferring into 
CHE or PCHE 
Three hours selected from CHE 479, 487, 499, 501, 550, 512, 515. 595 
For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41. 














Pre-Medicine Option 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
11! Gen. Chem. ' 5 CH 1!2Gen Chem. ' CH 113 Оеп, Chem ' 5 
161 An. Geom. & Cal „5 MH 162 Ап. Geom. & Cal. MH 163 An, Geom. & Gal. ............5 
101 Intr. CHE | .. 1 EH 110 Eng. Comp.. СНЕ 213 Comp. in CHE ... aed 
P" „з 5 
3 





u 102 Poltcal Economy Bi 101 Prin, Biol. 


101 Soc., Cult. & Env 


210 Mass Balances . ey 
207 Organic Chem. 45 
103 Animal Biol. .... 4 
220 Great Books | 8 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
ZY 310 Cel Biology .... 6 СНЕ 3637Тталвро@\!!.................... 4 СНЕ 367 Unit Oper. Won 3 
CHE 337 Thermo. \!........................ 4 СНЕ 366 Unt Орог !..................3 СНЕ 370 Reaction Еп. ==. 4 
CHE 362 Transpor | 4 CHE 382 CHE Lab! esed СНЕ 486 CHE Labii............ ere. | 
ЕН 221 Great Books \!............5 СНЕ 507 Physical Chem. 2-5 CH 506 Phys. Chem... * 
pM СНЕ MS CHE Anlass d! 7 реале адаа 
SENIOR YEAR 
EE 302о'251\.....................3 СНЕ 517 Dig, Proc Cont _............ CHE 447 Comp. Proc. Des. . 
CHE 516 Proc. Dyn & Cont... 4 CHE 595 Biochem. Engr. ...... 
CHE 444 Proc. Des Pract... 2 PA 218 Ethics in Hith. Sci 
CHE 545Proc Econ. & Des. ........ 3 Cora/Fine Arts™ 3 
Соге/Е#вїогу*" ...................... З u 103 Indiv, & Society ...............3 


TOTAL — 210 QUARTER HOURS 


CH 103, 103L: 104, 104L: 105, 1051. are acceptable substitutes for CH 111. 112, 113 for students transtering into 


CHE or PCHE. 


For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 


NOTE: Students are encouraged to select one or more additional courses from the following list as appropriate for medical 


school: ZY 300, 302, 524, CH 518, 519. 


Pulp and Paper Engineering Option 

































FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 111 Gen. Chem. ' 5 CH 112Gen. Chem." 5 CH 11!3Gen Chem ' 5 
МН 161 An. Geom & Са!............. 5 MH 162An Geom &Càl _......5 МН 16ЗАп Geom. & Cal. ........5 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Env. „З EH 110Ело.Сотр..................5 СНЕ 213 Comp. In CHE 3 
Core/History ** ..................... 3 —€——— " Core/History **.....................3 
CHE 101 Intro. СНЕ І... 1 ERE dhheteseenprennnernets no 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CHE 210 Mass Balances .......... 4 CHE 211 Energy Balances ........4 EGR 201 Thema. 1.3 
MM 264 An Geom & Cal, ......... 5 EH 220 Great Books bs 8 СНЕ 361 Transport! uis sumin 
PS 220 беп, Phys... & PS  222Gen, Phys sume CH 207 Organic Chem. .......... ‚5 
Core/History ** ...... ...8 MH  2650iff Equation..........00.3 5 
у 102 Political Economy ........3 U 103 Indiv. & Society ....... 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CHE 515 Comp. App. CHE ..9 CHE 363Transpor ll... 4 CHE 367 Unit Oper. I1. 3 
CHE 337 Thermo. (1 ..4 CHE 366 Unit Oper. Г..... „33. СНЕ 370 Reaction Engr. sson 4 
CHE 362 Transport Il .... .4 CHE 382 CHE Lab!........ „З СНЕ 486 CHE Lab Іі E 
CHE 208 Organic Chem. ... 58 CH  507Phys Chem ......-.5 CHE 501 Intr. PAP Tech 4 
EE 3020г261 ......... „З СНЕ 365 СНЕ Analysis ........... „м3 СН 508 Physical Chem, 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
FP 478 Wood Chemistry ........... CHE 517 Dig. Proc. Cont ... 14 СНЕ 457 P&P Proc. Des... 3 
CHE 516 Proc. Dyn. & Cont. .......... CHE 558PAP Proc SiM — .....3 CHE 488 PAP Engr. Lab...... 3 
CHE 444 Proc. Des. Pract. .... CHE 518 Proc. Dyn & Cnt. Lab... 2. СНЕ 512 Surt. Со! Sci — | 
CHE 545 Proc, Econ. & Des. ........ EH 404 Tech. Writing :8 PA 3219Bos ЕМ шл, М 
CHE 410 P&P Proc. Lab ............... CHE 510 PAP Епдг......................... 4 Core/Fine Arts** 23 
TOTAL — 210 QUARTER HOURS 
' — CH 103, 103L: 104, 104L: 105, 1051. are acceptable substitutes for CH 111, 112, 113 for students transferring into 


CHE or PCHE. 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41, 


Department of Civil Engineering 

Civil Engineers serve people. They conceive, plan, design, construct, manage, operate and 
maintain facilities and systems that are necessary to meet our basic needs and allow us to reach 
out toward the realization of some our most noble societal goals. Buildings, bridges, water tanks, 
electrical transmission lines, pipelines, highways, railways, airports, launching pads, harbors, 
dams, reservoirs, power plants and water and wastewater treatment facilities are but a few of the 
creations of civil engineers. Civil engineers are vitally interested and directly involved in almost 
every facet of modern lile: in everything from earth physics to microbiology, from traffic flow analy- 
sis to the safe handling and disposal of hazardous materials. 

Employment opportunities abound across a wide spectrum of businesses, industries and gov- 
ernmental agencies. Work environments and activities can be selected to meet individual prefer- 
ences and may vary from the use of the latest computerized technology in a design office to 
supervising construction operations in the field, from representing the public interest as a govern- 
ment official to managing and operating one's own company. Civil engineers hold important posi- 
tions at many levels in both the public and private sectors of the economy and often have the 
opportunity to move into upper level management. By virtue of the nature of their profession civil 
engineers interact with the public far more than other kinds of engineers and often have the 
satisfaction of seeing the results of their work serve to benefit society directly. 
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The civil engineering curriculum is broad-based and prolessionally oriented. It seeks to em- 
phasize the application of science and mathematics to the solution of engineering problems, 
encourage the development of communications skills and foster within each student an apprecia- 
tion for culture and the world in which we live. The first two years of study focus primarily on the 
principles that form the basis for the practice of engineering. The last two years provide each 
student the opportunity to apply these principles in required and elective courses pertaining to all 
major technical subdiscipline areas including construction methods and materials, soil mechan- 
ics, highway transportation, hydraulics, structures and environmental engineering. 


Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as Pre-Engineering Cumculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 An. & Calculus 5 MH 265 Diff Equations- 3  EGR 207 Mech. of Solids ............. 3 
PS  221Physics ll 3 PS 222 Physics lll _........ 3  EGR 201 Thermodynamics |... 3 
PS 221LPhyscsLab ............1 PS 222L Physics Lab s ! CE 206 CE Mechanics 3 
IE 172 Graph. Com. Des „З EH  2?0GreatBooksl..... 5 EH 221 Great Books|! 5 
CE 20017.10 СЕ................1 ЕСА 205 Statics... 3 CE 301 Analysis 3 
CE 202 СЕ Comp Appi 3 CE 201 Surveying 3 ER 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EGR 235 Dynamics... З CE 300 Prof. Dev | Ен 404 Tech. Writing 5 
GL. 315 Engr. Geology... 4 СЕ 303 Statistes si 4 CE 320 Urban Hyd Des 3 
IE — 360Engr. Econ. «een 3 CE 311 Hydraulics Il 3 СЕ 350 Highway Eng | 3 
ol 310 Hydraulics |. „З ЕЕ 302 Intro, 10 EE .......... з СЕ 420 Waller Troat. ................„: 3 
СЕ 360 Structures! .............4 СЕ 465Steel Design! ._. Э СЕ 430 Intr, Soll Mech 4 
СЕ 382 СЕ Materials ... 4 а а а 
SENIOR YEAR 
Uu 101 Soc., Cutt. & Env S Mu 102 Polit Econ. à 3 Uu 103 indiv. & Sociwty ......... a 
CE 421 Waste Treat. .. mo COM 100 Prof, Comm. ........ 3 ЕС 301 Ec. Pr/Bus, Pol v 
CE 431 Soll & Fnd. Engr vera Tech. Elective |... 3 СЕ 401 Prot. Practice 1 
CE 460 Concrete Des ! 7 Core/Fine Arts ** .. 3 СЕ Sr Design Project 5 


TOTAL — 204 QUARTER HOURS 
* For University Cora options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
CE 401 and 421 are writing reinforcement courses 
A total of 12 hours ROTC credit may be substituted for a Technical Elective, COM 100, CE 200 and either EC 301 of MN 310 
Technical and Design Electives must be selected trom an approved course list 
The Senior Design Project must be selected trom an approved course list 
TECHNICAL AND DESIGN ELECTIVES 
A listof suggested technical and design electives may be obtained in the departmental office. Any course not on tne list must 
be approved by the head of the department, Elactives may be selected 10 emphasize construction management, environmental 
engineering. geotechnical engineenng, hydraulics and nydrology (ground and surtace water), pavement materials, structural 
engineering and transportation engineering 
CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING - CE 542, 544, 582, 583: ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING ~ CE 422, 423, 520, 521, 523, 
524, 528. GEOTECHNICAL ENGINEERING - CE 530, 531, 532, 538. HYDRAULICS/HYDROLOGY AND GROUNDWATER 
ENGINEERING ~ CE 412, 511, 513, 515, 516, 518. PAVEMENT MATERIALS ENGINEERING ~ CE 584, 585, 587, 589. 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING - CE 465, 491, 560, 562, 565, 569, 570. TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING ~ CE 450, 452, 
454, 550, 551, 553, 554, 556, 558. 


Environmental Science 

Environmental Science, administered by the College of Engineering, is an interdepartmental 
program based on the strengths of Auburn in the engineering, biological and physical sciences. 

Environmental science specialists are employed by industries, consultants, trade associations 
and by governmental agencies to work in areas such as hazardous materials management, envi- 
ronmental impact assessment, water supply, refuse and wastewater control, air pollution control, 
radiation health physics, industrial hygiene, institution sanitation, food sanitation, industrial safety, 
public health and local, national and global ecology. 

The program leading to a Bachelor of Science degree is designed to prepare graduates for 
careers in the broad field of environmental science. Students desiring to incorporate an engineer- 
ing or computer science base into this program are strongly encouraged to do so. 


Curriculum in Environmental Science (ENS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Chemistry 1... sss CH 104 Chemistry ll ss CH 105 Chemistry Ili 
CH 103LChemistry | Lab . CH 104LChamistry li Lab ..... CH  105LChemistry IIl Lab .... 





tou un se 

SUN. 
a 

LI BILE 


MH 160 Pre-Cal, wiTrig...........5 MH 161 Ад. & Calculus ........... 101 Prin. Biol н, 
EH 110 Eng. Como. | Core/Fine Arts™ _ EH 220 Great Books ! ............ 
Core/Hiatory"* Core/History** Coro/History"" .................. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BI 107 Environ. Biology... 5 U 101 Soc, Cult & Env. ........3 АМ 304 Мөїегоїоду....................... 5 
PS 205Рһу$с! ...................3 PS 206Physicsll 3. PS 207 Physics Mn. 3 
PS  205LPhysics I Lab ....... 1 PS  ?206LPhysics li Lab ...... 1 PS 207LPhysics III Lab.. 1 
EH 221 Great Books Il 5 CH 203019. Chem. . 5 CH 305Anal Chemistry 3 
ZY  205WildifeCons.......... Э РА 102 Intr to Ethics 5 CH 305LAnal Chem. Lab 2 
a mad Aem E AEC 210 Microcomputers 3 

PO 327 Policy Process .............. 5 AY 304 Gen Soils ........... 
BI 103 Animal Biol. ..................... 5 ADS 321 Anim. Biochem. . 
MB  300Gen Microbiol 5 NFS 318 Nutr. Biochem 
CSE 120 Computers ...................... 3 CE 523 Env. Hith. Engr 

VIVIR еге сеу EH 404 Tech. Writing 
DMS 215 Bio. Stat. 5... 5 MB 541 Environ. Micro. ..5  RSY 362 Comm. Org. ...................- 
IE 503 Occup. Safety ........3 СЕ  5?4ArwPoluton ..........5 СЕ 527 Fnd Wat/Wste Tr. .. 
u 103 Indiv. & Society... 3 СЕ 521 Env. Engr. Chem. Il... 3 
CE 520 Env. Egr. Chem. |... 3 СЕ 52iLEnv. Egr. Ch. Lab II d 
CE  520LEnv. Egr. Ch. Lab .......... 1 Prof. Elective =. | 

Pee ECHR „нта Е 





** For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
Acceptable History sequences are HY 101, 102, 103-World History and HY 121. 122, 123-Technology and Civilization. 
CE 523 and 527 are writing reinforcement courses. 

A total of 12 hours of ROTC credit may be substituted for COM 100 and the Free Electives. 

Professional Electives must be selected from an approved course list 


Geological Engineering 

The curriculum in geological engineering is administered by the Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing in the College of Engineering, It is an interdisciplinary curriculum conducted cooperatively by 
the Civil Engineering Department and Geology Department in the College of Sciences and Math- 
ematics and is monitored by a faculty Geological Engineering Curriculum Committee. 

The program in geological engineering consists of 203 quarter hours representing 12 regular 
academic quarters and one regular summer session during which students are required to take 
Geological Field Methods and Geological Mapping (eight credit hours, summers only), a part of 
the engineering design requirement for ABET accreditation. The curriculum consists of the gen- 
eral freshman requirements of the College of Engineering, rigorous mathematics and chemistry 
through organic chemistry (CH 207) and a complete complement of basic engineering and geol- 
ogy courses. The objective of the program is to produce graduates who will be able to pass the 
Fundamentals of Engineering (FE) test, and ultimately, the test for registration as a professional 
engineer and/or the test for professional registration as a geologist. Students will also be well 
prepared for advanced degree programs in engineering or geology. The curriculum will empha- 
size the physics, chemistry, biology, hydrology and geology ої the near-surface protions of the 
crust which are the major portions involved with geotechnical, water supply, groundwater con- 
tamination and waste disposal problems. Subjects related to mining and mineral engineering are 
not emphasized. 

Curriculum in Geological Engineering (GE) * 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as Pre-Engineenng Curriculum) 


CH 
MH 


CH 
CH 
MH 





oo 0 
о Oc to 0 2 


EH 
IE 
EE 


ww co ш л 
^ odo e Q0 Uh 


101 Soc., Cult. В Env... 





GL  215Geol Field Methods ........ 6 


GL 231 Indep. Geol. Mapping .....2 
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SENIOR YEAR 





СЕ „З СЕ 516 Subsur. Meas.. a ud 103 Indiv WE 3 
u „З СОМ 100 Prof. Comm. ...... 3 — 3 
СЕ .3 GL 520 Grndwir. Geochem. „А a) 
GL .5 GL 441 Stratigraphy ........ 5 

-3 3 





Technical Elective .. 


TOTAL — 203 QUARTER HOURS 
There are recommended elective sequences in Business Admin., Environmental Engr.. 
Groundwater Modeling, Soll Science, Structures and Urban Hydrology 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
GL 215 is a writing reinforcement courses. 
Twelve hours of ROTC credit may be substituted for the technical slectves and COM 100 
Technical Electives must be selected from an approved course list. 





Geotechnical, 


Department of Computer Science and Engineering 

Computer Science — The Computer Science curriculum, leading to the degree Bachelor of 
Science in Computer Science, combines a general foundation in science, mathematics, social 
sciences and humanities and the fundamentals of computer science with advanced work in the 
theoretical bases for computation, design and analysis of algorithms and software development 
methodologies. It is intended to prepare students for a range of careers in software design, analy- 
sis and development, as well as for graduate study. Coursework in computer science includes 
hands-on exposure to a variety of computer systems, tools and techniques. The curriculum 
meets general AU requirements and has been accredited by the Computer Science Accreditation 
Commission (CSAC) of the Computer Sciences Accreditation Board, Inc. 


Curriculum in Computer Science (CS) 




















FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as Pre-Engineering Curnculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CSE 200 Fund, Comp. Sch. l... 4 GSE 220Fund Comp Sc. .....3 CSE 350 Comp. Mth Engr. 4 
PS 222 Сеп. Physics 11 -J PS 221 бәп. Physicsll .......3 ЕЕ 330A&DLoQcCi 4 
PS 2221 бәп. Рһуѕісѕ |l Lab. ....1! PS  221LGen. Physics 11 Lab. ........1 EH 221 Great Books |1 .5 
и 101 Soc., Cult. & Env. .. 3 u 102 Political Economy «3 6 | 103 Indiv. & Society v9 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Саі... 5 EH  220Great Books І. B  ~ уедет - 
d . MH 266 Lin. Algebra ... wad 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CSE 360 Fund. Algorithms .......... 3 CSE 4005узї Ргод......................3 CSE 405 Oper, 5уѕї ...................... 3 
CSE 422 inv. Shw. Engr. .. 3 CSE 400LSyst. Prog. Lab oss CSE 412 Database Sys | "d 
EE 335 Comp O&A Prg 3 IE 33 Prob. REF. - 3 EH 404 Tech. Writing ... v 
met 5 Minor * - mE s 5 
CSE 324 Discrete Struct. 3 Tech. Electiva """ TT 3 = 
— (——— Free Electve ......................... З 
SENIOR YEAR 

CSE 520 Thy. Form. Lang 3 CSE 530Des Comp Arch 3 CSE 521 Compiler Const.................3 
CSE 518 Prog. Lang. Conc. „З CSE 560 Artificial imel. ................4 — CSE S21LCom Const. Lab ........... 1 
Minor * ................. EM Ч Мо”... .5  CSE 527 DSA! АЩ. ................-. З 
CSE Elective "* ..., 3 CSE Eltectve*" . „З CSE Elective**......... Е | 
Free Elective . -—3 m ыа Tech. Elective "** cd 
M" Core/Fine Arts ** nud 





TOTAL — 200 QUARTER HOURS 
* Minor must be approved by CSE Department Director o! Undergraduate Studies 
* For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 
"* Selected from approved lists obtained trom the CSE undergraduate counselor. 
Gis. bouts of Puis ROTG panne аракта horn X free aleae. Sx Poufy ol АДӨ СӨЛ CITC? Voy te 
substituted for six hours of technical electives. 


Computer Engineering — The Computer Engineering curriculum, leading to the degree 
Bachelor of Computer Engineering, provides an engineering science base that has been en- 
riched with a range of courses from social sciences and the humanities. This is a design-oriented 
curriculum, intended to prepare students for graduate study or professional careers in computer 
system integration, systems programming, computer architecture or other areas concerned with 
the interface between hardware and software. Coursework emphasizes practical laboratory ex- 
perience in digital design, software development and other design applications. The curriculum 
meets general Auburn University requirements and has been accredited by the Accreditation 
Board for Engineering Technology (ABET). 
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Curriculum in Computer Engineering (CPE) 






















FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as Pre-Engineering Curnculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CSE 200 Fund. Comp. Scl. ! ~- 4 CSE 220Fund. Comp. Sci И -3 CSE 350 Comp. Mth. Engr. ssis 4 
PS  222Gen Physics iil ........... З PS 221 беп Physics 3 ЕЕ 330 A&D Logic Cir. .... m-1 ) 
PS  222LGen Physics Ili Lab. ... | PS 221LGen. Physics II Lab. ...1 МН 266Lin. Algebra .... 23 
MH 264An.Geom 8 Сас........5 EE 281 Оп Сі. Anal !..........3 ЕЕ 263 0п. Cir. Ап, M... E] 
EH 220 Great Воой5!...............5 EH 221 Great Books II... -5 ЕЕ 264Lin. Cir. An. Il Lab .. 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CSE 360 Fund. Algorithms ..........—- 3 CSE 400 Syst. Prog... CSE 405 Oper. Syst... 3 
CSE 422 Intr. Shw. Engr. .... .3 CSE 400LSyst, Prog. Lab EE 430 Comp. Sys. Des. 4 
EE 335 Comp. O8A-Prg....... 3 EE 371 Electronics! U 103 пам. & Society ... 3 
u 101 Soc.. Cult. & Env ^d 10 102 Political Economy Free Elective ....... 3 
EH 404 Tech. Writing... „5 EGR 205 Engr. Mech. Stat Core/Fine Arts ** 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CSE 520 Thy. Form. Lang. ...........3 CSE Arch. Elective”. usd 
EE 530 Comp. Arch. & Des. ....... 4 CSE 560 Artificial Intel. ............ a 
IE 360. Engr. Econ. Anal... 3 CSE 571 Design Project 22 
CSE EAN cerent 3 CSE Elchivw"* sse 3 
EGR 201 Thermodynamics |... 0r 1Е 331 Prob. for Engr. . 3 
EGR 235 Dynamics |... 3 ^ Tech, Elective * 19 


TOTAL — 200 QUARTER HOURS 
* Selected trom approved lists pf tained vom fre CSE undergraduate counselor 
* For University Core options tv satis'y tee faquirements, see pages 40-41. 
Six hours of basic ROTC maj be scbstivréd! for six hours of free elective. Six hours of advanced ROTC may be 
substituted for ЇЕ 360 and three hours of ecnmical elective 


Department of Electrical Engineering 

The Electrical Engineering curriculum is a carefully formulated program designed to prepare its 
graduates for the practice of engineering at a professional level in an era of rapid and challenging 
technological development. It is accredited by the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Tech- 
nology (ABET). Fundamental to the program is a broad liberal education base of humanistic — 
social studies which are intended to impart a sense of social awareness and responsibility, tem- 
pered by humanistic values. An extensive program of study in basic sciences and mathematics 
provides the physical understanding and analytical tools which are requisite for the study of engi- 
neering, 

The professional portion of the curriculum emphasizes seven basic areas of study. These are: 
circuit analysis, communications, controls, digital systems, electronics, electromagnetics and 
power systems. Technical electives in the senior year provide flexibility in the curriculum to ac- 
commodate a diversity of interests and talents. A student, through choice of technical electives, 
can pursue deeper study in a particular subject area or choose a variety of courses to maintain a 
broad program. The curriculum places strong emphasis on the importance of hands-on labora- 
tory experience, knowledgeable use of digital computer systems, oral and written communica- 
tions skills and the development of an ability to maintain professional competence through contin- 
ued self-study after graduation. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 



































FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as Pre-Engineering Curriculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

MH 264 Ап. Geom. & Calc... 5 МН 265 п, Ditt. Equations ......3 МН 266 п. Algebra... <a 
PS  222Gen Physics Ill ............. з PS 221Gen.Physics Il ... „З ЕЕ 263Lin Cir. An 11........ 4 
PS  222LGen. Physics 111 Lab ..... 1 PS 2211 Gen. Physics Il 1 ЕЕ 264Lin Cir Ап. Lab ss! 
EH 220 Great Воок5!..............5 EE 261 Lin, Cir. An. |.. 3 ЕЕ 29!Electromag. Print... З 
uU 101 Soc., Cult, & Env. 3 EH 221 Great Books Il. 5  EGR 205 Engr. Mech. Stat. 3 
КЕРЕЕК —- ie 102 Political Economy .......3 U 103 Indiv. & Society ..... ad 
EE 380 ABD Logic Cir... 4 EE ..8 EE 335 Comp. OSA Lang. ..........3 
EE 362 Linear ae et ЕЕ 4 EE 341 Commurvcations 11 ois: 4 
EE 381 Intr. Elec. PowerEngr.....3 ЕЕ ..,4 ЕЕ 351 Lin. Feedback Sys...........4 
EE  392Electomag.Prin.||..... 3 ЕЕ 393 Appl. Electromag. ..........4 EE 374 Electronics II ......... =| 
Engr. Sci. Elective” -suu З EE 311 Prob. Mth. tor ЕЕ ............. 3 EE 383 Power Sys. An 4 
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SENIOR YEAR 
EE 430 Comp. Sys. Design 4 ЕЕ 401 Sr, Design Projects 3 EE 4028Sr Des, Projects ........3 
EE 452 Disc & Noni. Syst. ...... sd Tech. Elective’ ......... 6 Tach. Electives'"* _.......... 9 
EE 475 Electronics II) ........... 4 Е 360 Engr. Econ. Ап. ...............3 Core/Fine Arts" 3 
EH 404 Tech. Writing... 5. PS 320 Mod Physics u.. I Free Elechve ...................... 243 


TOTAL — 210 QUARTER HOURS 
Engineenng Science Elective: to be chosen trom EGR 207, 201. 235 and MTL 210. 
For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
* Technical Electives: Guidelines tor selecting technical electives can be obtained trom tha Electrical Enginearing 
Undergraduate Counselor 
Basic ROTC may be substituted for COM 100 and three hours of Free Electives. Advanced ROTC may be substituted tor IE 
360 and three hours of Technical Electives. 


Department of Industrial Engineering 

Industrial Engineering differs from other branches of the engineering profession in three basic 
ways. First, it covers all types of industrial, commercial and service activity. Second, it gives 
substantial emphasis to the role of people as well as machines and materials in systems design. 
Third, it becomes heavily involved in the economic and financial aspects of the problems it con- 
siders. While the industrial engineer is still concerned with the integration of manufacturing and 
production systems, many non-manutacturing industrial organizations have recognized the value 
of Industrial Engineering techniques. Thus, Industrial Engineers are practicing in health, market- 
ing, financial, governmental, military, transportation, educational, agricultural and consulting or- 
ganizations as well as manufacturing firms. 

The curriculum emphasizes the systems approach to the design, analysis and control of manu- 
facturing and production systems. Graduates are prepared to resolve problems concerning mate- 
rials, people, products, services and information. The curriculum includes courses in manufactur- 
ing processes, computer systems, production systems, industrial ergonomics and safety, eco- 
nomic analysis, statistical analysis, operations research and the design of work methods. The 
curriculum is flexible so as to enable the development of individual professional interests through 
the availability of the equivalent of approximately one quarter coursework of elective hours. 

Many varying employment opportunities are available to the graduate since Industrial Engi- 
neering competencies are required by almost all manufacturing and service organizations. Addi- 
tionally, Industrial Engineering training and experience provides excellent training for many man- 
agement positions. 


Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (IE) 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 Ал, Geom & Calc, ——. 5 1E 331 Prob. tor Engr." 3. Е 332 Enge Stat 1 sss 
PS 221 Gen. Physics... 3 ЕСА 205 Engr Mech. Stat... 3 JE 341 Oper. Res |................. 9 
PS  221LGen Phys- Lab Ii... 1 PS 222 беп Physics 11! ..........3 МН 266 Оп. Ајдебга 3 
IE 172 Graph. Com. & Des. ......3 PS 222LGen. Physics Lab ill... 1 EGR 207 Mech. o! Solids ...........3 
EH 220 Great Books |.................. 5 MH 265Lin ОМ. Equations... 3 U 101 Soc., Cult. 5 Env. 3 
———Q— и EH 221 Great Books || ..........5 sneunneen) йраядро AMA) DRASS PAGAR 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IE 333 Епог 818111... I IE 301 Mthds. Engr 3 1Е 380 Малі Engr | 4 
Е 343 Oper Res |! .8 IE 360Engr. Econ. Ап.........3 1Е 390 Seminar in (Е*** ......... 1 
MTL 220 Matis. & Prop. 1 ..........3 EGR 201 Thermodynamics... 3 IE 422 Prod. Cont. Func. 1... 3 
EGR 235 Dynamics ............... 3 EE 302intr. tO EEL ЕЕ 303 Int to EE I 3 
Ù 102 Political Economy 3 U 103 Indiv, & Socwty sone. 3 EH 404 Tech. Writing —.—...... 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
IE 407 Осс Ergo. & Sat. _ 5 18  497SrDes Projlo.2 IE 4985г Des. Proj, 1 T 
IE 456 Simulation ...... 3: TE “ASS Stat Qual: Conus... E  Eeciveli...-.-----H 
ТЕ 425 Prod. Cont. Fune. 11 ........ 3 IE 470 Into. Dec. Syst. -osonu 3 Core/Fine Arts** ...... 3 
AC 215Cost Accounting’ ... 5 IE 482 Малі Sys. DƏS. ............. 3 Men 





TOTAL — 194 QUARTER HOURS 
* Avery demanding attendance policy exists lor the first day in these courses 
** For University Core options 10 satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41, 
== Six hours of basic ROTC may be substituted for AC 215 and IE 390. 
8 Electives within Industrial Engineenng are tc be selected in accordance with an approved list which may be 
obtained from the head of the department. 
## Technical Electives are to be selected in accordance with an approved list which may be obtained trom the head of 
the department, Six hours of advanced ROTC тау be substituted for general technical electives, 
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TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 

The industrial Engineering curriculum includes 15 hours of technical electives, The electives may come Irom a variety ol areas 
including, but not limited to, manufacturing engineering, occupational ergonomics, safety engineering, computer science, 
operations research and statistics, production systems. engineering management and engineering methods. Example courses 
in several areas are listed below. A pamphlet describing elective options is avallable in the I.E. department office. The student 
is encouraged to develop an elective sequence in one or two areas and must obtain faculty advisor approval о! the courses 
chosen. An undergraduate student wishing to take a 600-level technical elective must meet the conditions imposed by the 
Gradvate School 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERING/PRODUCTIONS SYSTEMS: IE 480, 484, 525, 529, 538, 545, 580, 584, 588, 621,622,623, 
625, 656, 685, ME 230, 537, MTL 320, 436. 

OCCUPATIONAL ERGONOMICS/SAFETY ENGINEERING: IE 501, 502, 504. 601. 605. 606, 607, 608, 609, PG 359. 

ENGINEERING METHODS: AE 302, 310, CE 360, 362, EE 330. ME 304, 370, MTL 320. 

ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT: EC 659, IE 525, 560, 625, MT 331, 434, PG 359, 562 

COMPUTER SCIENCE: CSE 200, 220, 300, 301, 335, 350, 360, 412, 512, 520, 523, EE 330, 335, 430, 521, MH 371, MHC 550 

OPERATIONS RESEARCH AND STATISTICS: IE 525, 536, 538, 541, 542, 547, 549, 551, 625, 642. 656 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 

The basic engineering science fields of mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid 
mechanics and heat transfer are covered in depth in this curriculum to give students understand- 
ing and the ability to solve problems in these areas. In addition, courses offered include instruc- 
tion in combustion engines, gas turbines, power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic 
controls, turbomachinery and machine design. Courses in electrical engineering subjects equip 
the graduate with needed fundamental knowledge in this field. Computer programming is learned 
through some special courses and engineering applications, and computer experience is inte- 
grated throughout the curriculum. Practice at developing written and verbal skills is also provided. 

Modern courses at the senior level, employing both group and individual projects, and com- 
puter-aided design, provide an opportunity for the student to solve typical engineering problems 
requiring the development of skill and cooperation in creative design, analysis and synthesis. 
Technical electives are provided in the senior year to enable students to specialize to a limited 
extent. 

The Mechanical Engineering program is accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commis- 
sion of the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology (ABET). The four-year curricu- 
lum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. This degree leads to careers in 
industry and government and also serves as a background for graduate study and research. 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


































FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Sea Pre-Engineering Curnculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 An, Geom. & Calc 5 PS 222 беп, Physics lli... 3 МН 362 Engr. Маћ............. TUIS 
PS 221 бей. Physics 0... 3 PS 222LGen Physics Lab .......1 EE 302Intr to EE Fs “3 
PS 221LGen. Physics Lab 1 MTL 220 Matis. 8 Prop. | .... „3 МЕ 230 Месһ. of Mtis. Il 3 
EGR 205 Engr. Mech. 51а! ..........3 EGR 207 Mech of Mtis. 1 _. „ЗЭ EGR 201 Thermodynamics !.........3 
EH  220GreatBooks|......... 5 ME 296Comp.Lab............3 EGRA 235 Dynamcs 1... 3 
eee MH 265 Lin. Ditt Equations ........3 ROTC or Free Elective * | 
ROTC or Free Elective ........... 2 esinenmenafnediitnenernitnenwanen 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE  303Int10EE I. 3 ЕЕ 301 Engr, instru. . ‚3 EH 404 Tech, Writing 5 
ME 304 Thermodynamics II ........ 3 ME 311 Energy/........... 3 МЕ 341 Fluid Mechanics 1! .........3 
МЕ 370 Dynamics of Mach. uA МЕ 340 Fluid Mechanics s» ME 397 Meas. Lab.... „2 
MTL 320 Matis. & Prop: ll... 4. ЕН 221 Groat Books |!................ 5 Tech. Elective” ........ d 
IE — 360Engr Ec. Апаі......„.„„..3 U 101 Soc.. Cult. & Env „З U 9 Political Economy "| 
SENIOR YEAR 

ME 421 Heat Transfer! ccc. 3 ME 422 Heat Transfer] 3 МЕ 494 Adv. Projects 11 ........:...4 
ME 480 Mech. Engr. Des. 1... 4 ME 475 Comptr. Aid Design . 3 Mechanics Elective 3 
u 103 Indiv, А Society ...........3 МЕ 493 Adv. Projects | .... 2 Sys. & Des. Elective T 
Sys. & Des. Elective ...... 4 Mechanics Elective ..... 3 Thermal Sci Elective . 3 
ROTC or Free Elective .. a Thermal Sci, Elective 3 ROTC or Free Elective... 3 

азалы мырзам реу Core/Fine Arts™ ...................... 3 e UPS 





TOTAL — 205 QUARTER HOURS 
* Selected trom any approved technical elective area, 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
Technical Electives must be selected trom an approved list (see department). At least six hours must come from electives 
designated as Mechanics, at least seven hours must come trom electives designated as Systems and Design, and at least six 
hours must come from electives designated as Thermal Sciences. Additionally, at least nine of the elective hours must have a 
design focus. Details on electives available in each area and on their design content can be obtained from the department 
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Materials Engineering 

The curriculum in Materials Engineering is administered by the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering of the College of Engineering. It is an interdisciplinary curriculum conducted coop- 
eratively by academic departments of the College of Engineering and the College of Sciences 
and Mathematics through a faculty Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. 

Materials Engineering includes both the design of materials and materials processes to meet 
specific needs. Materials engineers are employed in the basic metallurgical, ceramics, plastics, 
electronics, aerospace, mechanical, process, chemical and nuclear power industries. 

The curriculum in Materials Engineering includes the basic sciences, engineering sciences, 
and particularly the science of the relationship of structure to properties 

Materials Engineering courses include the subjects of ceramic, metallic and plastic materials 
design with the emphasis placed upon the structure of each type and its influence on the proper- 
ties and performance in service. Fundamental relationships are emphasized to prepare the engi- 
neer to effectively meet modern design challenges that will be encountered. 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR à 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 264 Ал. беот. & Саі... 5 PS 222 беп. Physics II . . 3 EGR 201 Thermodynamics | 3 
PS 221 Gen Physics 11 4.9 PS 222LGen Physics Lab 3 MH 296 Top. in Lin. Ala or 
PS  221LGen Physics lab... 1 MTL 220 Matis. & Prop. |........3 МН 362 Engr Math I... 3 
EGR 205 Engr, Mech. Star ........3 EGR 207 Mech. of Miis | Э МТ 320 Miis & Prop. il... 4 
MTL 210 Struct. of Mts. 3 EH 220 бта! Воокѕ! ........ 5 ЕН 221 Great Books il ...........5 
ROTC ог Free Elective _.... 3 MH 265 Lin. Ой! Equations . 3 ROTC or Free Elective ......... 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 507 Phys. Chem. ......... ..5 CH 508 Phys. Сћәт............... ог MTL 420 Struct. & Prop. Lan „9 
MTL 338 Рһаѕе Diagrams... 3 CH 207 Ог Chem 5 MTL 436 EMS-Fer, Metlgy. ........3 
EE 30217 to EE) ЕН 404 Tech. Міт .................5 MTL 447 Mech. Engr. Mis 3 
MTL 336 Phys. Anal. of Mis. 1...8 MTL 337 Phys. An of Mis. I 3 ЕЕ 301 Engr. instru. ... 3 
мас u 101 Sóc., Cut & Env. .......3 Ш 102 Polit Econ. 3 
SENIOR YEAR 

MTL 448 Intr Ceramics 3 MTL 574 Xray Lab .................3 MTL 570 El. Prop. of Mtis. ....... 3 
MTL 513 inte X-ray Cryst 3 MTL 575 Rate Proc in Mtis 3 MTL 499 Adv. Projects 11 ~ 2 
МТ. 515 Polymer Tech | 3 MTL 537 Марі. Processes... 3 МЕ 421 Heat Transter l ........3 
MTL 550 Therm of Mtis. Sys ‚3 MTL 498 Аф. Projects! ............2 Tech. Elective ...... 3 
у 103 Indiv. & Socioty ........_.._3 ROTC or Free Electve 3 ROTC or Free Elective ... 3 


TOTAL — 202 QUARTER HOURS 
" For University Core optians to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
Selected (rom approved list which can be obtained from the chairman of the Materials Engineering Cumculum Committee 


Department of Textile Engineering 

The programs in the Department of Textile Engineering are designed to be sufficiently flexible 
to serve the needs of the student who seeks a career in the textile industry. Textiles is a truly 
multi-disciplinary program, and frequently a career in this field will draw on knowledge from the 
sciences, arts, combinations of these, economics, business and others. 

The curricula are planned to provide for the needs of students as perceived by them and 
assisted by the faculty of the department. 

Well equipped laboratories complement the lecture program. These laboratories represent the 
types of equipment, bench study and research capabilities so vital to the learning of and contrib- 
uting to a career in the industry. 

The size and diversity of textiles and the allied industries provide careers in manufacturing, 
research, machinery design, chemicals and dyestuffs, sales, styling and design, technical service 
and others. The student has the opportunity to prepare for graduate school if desired. 

For those students who want to plan their education path in conjunction with industrial experi- 
ence the Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile Engineering through 
the Cooperative Education Program. 

The Textile Engineering Department conducts both applied and fundamental research. In co- 
operation with the Engineering Experiment Station and other segments of the university, the 
department serves textiles through the utilization of its facilities. In conjunction with research 
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undertaken by the faculty, undergraduates may have the opportunity to conduct research in ar- 
eas of their special interest. Graduate students are used when possible to conduct approved 
research that may be applied toward their graduate program requirements. 

The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to prepare for a career in one of 
the many facets of the industry. Textile courses are combined with courses offered by other 
departments of the university to provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineer- 
ing, technology and humanistic-social studies. The three curricula are: 

Textile Chemistry — Students in this curriculum study the chemistry and physics of natural 
and man-made fibers and the theory and practice of textile dyeing and finishing. It prepares 
students for graduate work and careers as chemists and dyers in the textile, man-made fibers, 
dyestuff and other industries allied to textiles. 

Textile Engineering — The currículum in Textile Engineering offers study in basic engineer- 
ing, It includes engineering science, humanistic-social studies and the textile subjects needed for 
a fundamental understanding of the textile processes, materials and industry. It prepares stu- 
dents for araduate study and careers in textile research, engineering, production and manage- 
ment in the primary textile industry and allied industries, such as the manufacture of textile ma- 
chinery and man-made fibers. 

Textile Management and Technology — This curriculum prepares students for production, 
administrative and managerial positions in a textile career. In their junior and senior years 
students select courses in other disciplines through a technical elective sequence. These 
courses are from disciplines such as Consumer Affairs, Economics, Industrial Engineering, 
Management and Marketing. Entering students who are not proficient in college algebra are 
required to take five hours of algebra for no credit toward graduation. 


Curriculum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 











FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 111 бел Chom. 2...4 CH 112 беп. Chem. wers 4 CH 113Gen. Chem. Lab... S 
CH 111LGen. Chem. Lab . ..1 OH 112LGen. Chem Lab _........1 CH T113LGen. Chem Lab... 1 
EH  11!0Eng Comp... ones 5 PA 102 Intro. to Ethics... 5 PS 220 беп. Phys 1... 3 
MH 161 An. Geom. 8 Calc. . .5 MH 162An Geom.&Calc .......5 PS 220LGen. Phys Lab . voit 
TT 101 intr. Tex sesscess 1 TT 102 Surv, Text. Ind, 1 МН 163 An. Geom. & Cale ......5 
CSE 100 intr. РС... „З СОМ 100 Prof. Com. „З TT 103Text Careers... 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
























CH 207 Org. Chem. _........... .4 CH  2080rg Chem... 2^8 CH 2090rg Сет, .................-4 
CH — 207LOrg. Chem. Lab .. .1 CH 2081010: Chem. Lab... 2 CH 209LOrg. Chem. Lab ‚2 
MH 264 Ап. Geom A Cal. ow 5 МН 265 Lin. Ой, Equations Free Elective ... 3 
PS 221 беп Physics li З TT 211 Yam Form Sys. .. „5 ТТ 221 Fab Form 5 
PS  221LGen. Physics (1 Lab 1 EH 221 Great Books |l.. 5 m ^ 
EH  220Great Books 6... 5 wand ME RE 
. JUNIOR. YEAR 

CH 305 Anal. Chemistry | Free Elective .. c. 4 ЕН 404Tech Witing -suiii iiss 5 
HY 121 Tech: & Ov. |.. 9. TE 340 Chem Proc. a Ld TE 39341Chem.Prec. Il sss 4 
TE 331 $0. & Prp. Fib. E Poy- „4 TT 270 Stat Qual. Cont.. „5 ЕС 2000620206301... 5 
ТЕ  332LFibərs Lab... d HY  122Tech. & Civ. \!................. 3 HY 123Tech & Civ. I 3 
CH  507Phys Chem 5 ОН TC 491 Undergrad. Ңөѕ, 3 
TC 441 Appl Dye Theory... 4. TC TC 560 Text Finishes .............4 
TT  350Tex Testing .. .. s U 103 Indiv, & Society . 3 
u 101 Soc, Cult & Env... 3 JE Core/Fine Arts ** = 


* For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 





TOTAL — 201 QUARTER HOURS 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be used for 12 hours of tree electives 


Curriculum in Textile Engineering (TE) 














FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Calc ‚ 5 MH 162 Ап, Geom. &Calc......5 МН 163An Geom & Calc... 5 
CH  103Fund.Chem.|... СН 104 Fund. Chem. 11.................4 PS 220 беп. Physics |... З 
CH  103LGen Chem. аб... 1 CH 104LGen. Chem. Lab iii... 1 PS 220LGen. Physics Lab ........... 1 
CSE 120 Сотриег.......... 3 ЕН PA 102 Intro. to Ethics ...... 5 
TT 101 intr. to Tex. 2415 7T TT 103 Text. Careers ..... жү 
Core/History ** 3 Core/History ** ..... Ts 
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MH 264 An Geom. & Сак. .......... 
PS 221 беп. Physics! n... 

PS 221LGen. Physics Lab .. 
COM 100 Prot. Comm, .... 
EH  220Great Books I... 





UG) - QU 


EGR 235 Dynamics І ..................... 
TE 331 St&Pr. of Fibers . 
TE 332 Fibers Lab... 
TT 350 Text. Testing .... 
и 101 Soc., Cult. & Env. 

Free Elective 







QWAN AD 






EC 200, 202 or 301... 
TE 460 Mech. Тех. Man. . 
EE 302 intr. to EE......... é. 
CSE 300 St, Prog. Eng — 


t wwan 


1922& 


БЕСС 


iE 

TE 
TE 
TE 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
265 Lin. Diff. Equations ..... 
222 Gen. Physics III 
222L.Gen. Physics Lab 
207 Org. Chem. 
211 Yam Form. Sys. ! 

JUNIOR YEAR 
360 Mec. Flex. Str... 
270 St. Text, Рго........... 
102 Polit Econ. 

















SENIOR YEAR 
450 Tex. Reinf. Mat. . 
425 Engr. Tex. Struc. ... 
490 Tex. Engr. ню 
Core/Fine Arts™ - 





TOTAL — 205 QUARTER HOURS 

*  Tosatisfy the technical elective credit in the Textile Engineering curriculum, students may take any combination of 
the following approved courses, which are listed in groups of recommended career emphases. Taking an emphasis 
provides some advantage since these can be identified and listed on one's resume. The approved emphases 
below are limited to a maximum of 12 credit hours toward graduation. INDUSTRIAL EMPHASIS: IE 180, 301. 401, 
422, 341, 342, 425, 482 MATERIALS EMPHASIS: MTL 210, 220, 320, 336, 337, 420, 515, 537. COMPUTER 
SCIENCE EMPHASIS: CSE 200, 220. 350, 360, 301, 412, 422 APPAREL PRODUCTION EMPHASIS: СА 140, 
240, 340, 540, 316, 516, 521. MACHINE DESIGN EMPHASIS: ME 311. 340, 370, 397, 421, 341, 375. 
ENVIRONMENTAL EMPHASIS: CE 310, 320, 420, 524, 421, 523 ADVANCED TEXTILES EMPHASIS: TT 299 - 
up to 6 credits, TE 409 - up to 10 credits. ROTC EMPHASIS: Basic ROTC - 6 credits (must Free credits), Advanced 
ROTC - 6 credits OTHER APPROVED ELECTIVES: EE 301. 303, EGR 207, MH 266, 362 

“* For University Core options to satisly these requirements, see pages 40-41. 

Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be used for 12 hours of tree electives. 


EH 221 Great Books 11 ................. 
CH 208 От. Chem. ... 
TT 221 Fab. Form Sys.. 
EGR 205 Appi. Mech. Stat. .. 









eau 








EGR 201 Тһегтобупатісѕ............ 3 
ЕНА 404 Tech. Writing .... B5 
TE 341 Chem. Proc. Il .. „ей 
TE 355 App. Num. Dsg. in Tox... 5 
U 103lndiv. Society 2% 

Tech. Elective * ЕЕ: 
ТЕ 491 1 Design Project N - T 





Curriculum in Textile Management and Technology (TMT) 














First Quarter 

EH 110 Eng, Comp... 5 
MH 160 P.C/Tr, * 3 
CH = 101 intr. Chem. I ..... Pon 
CSE 100!ntr PC Appl ....... 3 
TT 101 (лї. to Тея.....................1 
EH  220GreatBooks |... 5 
CH et Mert ge crane 8 
Free Elective .. е 3 

HY 122 Tech. & Civ. ese 3 
AC  215Fd.of Acct 5 
EC 202 Econ |1 "=... ^. B 
TT 350 Тех Testing ... 4 
3 


U —101Soc. Cult. 8 Env. ...... 


MN 310 Prin. OF Mgt iso 
TMT 352 Tx Qual. Ctr 
TMT 322 Non. Су. Fab. . 


TMT 490 Undergrad. Res. e 
Tech. Elective *** ...... ........ 





со о F9 о л 




















FRESHMAN YEAR 

Second Quarter 
PA  102intro.to Ethics... 5 
MH 161 An, Geom. & Calc ..........5 
CH 102 int. Chem th ee 2 
CH 103LGen. Chem. Lab .. vl 
TT =: 102 Surv. of Text. ind. ............ 1 
Free Elective ... | 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

TT 211 Yn. Form. aye | ат у 
TT 270 Stat. Tx. Р.С. 5 
EH 221 Great Books II... ml 

. JUNIOR YEAR 
TMT 320 Dv & Ап Fab... 5 
TMT 231 Tex. Tib. |... WIS. 
ТМТ 24108FotTex.. RI 
u 102 Poltical Economy .. ad 

SENIOR YEAR 
MN = 314 Intr MIS _ 2 
TMT 480 Pit. Op. A CS... - 4 
TMT 491 Undergrad. Res йс: 
Tech. Elective *** NT 
Tech. Elective *** 4 
TOTAL — 196 QUARTER HOURS 


Third Quarter 
121 Tech. & Civ. !.................. 
169 B. Math/Cal. . М 
104 Fd. of Chem. ..... 
104LFd. Chem. Lab. 
103 Tex. Careers . 
COM 100 Prof. Comm. ., 









PS 200 Fd. of Physics... 
TT 221 Fb, Form, Sys... 
TMT 212 Yn. Form. Sys. II 
HY 123 Tech. & Civ. IH... 


EH 404 Tech. Wfling 
ТМТ 232 Tex. Fib. Wi... 
TMT 242 Ch. of B, D&F 
U  103lndiv.in soc. .. 








Core/Fine Arts ™ .. 
Tech. Elective *** ‚.................. 5 
Tech. Elective ** na 


Tech. Elective *** 





* Students must be well grounded in college algebra or take MH 140 for no credit toward graduation. 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 


See department for approved list of technical electives, 


**** See department for approved EC substitutions. 
Six hours of basic ROTC may be substituted lor six hours of tree electives 
Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted lor six hours of technical electives 
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School of Forestry 


EMMETT F. THOMPSON, Dean 
GEORGE W. BENGTSON, Assocíate Dean 


THE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY offers educational programs which prepare graduates for em- 
ployment in a variety of forestry, natural resources and environmental positions. As the nation's 
major renewable natural resource, forests have a unique role to play in today's society in terms of 
enhancing both economic development and environmental quality, The School of Forestry's pro- 
grams emphasize vital functions of forest resources and their vital relationships with other natural 
resources and society's needs. 


Curricula 


The School of Forestry offers curricula leading to bachelor of science degrees in forest re- 
sources and forestry operations. A curriculum leading to the bachelor of science in forest engi- 
neering is offered in conjunction with the College of Engineering. The School also offers an hon- 
ors program which leads to the Bachelor of Science in Forestry (Honors Program). 

The School's goals are to develop excellence in forestry education, research and extension 
with particular reference to the forests and associated resources of the Southeastern United 
States. With respect to undergraduate education, this means graduating individuals who have 
both the necessary skills for initial employment and the breadth and depth of educational back- 
ground to support continuing career advancement. 

The educational programs in forest resources, forestry operations and forest engineering (for- 
est resources concentration) leading to the Bachelor of Science degree are accredited by the 
Society of American Foresters (SAF). SAF is the specialized accrediting body recognized by the 
Council on Postsecondary Accreditation and the U.S. Department of Education as the accrediting 
agency for forestry education in the United States. The forest engineering curriculum is also 
accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commission of the Accreditation Board for Engineer- 
ing and Technology (ABET). 


Admission 

Freshman eligibility is determined by the Admissions Office. However, since the requirements 
for forestry education necessitate high schoo! preparatory work of high intellectual quality and 
considerable breadth, the following program is recommended as minimum preparation - English 
(4 units), mathematics (including algebra, geometry, trigonometry and analytic geometry) (4 
units). chemistry (1 unit), biology (1 unit), history, literature, social science (2 or 3 units). Physics 
and foreign language are recommended but not required. Freshmen are admitted to the pre- 
forestry curriculum. 

Transfers from other institutions must apply through the Admissions office. The exact place- 
ment of transfer students can be determined only upon review of their transcripts by the School of 
Forestry. Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course with a grade lower than C at 
another college or university. 

Credit toward a degree in any curriculum in the School of Forestry will not be allowed for 
mathematics, chemistry or physics courses at a lower level than those specified in the curriculum 
for the degree sought. However, students who are not prepared to take the course prescribed 
may take lower level courses without degree credit. 

Transfer credit for forestry subjects not considered equivalent to those required in the chosen 
curriculum may be substituted for elective credit. However, duplication of credit will not be al- 
lowed. Equivalency of forestry subjects will be determined by the dean's office. Students may 
also obtain transfer credit on the basis of validating examinations. Arrangements for validating 
examinations must be made with the Dean of Forestry, and the examinations must be completed 
before the middle of the second quarter. Transfer credit for courses considered upper division 
courses at Auburn University will not be accepted from two-year colleges. 

The professional curricula in forest resources and forestry operations begin with the courses in 
the School of Forestry Summer Field Practicum. Students are admitted to the professional Forest 
Engineering curriculum upon successful completion of the Pre-Forest Engineering program in the 
College of Engineering with a grade-point average of 2.2 or greater. Students in all three curricula 
attend the practicum which is scheduled for the Summer Quarter preceding the junior year and is 
held at Auburn's Solon Dixon Forestry Education Center near Andalusia. 
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Students will be admitted to the School of Forestry professional curricula once a year during 
Spring Quarter. To be considered for admission to a professional lorestry curriculum, a student 
must have completed, or be enrolled in, at least 75 percent of the credits listed in the pre-torestry 
curriculum. These credíts must include all required courses in mathematics, biology, English, 
chemistry, physics and computing. 

In addition, students admitted to a professional forestry curriculum must have a minimum 
weighted grade-point average, computed only on courses that can be used for progress toward 
that undergraduate forestry degree (applicable courses), of 2.0. The weighting formula used lor 
admission is available from the dean's office. Exceptions to these standards must be recommended 
by the Faculty Admissions Committee and approved by the Dean of the School of Forestry. 

Because admission to the professional forestry curricula is limited, the number of students 
admitted may be fewer than the number of qualified applicants. Students who submit completed 
applications (including transcripts for transfer students) for admission to the Summer Field 
Practicum by March 15 each year will be ranked, using weighted grade-point average, and those 
not selected may reapply in subsequent years. Forest Engineering majors must meet School of 
Forestry requirements for admission to the Summer Field Practicum. 

To remain enrolled in professional torestry curricula, students must maintain minimum grade- 
point average standards as established by Auburn University. 


Forest Engineering 

Forest engineering is a multi-disciplinary science dealing with one of our most important natu- 
ral resources - forests - and the mechanical devices and processes for their efficient utilization. 
Forest engineers are professionally trained to apply engineering and forestry principles to solve 
operations problems in regenerating, growing, harvesting, handling, transporting and processing 
timber. In addition, they also deal with the engineering problems related to other forest resources. 

The curriculum is jointly coordinated by the College of Engineering and the School of Forestry. 
Students register in the College of Engineering and are assigned academic advisors in Agricul- 
tural Engineering and in Forestry. Beginning students should apply to the College of Engineering 
and complete the Pre-Forest Engineering program. For qualified pre-forestry students who de- 
velop an interest in Forest Engineering during the freshman year, an alternate course sequence 
for completion of the Pre-Forest Engineering program under the guidance of two advisors, one 
from Agricultural Engineering and one from Forestry, is available in the School of Forestry. 


Curriculum in Pre-Forest Engineering (PFYE) 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
МН. 161 An. Geom. &Cal..... 5 МН 162 Ал Geom. & Cal .........5 МН 163An. Geom. & Cal 5 
CH 103 Fund. Chem &Lab....4 EH 110Елд, Сотр.................5 PS 220 Gan- Physics |... S 
CH 103LGen. Chem, Lab. * Core/Fine Arts * 3 PS 220LGen.Phys. Labi ........1 
CSE 120 Intro, Engr. Comp. «9 THY, haoc ИЙ, ыз 23 РА 102 0° 219 ‚5 
HY 1210101... 3 ROTC ог Free Electve .......1 HY 1230г 103 .. 3 
ROTC or Free Elective .......... $ m. MATT —— ROTC or Free Elective . s | 
Curriculum in Forest Engineering (FYE) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 Ап. Geom & Cal ........... 5 MH 265 Diff Equat... „3 В! 101 Pan, of Biology 5 
PS 221 Gen, Physics 11 ..8 PS 222 беп. Physics ll .......... „З EGR 301 Thermodynamics | ...........3 
PS  221iGen Phys Lab. 11... È PS —222LGen. Phys. Lab Ill... 1 EGR 321 Оулат\с$!...................3 
FYE 201 Engr. Prin. in Bio. Systs...5 EGR 207 Mech. о! Solids ............З ЕН 221 Great Books II mime 
EGR 205 Appl. Mech. Stat. „ЗЭ EH 220 Great Books l... 5 ROTC or Free Elective 1 
ROTC or Free Elective... 1 ROTC or Free Elective .......1 е СУ 
SUMMER FIELD PRACTICUM 
FYE 300 Intro. Forest Oper. ........2 
FY 302 Intro. Forest. Biol, ..........2 
FYE 304 Forest Surveying ............. 5 
FY 305 Field Mensuration ............4 
FY 306 Intro, Forest Mgt 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 302 Intr. Elec Engr- 1... З FYE 311 Mob. Equip. Des. Fund... 4 — FYE 401 For. Mach Des. «3 
IE ATO. Engr. Statistics ............... 5 CE 430 Intr Soll Mechanics .......4 FYE 313Ld.AWtr.Cns.Eng. aa 
CE 310 Hydraulics | nu. З FY 318 Forest Meas. I... ..4 FY 319 Forest Moas. |! „5 
и 101 Soc. & Culture 3 FYE 315 Proc. Engr. For Syn. {6 ЕН UA M „5 
FY 301 Dendrology ..................... E E ! made verit à 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FYE 403 Арр. Struct An. & Des .. 3 FYE 430 Engr. Des Bio. Syst | 4 FYE 530 Engr. Bio. Syst. |... 4 
FYE 402 For, Transp, Syst. Des... 3 = aw FYE 572 Engr, For.Hv.Sys. „4 
FYE 509 Hydr. Cont. Systs. ........ E „З U 103 Indiv. in Society . «З 
FY 540 Forest ECON. ccc 4 U „3 Tech. Elective "* ....., oe 









TOTAL — 210 QUARTER HOURS 
Students may obtain a minor in Forest Resources by taking the following additional courses: 
(Up to 12 hours toward minor may be taken for technical or free electives in PFYE/FYE curnculum) 


В! 102 Plant Biology m5 ENTIPLP 215 Forest Pests ..........................4 
FY 323 Forest Ecology .. T or 
FY 523 Silviculture ............ -af FY 444 Forest Fire Control & Use .................. 2 
FY 541 For. Mgt. & Admin. . 4 FY 463 Forest Recreation Plan. & Mgmt. .......2 
FY 543 Forest Policy eee З or 

ZY 205 Wildlife Conservation .......................... 3 


TOTAL ADDITIONAL HOURS REQUIRED FOR CONCENTRATION: 23-26 
TOTAL COMBINED: 221-236 QUARTER HOURS 
* Før University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 
* Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted from six hours of Techical Electives 


Forest Resources 


The objectives of the forest resources curriculum are to provide: 1) the fundamental knowledge 
regarding the resources that professional foresters typically manage and the multiple uses of 
those resources; 2) a general education integrating physical, social and biological sciences to 
prepare the forester for the role as steward of public and private forest resources; 3) training and 
skills needed for initial forestry employment, as well as for advancement to higher levels of mana- 
gerial responsibility. The torest resources degree is appropriate for students who seek employ- 
ment in any aspect of forest land management from industrial lands where timber production is 
ihe primary objective to public lands where recreation or environmental protection is sometimes 
paramount. The curriculum emphasizes both biological and economic considerations in forest 
management. 


Forestry Operations 

The forestry operations curriculum, like the-forest resources curriculum, is designed for those 
interested in careers in forest and land management, but who prefer to focus their career on 
forest-based industries and firms where the primary objective is timber production. This curricu- 
lum also provides opportunities in forest products production management, raw material procure- 
ment, product marketing and sales. The forestry operations degree provides an understanding of 
forest management practices, from both economic and biological perspectives. 



























Curriculum in Pre-Forestry (PFY) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. COMP -ses 9 РЗ 200 Found of Phys. . CH 103LGen. Chem: Lab sc.: 1 
BI 101 Prin. Biology ... Ө. HN 102 Plant Biology .......... CH 103 Fund, Chem. I....... „4 
HY 101 World History . 4.9 MH 161 Ал Geom & Cal .. HY 102 World History ... „3 
Core/Fine Arts** La — и 101 Soc. & Culture ..,,, 3 
TOUS tedster ee Rana. OS MH 169 Bus. Math w/Calc. ...........5 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 1041 бәп. Chem.Lab. ...... ! НҮ  103World History „3 
CH 104 Fund. Chem. II ............ „4 АС 215Fund.G&C Acct 28 PY 
EC 30! Econ & Bus. Policy ........ EH 221 Great Books Il... em ` 
EH 220 Great Books |... 5 Ч 102 Political Economy .. „З АҮ 305 Сеп. Ѕойз........................ 5 
Curriculum in Forest Resources (FYR) 
SUMMER FIELD PRACTICUM 
FY  306/ntro. For. М@!................. 2 
FY 302 Intro, For. Biol. .. Ж 
FYE 304 Рог. Surveying ...... „6 
FY 305 Field Mensuration . A 
FYE 300 Intro. For. Oper. ..............2 
FY ЕС FR FY 319For.Measll 5 
BST «B EH FY 323 For. Ecology - 3 
FY AA РР ENT/PLP 215 For, Pests 4 
77 | FY 463 For. Rec. РёМ................. 2 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FY FY 541 For, Mgt. & Adm. ............. 4 FY 485 For. Mgt Pract... 3 
FY : : FY 542 For. Policy .... „8 
zy Electives -ua “В 





odd) m 





ts tata 





TOTAL — 195 QUARTER HOURS 
** For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 


Curriculum in Forestry Operations (FYO) 


SUMMER FIELD PRACTICUM 
FY 306 Intro. For. Mgt. ....... 
FY 302 Intro. For. Biol. .. 
FYE 304 For. Surveying .. 














FY 305 Field Mensuration .. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FY 318 For, Меаз.!............... FY 319For Meas.l sss 5 
FP 339 intro. Wood Sc... FY 323 For. Ecology . vd 
FYE 370 For, Rds. Оез... ENT/PLP 215 For. Pests ... "26 
ОСНОВ „ое rer ЕР 420Ро‹.Рго@.!..................... 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY FY 482 Wood Procure. .............2 
FYE FY 483 (па. Wd. Pr. Prac 1 
FP FY 542 For. Policy ........... ae 
FYE 571 Adv, Harvesting "2 
Eis И ныб umvan 6 





TOTAL — 195 QUARTER HOURS 
= For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 


Honors Program in Forestry 


The Honors Program in Forestry provides able students the opportunity to explore in depth 
areas in which they are interested and to prepare for graduate school. The program is flexible, 
permitting concentration of effort in areas of the student's choosing. 

Students with at least five quarters remaining in the Forest Resources or Forestry Operations 
curriculum, and with a grade-point average of 2.9 or better, may apply for admission to the pro- 
gram. 


Curriculum in Honors Program in Forestry 


JUNIOR YEAR 

Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FY 318ForMeas| «4. РҮ 319 For, Meas. II ............... 
EH AV. COMP, ** sss 5 FY 





ә о сл 2 





SENIOR YEAR 
FY 541 For. Mgt. & Айт. ............ 
FY 499 Honors Project............. 
TOTAL — 195 QUARTER HOURS 
Twenty-five hours of electives are to be chosen under the supervision of the faculty advisor so as to develop a distinct program 
leading to a pre-determined goal. All other elective hours are tree. 





4 
eT 
6 





** For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 
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School of Human Sciences 


JUNE M. HENTON, Dean 
ARTHUR W. AVERY, Associate Dean 
DOROTHY H. CAVENDER, Assistant Dean 


HUMAN SCIENCES is a professional program drawing on a foundation from the natural and 
Social sciences, the arts and humanities. It integrates and interrelates knowledge from these 
disciplines to promote the well-being of individuals and families. The course of study provides 
students with a broad liberal education, specialized career preparation, as well as a background 
for individual and family living. Areas of specialization focus on many aspects of environment, 
health and human development. Human Sciences offers men and women professional and pre- 
professional preparation for a variety of careers available in education, business, industry, social 
agencies and government. 

Programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Science degree can be planned within six cur- 
ricula in the School of Human Sciences. These curricula are designed with flexibility to meet the 
needs of students with varying interests. The School includes the Departments of Consumer 
Affairs, Family and Child Development and Nutrition and Food Science. 

Graduation Requirements: To earn the bachelor's degree from the School of Human Sci- 
ences, students must complete the hours and subject matter requirements of their curricula and 
must have a minimum cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 on all coursework attempted at 
Auburn University, and in addition, a 2.0 cumulative GPA on all work attempted in the major. 

Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a grade lower than C at 
any other college or university. 


Department of Consumer Affairs 

The Department of Consumer Affairs focuses on consumers' interactions with their near physi- 
cal environment. Three majors are offered: Apparel and Textiles; Fashion Merchandising; and 
Interior Environments. These curricula focus on principles of design, management, science and 
technology and consumer behavior. Majors in these curricula may lead to careers in business, 
industry and government which apply knowledge to developing, evaluating and merchandising 
consumer products, interpreting consumers' wants and needs, informing consumers and design- 
ing environmental spaces. A 10-week senior level internship is required in all three curricula. 


Apparel and Textiles 

Apparel and Textiles is a professional curriculum with two options providing preparation and 
specialization related to students' professional goals. Diversity within the major allows students to 
select among such varied fields as apparel design, fashion promotion, fashion journalism, ap- 
parel production management and consumer-producer relations. Located in the heart of the tex- 
tile and appare! industry, a unique interdisciplinary structure exists between Apparel and Textiles, 
Textile Engineering, the College of Business, the Agricultural Experiment Station (research) and 
the Cooperative Extension System on the campus. 

Curriculum in Apparel and Textiles (APT) 
Options": Apparel Design and Apparel Production Management, 
Curriculum Core — 153 hours 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

MH 160 Pre-Cal. wiTrig............ 5 U 101 Soc & Culture ............3 Ш 102 Political Economy ............3 
CA 115 Textile Complex „585 CA 116 Artorbiv, is .3 FCD 157 Fam Hum. Dey, ...........3 
EH . 5 Core/History ** .......... З CA 140 App. Prod. Оеу.1.........& 
se Веселов * oes B Core/History "* кызы 

$ОРНОМОНЕ ҮЕАН 
CH 103 Fund of Chem 1... 4 CH 104Fund.otChem.tl.........4 CH 2030rg Chem T 
CH 1031 беп Chem. Lab..........1 CH 1041 Gen Chem. Lab. -mu 1 EH 221 Great Books 11 ............... 5 
ЕСО 200 Mgt for Cons. ..............4 СА 205 Soc/Psy, of Clothing 3 СА 226 Apparel Оеѕідп................ 3 
СА 240 App Prod. Mgt | 4 Electives ....... ; 5 NFS 200Nutr & Health... 3 
Uu 103 Individual & Society ........ 3 ЕН 220 Great Books 1...._.._......5 Core/Fine Arts ** 3 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
dob Ted eom. Ke) Шис ы т 5 СА 521! Word Production ... 5 
Core/Philosophy "oS CA 334 Intro. to Intern, itt | CA 524 Fashion Change .. 3 
EH Аах. COMP. * sss 5 CA 516 App. Qual. Analysis 3 СА 525 Hist. of Costume... 5 
CA 330 Prot Planning... 1 CA 340 App Prod Mot. [ ДАШ ' Electives * ... a 
EMO мааа | Elective * — 288. . 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 535 Text. Testing wee 5 CA 540 App. Prod, Dev. II ., .5 СА 581 Internship... 12 
БИМАН" zs Electives * _........... "40 a lv we WO АЙ 
TOTAL —204 QUARTER HOURS 


Students take the 153 quarter hour curriculum core and then focus on one of two options, taking!8-25 hours of 
specified professional courses, 16-18 approved protessional electives and 10-15 hours of free elactives 
For University Core options (a satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41. 


Fashion Merchandising 

Fashion Merchandising prepares students tor careers in retail buying, retail management and 
visual merchandising. Positions include buyer, department or store manager, merchandise man- 
ager, store owner, product developer and fashion or special events coordinator. It is strongly 
recommended that students take at least one year of foreign language courses. Up to 10 hours of 
foreign language may be used as professional electives. 

Curriculum in Fashion Merchandising (FM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 








MH 160 Pre-Cal.wThig. 5 U 101 Soc., Cul A Env... 3 и 102 Political Economy 3 
CA 115 Textile Complex .. „5 CA VIB AP For LIV, eed ЕСО 157 Fam Hum. Dev. ... 3 
EH 110 Eng Сотр................. 5 Core/History * .........................3 Core/History * 3 
Core/History * 3 EE D E 1. | Electvés nmm å 
LO OA ETET Prot. Eléctive$ sss. СА 140 Ap. Prod, Dov I 4 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 103 Fund. of Ghem.|...........4 CH 104 Fund. ої Chem. l1......4 CH 203 Отд. Chem 5 
CH 103LGen. Chem. Lab ot CM 1041. беп. Chem Lab ‚1 EH 221 Great Books 1 ................5 
FCD 200MgtlorCons......... 4 CA 205 Soc/Psy, сыну: „2 СА 226 Apparel Design.............. 3 
CA 240 App, Prod. Mgt. 1... 4 Electives .. „ЗЭ NFS 200 Nutr, 5 Health. 3 
u 103 Individua & Society une JB 220 Great Books |. “ж.ш PUN Prof. Elective ._.._........ 3 
Prot. Electives .. TTE See Ress iE а дыбы Бадена 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CA 305 Textiles . 5 Core/Philosophy *................... 5 CA 325Mdse Planning... 5 
EC 30! or 202... sos S CA  334Intro to Intern. „2 СА S24Fashon Change 3 
AC 211 Prin Accounting — 4 СА 516 App. Qual. Eval. „„2 CA 525 Hist, of Costume..............5 
CA 330 Prot. Planning ................. 1 MT 331 Prin, ot Mkt ccc ММ 310 Prin PT 5 
Prot Elective. - 2 CA 316 Fash. Analysis | rT 
SENIOR YEAR 
535 Text. Testing ................. .$ СА 522FM and Retail Mat. ‚3 CA 581 Intemship sisus ‚12 
Prot. Electives ..., 3 Prof. Electives .............. 7 du En ET eer eed 
ЕН Абу Сотр.”....................... 5 СА 521 World Production .......... 2-| 
MN 342 Нит Res. Mg... 5 Core/Fina Arts * __. 3 


TOTAL — 204 QUARTER HOURS 
* For University Core options to satisty this requirement, see pages 40-41 
At least five hours of CA courses and at least five hours of business courses must be taken. Iris strongly recommended that 
students take at least one year of foreign language courses. Students may use up to 10 hours of foreign language as business 
professional electives 


PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
Eight to 12 hours from: CA 206, 206L. 216, 340, 399, 431, 478, 505, 511, 511L, 515, 523, 538, 540, 555, 560, 580 
Eight to 12 hours from: AC 212: MN 207, 301, 346: MT 241, 242, 255, 332, 333, 336. 341, 440: Any justifiable course. 


Special Focus in International Retailing 
Students desiring a Special Focus in International Retailing should select the following courses 
as Professional Electives: MT 341, MT 440, and CA 538. CA 581 (internship) should be done in 
Europe, Asia or Latin America. Some foreign language courses may also be used for profes- 
sional electives. 


One-Year Transfer Programs 

Qualified students in Apparel and Textiles or Fashion Merchandising may apply for one-year 
transfer programs to be taken during the junior year. Programs are available with the Fashion 
Institute of Technology in New York in apparel and textile design or merchandising and the South- 
ern Technical College in Marietta, Ga. in apparel engineering. Transfer programs are planned 
with an advisor so that transfer credits meet Auburn curriculum requirments while the student 
earns an Associate Degree from the transfer institution. For further information, contact the head 
of the Department of Consumer Affairs. 
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One-Quarter Internship Programs 
Students majoring in Fashion Merchandising, Interior Environments or the Apparel Design and 
Apparel Production Management Options of the APT curriculum are required to arrange an in- 
ternship away from campus during one quarter of the senior year. To earn credit, internship site 
and work-study program must be approved by the student's advisor. 


Interior Environments 


The Interior Environments curriculum focuses on the design of the near environment; the aes- 
thetic and functional aspects of space planning, furnishings and materials, mechanical equipment 
and the integration of these aspects of the built environment to fit the needs of the user. 

Many career opportunities are open to graduates of the INE program. These include positions 
in design firms, private design practice, kitchen/bath design, lighting design and retail furnishings. 
A professional option, Specialization in Kitchen and Bath Design, is offered in the INE curriculum. 

All INE majors are required to complete a professionally supervised internship. 


Curriculum in Interior Environments (INE) 











FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CA 100 Orient. to INE т CA  120Tech Drawing .............ЗЭ СА 121 Spatial Analysis ............... 3 
CA FCD 157 Fam, Hum. Dev. ...... 3  NFS 200 Nutr. & Health... 3 
MH Core/History " ...........- 3 FCD 200 Mgt їогСопе................... 4 
EH Cora/Science * 8 Core/History * _........ 3 
АТ 1710r1720r 173. T 3 Core/Science * sees 5 
Elective ............... ee Elective — 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CA 221 Res. Space Plañ occu. 4 CA 222 Fur. tor interiors............4 СА 215 Sur. of Dec, Ап$!...........5 
EH 220 Great Books Г.................. 5 CA 224 Fund. ot Visual Pres, ...3 СА 223Res.Intenors | ...... E 
u 101 Societies & Cult „Э СА 255 Tex for inter .........3 UW 103 Indiv, in Society.. >з 
PA 1010г 1020г219 .................. 5 EH 221 Great Books 11.................5 CSE 100 Intro. to PC Appi 3 
Elective .. T 1 U 102 Pol. Econ 3 Elective . „+1 
JUNIOR YEAR - 
CA 315 Sur. ot Dec, Arnts 1 ....... 3 CA 333 Lighting Des.. 5 СА 353 Bus, Prac. іпІМЕ............5 
CA  324Non-Res. int. |... 4 Prof. Elective ......................3 СА 363 Env. Sys/Energy Mgt 3 
EC 301 Econ. Prin & Bus. Pol 5 СА 344 Codes & Access. .......3 СА 424 Non Res. Int (1...............& 
AC 211 Ассойп\їпд.................... 4 MT 33 Prin. of Mit 5 ЕН 408 Bus, & Prof. Writing ~.. 5 
CA 336 Orient, to Intern INE t : mouere e e emen зл ne РА, 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 422 Kit. & Bth. Plan... 8 СА 423 Res. Interiors ss CA 436 internship in INE........... 12 
CA 47B Visual Merch ss 3 Prof, Electives ....................... 
Prol. Elective .......................... üt зеза 
Васі uocem 3 





TOTAL — 202 QUARTER HOURS 

For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41 
Students may use nine hours of free electives and a maximum of three hours from professional electives toward 12 hours 
of ROTC coursework 


SUGGESTED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
Business and Consumer Orientation (minimum of 10 hours): ACF 212: MN 310: MT 241. 242, 332, 333, 337, 341; CA 
431; FCD 528. 
Applied Design (minimum of five hours): HF 221, 225, 226. 412; AT 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 111, 112, 113, 121, 122, 123; 
FP 370; BSC 203, CA 216; CP 524, 525, 527, 545 
Support (minimum of five hours): BSC 202; AT 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 379; AR 261, 262, 263, 
360; PG 465; CA 399, 515, 580D; FP 301, 302, 339 


Specialization in Kitchen and Bath Design 

Students who desire a Specialization in Kitchen and Bath Design must complete professional 
electives requirements (20 hours) from the following: 10 hours from BSC 202, 203, CA 490 
(Independent Study in CAD) and 10 hours from AC 212, MN 310, MT 241, 333, 347 and FI 361. 
CA 436-Internship in Interior Environments (12 credit hours) must be completed with a Kitchen 
and/or Bath Design firm. Completion of the Kitchen and Bathroom Specialization prepares the 
graduate to take the examination for professional certification. This professional option within the 
INE curriculum is endorsed by the National Kitchen and Bath Association. 
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Department of Family and Child Development 

The Department of Family and Child Development is concerned with the integration of knowl- 
edge from various fields for the purpose of studying individuals and families across the lifespan, 
The department offers a course of study to prepare students for a variety of careers, including 
teaching and administering programs for young children, adolescents and adults; parent educa- 
tion; mental health or family financial counseling; and Cooperative Extension. One undergradu- 
ate curriculum, including three options, is offered by the department. These options are: Infancy 
and Preschool, School-age and Adolescence and Adult and Aging. 


Curriculum in Family and Child Development (FCD) 
Options: Infancy and Pre-school, School-age and Adolescence, Adult and Aging. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 110 Eng Comp 5 Ві 105 Pers in Bio. 5 Bi 106 Hum. Biol. ..................— 8 
FCD 157 Fam. Нит. Dev ......3 U 102 Political Economy .......83 Ш 103 Indiv. & Society 3 
U 101 Soc. Cult. & Env 3 Cara/History ** 2 Corg/Philosophy ** ИГ; 
Core/History ** .... TM. Electives .................. 5 Core/History "* . . | 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 220 Great Books|... 5. ЕН 221 Great Booksil........8 NFS 200 Nutr & Mealtty 4 
ЕСО 200 Ма! tor Cons. ..........4 СА 116 Art огу. ........ ue SOC 201 Босіюі .........—..—.—...... OF 
FCD 267 Hum Dev.................... 5 ЕСО 269 Mate Solect.......... 4 PG 20! еа „3-5 
FCD 287 Careers ................. 2 Elective .. 5 MH Core/Math ** v o T 
Elective ........... amit  - Ж. әз Core/Fine Arts * r „3 
VT TT > vaeane renens Eii Elective .. 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 306Fam.intetact. 00.4 FCO 301 Early & Mid. Child. Dev „9 FOD 308 Rel Comp 3 
EH 404 Tech Writ. .... > Prof. Electives snur 8 ЕСО 473 òr 475 ot 477 _....... 4 
EH 408 Bus. & Prof. Wit 5 EMI as ee Prot. Electives ..., 7-3 
SOC 220 Stat. *’*.......... or жылкым NEA emen n 
PG 315 Quant, Meth 5 Е, РРР л т. 
SENIOR YEAR 
FCO 304 Hum. Sexuality 4 FCD 420Rec Researh........4 FOD 497 Imemship **** 5415 
Electives ....... 4 Electives . Wikenvermenvened В. Prof Electives — ., 0-10 
Prot. Electives ... 8 Prof, Electives. aa ae 4 T е 


TOTAL — 185 QUARTER HOURS 

Students locus on one of three options by taking 16-28 hours of specialized professional electives and 5-15 hours 

directed internship 

For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41 
* MN 207 or CSE 204 may ое substituted lor the Statistics requirement by studen! who will focus their mternishp on 
the consumer and family economics area 
Credit hours for Curriculum Requirements tor Major |ia., departmental major courses, required supporting courses 
and required professional electives) must total 85. The Internship Handbook contains information regarding 
recommended professional electives for specific internship types. Applications for the internship mus! be submitted 
to tha Internship Director three (3) quarters in advance of the proposed internship quarter 
A maximum of 12 hours of tree electives may be used toward basic and advanced ROTC coursework. 


Department of Nutrition and Food Science 

The Department of Nutrition and Food Science offers two majors: Hotel and Restaurant Man- 
agement and Nutrition and Food Science. The Hotel and Restaurant Management program em- 
phasizes food and lodging services for consumers in the tourism industry. The major in Nutrition 
and Food Science offers two options in response to the diversity of training modes and career 
opportunities in this field. The options are: Nutrition (Plan V, Dietetics) and Food Science. The 
Nutrition/Dietetics option meets the competencies of the American Dietetic Didactic Program in 
Dietetics (DPD) to prepare students for the post-baccalaureate training (dietetic internship or 
advanced preprofessional practice program) needed to sit tor the registration exam for dietitians. 
Food Science utilizes the biological and physical sciences to study the nature of foods and the 
principles underlying food production and processing. These curricula lead to a variety of careers 
in health care, business and industry, government and education. 


Hotel and Restaurant Management 


The Hotel and Restaurant Management major prepares students for careers in hotels, motels, 
restaurant facilities and other positions in the tourism and hospitality industry. The program is 
structured to address the needs of the premium service segment of the hospitality industry. The 
mission of the program is to educate men and women in the arts and sciences of hospitality 
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management from a multi-cultural perspective, to prepare them with a thorough understanding of 
the premium service concept in hotels, restaurants and clubs and to instill in them high standards 
of excellence for the performance of their professional responsibilities. 


Curriculum in Hotel and Restaurant Management (HRM) 


















FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 410 Eng. Сотр................. $ PA 5 NFS 200 Nutr & Health ee 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. WTG oonu 5 CSE 3 FCD 157 Fam.& Hum. Dev. ........-3 
HAM 101 intro. Hosp. Mgt... 2 ..3 ЕСО 200 Mgt tor Cons. ... „4 
Core/History ** sss 3 З СОМ 100 Prof, Comm. .......... 3 
me MIL ОМО о 3 Core/History "* ..... 3 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
u 101 Soc. & Culture ...........3 U 102 Political Economy „3. MB 201 Pers, in Microbiol... 5 
EH 220 Great Books |... 6 EH 221 Great Books I... .5 U 103 Indiv. 8 Society .. „8 
BI 105 Pers in Вю!..................... 5 В 106 Hum. Biol... 5 NFS 202 Prin. Fd. Prep. ... 5 
AC 211 ACCOUNTING! 4 АС 212 Accounting I ..... 4 Electives __........ Ai 
JUNIOR YEAR 
NFS 304 Quan. Ға. Prep. ............. 5 MT 331 Prin. of Mkt ..............5 ADS 270 Comm. Moat Mgt „5 
HRM 320 Hosp. Fin. Mgt: 04 СОМ 340 Comm. іп Orgs ‚5 GY 320 int. Travel ..... .„3 
ЕС 301 Ес Prin. & Bus. Pol. ......5 НАМ 460 Sev. Mgt .................4 ММ 310 Prin of Mgt. ...... AB 
MT 255109. &Soc Env... 5 ЕН 4040г 408 — бй. Prof Elective 3 
SENIOR YEAR 

HRM 330 Hosp. Law ... . 4 НАМ 410 Rest Mgt. s. Э HRM 470 Adv. Rest Mgt sae 
MN 34200346... 5 НАМ 450 Hotel Mat. ... .4 НЯМ 480 Adv. Bev. Mgt. .. «3 
MT 241 Buyer Behawor............... 5 HAM 340 Hosp Mk. ... 2-3 НАМ 490 Prot. Int. .... „8 
Electives eene 3 FL 361 Prin. Bus. Р. „а.а Prot. Electives ..... 6 


TOTAL — 201 QUARTER HOURS 
* Students may substitute a maximum of six hours of free electives and six hours ot professional electives for the 
basic and advanced ROTC coursework. 
“* For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pagos 40-41 


Nutrition and Food Science 

Nutrition and Food Science is a curriculum with two options which permit specialization accord- 
ing to students' personal interests. The Nutrition (Plan V/Dietetics) option prepares students for 
careers in dietetics, nutrition and nutrition education programs. Opportunities are available for 
dietitians in clinical, research, community, management, education and consulting settings. 

The Food Science option prepares students for careers in the foods industry in the area of 
quality control, product development and food safety, as well as with government agencies. 
Through electives, majors may focus on the business, communications, consumer education or 
retailing aspects of the foods industry. The Food Science option meets the educational require- 
ments of the Institute of Food Technology. 

Curriculum in Nutrition and Food Science (NFS) 
Options: Nutrition (Plan V/Dietetics) and Food Science 
Curriculum Core – 110 Hours 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 













MH 160 Pre-Cal. w/Tng 5 CH 103 Fund. of Chem. l... CH 104 Fund. of Chem. Il ............ $ 
в) 101 Віюоду................ 5 CH  103LGen Chem. Lab. .......,.. CH 1041 Gen. Chem, Lab. „1 
NFS 200 Nutr. & Health ».8 EH t'OEng Comp............. CA 116 Art for Liv. wed 
Core/History ** minu ..3 FCD 157 Fam. & Hum Dev COM 100 Prot. Comm a 
CH 203 Org. Chem. .5 FCD U 1031лаіу. & Society...............3 
NFS 202 Food Prep. . 5 Electives * s. 12 
EH 220 Great Books | .. 48. ЕН 
uU 10! Soc. Cult. & Env... 3. Ч 





NFS 318 Nutr. Biochem .... 
CSE NFS 3181. Nutr. Bioch. аб. ............ 1 
SENIOR YEAR 
NFS Electives VO 12 Core/Fine Arts ** oer 3 
PA  Core/Philosophy ** sso 5 Electives * ................. = 14 
TOTAL — 196 QUARTER HOURS 
* Student focus on one o! two options taking 65-66 hours specified required courses, 8-9 hours o! professional 


electives and 12 free electives. 
* For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41. 
A maximum of 12 hours o! free electives may be used toward the basic and advanced ROTC coursework 
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Nutrition (Plan V/Dietetics) Option: Students in Nutrition (Plan V/Dietetics) option are required to take the following 65 hours 
of coursework: SOC 220; ZY 250, 251; EC 301; MN 310; NFS 304, 307, 382, 392, 456, 462, 502, 592: VED 415F 

American Dietetic Association Plan V educational requirements will be met by the Nutrition option. The program is approved 
by the Amencan Dietetic Association Graduates choosing this option are required to complete an additional supervised practice 
experiance in order to be eligible to lake the national examination to become a Registered Dietitian. 

Food Science Option: Students in Food Science option are required (о take the following 66 hours of coursework: MH 161; 
ВІ 102, 103; PS 205, 2051, 206, 206; DMS 215; AEC 200; NFS 201, 429, 543, 545, 577: HF 340, AN 555; MB 556. This option 
meets the Institute of Food Technology educational requirements tor scholarship eligibility 


Certificate in Aging Studies 

The Certificate in Aging Studies is a multidisciplinary program for students interested in prob- 
lems of aging persons which will give them a general competency in gerontology. The career- 
oriented option complements a student's major field of study and, upon completion of the 26 
hours, lead to a Certificate in Aging Studies. The program is open to students who choose to use 
their elective hours in this manner. Interested students should contact the academic advisors in 
their school and the School of Human Sciences for details. The required courses (26 credit hours) 
are as follows: PG 302 (3), 507 (5); RSY 371 * (3); ZY 360 (3); FCD 477 (4), 497; SOC 477 (3); 
FCD 497 (5) or Special problems course offered in student's major department (must incorporate 
Aging Studies in some way). 


RSY 370 (5), Methods o! Social Research or a statistics or research course required by the student's major area 
may be substituted. Credit will not be given for both RSY 371 and RSY 370 or SOC 370 


Dual Objective Program 


Dual objective programs with the College of Education are open to students registered in the 
School of Human Sciences in the following majors: Family and Child Development; Nutrition and 
Food Science; Apparel and Textiles; and Interior Environments. 


Options in Cooperative Extension 

Students enrolled in any of the majors in the School may prepare for a career in the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service through selection of certain courses as electives. Majors may fulfill the 
requirements of the Alabama Cooperative Extension System through scheduling of the following 
courses: NFS 200, 202; CA 140, 206, 206L, 222, 255 or 305; FCD 467, 541; EM 200. 


Graduate Work 


The School offers work leading to the Master of Science degree, Master of Arts in College 
Teaching degree and Ph.D. degree in Family and Child Development and Nutrition and Food 
Science. 
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GORDON BOND, Dean 
JOHN G. HEILMAN, Associate Dean 
REBEKAH H. PINDZOLA, Associate Dean 


IN THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS a student can specialize in a particular field while also 
gaining a broad general education. Four academic areas — humanities, fine arts, communica- 
tions and social sciences — are represented by the College's 15 departments: Art; Communica- 
tion; Communication Disorders; English; Foreign Languages and Literatures; Geography; His- 
tory; Journalism; Music; Philosophy; Political Science; Psychology; Religion; Sociology, Anthro- 
pology and Social Work; and Theatre. 

Besides affording specialization in majors, the curricula of this College lay a strong toundation 
for further studies in graduate school or professional school. The College also provides courses 
which are needed by students of all other instructional divisions of the University. 


Undergraduate Degrees 

Academic majors, programs, and options are offered in 46 fields, described below in the Lib- 
eral Arts Curriculum and in the curricula of the School of Fine Arts. Four-year degrees offered 
by the College in these fields are the Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts 
and Bachelor of Music. 


Graduate Degrees 

Doctor of Philosophy degrees are offered in English, history, psychology and public adminis- 
tration. Master ої Arts degrees are offered in English, French, Spanish, history, political science, 
sociology and communication. Master of Science degrees are offered in communication disor- 
ders and psychology. 

Tne designated degrees ot Master of Communication Disorders, Master of French Studies, 
Master of Hispanic Studies, Master of Communication, and Master of Public Administration are 
offered, The College's School of Fine Arts offers Master of Fine Arts and Master of Music de- 
grees. The College participates in offering an interdisciplinary degree, Master of Arts in College 
Teaching. Degree programs are described in the Graduate School Bulletin. 


Education 

The College of Education offers a Fifth Year Program to Liberal Arts students holding a bacca- 
laureate degree in English, foreign language or music. Upon successful completion of the pro- 
gram, a master's degree in Education (M.Ed.) will be awarded and the graduate will be recom- 
mended for an A level teaching certificate (master's level certificate). 


The University Honors Program 

This program offers individual learning opportunities and participation in honors courses to 
students with extraordinarily high academic aptitude. For more information, refer to the General 
Information section of this bulletin. 


Cooperative Education Programs 

Cooperative Education Programs which give students an opportunity to integrate their aca- 
demic training with work experience are offered in the areas of art, criminal justice, economics, 
English (technical writing), geography, health administration, journalism, mass communication, 
political science, psychology, public administration, public relations, social work and sociology, 
Students alternate each quarter between college and a work assignment provided through the 
Director of the Cooperative Education Program. 


Center for the Arts and Humanities 


The Auburn University Center for the Arts and Humanities conducts history and heritage pro- 
grams for the general public in localities throughout the state. For information, contact Dr, Leah 
Rawls Atkins, Director, in the Center's offices at Pebble Hill. 
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Curriculum in Liberal Arts 

FRESHMAN YEAR 
EH 110 English Composition..._.5 U 102 Political Economy ............3 Core/Mathematics # .............. 5 
FL  FrstYear* ose S5 fL RVG euer FL Fret Year? ess 
НҮ. 101 World History... 3 HY 102 World History ** cS НҮ 103 World History ** 3 
u 101 Soc., Cult. & Environ. .....3 ELS EREA AAAG n NIMM P UM U =: 103 Indiv, & Sooiety.. syd 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Ethics or Logic s 5 EH 48 ЕН 221 Groat Books! ............5 
Core/Science *** 5 5 Major «теш ы AR, 


+ Fifteen hours of the same foreign language; may quality for up to 15 nours of aavanced placement. 
** Alternates are HY 121-122-123, Technology & Civilization; and U 270-271-272, Human Odyssey, except no 
alternates for History Major. 
Lic One science concepts course and one core scence course or both may be core science courses. See specifications in 
descriptions of majors, below. See restrictions regarding SM 101 and BI 105 in course descriptions. 
# For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41: and see descriptions of majors, below. 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the junior and senior years the student is to complete major requirements of 45-70 hours (including two designated 
writing reinlorcament courses); courses specified in support of the major; one second core composition; and electives, Electives 
may include six hours Basic ROTC and six hours Advanced ROTC. in majors which do not provide sufficient electives for this 
purpose, ROTC may be taken in lieu of required courses not in the University or College core to be selected with help of 
departmental advisor. 
TOTAL-192 QUARTER HOURS 
In Health Services Admiristraban and Health Systems Administration, 20! hours required. 


Majors in the Liberal Arts Curriculum 

A major may be declared at the time of admission or thereafter but must be declared by the end 
of the quarter in which the student has completed 80 quarter hours credit, including transfer and 
all other credit. A student transferring into the college with 80 or more quarter hours credit must 
declare a major upon admission. Before a major is declared, a student will follow the require- 
ments of the Liberal Arts Curriculum and will be identified by the symbol CLA. 

Bachelor of Arts: Anthropology, Art, Communication, Corporate Journalism, Criminal Justice, 
Criminology, Economics, English, Foreign Languages-International Trade, French, Geography, 
German, History, Journalism, Latin American Studies, Mass Communication, Music, Philosophy, 
Political Science, Psychology, Public Administration, Public Relations, Religion, Russian Studies, 
Social Work, Sociology, Spanish and Theatre. 

Bachelor of Science: Communication Disorders, Health Services Administration and Health 
Systems Administration. 


Symbols for Majors in the Liberal Arts Curriculum 






Anthropology `.......:.:.. геена ANT ОЛЫ: аамай JM 
Инта ATLA Latin American Studies, Geography ...... GYL 
Communication .............. nn COM Latin American Studies, History ............. HYL 
Communication Disorders ....................... CD Latin American Studies, 

Corporate Journalism .................. n JMC Political Science ............................ POL 
СИТИ JUS OB Eus dira ves veter abest ve А CJ Latin American Studies, 

Criminology SPANISH svusisscicsscaseasensattveiersaeanizase SPL 
Economics....... Mass Communication ................. n RTF 















ETE | sop isis pavanfesS r азанына Мур нара ани <. MULA 

Foreign Languages — POCO. ama ess caras aera sa Аны PA 
International Trade, French ............ РИТ: РОС SCIONS. лыннан, А РО 

Foreign Languages — Peyeftolggyh. visse еи: PG 
International Trade, German ......... GRT Public Administration ..... .. PUB 

Foreign Languages — Public Relations ............. » PR 
International Trade, Spanish .......... SPT  Raligion :....:.........:.: 8-45 5 

Неї: ања точен rere TA IMS Cim TERRITI RUS 

Geography ...GY Social Work 

ҮЗА ais iret К Анны Калан, 4.GR Sociology...... 

Health Services Administration............. HSA Spanish ..... 

Health Systems Administration ..... „.. HSM Theatre ........ 

ИМЕЛ excu seran зе ар andar eod ssa naakat HY  Undeclared .... 
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Minors 


The College does not require students to take a minor, but some major programs do require 
minors. lf a department requires students in its major to take a minor, or if a student elects to 
declare a minor, the minor will total at least 20 hours at the 200-level or above. A minor may be 
declared in any subject offered in the University except those restricted to students who are 
registered in the offering departments' degree programs. While minors are available in all sub- 
jects in the College ot Liberal Arts, seven areas specify the content of declared minors, as follows: 

Art Minor. In an exception to the College rule, 100-level courses may be included in this 
minor. 

Latin American Studies Minor. This minor requires 30 hours. chosen from courses in Agri- 
cultural Economics, Anthropology, Art, Economics, Geography. History, Political Science, Reli- 
gion, Sociology, and Spanish. See Director of Latin American Studies for list of courses. 

Music Minor. In an exception to the College rule, 100-level courses are included in this 32 
hour minor: 


MU 131Mat&Org.MU 5. МЫ 132 Mat 5 Org MU 5 MU. 133 Mat & Org MU ...... 5 
MU 351 MU History — «3 MU 352 MU HISIOY s MU 353MUHistory. 3 
MU 184 Performance ................ 6 MU 361 Conducting s.i 


Students must enroll in MU 100, Convocation (no credit), during the six quarters enrolled in MU 184. 


Philosophy Minor. Prerequisites: PA 101 Intro. to Logic (5), PA 102 Intro. to Ethics (5), OR PA 
218 Ethics & Health Sciences (5) OR PA 219 Business Ethics (5) 

The student will choose 20 hours, 15 of which must be at or above the 300 level. 

Russian Studies Minor. The student will choose 20 hours from courses listed in the Russian 
Studies Major. 

Theatre Minor. The minor includes the nine courses listed for the Theatre Major, excluding 
History of Theatre. This minor requires 26 hours. 

Women's Studies Minor. Interdisciplinary. This minor requires 30 hours, chosen from the 


following courses: 

ANT 313 Status of Women ........... 5. ANT 524Spec Top. Anthro ... 1:5 АМТ 5500ír Reading ............ 1 
EM  483Gender& Literature... З FCD. 304 Human Sexuality .........4 FCD 568 Gender Rolos .............3 
FR 432 Ind. Workin French... 35 FL 501 Dir. Readings... 1-5 FL 502 Sem Wom. Authors ........3 
HY 325 WomeninU.S.to1870 .3 HY 326 Wom inUS since 1870.3 РО 503 Соп. Law |11 s... 5 
PG 401 Psych ofWomon....... 5 PG 402 Psych. of Sex. Behaw. ..5 СА 510 Women in CJ Sys, .......© 


SW 320 SW Field Practicum ..... 15 


Options 

Aging Studies. The Certificate in Aging Studies is a multidisciplinary program for students 
interested in problems of aging persons which will give them a general competency in gerontol- 
оду. This career-oriented option complements a student's major field of study and, upon comple- 
tion of the 26 hours, leads to a Certificate in Aging Studies. The program is open to all students 
who choose to use their elective hours in this manner. Interested students should contact the 
academic advisors in their College and the Office of the Dean in the School of Human Sciences. 

Engineering. Thís program provides tor enrollment in the Liberal Arts Curriculum and in the 
College of Engineering. Two degrees will be awarded: a bachelor of arts degree in the Liberal 
Arts major and a bachelor's degree in the designated engineering field, Students should receive 
dual advising through the Colleges of Liberal Arts and Engineering. Typically, five to six academic 
years are necessary to complete dual requirements. 

Pre-Law. Most majors and curricula are accepted as preparation for the study of law. Courses 
deemed useful, and which may be taken as electives, in majors, in minors, and in some cases to 
fulfill certain core requirements, are as follows: 


AC 215 Fund. of GAC Acct... 5 СОМ 100 Prof. Comm, 3. — COM 370 Arg, Discourse .......... 5 
EC 200 Economics! »..5. ЕС 202 Economics |! soo ЕН 400 Adv. Composition .... 5 
HY 306 Contemp. History =- „з HY  571HistofMed. England... 5 НУ 572 Hist. of Mod. England 5 
PO 501 AmericanCon Lawl. 5 PO 502 American Con ам 1...5 PG 356 Abnormal Psych. ...... 5 
PG 201 Psychology 5 


Most accredited professional law schools require for admission a bachelor's degree, an excel- 
lent scholastic record, and an excellent score on the Law Schoo! Admission Test (LSAT). The 
LSAT should be taken at least nine months ahead of the projected date of law school entrance. 
The University conducts a Pre-Law Program housed in Haley Center to provide advice on prepar- 
ing for the study of law and for law school admission. The interested student should confer with 
the Pre-Law Advisor during orientation sessions prior to entering Auburn and regularly thereafter. 
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Majors 
Anthropology Major 
EH ..8 ЕН 220-221 Gn Bks. 1 & I... 10 
“5 LA 
у .9 Uu 
SM БЕ РА 
“* for University Core options to satisty these requirements. see pages 40-41 
COLLEGE CORE 
FL Foreign Language... 555 summa 

ANT 206 Cultural Anthrop. ............. 5 
ABT ARCU) ий CR RA. 
ANT Electives .. з ae 











SOC 201 Intro. to Sociology -i iii 3 
Other: A 20-hour concentration in subject of student's choice. Electives. 29 hours. 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 
Art Major 
UNIVERSITY CORE 
EH ds eT AT „5 EH Адм. Сотр.*....................5 ЕН 220.221 Grt. Bks. 18 11 ....... 10 
Core/History ** ^ Core/Mathematics "* .. ,.B  Core/Fine Arts (MU or TH) " А 
Uu U 102 Political Economy „З U  103Indiv & Society.. 
SM . Core/Science ** .. .5 РА 101 Intro. to Logic... 
Ре University Core options to satisty these requirements, ‘see pages 40-41. 
COLLEGE CORE 
FL Foreign Language ...... ... 5-5-5 
MAJOR 
AT 111-2:3 Fund. Огам......... 4-4-4 AT — 121-2-3Fund. Dsgn -~ 4-4-4 АТ 171-2-3Н of AR... 3-3-3 
Any six (6) courses from the following with at least one course in three (3) different sequences: 
AT 211-212-213 oon d же ^ os 4-4-4 AT 231-232-233 Painting 4-4-4 








AT 241-242-243 Printmaking ... 4-4-4 
АТ 255 Ceramics ....... em : 


Three (3) 300-level art history courses 


4-44 АТ 251-252-253 Sculpture ...... 





БА 

3-3 Three (3) 200/300/400-level studio Courses ......... 4-44 
Hours in major, 78. 
Electives, 38 hours. 

TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 











Communication Major 
EH EH 220-221 Grt. Bks. | 8 II... 10 
"2 
U U iE 
SM Core/Science А РА 5 

vt For University Core options to satisty these requirements, ‘see pages 40-41 
COLLEGE CORE 
Feels aires ute FL Foreign Language ........... 5-5-5 
MAJOR 
RTF 230 Ега. ої Mass Comm ....5 СОМ 250 Fnd. of Hum. Comm. ....5 СОМ 260 Fnd. Rhet. & 50с. .........: 5 
Two of these: 
COM 310 Sp. Before Aud. .... .5 COM O aaa 





COM 341 Sm. Group Comm... Pee ш АТЕ Ж! 
dm eren ME d aie E I ovd Mil DR Hours in major, 
Other: pO Heap Tork и wif opp Ar 16 поа I SRE MAS. 
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Communication Disorders Major 
Beginning Fall 1993, students desiring the Communication Disorders (CD) major must formally 
apply for admission to the program after completion of 45 quarter hours of coursework that meets 
university core requirements. Applications and procedures for admission are available in the CD 
Department, 1199 Haley Center. Admission decisions are made each Fall quarter, however, 
applications may be submitted at any time. 





EH EH 220-221 Grt. Bks. | & II ......... 10 

Core/Fine Arts ** .... мг 
u U 103 indiv. & Society ж 
5м PA 101 Intro. t0 Logic s б 


* &ForUniversity Core options to satisty these requirements, ‘see ‘pages 40-41 


FL 














CD CO 341 Phonetics ...,....... 4 CD 350 intr. Sp. Path-Aud. .. 
со CD 558 Clin. Proc. Sp. Path 4 CD 5595р. алд. Path. 2 
co CD 552 Lang. Acq. in Child 5 CD 553Fluency Dis. ... .5 
cD CD 560 intr. Audiology .. 4 CD 556 Ch. Adol. Lang, Dis. ........4 
cD CD 565 intr, Clin. Audio, 3 

Hours in major, 80. 

Other: Minor, 20 hours; electives, 21 hours; 2.2 overall GPA required to take 
courses above the 300 level; 2.5 overall GPA to take Clinical Practicum (CD 559). 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 
Corporate Journalism Major 

UNIVERSITY CORE 

EH 110 English Composition........5 ЕН Аду. Comp." sises EH 220-221 Grt. Bks. | & Il... ~ 10 
Core/History ** s.e. 3-3-3 Core/Mathematics ** Core/Fine Arts ** .... 

Uu 3 U 102 Political Economy и 103 Indiv. & Society » 
SM Core/Science ** PA 101 Intro. to Logic... 








* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 












COLLEGE CORE 

FL Foreign Language ........... 5-5-5 
MAJOR 
ud 

JM222 Newsp. Lab... JM 313 Reporting ... 
JM321 Newsp. Des. .. JM 
JM421 Photo-Journal, . JM 

— gh 

ЈМ 470 Freelance Feature Writing ..................... JM 485 Adv. Reporting... ед 
ae in major, 48. 
SUPPORTING COURSES 
At least 20 hours trom the following: 


241 Bus. Law eee MT 331 Prin. Mkting. en 
SOC 204 Soc. Behavior . 
EC 200 Economics I... 
PO 341 Pressure Groups 
EH 400 Adv. Comp... 
Two of the following | courses 
RTF 336 Television Prod. .. 
Other: Electives, 19 hours 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192. 






27855 











СОМ 250 Fnd. of Нит. Comm. .......5 





MT 332 Mkt. Comm. Mgt. ... 
SOC 507 Public Op. & Prop. . 








a шоо 
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Criminal Justice Major 


UNIVERSITY CORE 

EH о ea „5 ЕН Adv. Comp** ЕН 220-221 Grt Bks | & 1 s 10 
Core/History ** ....3:3-3 Core/Fine Arts ** =e 

у 101 Society & Culture . 3 
SM 101 of Core/Science * 5 


Core/Science - 
P For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, ‘see pages 40-41. 






U 403 Indiv. & Society... 
PA 101 intro. to оі... 





COLLEGE CORE 

—————— FL Foreign Language ......... 5-5-5 
4.5 Су 565С.) Ого & Admin. ........ 5 
d Any CR course |... 5 
3 PO333 or PA 492 or 504 .. 3 ot 5or5 
.5 SOC 304 Minority Groups ............. 5 
..$ PG 356 Abnormal Psych. ......... 5 

48 
SOC 370 Methods ..... ................. 5 


aw 





Courses selected from the folowing о bring the totai number of CJ hour о 60: 2-10 






nd erro RE PO 330Law& Cont. Res. ...........5 
PO ‚3З PO 390 Mediation .. ».d PO 501 CON. Mw!..———-- 
PO .8 PO  503Con Lawill . ee48 POCI 504 Con. Law V... 5 
At least three courses in major must be at the 400-level or above. At least 30 hours must be at the 300-lavel or above 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED FOR THE MAJOR, 60 
Free Electives, 56 

TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 

Criminology Major 
..5 ЕН 220-221 Grt Bks. 181... 10 
6 Core/Fine Ans ** ................ 3 
3 U — 103 Indiv. & Society... , .3 
5 РА 101 Into. 10 LOGIE oss 5 





ЕС meen FL Foreign Language .......,... 5-5-5 


















Ж, | 
4s 
3 
Two of the following: 
CR 501 Drugs & Soc... 5 CR 510Wom. in Crim. Just .......5 СЯ 515 Police & Soc 5 
CR 520 Victimology ... 5 
Hours in major, 50. 
SUPPORTING COURSES 
Three of the following: 
ANT 206 Cult. Anthrop. . „5 PG  400Psych in CJ Sys d SOC 304 Minority Groups .........._.. 5 
SW 375 intr. Soc. Welfare .. 5 РО 501, 502, or 503 .. 46 
Other: A 20-hour concentration in subject o! student's choice Electives, 28 hours 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 
Economics Major 
EH 5 ЕН 220-221 Gri. Bks. 18 Il... 10 
History ** sss - RE Core/Fine Ans "* ...... 49 
U 101 Society & Culture... 3 U U 103!ndw. & Society. 7. 
SM 101 or Core/Science ** .. 990 5 Core/Science PA 101 intro. 10 одіс...................5 
z For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 
COLLEGE CORE 
ыы кыы IEEE FL Foreign Language ......... 5-5-5 
MAJOR 
EC 200 Economics | 5 ЕС 202 Economics li EC 551 Intermed Micro, 5 





EC 554 Hist. Econ. Thought... 5 EC 556 Intermed Macro. | 
plus 25 hours of economics courses af the 300-level or above. Hours in major, 50 
Other: Electives to complete degree requirements 

TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192. 
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English Major 

EH EH EH 220-221 Gr. Bks. | & II .. 
Core/Fine Arts ** ... 

у U 103 Indiv, & Society 





PA 101 Intro. to Logic 
* For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 





EH 403 Interpreting Texts ........... 5 EH 411 intro. to Linguistics ..........5 
One 400- or 500-level writing course in addition to the University Core requirement......... 5 
and thirty-five (35) additional credit-haurs in English Department courses numbered 300 or above, at least thirty (30) of which 
must be in 400- or 500-numbered courses, and twenty (20) of which must be in a department-approved concentration. The 
department offers preset concentrations in literature, linguistics and rhetoric, creative writing, and technical and professional 
writing; concentrations may also be individually designed. The preset concentrations are also recommended as minors, Hours 
in major, 50. 

Other: A 20-hour minor in subject of student's choice. Electives, 30 hours 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 


Foreign Languages-International Trade Major 


EH 


и 
5м 





„ 5-5-5 





Includes the completion of a major in French, German, or Spanish. The following courses are required in the respective 
languages: 
FR 321 Bus. French ....... 





„n3 FR 421 French inati. Тгаде.......4 GR 401 Bus German ................... З 
GR 402 German inati. Trade ........ 3 SP 321 Bus. Spanish ................... 3 SP 322 Span. inat. Trade............3 
“Hours in major, 45 in French and Spanish, 48 in German 
SUPPORTING COURSES 
TOG RS PS UP pr aa hr аста 
EC 200 Economics |... EC 202 Economics II .. AC 211 intr Acct. 1... 






MT 331 Prin Mkt. .... 
EC 571 inat Econ. 


AC  212!ntr Acct. Il.. 





аз CSE 100PC Apps. 
MN 310 Prin Mgt. ... „5 Fl 361 Prin. Fin 
FI 451 Multinatl Fin. Mgt su 5 

and five hours from approved business electives. 





Other: Electives, 17 in German, 20 in French and Spanish 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 





EH EH 220-221 Grt. Bks. 1 & Il... 10 
Core/Fine Arts ** ....... t 
u U 103 Indiv, 8 Society .. 
SM pores : PA 101 Intro. to Logic....... 
* for University Core options to satisty these requirements, see. pages 40. 41 
COLLEGE CORE 
E ES Kekle E RF UGo cto И FR 101-102-103 .................... 5-5-5 ААда АА Ce ety R 


FR 201-202-203 Second-Yr, French . 
FR 302 
and twenty-one (21) additional credit hours from courses numbered 300 or above. Hours in major, 
Other: Electives, 71 hours. 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 
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Geography Major 
EH --5 ЕН 220-221 бп. Bks. 14 Hl... 10 
"i Core/Fine Arts ** .......... 3 
[n 3 U 103 Indiv, 8 Society ...........3 
SM ЗИМ ^ 5 РА 101 Intro. to Logic.......... 5 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, s see е pages 40-41, 
COLLEGE CORE 
FL Foreign Language ........... 5-5-5 
MAJOR 
Prerequisite: GY 102 (5) 
GY 214 intr. Phys. Geog. ... 5 GY 215 intr. Hum. Geog. .. m GY 223 Field Geog. 5 
GY 240 intr. Cartography .. 5 GY 500 Research Techniques ... 
and 35 hours at the 300-level or above. Hours in major, 55. 
Other: Electives, 35 hours 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 
German Major 
EH 110 English Composition ... EH 220-221 Grt Bks. 1 & ll... „10 
Со Соге/Р\пе Arts **_..................3 
и 101 Society & Culture U 103 Indiv. & Society . "теў 
SM 101 ог Core/Science ** . PA 101 Intro. to Logic... 5 
" For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
COLLEGE CORE 
— ЕНЕНЕ n9 GR 101-102-103 ................... 5-5-5 
MAJOR 
48 hours al the 200-level and above. 
Other: Electives, 68 hours. 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 
Health Services Administration Major 
UNIVERSITY CORE 
EH 110 English Composition... 5 ЕН Adv. Comp" ....... .5 EH 220-221 Gri. Bks.1 & Il... 10 
Core/History ** 3-3-3 MH 161 Anal. Geom... 5 Core/Fine Arts ** ... 2 
U 101 Society & Culture E- U 102 Political Economy . з о  !03Indiv. & Society „3 
Bil 105 Persp. in Biology ... ВІ 106 Human Biology . 5 РА 101 Intro. to Logic .. 5 





** For University Core ор ns 10 satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 



















COLLEGE CORE 
FL Foreign Language ........... 5-5-5 
MAJOR 
HA  320HIt^ Policy s 5 360 Intr. Hith. Ad. . HA 
HA 370 Hith. Ad. & Com. .3 НА  450intemship ...... HA 
HA 500 Dev. Hith. Care Org „З MA  510Fin.Hlth. Ad.. HA 
HA  532HA&Lg-termCare ~... З PO 410 Ad. & Mgt. Rec. ШЕ] 
Hours in major, 46. 
SUPPORTING COU! 
AC 211 Prin. of Acet. .... ^4 AC 212 Prin. of Acct II .. 2.4 AC 
CSE 100 PC App... .8 ЕН 141 Med. Vocab. . 3 ЕН 
PG 359 Ind, Psych. . 5 PG 503 Trng. & Sup. -.9 Ра 
SOC 2200rMN274 ...... 5 
MINOR 


Business. Students selecting this minot will also select the 





361 Leg. Stre. Ни. Ad. s 
451 Intem. Rd. ........... 
530 Hith. Ad. & Reg 





< лш 


213 Mgr! Cost & Budg. .. 
416 Writing & Edit. ..... 
504 Int. & Cisty. Pers. 





elective option. MT 331, in that option, plus the 


Supporting course requirements of AC 211 and АС 212, will apply to the minor to total 28.hours. 


EC 301 Econ. Prin. & BP... 5 FI 361 Prin Bus. Ет. ................. 5 


MN 310 Prin. Мд.......................5 


Political Science. Ue dar co а all aei imp md ce agen hey n 
Methods 


PO 325 Intro. to Public Admin. . a PO 300 Research Methods .......... 5 PO 


PO 333 Admin. Responsibility ... 


300 Research 


326 Theory of Public Org. ~... 5 


Long-Term Care. Sporing couse reguremenis ий Soul satan HA 532 app oe aoro tl 22 hours 


0 ет e „3З PG 302 Death & Dying .......« 3 PG 
SOC 477 Sociology o! Agi .3 
Other: Majors wil choose EITHER o the folowing wo sats o! courtes" 
MT 331 Prin. Mkt.. :5 MT  434Purchásing..- iil 
or 
JM 101 Newspaper Styla .........3 ЈМ 304 Inir. to P.R. 5. УМ 


Free Electives, 16 hours. 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 201 
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507 Maturity & Aging ............. 5 


404 PR Case Studies ............ 5 
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Health Systems Administration Major 


UNIVERSITY CORE 

EH 110 English sies t 5 EH Adv. Comp"... 

Core/History ** “3. MH  !6! Anal. Geom... ed 

u 101 Society & Culture . - у 102 Politica! Economy .3 U  103lndiv. & Society 

в! 105 Persp. in Biology .......... BI 106 Human Biology ... 45 РА 101 Intro. to Logic 
** For University Core options lo satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41. 






EH 220-221 Grt. Bks. | & II... 10 
Core/Fine Arts ** ....... е 








COLLEGE CORE 
FL Foreign Language ......5-5-B.— ененнен 
MAJOR 
HA  320HIth. Policy se НА 360 intr. to Hith. Ad. 5 361 Leg. Stre. Hith. Ad. . 










HA 370 Hith. Ad. & Com. 
НА 500 Dev. Hith. Care Orgs. ..... 
HA 531 Hith Ad. & Tech, ss 


HA 450 Internship ........, 
HA 510 Fin. Health Ad. . ww 
PO 410 Ad & Mgt Rec. ................3 
Hours in major, 46. 
SUPPORTING COURSES 
AC Sy neh Мое 
AC 410 Cost Acct. .. 
EH 141 Med. Vocab, 
А SOC 2200г MN 274... 
MINOR - 
will choose one o! the following minors: 
Business. Supporting course requirements of AC 211, 212 and FI 36! will apply to total 28 hours. 


451 Inter. Rd. ....... 
530 Hith. Ad. & Reg. . 


БЕ 





AC 211 Prin. of Acct. I 
AC 312 Int. Acct. Il. 
FI 361 Prin. Рт. ......... 


AC 311 Int. Acct. ... 
CSE 100 PC Apps. .... . 
EH 416 App. Writ. А Edit... 










coo 
wan 








EC 301 Econ. Prin, & B.P, . „5 MN 2310Prin М@!.................. ‚5 МТ 331Prin. Mkt sse 5 
Political Science. The Liberal Arts core requirement o 3 hours val pply to total 21 hours. 
PO  325!ntr Public Admin. e 300 Research Methods ........ 5 РО 326 Theory of Public Org. ......5 


PO 333 Admin. Responsibility .. 
Long-Term Care. The upprtrg couse одите of hours of satis wi py ool 22 nous 
FCD 477 Fam. & Aging... „З НА 532 HA8&Lg-term Care... PG 302 ОваОуіпд..................... 3 
PG 507 Maturity/Aging ... „5 SOC 477 Soc, of Aging ... ty 
Free Electives, 17 hours. 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 201 





History Major 
UNIVERSITY CORE 


EH 220-221 Grt. Bks. 1 & II 

Core/Fine Arts ** suu 
U  103índiv. & Society.. 
PA 101 Intro. to Logic... 


EH 110 English Composition ........ 
HY 101-102-103 Wid. Hist. .... 3-3- 
U 101 Society & Culture .. 
SM 101 or Core/Science ** Core/Science 

* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, зве pages 40-41 









L D cR 
шошо 


COLLEGE CORE 
mr s. FL Foreign Language ........... 5-5-5 
MAJOR 
One of these pairs of courses: 


HY 201 and 202 History of U.S. .. or НҮ 207 and 206 European History ... 
HY 405 Hist. Res. & Writing .. HY 406 Hist. Res. & Writing |) A 
A minimum of 34 additional hours of history courses, 15 hours of which must be at the 500-level, Hours in major, 50. 
Other: Electives, 50 hours 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 
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Journalism Major 


220-221 Grt. Bks. 18 !!......... 1 
Core/Fine Arts ** ...... 


103 Indiv. & Society. ` 
101 Intro. to Logic sess 








or 
JM 425 Journalism Internship ...... 6 


vds 
JM 470 Freelance Feature Writing .....................: JM 485 Advanced Reporting .................................. 3 
RI 
SUPPORTING COURSE 
PO 342 Politics & Media 5 
















Latin American Studies Major 
UNIVERSITY CORE 
EH EH 220-221 Grt. Bks. | & 11......... 10 
Core/History Core/Fine Arts ** .. 3 
у нр че -3 U u 103 Indiv. & Society .. 49 
SM 101 or Core/Science ** .......... 5 . РА 101 Intro. to Logic sss 5 
* For University Core options to satisfy these siccae thy see pages 40-41 
COLLEGE CORE 
SP  101-102-103.................... 5-5-5 
MAJOR 


The student will complete the requirements of one major and one minor in Spanish, Geography, History, or Political Science. 
The requirements for a regular major in one of the participating departments must be fulfilled. At least 18 hours from the following 
courses should be included as part of the disciplinary major: 


SP 301 Phonetics .. 
SP 304 Composition ... 
SP 413-414-415 Sp. Am. Lit 


SP 303 Conversation .. 
SP 313-314-315 S.A. Cw... 
SP 502 Conv./Phonetics ., 





€) t Co 





GY 302 Economic Geog. 


we GY401 Geog, паї Rel. .................. 5 
GY 505 Geog. l'natl Dev. .... 





Or o 








HY - 5 НҮ552 Cent. Amer. & Carib. ...... 
HY 553 S. Amer. to 1800 


5  HYS555 S. Amer. since 1800 





3 
3 
9 
-65 
‚6 
3 
$ 
5 
5 


HY 
HY 
PO 311 Гпа! Org. .. 
PO 





PO 309 лай Relations .. РОЗ12 Comp. Govt... 5 
S 318 Latin Amer. & US... 535 Cont. l'nati Politics... PO 539 Gov. & Pol. Lat. Amer. .... 5 
Hours in major, 45 to 50. 

SUPPORTING COURSES 
SP 201-202-203 Int. Span. ... 4-4-4 
MINOR 


The student will complete a minor in one of the participating departments not serving as the major area. The minor will consist 
of 20 hours, to be drawn from the above list of courses for the major option. 
Other Electives: 34 to 49 hours. 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 
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Mass Communication Major 
UNIVERSITY CORE 
EH 110 English Composition .....5 ЕН Аду. Comp." ss EH 220-221 би. Bks. 1 & \!......... 10 
Core/History ** ҥ................. 3-3-3 Core/Mathematics * Core/Fine Arts ** ..... - | 
у 101 Society & Culture . 9 U 102 Political Economy ... U 103 indiv. & Society. d 
SM 101 or Core/Saence ** .......... 5 Core/Science ** .... PA 101 Intro, to Logic... 5 
= For University Core options to satisty these requirements, pages 40-41 
COLLEGE CORE 
FL Foreign Language 2.555 samme vm : 
MAJOR 
ATF 230 Found. o! Mass Comm. ... 4 COM 250 Found. o! Human Comm. .... veran B 
COM 260 Found. of Rhetoric .......... aus 5 RTF 439 internship ..9or6 
Опе of the following: 
RTF 334 Radio Prod... 5 RTF 336 Tele. Рой. ................5 RTF 337 Elect Fid. Prod. .............5 
One of the following: 
RTF 335 Writing for Radio TV/Film 5 ATF 338 Broadcast Newswriting ... 5 
Twenty hours from the following: 
RTF 235 Intro. to Film Studies ........ 5 RTF 439 Rad/TV Pro. St .. RTF 431 So. Int, Mass Med. ..........5 
RIF 432 Broad. Mgt. .......... RTF 433 Media Law/Reg. . d RTF 435 Critical Studies ..... 5 
RTF 436 Cinema/Society .. RTF 437 New Technol... 5 ВТЕ 438 Adv. Top. ATF ..... »- 





Hours in major, 48-51, " 
Other: 30 hours must be taken in one or 15 hours in each of two cognate areas outside the Department of Communication. 
Electives, 35 to 38 hours. 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 


Music Major 


5 EH 220-221 Grt Bks. 1 & II... 
Core/History "* ................. .5  Qore/Fine Arts (AT or TH) * s 

U 101 Society & Culture ............ „З  U 103 Indiv. & Society zr 
SM 101 of Core/Science *".......... Core/Scienca "" ..................5 РА 101 Intro, to Logic... 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 


EH 110 English Composition 












m M MT s» FL Foreign Language ........... 5-5-5 





Prerequisites: MU 131-132-133 Mat. & Org. (5-5-5) and MUA 184 Performance (6) 
MU 231-232-233 Mat. & Org.. 5-5-5 MU 251-252-253 Music Lit... 1-1-1 MU 331-332-333 Mat. & Org. 3-3-3 
MU 351-352-353 Music Hist.,. 3-3-3 MU 361 Conducting 2 MU 3B4Pertormance . - 6 












X Sx e ie van 

Other: Electives, 29 hours 

TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 

Philosophy Major 
EH 2-48. EH Adv. Comp.” 

, 93-3 
и d. H i à 
SM  101orCore/Scence ** .......... 5 Core/Science 101 Intro. to Logic 
** Рог University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
COLLEGE CORE 
FL Foreign Language ..-- 5555 PA 102 intro. to Efhics sss —- 5 
MAJOR 

The major requires as prerequisites 15 hours in history of philosophy which shall be met by taking: 
PA 333 Ancient/Early Мед. ....... 5 РА 334 Late Мед /Еапу Mod. ....5 РА 335 Recent/Contemp. .........5 


or by taking any two of the above plus one 5-hour-course substitution drawn from approved alternatives and allowed in 
consultation with the department head. The student will choose 35 additional hours, at least 25 hours of which must be at or abova 
the 300 level and at least 15 hours of which must be at the 400 or 500 levels. Hours in major, 50 

Other: Electives, 66 hours. 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 
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Political Science Major 
EH 110 Engish Composition......5 ЕН Adv. Comp". = EH 220-221 Gn Bks TI 10 
и u 103 Indiv. & Society ... a) 
SM PA 101 intro. t0 Logic sss 5 





= For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, s see pages 40-41, 


FL 





PO 300 Pol Sci Research Methods 5 РО... 302 Intro. to Pol. Thought 5 

Three of the following, 1o include, where applicable, the introductory course(s) to the student's concentration: 
PO 309 intr. пай Rel... 5 PO 312 іп. Сотр. Роіісѕ ....5 РО 325 intr. Public Admin. __ 5 
PO 330 Pub, Law/Con. Res... 5 
The major also will include a designated number of courses in one concentration, as follows: Amencan Government, 
International Relations/Comparative Government, Public Administration and Public Law and Conflict Resolution. Hours in major, 
50 to 60. 

Other: Electives, 51 to 61 hours. 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 


Psychology Major 
EH thal ЦОР 9 
FL First Year .. aaah 
HY — 10! World History "~ Per 
U 10! Society & Culture . 3 





SM 101 Concepts of Sci. ***.... 5 





PM саан: 5 
Dr дысын» „5 
Minor or Elective „8 


Ali majors will include PG 201, 303, 304 and 352. Students planning to attend graduate schoo! in psychology are advised 
also to complete PG 305 and 351, at least one of either PG 353 or 354, at least one of either PG 212, 356, 357 or 358 and 
any other three psychology courses at or above the 300 level. Students intending to pursue a career related to psychology 
immediately alter receiving the baccalaureate degree are advised also to complete PG 350 and 414, one of either PG 359, 
360, 400, 410 or 411, one of either PG 501, 502 or 505, and any other three courses at or above the 300 level. Students 
not planning to attend graduate schoo! in psychology or to seak immediate post -baccalaureate work related to psychology 
are advised also to complete PG 251 and 252 and any other five psychology courses at or above the 300 level. Hours in 
major, 55 

TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 

* Рог University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 

*  orHY 121-122-123; or U 270-271-272. 

*** опе science concepts course and one core science course or both may be core science courses 

*'*** a course in anthropology, geography or sociology 
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Public Administration Major 


EH EH 220-221 Сп Bks. | & Il... 


„5 

5 Core/Fine Arts ** 
3 

„А 





U U — 103 Indiv. & Society. 
SM PA 101 Intro. to Logic... 
Боку Coto qiii v6 idly Iti аанай: кй pages 40-81 
COLLEGE CORE 
FL Foreign Language .......... 5-5-5 MI IIDIIILILZTLIILIICLÓUIL 
MAJOR 


Prerequisites: PO 210 State & Local Gov't. (5), CSE 100 Personal Computer Apps. (3). 












PO  300Research Methods ......5 РО 325 intro. to Public Admin ...5 РО 326 Theory of Public Org. ......5 
PO 327 Policy Process ...............5 PO  514financal Admin.. 49 РО 515 Pub. Personnel Admin. ... 3 
30 hours from the following: 

PO 320 Intergovernmental Relations .................3 PO 323 Municipal Govt in U.S. .. TA. 
PO 328 Government & the Economy ...... 3 PO 333 Admin. Responsibility .. 3 
PO  501-502-503-504 Con. Law (one) . PO 505 Metro. Area Gov't. .. 3 
PO 517 Labor Rel. Public Org. .... PO 518 Admin. Law ...... 5 
PO  519Prob.in Pub. Admin. ....... PO 552 Prog. Eval. ....... woe 


20 hours in a minor or other courses chosen in consultation with advisor. 
Other: Electives, 30 hours. 





TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 

Public Relations Major 
EH «5 ЕН 220-221 Grt. Bks. | & II 10 
as Core/Fine Arts ** .... 3 
Т —3 Ы  108!ndi.8 Society 3 
SM nce „8 Core/Science ..5 РА 101 Intro. to Logic....... ZH 

^ For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, ‘see pages 40-41. 
COLLEGE CORE 
FL Foreign Language ........... 5-5-5 
MAJOR 


Proga: JM 101 Pe (0 





230 Fnd. of Mass Comm. . COM 250 Епа. of Hum. Comm. .......5 СОМ 260 Fnd. of Rhet. à Soc. ........5 
m 304 Intro. to PR... = COM 311 Persuasive Discourse....5 РА 402 PR Camps./Ethics ........... 
PR 404 Case Studies in PR. .5 PR  408PRWriing& Res. ...........5 СОМ 439 Internship... 
COM 451 Rsrch. Meth. in Comm. ...5 
One of the following: 
RTF 334 Radio Ргод............... 5. ATF 336 TV Prod. .........———- 5 ATF 337 Elect. Field Prod. ............5 
Two of the following: 


ATF 235 Writ lor TV/Radio/Film ..5 ATF 338 Broadcast Newswriting...5 ATF 433 Mass Media Law & Reg. 5 
Hours in major, 58 to 61. 





SUPPORTING COURSES 
MT 255 Leg. & Soc. Env Виз.......4 „5 MT332 Mkt. Comm. Mgt. .................5 
MT 341 Buyer Веһауюг.............. 5 5 
and 13 hours from the folowing: 
JM 221 Beg. Newswrit. .... ..5 JM  313Reporting.. >o aA JM314 Copyread. & Edit ................. З 
JM 321 Newsp. Design ... „5 JM  322Feature Writing . 





Other: Electives, 20 to 23 hours. 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 


Religion Major 


EH 220-221 Grt. Bks. | & Ii 

Core/Fine Arts "* .... 
U 103 indiv. & Society 
PA 101 Intro. to Logic ....... 








RL 201 intr. to Religion .. 3 AL 303 East. Religions or 304 West. Religions ...... 5 
and 37 additional hours, 25 hours of which must be at the 300-level or above, Hours in major, 45. 
Other: Electives, 55 hours. 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 
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Russian Studies Major 
UNIVERSITY CORE 
EH eo MM POPE: .5 ЕН Adv. Comp,** PUTEM EH 220-221 Grt. Bks. 1 & 11......... 10 
Core/History ** . „333 Core/Mathematics "* . 790) Core/Fine Arts ** ........ - 
Uu 101 Society & Culture . m "Ы 102 Politica! Economy . —7 и 103 пау, & 
SM 101 ог Core/Science ** .5 Core/Science ** ...................... PA 10! Intro. to Logic 
~ For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
COLLEGE CORE 
——— — RU 101-102-103 .................... 5:555 
MAJOR 


RU 201-202-203 Second Year Ru. 5-5-5 and 38 hours chosen trom the following, including at least two courses each in (1) 
history, (2) political science, and B Russian language, literature and/or culture: 









RU 274 Russian Culture .. „5 RU  275SovetOulture .................. 5 RU 301 Russian Convers. ............ 3 
RU 302 Russian Composition. -— 3 RU 303 Russian Civilization „Зз RU 351 Russ. Lit. 1820-1860 3 
RU  352Russ. Lit. 1860-1917 ......, 3 RU  353Sov Lit 1917-Present.... 3 СҮ 303 Sov. Union, L&P.. 5 
HY  556RussiaB00-1861 ......5 HY 557 Rus/USSR since 1861...5 РА 401 Philos, Fnd. Comm... „5 
PA 440 Contemporary Marxism .. 5 PO 523 Comm. Theory & Ртас ..3 РО 536 Gov't & Pol. Sov. Union... 5 


PO 537 Soviet Foreign Policy ....... 5 
Hours in major, 53. 
Other: A disciplinary major Is also required, 45 hours minimum. Elective, 18 hours. 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 


Social Work Major 
The Bachelor o! Arts in Social Work degree is fully accreditied by the Council on Social Work Education. A person with a degree 
from an accredited institution is eligible to take the examination for licensure as a baccalaureate-lavel social worker (LBSW) and 
apply for advanced standing in social work graduate programs, 






EH 110 Enghsh Pomponi 5 ЕН 220-221 Grt Bks. | & 11 
Core/History ** ..... aa 5 Core/Fine Arts ** ,....... 

U 101 Society & Culture . 102 Political Economy . «3 U 103 Indiv. & Society 
BI 105 Persp. in Biology ^ 106 Human Biology ... „5 РА 101 Intro, to Logic 

= For University re options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 

COLLEGE CORE 
FL Foreign Language ........... ЕА e meme 
“FL 131, 132, 133 First Year Spanish is recommended. 
MAJOR 

SOC 201 Intro. to Sociology ..........3 SW 320 Field Practicum ................ 4 SW 375 Intro. to Social Welfare .... 5 


SW 376 Сот. Social Services ......5 SW 380 Hm. Behav. Soc. Env 1..5 SW 381 Hm. Behav. Soc. Env II.. 5 
SW 506 Social Work Methods |... 5 SW 507 Social Work Methods l| ..5 SW 508 Social Work Methods ill .. 3 
SW 575 Soc. Welfare Policy ....... 5 SW 420 SW Field Placement ..... 15 
Hours in major, 60 
SUPPORTING COURSES 
ANT 20! Intro. Cultural Anthropology... 3 PA 218 Ethics and Health ................................ 5 
CONCENTRATION 
iu 5 SOC. 304 Minority Groups ... 
.5 RSY 380 Community Development ... 
Dev Psych., 5 hours; Electives, 13 hours. 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 


SOC 220 Statistics sese 
SOC 370 Meth. of Social Research ... 
Other: 

















Sociology Major 
EH 110 English Composition .....,5 ЕН »^.5 ЕН 220-221 бл. Bks, | & Il... 10 
Core/History ** ................ 3-3-3 s d Core/Fine Arts ** 3 
u 301 Society & Cultur: 1 3 Ч — 103 Indiv. & Society 





102 Political Economy .. 
SM 101 or Core/Science ** Core/Scence ** ? 
Рог University Core options to satisfy these requirements, sea. pages 40-41 


PA 10! intro. to Logic 





COLLEGE CORE 
fL  Foreigniangua)8....-. 555 адаанда 
MAJOR 

ANT 200 Biosocial Backgrnd. ..... 3 АМТ 20! Cult. Framework ..............3 
SOC 220 Statistics ...................... 5 SOC/RSY 370 Meth. of Soc. Res. ....5 

One of the following: 
SOG 304 Minority Groups ... .5 SOC 520 Racla/Ethnic Rel. ............ : ANT313 Status of Women .. .5 
CR 510 Wom. in CJ Sys. 5 SW  320Practicum 





Additional major courses аа n RR Mim er e 550, RSY, and CR courses. Hours in major, 51 
CONCENTRATION 
A 20-hour minor is required. 
Other: Electives, 45 hours. 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 
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Spanish Major 
UNIVERSITY CORE 
EH  110English A ca ie EH 
Core/History ** 

U 101 Society & Culture . у 
SM 101 or Core/Science ** Р РА 
** Рог University Core options to satisty these requirements, ‘see ‘pages 40-41. 

COLLEGE CORE 
SP  101-102-103 .................... 5-5-5 
MAJOR 
SP  201-202-203!nt Span....4-4-4 SP 301 Phonetics SP 
SP 303 Conversation... .3 SP 304 Composition SP 





and 18 additional credit hours in courses numbered 300 or above. Hours in major, 45. 


Other: Electives, 71 hours. 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 


Theatre Major 








EH 110 English Composition ... EH 
Core/History *” ................. 

у 101 Society & Culture . U 

SM 101 or Core/Science ** 


* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
COLLEGE CORE 


ziii 





Hours in major, 60. 
SUPPORTING COURSES 


Other: Electives, 56 hours. 
TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED, 192 


220-221 Grt. Bks. | & II ......... 10 
Core/Fine Arts ** a 

103 Indiv. & Society .. 
101 Intro. to Logic .... 





305 Intro. Hispanic Lit. .... 





220-221 бп. Bks. | & Il......... 1 
Fine Arts (AT or MU) ** 
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School of Fine Arts 


In all Fine Arts curricula, the student is to complete two designated writing reintorcement 
courses during the junior and senior years. Electives may include six hours Basic ROTC and six 
hours Advanced ROTC. In curricula which do not provide sufficient electives for this purpose, 
ROTC may be taken in lieu of required courses not in the University core to be selected with help 
of departmental advisor. 


Symbols for Fine Arts Curricula 
Att (Eiei: AT Mualo :::::mm MU Theatre .................. TH 


Department of Art 

The Visual Arts curriculum offers two options: In Visual Communications i| prepares students 
to become graphic designers, illustrators, advertising artists and art directors. In Fine Arts it pre- 
pares students to become painters, sculptors, printmakers and ceramicists. Both program op- 
tions lead to the Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. The programs о! studio courses are combined with 
study of the historical and cultural background of the visual arts. Courses in general education 
promote an understanding of the artist's roles and responsibilities in society. A structured pro- 
gram of fundamentals and intermediate courses precedes advanced courses in which students 
work independently with the guidance of instructors. 

The Visual Communications program gives fundamental training in the techniques of graphic 
design and related areas of visual communication. It is strongly reinforced with courses in paini- 
ing, drawing, printmaking, sculpture, ceramics and art history. In the Fine Arts program, students 
preparing themselves as practicing artists or artist-teachers may concentrate entirely upon the 
offerings in the traditional fine arts media. Students planning to teach at the college level need ta 
secure a Master of Fine Arts degree at this or another institution. 

The Visual Arts curriculum may be divided into three general categories: academic courses, 
studio courses and courses in art history. Studio courses are divided into three progressive group 
levels. The first year is made up of visual art fundamentals. The second and third years contain 
classes in basic traditional media in which the student learns technical procedures and develops 
the disciplines necessary to self expression in the third and fourth year areas of concentration. 
The third and fourth year areas include visual design and illustration, or drawing, painting, 
printmaking, sculpture and ceramics. 

The department also offers a limited number of courses for education majors specializing in 
art, and for students in other fields who seek general knowledge and appreciation of the visual 
arts. Students in the Liberal Arts Curriculum may elect a minor (20 hours) or B.A. with art major. 

The Department of Art is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of Art 
and Design, and a member of the College Art Association. 


Transfer 

All coursework to be considered for transfer credit should be the equivalent of work required in 
the Visual Arts curriculum at Auburn. Art studio course credit earned (C or better) will be consid- 
ered for advanced standing if a complete portfolio of work is submitted to the Auburn Art Depart- 
ment for evaluation. If the examples do not approximate Auburn's requirements, then credit may 
be given for an art studio elective. If the quality of work is not acceptable, credit may be given for 
an open elective. Transfer students are advised that their degrees may require more than a total 
of four years because of the professional nature of Auburn's curriculum, the sequential arrange- 
ment of its courses, and heavy demands for enrollment. 


Graduate Study in Fine Arts 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, or a similar degree, are eligible to apply 
to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the graduate program leading to the Master 
of Fine Arts degree. For details examine the Graduate School Bulletin. 
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Curriculum in Art 




















FRESHMAN YEAR 
АТ 10 Рипбатетиаз................. 4 AT 112 Ғилбатепіаів.............4 АТ 113Fundamantals ...... 9, { 
AT  121Fundamentals......... 4 АТ — 122Fundamentals..........4— АТ 123 Fundamentals... ^ 
AT 171 Нв\огуо!Ап................ З AT  172Historyob AT cece АТ 173 History of Art _. v5 
EH  110Eng.Comp...... 5 Core/Philosophy ** 5-5 НҮ 101 Core/History **.............. 3 
— peacgyacyneaay 2 ————— Core/Fine Arts (AR, MU, ТН)” ........3 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AT 217 Basic Fig. Dwg. „4 АТ 212Fig Constm . 4 АТ 213 Fig, Drawing oed 
AT Group A Studio .... „4 AT Group A Studio ................4 АТ Group A Studio... E] 
EH 220 Great Books 1 „5 EH  221Groat Books |l.. 5 АТ Anbistory................3 
Core/History ** ...................... 3 Core/History ** ........ ^ Core/Mathematics ** ............. 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AT  GroupAStudio s. 4. АТ  СгюйрАЗ\ш%о...............4 АТ Group A Studio „а.и 4 
AT АОо'В$їшфо...................%4 АТ AorBStudio sss 4 АТ AorB Studio ................. aren 4 
AT  AnHistory |... ,.8 Ат ArtHistory ..... eeeees 3 AT Group B Studio. TT & 
Core/Science ** 5 Core/Science ** ....................58< ЕН Adv. Comp. ** osse 5 
SENIOR YEAR 

AT 4 AT Group B Studio nd АТ 499 Senor Project ss 5 
AT рото 4,4 АТ Studio of AT HY... s oe AT Studio or AT HY ........ 4 
AT Studio or AT HY eu ..4 AT Studio or AT HY... 4 АТ Studio or AT HY .. „4 
U 101 Soc., Cult, & Env 3 uU 102 Political Economy .. 3 О  103!ndw.& Society... 3 


TOTAL - 195 HOURS 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
GROUP A STUDIO 
Figure Drawing: AT 211 Basic, AT 212 Construction, AT 213 
Drawing: AT 214, 215, 216 
Visual Communications: AT 221 Graphic Processes, AT 222 Design Systems, AT 223 Graphic Formats, AT 321 Photodesign, 
AT 322 Photocommunication, AT 323 Typographics 
Painting: AT 231-331 Ой, AT 232-332 Watercolor, AT 233-333 Acrylic 
Printmaking: AT 241-341 Relief, AT 242-342 intaglio. AT 243-343 Lithography. 
Sculpture: AT 251-351 Clay, AT 252-352 Wood, AT 253-353 Stone. 
Ceramics. AT 255-355 


GROUP B STUDIO 
Visual Design: AT 424-425-426. 
Advanced Painting/Drawing: AT 434-435-436 
Advanced Printmaking: AT 444-445-446. 
Advanced Sculpture: АТ 454-455-456. 
Advanced Ceramics: AT 457-458-459. 
illustration: АТ 464-465-466. 
Prerequisites: 18 hours of art history, a2.25 average inthe three 200-leval Figure Drawing courses, and minimum requirements 
listed below, or a portfolio acceptable to an appropriate laculty committee in student's proposed area of concentration 
AT 424-425-426 Visual Design I, (1, \!.......................... 2.25 average in 200-level Visual Comm 
AT 434-435-436 Adv. Painting/Drawing I. 11. HI ..................... 2.25 average in 200-level Painting 
AT 444-445-446 Adv. Printmaking |, 11, lil ..... . 2.25 average in 200-level Printmaking 
AT 454-455-456 Adv. Sculpture І, 11, Ill ..... =- 2.25 average in 200-level Sculpture 
AT 457-458-459 Adv, Ceramics |, 11, 111 ~. ТОШ 2 25 average in 200-level Ceramics 
AT 464-465-466 Illustration І, M, dU Lees 2.25 average In 200-level Visual Comm. 







Department of Music 

The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience to students inter- 
ested in developing their talents in music. The courses of study provided by the Department have 
been created to present a balance between creative skills and academic studies, allowing at the 
same time a certain flexibility to meet individual requirements. 

The Department of Music offers the Music major a professional curriculum leading to the Bach- 
elor of Music degree, with options in (a) Performance, (b) Composition, (c) Church Music, (d) 
Piano Pedagogy. or (e) Jazz Studies. These programs provide preparation for the professional 
field of performance and for private or college teaching of applied music and composition. They 
also provide training for church organists and choir directors. 

Students pursuing the Bachelor of Music Education degree will register through the College of 
Education. 

For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the Department of Music 
offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. This is a cultural, not a profes- 
sional, degree. See "Music Major" in the Liberal Arts Curriculum. 

All music majors and minors must perform an entrance audition and take a placement exami- 
nation in music theory. Non majors will be asked to audition for placement in private instruction. 
Certain performing groups will require auditions as well. 
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Private instruction is generally available to all university students in band and orchestral instru- 
ments, guitar, voice, piano and organ. Performance groups, such as the Marching and Concert 
Bands, Orchestra, University Singers, Concert Choir, Women's Chorus and Men's Chorus, Op- 
era Workshop and various instrumental ensembles, are also available to students in all curricula. 

In each curriculum option six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be sched- 
uled in lieu of 12 hours of general electives, 


Graduate Work in Music 


Admission to graduate work toward the Master o! Music Degree requires a Bachelor s degree 
in music, music education, or the equivalent from this or another recognized institution. Admis- 
sion to araduate study in the Music Department shall be in accordance with policies of the Gradu- 
ate School. In addition, all candidates must take entrance examinations in music theory and 
history administered by members of a Departmental Screening Committee, demonstrate compe- 
tency at the keyboard, and fulfill additional requirements as follows: 

Instrumental Majors - Audition 
Voice Majors - Audition and demonstration of satisfactory diction in Italian, French and German. 
Choral Conducting Majors - Interview 


Music Organizations 


Several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed by the Department of 
Music, provide excellent training in group music. See section on musica! groups in the student 
handbook, Tiger Cub. These activities, which are open to students of the university, may be taken 
with or without credit. 


Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Music and Bachelor of Arts 
Degree Candidates 


1. All Music Majors, Music Education Majors and Music Minors taking MU 100 are to attend 80 
percent (or nine, whichever is less) of the concerts and Wednesday afternoon convocations on 
the approved list compiled by the departmental office. This is on a pass/fail basis. The list of 
approved concert offerings is to be prepared by the departmental office each quarter and distrib- 
Uted to all students at the first convocation. A signed program is to be collected by a person 
designated by the departmental office, These are to be recorded by office personnel along with 
convocation attendance. Students must complete the appropriate number of quarters of convo- 
cation to clear graduation. Absences may be excused only by the Head of the Music Depart- 
ment. 

2. At the end of the Sophomore year a comprehensive examination will be given which must be 
passed before the student is admitted to the upper division music courses. Transfer students 
must complete this examination to receive junior standing. 

3. A. Students electing the performance option will present a junior recital during the third year of 

study and a senior recital during the fourth year of study. 

B. Students electing the Composition option will present an original composition in small form 
during the third year of study and an original composition in large form during the fourth year 
of Study. 

C. Students electing the History and Literature option will present a written thesis during the 
fourth year of study. 

D. Students electing the Church Music option will present a senior recital during the fourth year 
of study. The major performance area must be in organ or voice; for organ majors, the minor 
must be voice; for voice majors, an organ minor is required untess their keyboard background 
is too weak, in which case the minor must be piano. 

E. Students electing the Piano Pedagogy option will present a senior recital during the fourth 
year of study 

4. Credit in private instruction is based on the amount of practice, each credit hour requiring a 
minimum of five hours practice per week. 

5. Students whose major performing medium is not piano or organ will elect piano as the minor 
instrument. 

6. Participation in an approved music performing group is required each quarter, with or without 
credit. Participation in opera workshop is required of junior and senior voice majors. 

7. All students taking private instruction will meet public performance requitements as designated by 
the faculty. (See Music Department special regulations regardina requirements for jury examina- 
lions and convocation performances.) 
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EH 
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MU 


MU 
FL 
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MU 


MUA 
MUA 
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Basic Bachelor of Music Curriculum 


100 Partorm, Attendance ........ 
131 Mat. & Org. . 
110 Eng. Comp .. 
Core/History * 





100 Perform. Attendance ....... 
231 Mat. & Org. ........ 
220 Great Books I ..... 
101 Soc.. Cult. & Env 





100 Perform. Attendance ........ 0 
351 Music History ......... 














For University Core options to satisfy these requirements. see pages 40-41 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
100 Periorm. Attendance .. 
132 Mat. & Org. sss 
Core/Philosophy ^. 
Core/History * ...... E 
252 Music Literatura ............ 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
100 Perform. Attendance ..... 
232 Mat. & Org. s 
221 Great Books II ..... 
у 102 Political carpi 


MU 





bake 





= owwaG 





“JUNIOR YEAR 


MU 100 Perform. Attendance ....... 0 
MU 352 Music History 3 
Core/Scence ** osse 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
100 Perform. Attendance ...... 0 
Foreign Language .. = 








MU 
ми 


100 Perform. Attendance ....... 
133 Mat. & Org. . 
Core/History * .... 
253 Music Literature .. 






- оло 


ми 


100 Perform. Attendance ....... 0 
233 Mat. & Org. . 
Core/Mathematics 
U  103!ndiv.& Soc. . 

020 Soph. Comp. Exam. oN 







100 Perform. Attendance 





Music Performance Option Courses 
Required in Addition to Basic Bachelor of Music Curriculum 


181 Performance (major) .......- 
187 Performance (minor) ........ 
Perform. Group .......... 


181 Performance (major) ........ 3 
187 Performance inn „1 


о = м о іш 






381 Performance (тајог)....... 3 
452 or 454 .... RM 
Elective .................. " zd 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
MUA 181 Performance (major) .......3 
MUA 187 Performance inion Let 
MU Perform. Group .. VETT 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MUA 181 Performance (major) ......3 
MUA wkd hen Pme lel y 1 
му pea 


MU 








MUA 381 Performance (major) ...... З 
MU . D yin „8 
MU "M 
MU zi 

« 
MUA 381 Performance (major) ....... 3 
MU © i 


Mu 





TOTAL - 211 QUARTER HOURS 


MUA 181 Performance (major) ....... 3 
MU 187 Performance (minor) ....... 1 


MUA 181 Performance (major) 
MU 187 Performance (minor) _... 
MU Репйогт. Group............. 
MU Ensemble * ss 


- > — о 








aM 381 Performance eed e 


о Ww o 





MUA 381 Performance (major) ....... 
Elective ..... 


o 











in lieu of three quarters o! Ensemble, Vocal Performance Majors will take FL 391, Lyric Diction. 


Music Composition Option Courses 
Required in Addition to Basic Bachelor of Music Curriculum 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
184 Performance ... 





MUA 184 Performance ................. 
MU 156 Composition ... 
MU Perform Group. 






>» ah | 


MUA 184 Performance .................... 
MU 256 Composition 
MU Perform. Group... 
MU Ensemble ............ 





>» Aca 









MU 
MU 
MU 
MU 
MU 


= о = № ш 


MUA 
MUA 
MU 


MUA 
MUA 


MUA 
см 
MU 
MU 


MUA 
MU 
ми 
MU 
MU 


MUA 
MU 


MUA 
MU 
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SENIOR YEAR 





TOTAL - 209 QUARTER HOURS 


MU 384 Performance .............. 

MU 437 Composition |... 

MU Pertorm. Group..... 
Elective ........ " 


- 





Church Music Option Courses 
Required in Addition to Basic Bachelor of Music Curriculum 


184 Pertormanca (major)... 1 
187 Performance (minor) ........ 1 
Perform. Group ............. od 





181 Performance (major) . 
187 Performance (minor) ........ 
211 Service Playing . 
Pertorm. Group ..... 





—-—— 0 






381 Pertormance (major) ....... 
331 Mat. & Org. 
311 Liturgies >eus 


- оо ш 


381 Performance men, - 
361 сонор: = 
Ensemble .. 
Elective ... 





'" Фо- мі 


MUA 
MUA 
MU 


MUA 
MUA 
MU 
MU 


MU 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
184 Performance (major) ....... 1 
187 Perlormance ow 1 
Pertorm mene T 





‘SOPHOMORE YEAR 
181 Pertormance (major) .. 
187 Performance (minor) ...... 
212 Service Playing .............. 
Perform. Group 

JUNIOR YEAR 
381 Performance (major) .... 
332 Mat. & Org P 
312 Hymnology ... 
Ensemble .. 
SENIOR YEAR. 
381 Performance set аа: 


~— — бз 


- ы о ы 








TOTAL - 212 QUARTER HOURS 


MUA 184 Performance (major) ....... 

MUA 187 Performance (minor) - 

MU Perform, Group.. = 
Elective 








MUA 187 Performance (minor) ....... 


MUA 181 Performance (major) .......3 
1 
MU Perform. Стойр....................... 1 


MU 
MU 


381 Performance (major) ..3 
333 Mat. & Org. ccd 
Ensemble ........ 1 





381 Perlormance (major) ...... 
416 Church Music Sem. ... 
453 Choral Liferature .. 
Ensemble |... 






Piano Pedagogy Option Courses 
Required in Addition to Basic Bachelor of Music Curriculum 


184 Performance (piano) 
187 Perlormance (minor) ... 
327 Piano Ensemble ....... 






184 Perlormance (piano) .... 
187 Performance (minor) ........ 
327 Piano Ensemble 
Elective ................ 


< == — 







~ 


381 Performance (piano) ...... 
304 Music & Rel. Arts ............ 
457 Keyboard Lit. .... 


= ош 


381 Performance (piano) ..... 
300 Electronic Studio ............. 





= мо = шош 


MUA 
MUA 
MU 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


184 Performance (piano) ........ 1 
187 Performance Кец TET. 
327 Piano Ensemble ._........... 1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR. 
184 Performance (plano)... .. 1 
187 Pertormance (minor) ....... 1 
“51 





327 Piano Ensemble . 
Elective sa 








MUA 184 Performance (piano) ...... 

MUA 187 Performance к) 

MU 327 Piano Ensemble , 
Elective .. E 








о – = 


MUA 184 Performance (plano) .... 
MUA 187 Performance (minor) ....... 
MU 327 Piano Ensemble ... á 





-s >á = 2 


MUA 381 Performance (plano) .. ·... 
FED 300 Educ. Psych. -u 
MU 459 Keyboard Lit. .... 
MU 326 Accompanying .. 


a UO 





MUA 381 Performance (piano) ....... 
MU 
MU 
MU 
MU 





Jazz Studies Option Courses 
Required in Addition to Basic Bachelor of Music Curriculum 


184 Pertormance voice 1 
134 Lab Band T 














184 Performance .... —| 
200 Jazz Piano ... TE 
134 Lab Band . 1 
Elective ... «З 





MUA 
MU 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
184 Performance ....................1 
134 Lab Band _.. - 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
184 Performance ~. 
201 Jazz Piano .. 
134 Lab Band 
Elective osusu 








MUA 184 Performance . 
MU 134 Lab Band .. 









о a 


MUA 184 Performance . 
MU 202 Jazz Piano 
MU 134 Lab Band .. 


wes 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
MUA 384 Pertormance ............... 1 MUA 384 Ретогтапсаә.................. Q1  MUA 384 Репогтапсе................... 1 
MU 331 Mat & Org ..——..3 MU 332Mat. 8 Org, ... .3 Ми 300 Electronic Studio «3 
MU 341 JazzTheon .......... 3 MU 342 Jazz Theory ...... om MU 343 Jazz Theory ........ andl 
MU 344 Jazz Repertoire eee З MU 345 Jazz Repertoire 3 MU 346 Jazz Repertoire 3 
MU 134 Lab Вапа s. 1 MU 1341аЬВапо..................... 1 MU 1341аЬВапад.................. 1 

SENIOR YEAR 
MUA 384 Performance .................. MUA. 384 Pertormance ................... 1 MUA 384 Performance ................... 1 
MU 361 Conducting........ MU 362 Conducting u. " MU 439 Jazz Improvisation РЕТ 
MU 437 Jazz Improvisation MU 438 Jazz Improvisation . MU 463 Jazz Comp. & Arr. med 
MU 461 Jazz Masterworks MU 462 Jazz Comp. & Ат. ......... .8 MU 134Lab Band ........ 1 
MU 1341ар Band MU  134LabBand ....... T mus mmi " 

EM сыа Elective ........... сг 
TOTAL - 210 QUARTER HOURS 

Department of Theatre 


The Department of Theatre provides instruction and production experience to students inter- 
ested in developing their talents in the theatre art, whether as majors or non-majors. Conse- 
quently, a broad range of classroom, laboratory, and performance experiences is provided in 
acting, directing, scenic and lighting design, costume design, theatre technology, construction 
and crafts, theatre history, dramatic literature, theatre críticism, theatre administration and man- 
agement. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree is designed for students seeking to study theatre within the liberal 
arts curriculum. The B.A. (THLA) is for students who choose to study theatre as a humanistic 
discipline or who wish to concentrate in theatre history/criticism, dramatic literature, performance 
or production. 

The Bachelor of Fine Arts degree is for students who have specific professional goals in mind. 
The B.F.A. (TH) is for students seeking professional training and/or desiring an intensive program 
in a specific area of theatre. Admission to the program, generally at the end of six quarters of 
study at Auburn University or the end of the sophomore year, is by audition or presentation of 
portfolio for the Theatre faculty. Students are expected to maintain a 2.7 grade-point average in 
their area of emphasis, subject to continued quarterly review by the faculty. Final recommenda- 
tion for graduation is made after the successful presentation of a recital or a major role or the 
successful execution of a design or major project during the student's final year. 


Theatre B.F.A. — Performance Major 










































FRESHMAN YEAR 

TH 300 Theatre Lab renon 1 TH 300 Theatre Lab TH 300 Theatre Lab ............... 1 
EH 110 English Comp. . „5 TH 271 Play Analysis TH 261 Costume Construction wid 
TH 23! Theatre Tech. | .9 TH 265 Stage Makeup TH 284 Dance Techniques ..........2 
Core/History ** -. Core/History "* ......... Core/History ** ^ 9 

Sal ASA PC niaide мәле лала лалар SM 10! or Core/Science ... PA Ethics/Logic .. amet | 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

TH 300 Theatre Lab... con ! TH 300 Theatre Lab osisssa TH 300 Theatre Lab oD 
TH атта 9 2 TH 214Вед, Acting aerem. TH 212 Intermed. Voice .......2 
TH 240 Theat. Design ... „З TH 272 Dramatic Literature TH 314 Intermed, Acting 3 
Core/Math ** „5 ЕН 220 Great Books | -+ EH 221 Great Books | .... iB 

U 101 Soc, Cult. & Env “3s H He POM SOPOT « Us 103 Indiv. & Soc. 3 
- = — Fine Arts (MU or AT)** 3 

“JUNIOR YEAR 
TH 300 Theatre ар ................... 1 TH 300 Theatre Lab .. „n ТН 300 Theatre Lab... ! 
TH 311 Studio: Voice! . „2 TH  312Studio: Voice Ii .. weet! LM К aay 
TH 315 Studio; Acting | .... „3 TH 316 Studio: Acting II .. „Зз TH 317 Studio: Acting W. ur 3 
TH 371 Hist. ofthe Theatre | ........3 TH 372 Hist. of the Theatre 1. к». .3 ТН 373Hist of the Theatre III... 3 
TH „2 TH 4890г218 . v»« 2! ТК PERO RAT LS 2 
5 Core/Science * oe s D ЕН 400 Adv. Comp... 5 
SENIOR YEAR 

TH 1 TH 300 Theatre аб... 1 TH 300Theatrelab sss 
TH ..8 ТН 4125шфо:Мосе\.............. 2 TH 413 Studio:Voice МІ... wed 
TH 411 Studio: Voice IV ... 0 TH o ee eee „3 TH 417 Studio: Acting МІ. „9 
TH 415 Studio: Acting IV 3 TH 4890г318 . „2 TH 4890r318. Lag 
TH 48906318 ..... RG Ethics or Rigon „Б ANT, GY, PG OR SOC * "3 
PO 209 Amer. Government ......... 5 Electives .. „8 Electives ........................... 6 


E 








TOTAL - 192 QUARTER HOURS 


A course in anthropology, geography, psychology or sociology. 


For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 
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College of Liberal Arts 


Theatre B.F.A. — Design/Technology Major 


TH 
TH 


iii 


EH 


TH 
TH 





P2333 


u 101 Soc., Cult. & Env. .... 






















TH 300 Theatre Lab oon 1 TH TH 300 Theatre Lab 
TH 371 Hist. of Theatre |... 2 TH TH 321 Directing Fund. . aS 
TH Electives .. „8 TH TH 373 Hist. of Theatre II . E 
Core/Science ** .. . 5 TH  372Hist of Theatre 11 EH „8 
Fine Arts (АТ or MU) ”” .......... 3 EH 221 Great Books li......... ad 
SENIOR YEAR 
TH 300 Theatre Lab .................. TH 300 Theatre Lab ............ 1 TH 
Tech. & Design Elect. TH 376 Prod. Mgmt. & TD... S TH 
Tech. & nse Elect. 3 TH 





Gen. Education Elect. . 





TOTAL- - 192 QUARTER HOURS 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 


Theatre B.F.A. — Production/Management Major 








FRESHMAN YEAR 

TH 1 TH 300 Theatre Lab .... TH 300 Theatre Lab.......... Th 
TH í " 3 ТН 271 Play Analysis.. TH 261 Costume Const. 3 
TH 231 Theatre Tech. | 3 CSE 100Comp. Appl. TH 284 Dance Tech ..... 2 
HY 101 World History ... 3 HY HY 103 World History .... 3 
EH 110 English Comp. . 5 5 
TH 

TH 


u 101 Soc., Cult. & Env. 


cgzii 


MN  2310Prin. МОХ... 


Mtn TA ы 
iri 


7 





m bt ~ 


TOTAL - 192 QUARTER HOURS 
** For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
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School of Nursing 


EDETH K. KITCHENS, Dean 


THE SCHOOL OF NURSING, established in 1979, offers a program of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 

The nursing curriculum is designed to prepare beginning professional nurse generalists who 
are capable of fuctioning as members of the health-care team in providing care for individuals and 
groups in diverse settings. The program also provides an educational base for advancement in 
formal study, research and practice. The facilities and resources of the university are utilized to 
provide a broad academic background in the humanities and sciences. Graduates are eligible to 
take the NCLEX-RN examination to become registered nurses. 

A pre-professional program in Nursing Science is required of students seeking admission to 
the professional curriculum. The first two years of coursework are designated as Pre-Nursing 
(NS). The Professional Program (NUR) requires seven quarters of study, including classroom, 
laboratory and clinical experiences. 


Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


LEVEL I 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
EH 110 Eng. Comp.......... 5 U 102 Polit. Econ Uu 103 Indiv. in Society . 
u 101 Soc. & Culture .3 HY 102 World Hist, _........ 

MH 160 Pre-Calc. & Trig.. 5 SM 101 Concepts of М CH 102 Intro. Chem... 
NUR 101 Onent. to Nursing 2 CH 101 Intro. Chem." .. .2 Сн 103L Gen, Chem. Lab... 
"eC YOU, ud d Core Fine AnS™ ...................3 РО 212 Lifespan Hum. Dev. ......... 
S Elective ............. Ж — 


LEVEL II 






HY 101 World Hist. ... 




















EH 5 EH 221 Great Books Il..............5 МИҢ 201 Statistics ... 

HY 103 World Hist. ..... з ZY 250 Нот. Anat... .5 ТҮ 251 Physiology 

BY 101 Prin. o! Biology „5 MB 300 Gen. Microbiol „5 РА 218 Ethes........ 
3 * 





NFS 200 Nutr. & Health occ Eo GEOP EN БИМ. оне 
TOTAL — 95 QUARTER HOURS 


Curriculum in Professional Nursing (NUR) 








LEVEL III 
NUR 302 Dim. of Prof. Nsg. ........... 2 NUR 311 Nsg. Concepts Il .........12 NUR 313 Psy/Men. Hith, Nsg. .......7 
NUR ZY 441 Сіп. Рћузіоіоду............... 3 NUR 435 Info. Mgt. in Nsg: ............. 
NUR NUR 395 Pharmacology .........,3 NUR Elective esses 
NUR 312 Nsg. Concepts 111 
NUR Elective ................... ; 
NUR 312 Nsg. Concepts Ill .......... 12 
NUR 495 Mot, in Nursing ............... 3 
or 
NUR 313 Psy/Mental Hith. Nsg. ..... 7 
NUR. 435 Into, Mgt. in Neg. . 3 
NUR 495 Mgt. in Nsg = 
LEVEL IV 
NUR 422 F&C НИ. Nursing... or NUR 460 Nsg. Concepts IV ~: ог NUR 499 Senior Practicum „s: 15 
NUR 460 Nsg. Concepts IV ......... 12 NUR 422 F&C НИЛ. Nursing .........12 МИҢ 450 Senior Seminar .............3 
NUR 432 Nsg. Research ......... 3 EH 400 Engish Comp. B 0000 eene tenentem 


TOTAL — 210 QUARTER HOURS 
Students should take CH 101 unless they have had high school chemistry and scored at least 25 on the ACT or 
1130 on the SAT. See advisor for study plan taking CH 103. 

“* For University Core options to satisfy this requirement. see pages 40-41 


Admission 

Freshman eligibility is determined by the University Admissions Office. Admission require- 
ments are stated elsewhere in this Bulletin. High school mathematics, chemistry and biology 
courses are strongly recommended, along with other college preparatory courses in social sci- 
ence, history, literature and English composition. 

Transfers from other institutions must apply through the University Admissions Office. Review 
of transcripts by the School of Nursing will determine the amount of credit allowed for the pre- 
nursing requirements. Students planning to transfer are encouraged to contact the School of 
Nursing as soon as possible for advisement on transfer of credits. An overall GPA of at least 2.5 is 
required of students desiring to transfer into the School of Nursing from another curriculum on campus. 
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School of Nursing 


Registered nurses: The School of Nursing offers an Educational Advancement for Regis- 
tered Nurses (EARN) Program in which RN students may complete the requirements for the 
B.S.N. degree in one calendar year (four quarters) of full-time study beginning with summer quar- 
ter. A flexible format allows RN students to continue full-time employment. Registered nurse 
Students must complete the pre-nursing curriculum required of all nursing majors. Advanced 
placement within the third and fourth levels is determined by successful completion of a transition 
course and departmental testing. The School of Nursing should be contacted for further advisement, 

Professional Program: Admission to the professional program is open annually in fall quar» 
ter. Pre-nursing students must formally apply in February to the School of Nursing. Applicants are 
notifled by June 1 of acceptance or non-acceptance. If the number o! qualified applicants ex- 
ceeds the spaces available, a waiting list will be established for fall quarter of that academic year 
only. Due to limited enrollment, all students who meet minimum criteria may not be admitted 

Criteria for consideration for admission include a minimum GPA of 2.5, completion of the pre- 
nursing requirements, references and a completed application. The Admissions Committee con- 
siders, in addition to the above criteria, general conduct, health and extra-curricular activities. An 
interview may be required by the Schoo! of Nursing. 

Accelerated Nursing Degree Program: The School ot Nursing offers an Accelerated Nursing 
Degree (AND) Program which enables students who hold a bachelors or higher degree in an- 
other field to progress through the professional nursing curriculum in five quarters of full-time 
study beginning with the summer quarter. Students interested in the AND Program must com- 
plete specified pre-nursing courses prior to being considered for admission to the Professional 
curriculum. An undergraduate grade-point average of 2.5, a personal interview and satisfactory 
scores on pre-admission examinations are required tor admission to the AND Program. The 
School of Nursing should be contacted for further advisement. 


Academic Regulations 

An advisor from the faculty or statt is assigned to each student majoring іп nursing. Academic pro- 
gram planning is done with the advisors. Students should consult with their advisors each quarter. 

Advanced placement or CLEP credit in pre-nursing courses is granted according to university 
policies stated elsewhere in the Bulletin. No advanced standing is allowed in the natural sciences 
by the Schoo! of Nursing. Proficiency examinations or Advanced Placement (CEEB), with ac- 
cepted score, may be used for advanced placement. 

An overall grade-point average of 2.0 must be maintained for progression through the profes- 
sional program. Pre-nursing students who do not attain an overall grade-point average of at least 
2.5 at the beginning of the second year should consider alternative fields of study. 

A minimum grade of C is required in most pre-nursing courses. Transfer credit will not be 
granted tor courses in which a grade less than C is eamed, 

In the professional program, a minimum grade of C must be achieved in all courses, Because 
the professional nursing curriculum is designed for progressive development of nursing knowl- 
edge and skills, students who earn a grade less than C in a professional program course are not 
allowed to progress to the next course. The course in which the student earns a grade less than 
C may be repeated one time only. Students who do not satisfactorily complete a course and 
whose GPA falls below a 2.0 will be dropped from the professional program and must reapply. 
Transfer credit is not generally allowed for courses in the professional program. 


The Professional Program 


Facilities: The School of Nursing is housed in Miller Hall, where classrooms, an auditorium, a 
skills laboratory, a learning resource and computer center and faculty offices are located. Facili- 
ties for clinical nursing experiences include East Alabama Medical Center and other hospitals in 
the area, Lee County Mental Health Center, clinics, nursing homes, physicians’ offices, Lee 
County Public Health Department, public schools and industrial sites. Students are responsible 
for complying with policies and procedures required by agencies in which clinical work is done. 

Expenses: Students accepted into the professional program should expect to incur additional 
expenses. Uniforms, equipment, transportation to clinical sites, a health examination and liability 
and health insurance coverage are among the requirements. Detailed information is furnished by 
the Dean's Office at the time of admission. 

Accreditation: The School of Nursing operates with full approval of the Alabama Board of 
Nursing, and is accredited by the National League for Nursing. 
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School of Pharmacy 


Dean o! Pharmacy to be named 
CHARLES M. DARLING, Associate Dean 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY offers two professional degrees and two graduate de- 
grees. The professional degrees are a Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy and a Pharm.D. 
Graduate degrees, a Master of Science and a Doctor of Philosophy, are described in the 
Graduate School Bulletin. 

The Bachelor of Science Curriculum is fully accredited and requires three years in the 
professional school atter completion of two years in the pre-professional program. The Doc- 
tor of Pharmacy program requires work beyond the baccalaureate program. 

The undergraduate degree in pharmacy is a necessary requisite for licensure for the prac- 
tice of pharmacy in each of the 50 states and also the territories of the United States. Also, 
completion of the program prepares students for careers In those areas of pharmacy not 
requiring licensure, 

Pharmacists provide personal health services that assure safety and efficacy in the pro- 
curing, storing, prescribing, compounding, dispensing, delivering, administering and use of 
drugs and related articles. Among these services are maintenance о! patient medication pro- 
files, monitoring of drug therapy, counseling patients in matters of health and providing health 
and drug information for nurses, physicians, and other health care practitioners. 

Opportunities for graduates exist in community pharmacy, institutional pharmacy, indus- 
trial pharmacy (research, product development, analytical control, product manufacture, 
sales and distribution), wholesale pharmacy, public health, health care funding agencies and 
regulatory agencies. There are also opportunities in research and teaching in an academic 
environment. 


Admission 

Course requirements for admission to the School of Pharmacy may be satisfied by 
completion of the six-quarter pre-pharmacy curriculum outlined in the Pre-Professional Cur- 
ricula in the College of Sciences and Mathematics. Any or all of these requirements may be 
met by transfer of credit from other institutions. Transfer students from junior colleges may 
receive no more than 102 quarter hours credit for the pre-pharmacy curriculum. 

Admission is limited and is contingent upon available facilities and faculty. To be consid- 
ered for admission the applicant must have a satisfactory GPA based on all courses at- 
tempted as well as a satisfactory science index (GPA on all mathematics and science 
courses). A grade of D on any required course will not be accepted. 

Students are accepted into the School of Pharmacy once a year, during fall quarter. Appli- 
cations should be submitted not later than February 1. To be considered for admission to the 
School of Pharmacy, the applicant must forward to the Pharmacy Admissions Committee a 
completed application, a photograph, two interview report forms, two letters of recommenda- 
tion and complete transcripts of all work attempted, along with a list of courses in progress 
and courses planned before admission to the pharmacy curriculum. Applicants must appear 
for a personal interview with the Pharmacy Admissions Committee upon request. Applicants 
are notified as to acceptance or denial no later than July 15. 

it applicants have not previously attended Auburn University, they must also be accepted 
by the Admissions Office betore their application to the School of Pharmacy can be consid- 
ered. For university applications write Admissions Office, Auburn University, Alabama, 
36849-5145. 

Any student in the pharmacy curriculum who is subjected to academic suspension and 
desires to re-enter the School of Pharmacy must. in addition to complying with the pertinent 
university regulations, be approved by the Pharmacy Admissions Committee for re-admis- 
sion. 
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School of Pharmacy 


Guidelines to Academic Performance 


|. GENERAL 


A. The implementation of all guidelines will be in addition to those existing policies and stan- 
dards of the University. 

B. GPAs will be calculated only from professional coursework. Professional coursework is de- 
fined as those required and elective courses listed in the "Curricula in Pharmacy: Bachelor 
of Science" and any additional courses approved by the faculty. 

C. The student must observe prerequisites and corequisites stated in the current AU Bulletin. 


Il. ACADEMIC STANDARDS 

A. Astudent must earn passing credit in at least 12 hours of professional coursework to receive 
one quarter of residency credit. The student who earns passing credit in 6-11 hours of 
profesional coursework will receive one-half quarter of residency credit. 

B. A student must maintain a minimal GPA cumulative record of 2.0 on all professional 
coursework. A student whose cumulative GPA falls below 2.0 will be placed on academic 
probation. 

1. The student will remain on probation for the next three quarters of enrollment. 

2. By the end of the probationary period, the student must have earned a 2.0 cumulative 
GPA or the student's name will be removed from the rolls of the School of Pharmacy. 

3. During the probationary period, the student may take any prolessional coursework for 
which the prerequisites have been met. Exception: clerkship and externship courses 
may not be taken by a student whose School of Pharmacy cumulative GPA is less 
than 2.0. 

4. A student may not be placed on probation more than once. Instead of a second proba- 
tion, the student's name will be removed from the rolls of the School of Pharmacy. 

5, A cumulative record of 2.0 in professional coursework 15 required tor graduation in the 
School of Pharmacy. 

C. All F graded professional coursework must be successtully repeated as soon as the course 
is offered again. 

D. A course in which a student received a grade of B or A may not be repeated under any 
conditions. 

E. A course in which a student received a grade of C may be repeated only if all courses in 
which an F or D had been earned have been successfully repeated with a C or above. 

F. No required course in the professional curriculum may be repeated more than twice 

Appeals to these Guidelines may be made to the Professional and Academic Standards 

Committee through its chairperson. 


Licensure Requirements 


The Alabama State Board of Pharmacy (BOARD) regulates the practice of pharmacy in 
the state. In brief, the requirements for licensure are: 

1. B.S, in Pharmacy or Pharm.D. degree from an accredited School of Pharmacy. 

2. A total of 1,500 hours of practical experience under the supervision of a registered precep- 
tor, 400 hours of which must be completed atter graduation. 

3. Students are eligible to and should file an application with the BOARD for registration as an 
extern/intern at the time they enroll in the School of Pharmacy. Periods of any work experi- 
ence must be reported to the Secretary of the Board within 10 days of beginning and within 
10 days after ending the experience or at intervals ot 16 weeks, whichever first occurs. 

4, Graduates of accredited schools of pharmacy are eligible to take the BOARD examination. 
Applications for taking the BOARD examination may be obtained from the dean's office. 

5. The Office of the Dean of the School of Pharmacy will be glad to respond to questions on 
licensure. Alternatively, request for information can be referred directly to; Mr. Jerry Moore, 
Secretary, Alabama State Board of Pharmacy, One Perimeter Park South, Suite 425 So., 
Birmingham, Ala. 35243. 


Continuing Education and Extension Services 


Continuing education and extension service programs are available to pharmacists 
throughout the year. Faculty members of the School of Pharmacy, as well as practicing phar- 
macists and industry leaders and consultants in state and federal governmental agencies 
serve as instructors. 

The Alabama Board of Pharmacy requires 15 clock hours of approved continuing educa- 
tion as a requirement for renewal of each pharmacist's controlled substances permit. 
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School of Pharmacy 


Curricula In Pharmacy 



















Bachelor of Science 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ZY 560 Mammalian Phys. | .......5 ZY 561 Mammalian Phys.|l........5 РС 347 Human Pathology ............ 5 
CH 518 Biochemistry ....... ..4 CH  519Biochemistry ......... ..4& PY A419Ess.Drug. Асі... 5 
PCS 464 Jurisprudence ..... „З РҮ 301 Pharmaceutics I... „4 РҮ 302 Pharmaceutics Il .4 
PCS 362 Іп. Med. Info. Syst... 3 PCS 316 Mod. Mths.Drug. An. 4 ЕН 400 Adv. Composition ... „Б 
SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Fourth Quarter Fifth Quarter Sixth Quarter 
PY 420 Med. Сһет.!...............4 PY 421 Мед. Сһет.!!................ 4 РҮ 422Med. Chem. |\!................ 4 
PY 531 Pharmacology I ... ..4 PY 532 Pharmacology II ... »4 РҮ 533 Pharmacology IlI 4 
PY 401 Pharmaceutics III . «4 PC 447 Therapeutics II ...... «4 PC 448 Therapeutics IIl.. E 
PC 446 Therapeutics | . ..4 PCS 469 Drug. Lit. Rivi & An. .....4 РҮ 403 Pharmaceutics IV .4 
Prof. Elective .......................... 3 РСЗ 471 Prof, Сотт.!.... TA 
THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
Fall or Winter Quarter SU/FA or WI/SP SU/FA or WUSP 
Prot. Electives ...................... 14 PC 458 1п51. Extnshp. ses 8 РС 460 Clarkship ......................... 8 
PCS 465 Phar, Oper. Syst... 4 PC 459 Comm. Extnshp. ............. 8 PC 461 Clerkship Elect... 8 
TOTAL — 159 QUARTER HOURS (B.S.) 
NOTES: 
1. Proficiency in typing is required of all entering students. 
2. Students are encouraged to participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant 
during their junior or senior year, and to a wholesale drug company during their senior year. 
3. A set of Class C, metric and Apothecaries' weights, which may be purchased from ASP, is 
required for Pharmacy laboratories. 
4. Students enrolled in clerkship or externship courses are required to furnish personal profes- 
sional liability insurance and CPR recertification. 
5. All pharmacy elective courses are acceptable for option credit. Faculty advisors will provide 
information on any non-pharmacy elective courses which are acceptable. 
6. A student who is qualified and has the prerequisites may take up to 10 hours of graduate 


coursework in the fifth year; however, such work cannot be applied toward both the under- 
graduate and graduate degrees. 
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School of Pharmacy 


Doctor of Pharmacy 


Baccalaureate graduates of accredited schools/colleges of pharmacy are eligible for ad- 
mission to the program. Individuals interested in applying to the program should submit an 
application to the Doctor of Pharmacy Program Admissions Committee prior to February 1 
preceding the fall quarter in which admission is desired. The program is designed to interface 
with the baccalaureate curriculum, but at this time the program is in addition to the baccalau- 
reate program and of limited enrollment. 

The Doctor of Pharmacy curriculum consists of a didactic and a clerkship phase. The 
didactic phase is a sequence of courses taught in the classroom setting on the Auburn Uni- 
versity campus. The clerkship phase is experiential learning taught at affiliated clinical sites 
in the region. 


Doctor of Pharmacy Curriculum 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
3 PC 503 Аеѕеагсһ Methods 1! ......3 РС 520 Drug Induced Disease ..... 
3 PC  521ApplP'coknetics......4 РС 512 Adv. Therapeu. IM... 
PC 510 Adv. Therapeutics |........ 6 РС 511 Adv. Therapeutics |) ..6 РС 532 Adv. Patient Mon. III ....... 
2s. 8 PC 504 Drug Info, Ret. & An .2 PCS 531 Clin, Phar. Adm. ............. 
EE See PC 531 Adv. Pat. Monit. Il ....,.......1 PC 505 Drug Info, Ret. & An. il... 2 








SPRING/SUMMER/FALL'WINTER QUARTERS 
PC 541 edie rae аита! Practice... = — 
PC 542 Clinical Seminar... "y 


PC553 Clerkship — Ambulatory Care ... 
PC554 Clerkship — — General Internal Medicine . 
Four Elective Clerkships (five weeks each) ... 


1 
1 
9 
.9 
“9 
.9 
TOTAL — 121 QUARTER HOURS (PHARM.D,) 
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College of Sciences and Mathematics 


STEWART W. SCHNELLER, Dean 
LAWRENCE C. WIT, Associate Dean 
JOHN D. WEETE, Associate Dean for Research 
THOMAS J. CARRINGTON, Acting Associate Dean for Academic Affairs 
WILLIAM J. DORGAN, Assistant Dean for Pre-Health Professions 


THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS provides programs in the physical 
sciences, life sciences and mathematical sciences a! both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. In addition, the College offers scientific and mathematical service courses for students 
enrolled in most of the other colleges and schools. The College includes the following aca- 
demic areas: Biochemistry, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Microbiology, Phys- 
ics, Biological Statistics, Wildlife Science and Zoology. The Arboretum, Nuclear Science 
Center, and Plant Molecular Genetics Laboratory are also included in the College of Sci- 
ences and Mathematics. 


Undergraduate Degrees 

1. Four-year bachelor's degree programs are offered in two areas: 

a. Departmental curricula are available in botany, chemistry, biochemistry, geology, earth 
science, laboratory and medical technology. microbiology, molecular biology, marine biol- 
ogy, mathematics, applied mathematics, applied discrete mathematics, physics, wildlife sci- 
ence and zoology. 

b. Pre-professional curricula are offered in pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-optometry, 
pre-physical therapy, pre-occupational therapy, pre-pharmacy and pre-veterinary medicine, 

Embodied in these curricula are the requirements of the University Core Curriculum. 

2. Admission — The academic requirements and demands on majors in sciences and 
mathematics necessitate a high school preparation of high intellectual quality. The following 
is recommended as a minimum preparation: English, four units; mathematics (including alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry and analytical geometry), tour units; chemistry, one unit; biology, 
one unit; history, literature, social science, two or three units. Both physics and foreign lan- 
guage are highly recommended. 

Transfers from other institutions must apply through the Admissions Office. The College of 
Sciences and Mathematics allows credit for courses completed with grades of C or better 
provided the courses contain equivalent content to Auburn courses or can be logically substi- 
tuted for Auburn courses. Junior college credit is disallowed for courses taught at Auburn on 
the 300-level or higher. 

Transfers from on-campus may declare a major in the College of Sciences and Mathemat- 
ics if they: (1) have a cumulative Auburn GPA of at least 2.0 (on all work attempted) and (2) 
have completed at least 10 hours of Auburn University coursework in the desired major with 
at least a 2.0 GPA in all such courses. Courses in the major are those carrying the appropri- 
ate ргеїїх(еѕ) of the intended curriculum. Students not meeting these standards may enroll in 
the General Sciences and Mathematics (GSM) curriculum if they have not reached senior 
standing (144 hours). Students in the GSM curriculum may declare a Sciences and Math- 
ematics major after satisfying the above requirements. A student who enters the GSM cur- 
riculum because he/she is not qualified to declare a major can remain in GSM for a maximum 
of four quarters or until senior standing is reached. If after this the student is still not qualified 
to declare a major, he/she will be disenrolled from the College of Sciences and Mathematics. 

Academic Residency Requirements — Newly enrolled students in the College of Sciences 
and Mathematics will be issued an academic warning at the end of any quarter in which: (1) 
the cumulative GPA drops below 2.0, or (2) the GPA in the major, excluding 100-level 
courses, is less than 2.0. Any student issued an academic warning, except a freshman with 
fewer than three quarters in residence, will be transferred to the GSM curriculum at the end of 
any quarter in which the grade-point deficiency in the major exceeds 13 (see section on 
"Probation" in this Bulletin for an explanation on how to compute grade-point deficiency). 
Students who are removed from a major must bring the GPA in the major (excluding 100- 
level courses) up to 2.0 within four quarters, or they will be disenrolled from the College of 
Sciences and Mathematics. |! a student is a senior at the time he/she is removed from a 
major, or if one becomes a senior while designated GSM, he/she is likewise disenrolled. A 
student cannot graduate while enrolled in the GSM curriculum. 
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College of Sciences and Mathematics 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy degrees are offered in the College of Sci- 
ances and Mathematics. Degree programs are described in the Graduate Schoo! Bulletin. 


Dual Degree Program in Engineering 


This program provides for enrollment in a curriculum of the College of Sciences and Math- 
ematics for approximately three academic years and in the College of Engineering for ap- 
proximately two academic years. 

The student must complete the basic requirements of the University Core Curriculum and 
the requirements for a major within a department in the College of Sciences and Mathemat- 
ics. The student is not required to complete any minors or take the usual number of hours of 
electives. Thus, he/she may transfer to the College of Engineering after the end of the junior 
year. Following completion of the academic requirements tor one of the 11 baccalaureate 
degrees in the College of Engineering, two degrees will be awarded: a Bachelor of Science 
degree ín the Sciences and Mathematics major, and a bachelor's degree in the designated 
engineering field. 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering 

An interdisciplinary curriculum in materials engineering is administered by the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering in the College of Engineering. It is conducted cooperatively by 
academic departments of the College of Engineering and the College of Sciences and Math- 
ematics through a faculty Materials Engineering Curriculum Committee. 


Curriculum in Geological Engineering 

An interdisciplinary curriculum in geological engineering is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering in the College of Engineering. It is conducted cooperatively by the 
Department of Civil Engineering and the Department of Geology in the College of Sciences 
and Mathematics. 


Teacher Education 

Students with majors in mathematics or the sciences who wish also to prepare for certilica- 
tion as teachers in secondary schools may pursue the dual objective of completing the re- 
quirements for the B.S. degree in their major and the requirements of the Teacher Education 
Program. 

Students who choose the dual objective program should declare this intent to their depart- 
mental advisors by the end of their sophomore year. Students pursuing the dual objective 
plan will be assigned an advisor in the College of Education who will advise them on all 
matters involving requirements for completing the Teacher Education Program. See detailed 
discussion of admission and retention procedures for teacher education elsewhere in this 
Bulletin. 


Cooperative Education Programs 

Cooperative Education Programs give students an opportunity to integrate their academic 
training with relevant work experience. Students alternate between school and a work as- 
signment provided through the Director of the Cooperative Education Program. 


Advisory Services for Students 

Before a major is declared, the dean's office provides counseling services to the student. 
After a major is declared, the head of the department (or their designee) in which the student 
majors becomes the student's advisor and is charged with outlining the student's major and 
minor work. 


The University Honors Program 


This program offers individual learning opportunities, the possibility of accelerated entry 
into a master's program, and participation in honors courses to entering freshmen with ex- 
traordinarily high academic aptitude. 
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College of Sciences and Mathematics 


The General Sciences and Mathematics Curriculum (GSM) 


This curriculum is primarily tor freshmen who have not decided on a specific major field of 
study and for transfer students having deficiencies which preclude their acceptance in a de- 
gree program, Freshmen entering this curriculum must declare a major by the end of their 
fourth quarter. Transfer students must complete a specific approved program designed to 
clear their admission to a major field of study. 










The General Curriculum (GSM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

EH. 410 Eng. Comp. „su... Б Foreign Language" .................5 Foreign Language ~.. 

Science Requisite'" M5 Science Requisite** ............ 45 Science Requisite** = 
MH 161 An Geom. & Calc** .... 8. МН 162 An Geom 8 Calc —48 МН 163AnGeom &Calc. . 
U 101 Soc. & Culture ......... 3 y 102PoltEcon. ...........3  U 103 Indiv. in Soc .... E: 

ROTC or Elective ................... 1 ROTC or Elective -T ROTC or Elective .... 1 





* Students with a strong background in foreign language are encouraged to complete a year of language in the 
freshman year 

** Science requirement must be satisfied by taking courses trom the following sequences: BI 101-102-103: CH 103- 
104-105 or CH 111-112-113 and labs; GL 110-111 and 240; or PS 205-206-207 or PS 220-221-222 and labs. 

"* Students not prepared tor MH 161 must pass MH 160. 


Departmental Curricula 

Departmental curricula leading to the Bachelor of Science degree include botany, chemis- 
try, biochemistry, geology, earth science, microbiology, molecular biology, marine biology, 
laboratory and medical technology, mathematics, applied mathematics, applied discrete 
mathematics, physics, wildlife science and zoology. 


Botany 

The Botany major is for students interested in fundamental plant sciences. The required 
courses serve as a basis of knowledge of plants and future experimentation with plant sys- 
tems. Proper elective selection prepares students for various careers in the plant sciences. 














Curriculum in Botany (BY) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

Ві — 101 Prin, of Biology 2...5 BI 102 PlantBiology 5 В! 103 Animal Biology... 5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal * ....... .5 MH 162An Geom &Cal ........5 CH 104 Fund. Chem... T a 
EH 7110 English Comp. „5 СН 103 Fund. Chem.. ..4 CH 104 Fund. Chem. Lab ......... 1 
у 101 Soc. & Cult. .... 3 CH 103 Fund Chem. Lab.. 1 MH Elect. or DMS 215°... 5 
NUNT RT u 102 Poit. Econ ..........3 Ч 103 indiv. & Soc. m 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Org. Сһет................ aA CH 2080rg Chem. ...... 4 ТҮ 300 Genetics . ~-r 5 
CH 207 Org. Cheri. Lab ... 1 CH 208 Ого. Chem. Lab =e Core/Fine AMS ™ 3 
. 3 3 Core/History ** 3 
5 „5 PA 102 Intro, to Ethics 5 
BY О BV, 200 ut S19 Lco eso esc 5 
EH 4 PS 206 Intro. Physics a 
1 PS 206 Phys. Lab uA 
5 Electives ... m: 
BY 3 o слала 15 

BY 5 


* Students without adequate training for MH 161 must first pass MH 160 

** For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 

** Special Problems requirements are arranged in consultation with an advisor 

In consultation with an advisor, 10 hours of BY electives and 20 hours of additional electives will be scheduled. These electives 
preferably should be selected trom one of the following two lists depending upon area of interest or concentration. Basic and 
advanced ROTC up to a total of 12 quarter hours may be scheduled from remaining free electives List A: BY 460, 470, 505, 
506, 507, 509, 510, 513, 514, 515, 517, 518; GL 205; PLP 306; ZY 241, 303, 306, 436, 516,517. List B: BY 460, 470, 514,515, 
550; CH 518, 518L, 519, 519L, 521; MB 300, 522, 522L. 540, 542, 543, 543L, 545; ZY 310, 519. 
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Chemistry 


This American Chemical Society accredited curriculum prepares students for careers in 
both pure and applied chemistry with a dual emphasis on classroom and laboratory experi- 
ence. A flexible senior year allows students to tailor the program ta their individual profes- 
sional goals. Graduates will be prepared to enter the profession immediately or continue for 
advanced degree programs. The senior research program is designed to introduce students 
to modern advanced techniques and approaches to chemical research in an area of their 
interests by completing an individual research project in conjunction with a faculty advisor. 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 













FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter 
CH 111 General Chem. .........4 CH 112 балета! Chem. ................4 
CH 111LGen. Chem, Lab... ! CH 112LGen. Chem. Lab 1 
МН 161 Ап. Geom. & Cal” u.. 5 МН 162Ап Geom & Cal DEO. 
EH 110 Eng. COMP: -~se 5 Core/History'** n З 
ROTC or Elective .................. ! ROTC or Electve ...................1 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..... 4 СН 3 CH 209 Org, Chemistry 
CH 207LOrganic Chem. Lab. ....1 CH 2 CH 209LOrg Chem. Lab 
MH 264 Ап. Geom. & Cai............. 5 МН 3 MH 266 Тор. Lin. Algebra 
PS 220 беп. Physics | ....... з PS 3 PS 222 беп Physics |11 
PS  220LGen, Physics Lab „=й - PS 1 PS 222( беп Physics Lab 
Core/History""" .. .9 ЕН 5 ЕН 221 Great Books II 
ROTC or Elective ..... 1 1 ROTC or Elective .......... 












CH 507 Physical Chemistry ..... 4 CH 508 Physical Chemistry CH 509 Physical Chemistry ..........4 
CH  507L Physical Chem. Lab.....1 СН 508LPhysical Chem. Lab ... CH 5091Рһув Chem. Lab... 1 
FL Foreign ore a ^ 5 FL Foreign Language ................. FL Foreign Language ...............5 
EH  400or404.. ee. CH 305 Anal. Chem... v CH 513 Anal. Chemistry .... 5 
TE CH  305LAnal. Chem, Lab PS 320 Modem Physics 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 510 Int. Inorg. Chem. 58 CH $11 Int Inorg. Chem. il,.......5 О 103 Indiv, in Soc .. 3 
CH 504 Intr. MO Meth. #.. „5 CH  512Chem. Thermo. ## 5 Elechve .............. 6 
CH 490 Spec. Prob. Chem. ........ 5 u 102 Polit Econ. _......... Core/Philosophy"" 5 
у 101 Soc. & Cult. ......... 3 Core/Fine Arts ™ ........ —— 





TOTAL — 198 QUARTER HOURS 
* Students not prepared for MH 161 must pass MH 160. See advisor for détails 
* German, French, Japanese, or Russian through the first year sequence 
For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
Or CH 518/518L 
Or CH 518/518L or 519/519L 


Curriculum in Biochemistry (BCH) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter 

CH 111 General Chem. ............... CH  112General Chem. ................ 
CH 111LGen. Chem, Lab ........... CH  112LGen. Chem. Lab .. 
MH 161 Ап. Geom. & Cal.” .......... MH 162 Ал Geom & Cal. 


1*1 








—o — 2 





“wwa 


EH 110 Eng. Comp, naus Core/History** ....................... 
ROTC or Elective ... 222 CoreFine Arts "" . 
— M — ROTC or Elective ... 


CH 207 Organic Chemistry ........ 
CH  207LOrganic Chem Lab. 

MH 264 Ап Geom & Cal... 
PS. 220Gen Physics! .......... 
PS  220LGen Physics Lab. 






= о a оше» 
ma in = о оо о 


ROTC or Elective .................. 











CH 507 Physical Chemistry ......... 4 CH 24 
CH  507LPhysical Chem.Lab.....1 CH EY 
Y 101 SOC, & Суи. ..................3 ZY 4 
EH 400 07 404 en & CH 3 

Elective _............. „з CH ve 2 
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SENIOR YEAR 






CH 518 Biochemistry ................ 4 CH 511 Int (лого. Chem. Il..........5 ОН 521 Biochemistry... 4 
CH 5161 Biochemistry Lab..........1 CH 519 Biochemistry ssns. „4 CH 513 An. Chemistry E 
CH 510 Int. Inorg. Chem. ossos 5 CH 519L Biochemistry Lab...........1 Elective ..... “В 
CH 490 Spec: Prob Chem. .....5 Core/Philosophy ** .........5 Ue BS S 


TOTAL — 200 QUARTER HOURS 
Students not prepared for MH 161 must pass MH 160, See advisor tor details 
** or University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41 


Geology 


This curriculum prepares the student broadly in geology for an intelligent selection of em- 
ployment or of a graduate program of study that will permit specialization in one or more of 
the many aspects of the science. Geological employment ranges from federal and state ser- 
vice through university/college and industrial programs to private consulting. The following 
four-year program satisfies requirements for a Bachelor of Science degree 

















Curriculum in Geology (GL) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

в 101 Prin. of Biology 5 в 102 Plant Biology .5 ВІ  103Animal Biology. ...........,... 

Gi 110 Physical Geology ....... 5 GL 111 Hist. Geology ..5 МН 161 Ап. Geom. & Cal.  ........ 

EH  110English Comp. .. «5 РА 102 Inte. Ethics... 5 HY 1030123 

HY  1010r121......".—.. 9. HY 902 09 122 2.0 3 лут E 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

EH 220 Great Books! .... ..8 GL 206 Inv. Paleozoology..........5 GL 240 Struct, Geology 

MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal „5 МН  163An Geom. & Cal. ... .5 ЕН 221 Great Books 1! _. 

CH  103Fund. Chem, ## 4.4. CH 104 Fund. Chem. ss.. 4 CH 105 Fund, Chem....... 

CH  103LGen. Chem Lab . 1 CH 104LGen, Chem. Lab An, CH 105LGan, Chem. Lab 
————ÓÁÁ 77 ЕЕРЕЕ d Elective .. TAA 
During the Summár Cuartet folowing the sophomore year, the student should take GL 215 (6) "^ GL 231 a. 

JUNIOR YEAR 
ERE 2. eve 3 GL 302 Optical Min. ..... GL 305 Ign. & Met. Pet... 5 

GL 301 Mineralogy . .5 PS  206Intr Phys. li .... EH 400 Adv. Comp. ** „Б 

PS 205 іг Physics 1 .. us PS PS 207 Intr, Phys. III .. | 

PS 205 Intr. Phys Lab. „113 CL PS. 207 Inte. Phys. Lab ... 211. 

u 10! Soc. & Cul... 3. Ш U  103Indivin SOG sss З 

GL  401Sed Pet. sos 79 5 GL GL Geology Elective .......... 5 

GL а E Elective .................. 5 GL Tech. Elective ............ „5 
Elective .. ME Core/Fine Arts ** .„-3 





TOTAL — 203 QUARTER HOURS 

# Students not prepared for МН 161 must pass МН 160. 

## Chemistry may be started with CH 101. See advisor for details. 

* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-4! 
GEOLOGY ELECTIVES AND TECHNICAL ELECTIVES: See advisor for details 


Earth Science 

This currículum prepares the student for employment with environmental, geological, and/ 
or engineering consulting firms, federal or state agencies or support companies in the petro- 
leum industry. It is also an excellent option for those wishing to combine majors (with busi- 
ness, civil engineering, education or law, for example) for broader employment potential or 
graduate studies. The following four-year program satisfies the requirements for a Bachelor 
of Science degree. 


Curriculum in Earth Science (GES) 










FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Third Quarter 

BI 101 Prin. of Biology .....„„-. 5 ВІ ВІ 103 Animal Biology........-...... 5 
GL 110 Physical Geology . 5 GL 161 An. Geom. & Cal.# eS 
EH 110 English Comp. . 5 PA „2 
HY 1010г 121............„.. м. BY word 
» B. EH B 

5 GL «S 

4 CH d 

1 CH , nee 

3 U 101 Soc. & Cult. 3 








During the Summer Quarter following the sophomore year, the student should take GL 215 (6) and GL 231 (2) 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FL Foreign Lang... 5 FL Foreign Lang, ......... 5 ЕН 400 Adv. Comp ** 5 
GL 301 Mineralogy . 5 GL Geology Elective... -5 FL Formign Lang 5 
u 103 Indiv. in Soc. . 3 PS 2051!ntPhys bn. PS 206 t Phys. II ......... 4 
Computer Science 3 PS 205 Physicslab....... 1 PS 206 Physics Lab ! 
Vt Vente ЕЕЕ CoreiFine Arts **..................3 с: с: җе з nt 
SENIOR YEAR 
GL Geol, Elecbve ee 5 Technical Elecitve ununa 5 GL Geol, Elective ..........-.. 5 
PS 207 10. Phys M sss З Technical Elecitva e 5 Technical Elecitve .. 5 
PS 207 Physics Lab a | Elective . 5 ple ЖЫ Жо. 1+ | 
GEOLOGY ELECTIVES (20 HOURS) 


A minimum of one course trom each group. GROUP 1: GL 205, 206. GROUP 2: GL 302. 305. 421. GROUP IGL 407. 411: 


TOTAL — 204 QUARTER HOURS 
8 Students not prepared tor MH 161 must pass MH 160 
*w Chemistry may be started with CH 101. See advisor for details 
"For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
TECHNICAL ELECTIVES: See advisor for details 


Geological Engineering 


The curriculum in geological engineering is an interdisciplinary curriculum offered coop- 
eratively by the departments of Civil Engineering (College of Engineering) and Geology (Col- 
lege of Sciences and Mathematics). The curriculum is administered by the College of Engi- 
neering and monitored by a faculty Geological Engineering Curriculum Committee. 

The program consists of 203 quarter hours of courses representing 12 academic quarters 
and one summer quarter when students are required to take Geological Field Methods (of- 
tered summers only), a part of the engineering design requirement for ABET accreditation. 
The curriculum consists of the general freshman requirements of the College of Engineering, 
rigorous mathematics and chemistry (through organic chemistry, CH 201) and a complement 
of basic engineering and geology courses. 

The objective of the program is to produce graduates prepared to pass the Fundamentals 
of Engineering (FE) test, and ultimately, the test(s) for registration as a professional engineer 
and/or professional geologist. Students will also be well prepared for advanced degree pro- 
grams in engineering or geology. The curriculum emphasizes the physics, chemistry, hydrol- 
ogy and geology of the near-surface portions of the crust, which are the major portions in- 
volved with geotechnical, water supply, ground water contamination and waste disposal 
problems. Subjects related to mining and mineral engineering are not emphasized. 

See Curriculum in Geological Engineering (GE) in College of Engineering. 


Laboratory Technology and Medical Technology 


This curriculum, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Laboratory Technology or 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, is designed to prepare students for medical 
laboratory careers in fields such as public health, bacteriology, environmental testing, indus- 
trial quality control, research and forensic science. Graduates ol this curriculum may choose 
to qualify as certified medical technologists. This can be accomplished by successfully com- 
pleting a 12-month training period (rotating hospital internship) in an accredited School of 
Medical Technology and passing a national certifying examination. 

The requirement for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Laboratory Technology is the 
successful completion of the 12 quarters of the laboratory technology curriculum. Upon 
graduation a student may enter the work force in a laboratory field or may choose to begin a 
12-month training period in a School of Medical Technology. Upon completion of the training 
and successful completion of a national certitying examination, the graduate will be certified 
as a medical technologist. 

The Medical Technology option leads to the Bachelor of Science degree in Medical Tech- 
nology (conferred by Auburn University). Degree requirements include successful comple- 
tion of the first nine quarters of the laboratory technology curriculum and of the 12-month 
period in a School of Medical Technology approved by the National Accrediting Agency for 
Clinical Laboratory Sciences (NAACLS) and by the head of the Department of Chemistry at 
Auburn University. This school! must be affiliated with Auburn University. Graduates of this 
curriculum should plan to become certified medical technologists by passing one of the na- 
lional certifying examinations administered by an approved certifying body. 
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Further requirements for the Medical Technology Option include: (1) Auburn University 
students transferring into medical technology must complete one academic year (54 hours) 
in the laboratory technology curriculum preceeding the year of internship, and (2) transfers 
from other institutions must complete the junior year of the laboratory technology curriculum 
at Auburn príor to internship. 


Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


















FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH  103Fund Cham. n... A CH 104 Fund. Chem. ... 4 CH 245 
CH 103L Lab.............. 1 CH 104LLab.......... 1 CH — 1 
EH  110English Comp. . 5 МН  1614An.Geom. & Cal. .5 РА 218 Ethics & Hith. Sc... - 
Core/History ** .... 3 Core/History ** . 9 Core/History ** ...... wd 
LT 101 Orientation ... 1 BI 101 Prin. Biology ... .5 PS 200Fnd. ol Physics . EM 1 
ROTC or Elective .... й] ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 207 Org, Chem. . 
CH 207L Lab......... 
EH 220 Great Books I ... 
ZY 250 Human Anatomy .. 


CH 208 Org. Chem. . 
CH 2081 Lab............ 
ZY 251 Physiology ...... 
EH 221 Great Books 11. 


= о ит сл ~ 
















Сотріг. Prog.” .... Uu 101 Soc. & Cult.. 
ROTC or Elective . ROTC or Elective ... 
JUNIOR YEAR 
LT LT 401 Adv. Hematology .......5 LT 405 Immunohem. .... 
MB MB 543 immunology .... -4 ТҮ 411 Parasitology... 
u MB  543LImmuno. Lab. -2 U  103lndiv.in Soc. 
DMS 215 or PG 315 ........... -5 EH 400 or EH404........... 
SENIOR YEAR 
LT 525 Clin. instr... CH 519 Вїосһет....................фў CH 520 Clin. Biochem. ....... 
CH 518 Biochem. zy MB 522 Gene E&R DNA 
Tech. Elective .. Tech. Elective 





TOTAL - 200 QUARTER HOURS 
* One computer programming course may be selected from CSE 204 or DMS 210 or 216 
*' For University Core options to satisfy this requirement, see pages 40-41. 
Technical Electives: BY 505, 514; LT 422; PS 206, 207; PY 316, 535, ZY 303, 310. 440, 441, 509, 520, 524 and up to six hours 
advanced ROTC. 
Students are urged to select courses from the technical electives to give them an area о! expertise 


Curriculum in Medical Technology (MDT) 














FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
CH .4 CH  104Fund.Chem. - 
CH T CH 1 
EH ..B MH 5 
3 3 
LT 1 8l 6 
«d ust 
CH 207 Org. Chem. ... 4 CH 3 
CH 2071. Lab.......... 1 CH 2 
EH 220 Great Books | 5 ТҮ ‚Б 
ZY 250 Human Anatomy 5 EH D 
, Prog,” -~ з U b A 
ROTC or ies m 1 ROTC or Elective .... wd ROTC or Elective .. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 518 Biochemistry ..... CH 519 Biochemistry CH 520 Clin. Biochem. .... 
Lt LT 401 Adv, LT 405 Immunohemat. 


AU РИК 
EH 4000г 404 .. 


МВ 543 Immunology 
MB 5431 Immuno. Lab.. 
DMS 215 or PG 315 .. 

MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY OPTION- (PROFESSIONAL YEAR} - A 12-month training e uod" atan issued 
School of Medical Technology. 


tco Uu Uo o5 
ою boa 





SENIOR YEAR 
«5 MOT 405Cl ET 
^. MDT 407 CI. Serology ............. 
TOTAL — 200 QUARTER HOURS 
* Computer Programming courses may be selected from CSE 204, DMS 210. or DMS 216. 
** For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 


MDT 425 Chemistry ........... 


MDT 406 Ci. Hematology .. M MDT 401 Urinalysis 


MOT 408 immunohem. 
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Mathematics 

This curriculum prepares students for graduate study and eventual careers as mathemati- 
cians. To graduate with a major in mathematics, a student must have an overall C average or 
better in all mathematics courses attempted above the 100-level, for which a grade other 
than W has been assigned. 


Curriculum in Mathematics (MH) 
























FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Calo,” ....5 MH 162 Ап. Geom & Саҝ...........5 MH 163 An. Geom. & CMG. .......... 5 
U 101 Soc, & Cult. ee BU 102 Polit. Econ. .......... we Wu 103 Indiv. in Soc. ...................8 
HY 3 HY 1020122. а 3 HY 1030г 123... eS 
EH 5 Eel arre meri 1 Core/Philosophy ** 5 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 5 MH 337 101. Lin, Alg. s. 5. МН 288 Elem Ой. Ед. ......... 5 
EH D EM ^ 245 МН 333 Group Theory 3 
Natural Science 45 Natural Science .................. 4-5 Natural Science n 5 
Elective 449 Ls З Electiun aus 3 Core/Fine Arts ** .3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL Foreign Lang. #.... „5 Е. Foreign bang. 4... 5 Р Foreign Lang. sss 5 
MH 520 Analysis .. .5 МН 521Analysisl............5 МН 522 Analysis III ........ 5 
MH 334 Intr. Th. Rings .8 MH 533 Бет. Fid. theory .......3 МН 534 Galois Th. sss 3 
EH Аду. Comp. "" see 5 Elective — 3 MH Requisite #4 ................. 3-5 
MH Requisite ##............ ,9-5 MH MH Requisite #9 sss 
MH 550 intr. Topology «5 Elective ............... 5 
Elective .... н Etectiva _........... 





TOTAL — 196 QUARTER HOURS 

* Students not prepared for MH 161 must pass MH 160. 

* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 

= The natural science requirement may be met by taking PS 220-221-222 or СН 111-112-113, plus labs. If the 12 
hour physics sequence is selected, an additional 3-hour elective will be needed to meet the 196-nour requirement 

# Required is one year of one language to be chosen from French, German or Russian 

## МН Requisite: mathematics courses numbered 300 or above subject to approval о! advisor 

### Appropriate electives to meat the interests of the student may be selected in consultation with the departmental 
advisor. 


Applied Mathematics 


This is a curriculum suitable for those preparing for graduate work in mathematics as well 
as for those anticipating careers supported by significant applied mathematics. 

An important feature is the option for the student to concentrate, by means of technical 
electives, on an area to which mathematics can be applied: one of the traditionally allied 
fields, such as engineering, physical science or computer science; or the more recently allied 
areas such as the biological, behaviorial or managerial sciences. Students using this curricu- 
lum in preparing for graduate study in mathematics should be aware of the foreign language 
requirements for advanced degrees. In order to graduate with a major in mathematics, a 
student must have an overall C average or better in all mathematics courses attempted 
above the 100-level, for which a grade other than W has been assigned. 

Students who desire more flexibility or emphasis on the liberal arts should pursue the MH 
curriculum. 


Curriculum in Applied Mathematics (AMH) 








FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 161 Ап Geom. Са!*........... 5 MH 162Ап.Сеот.Са!... 5 МН 163An Geom. Cal. CE 
EH 110 English Comp. . -— Core/Fine Arts ”* sss 3 us B 
HY  1010r!21....... HY 102 oF 122 .... Htm d 
Science *** Science *'* ..... on PS - 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


MH 271 Intr. Math Program ... 


269 Elem. Diff. Едп5. ........: ..- 


MH MH 337 Intr. Linear Alg. ................ 
PS 222 General Physics Ill .......... 

PS 

EH 


U 10150с. & Cult. sss 


л 0 0 Uu 
to Qr — шо On 
Q in Q tQ о 


PS 221 General Physics Il ......... 2221 Gen. Phys. Lab Ill ....... Group Requisite .. 
PS  221LGen. Physics Lab Il ........ 221 Great Books \!......... Group Requisite ..... 
EH 220 Great Books ! Group Requisite ...................- Cloctive. snas 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
MH — 520 Analysis | 5 MH 521 Analysis Il suss w5 МН 522 Апаув!!!......................8 
MH 557 Protabiity Thy. ..........3 МН 568 Math. Statistics | з MH 569Math Statistics I| 2...3 
MH  333Elem Grp Theory... З MH 334 Elem Ring Тһеогу........3 MH 533 Ring & FW. Theory ........ 3 
у 102 Polit Есбл. remeses 9 ШЧ 103 Indiv. Іп SOC. oe EH Eng. Comp" -= a 5 
Group Requisite ................ Kew Ж. -ч шло Ы EA 
SENIOR YEAR 
MH 563 Intro. Numer. Ап. !.......5 MH 564 Intro. Numer. An. I... 5 Appl. Math. Requisite 
Appl. Math. Requisite 25 Appl. Math. Requisite .......... 5 Group Requisite ........ 
Group Requisite v" Group Requisite Ad — e 
Elective ... zd Elective ........... 3 


TOTAL — 202 QUARTER HOURS 
* Students not prepared for MH 161 must pass MH 160. 
" Рог University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
** бн 103-103L-104-104L or GL 110-111 or BI 101-102 or ВІ 101-103. 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS REQUISITES 
Students will select, in consultation with a departmental advisor. 20 hours of upper division mathematics (MH). 
GROUP REQUISITE. A minimum of 25 hours of requisite credit must be taken in areas especially concerned with the 
application o! mathematics. At least 15 hours must be taken in the same area. Primary areas for concentration are: Botany- 
Zoology, Chemistry, Discrete and Statistical Sciences. Economics, Geology, Physics, Psychology, Aerospace Engineering, 
Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Computer Science and Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering 
and Mechanical Engineering. 
Students who wish a concentration in computer science are advised to select courses from the following: EE 330, 335, 
430; CSE 200, 220, 230, 350, 360, 400, 405, 412, 440, 505, 512, 520, 521, 522, 523, 525. 530 


Applied Discrete Mathematics 


This is an applied díscrete mathematics curriculum that prepares students for graduate 
work in mathematics or theoretical computer science, and for careers in industry supported 
by modern applied mathematics dealing with problems arising in graph theory, operations 
research, discrete optimization, communications and information sciences, and computer 
science. 

The curriculum allows the flexibility to choose from a variety of courses in discrete math- 
ematics, many of which integrate applications of the mathematics with mathematics itself, 
and provide a foundation in applied analysis and applied algebra. A listing of courses avail- 
able in discrete mathematics can be found under the Department of Discrete and Statistical 
Sciences. 

An important feature of this curriculum is that students obtain a strong background in com- 
puter science, rather than the physics requirement of the traditional applied math curriculum. 
This emphasis begins in the freshman year. and is continued throughout the curriculum, 
ending with 15 credit hours of applications in computer science and industrial engineering. 
Such interdisciplinary requirements give graduates of this program the necessary skills to 
deal with the diversity of problems arising in industrial careers in discrete mathematics. 


Curriculum in Applied Discrete Mathematics (ADM) 



















FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 161 An. Geom. Cah soan E MH MH 163 An. Geom. Cal 25 
ЕН  110English Comp. | Core/History *.........................3 
Core/History * . 3 CSE 200 Fund. Comp. Sc же! 
Core/Science * .............. 9 ^ Core/Philosophy * ................... 5 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal... MH 266 Lin. Diff. Eqns. ........3 DMS 263 Intro. to Disc. Alg. ............3 
CSE 220 Fnd. Comp. Sc. II .. CSE 360 Fnd. Alg. О&А............. 3 MH 331 Intro. to Mod. Aig sno 
U  10180c А Cult os U _ 102 Polit. Econ. ..............-3 Ш 108 Indiv. in Soc... ^ 
EH 220 Great Books | T EH 221 Great Books II. mz Interdisc. Req. 3 
Eire prem UA Interdisc. Вед. ................... 3 Elective.: 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
DMS 575 Graph Theory .............ф. 5 Discrete Math. Requisite .........5 
DMS 517 Comp. Meth. Fin. Fids, ....5 Discrete Math. Requisite.......6 ЕН 
Sala Жм Сити. Interdisc. Req. se 5 
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Discrete Math. Ri 


^ wou 





* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. Core science requirement must be 
met by taking science major options 

** At least five hours credit in Statistics and/or Probability at the 300-level or above 

** Students may substitute MH 505, with permission of undergraduate advisor. 

Discrete Mathematics Requisite: 30 hours of credit in upper division mathematics (MH and DMS) courses, al least 25 
ot which must be discrete math courses taken in the Discrete and Statistica) Sciences Department. 

Applied Analysis Requisite: 10 credit hours to be selected from DMS 530 and MH 503, 504, 507, 508, 520, 521, 563. 
Students contemplating graduate study should consult with the undergraduate advisor on selecting appropriate courses 

Interdisciplinary Requisite: At least 25 hours o! credit must be taken in courses at the 200-level or above that are 
offered by departments in the College of Engineering or the College o! Sciences and Mathematics. At least 15 of these 
25 hours must be taken in Computer Science and Engineering or Industrial Engineering. 


Microbiology 


The Microbiology major is for students who wish to pursue careers in one of the various 
sub-disciplines of the science or for those preparing for professional degree programs in 
medicine or veterinary medicine. Required courses provide a strong and broad-based back- 
ground. Also, students have the opportunity through selection of elective courses to concen- 
trate on special areas of interest, including biotechnology, microbial physiology and genetics 
and environmental, industrial and health-related aspects of microbiology. 


Curriculum in Microbiology (MB) 











































FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH „4 CH 10407112 ............... 4 ОН! 305 0 119 oomen 
CH .1 CH 1041 Chem. Lab.. 1 CH 1051. Chem. Lab $ 
u “з WU 102 Polit. Econ. ....... 97 0 103 indiv. in Soc. ....... .3 
EH „5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Calc. 5 МН 162An. Geom. & Calc. . 4. 
BI 5 Bi 102Ріалі Віоіюду.........:.„„„..5 ВІ 108 An. Віоюду.............-...-. 5 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

CH 208 Org. Chem. ....... „З ЕН 221 Great Books Il .... 5 
CH 208L Chem. Lab .. 2 5 
EH 5 3 
zy uw. ЧРИ usd 
PS 4 ‚2 
Р5 wt T 
EH „4 Сн 
сн 2 сн 
CH 405 or CH 521 . 4 

Core/History " .. 3 
MB Group A/B Elect, E ee o 

SENIOR YEAR 


Group А/В Elect. *** 





aww 


TOTAL — 206 QUARTER HOURS 
* For University Core options to satisty these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
** Students not equipped to take MH 161 must first pass MH 160 for no credit 
** Students must take 15 hours trom Group A and an additional 15 hours from A or B. Group A and B Electives are as 
follows: 
Group А: MB 460, 495, 504, 522, 5221, 541, 542, 556, 558, CH 521, BY 505, ZY 310, 310L. 
Group B: DMS 210, 215, 501, CH 209, 305, 305L, EH 141, FAA 423, HF 543, 545, LT 301, MB 508, MH 163, PLP 
309. PY 537, ZY 303, 306, 411, 509, 519, 524, 534, 540. 
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EH 


MH 
CH 
CH 


CH 


PS 
BI 
EH 
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Curriculum in Molecular Biology (MOB) 


First Quarter 
110 English Comp. 
Corel HIStory .......... 


111 Gen, Chemistry ..... . 
111L Gen. Chem. Lab. ......... 








— ь л о (л 


207 Org. Chemistry ...... 
207L Org. Chem. Lab. 
205 Intro, Physics | ... 
2051. Intro. Physics Lab. 
103 Animal Biology ..- 
220 Great Books | 










cud 





Electives # .... 
310 Cell Biology 






O- ь № л 


= л ш от 


MB 495/7Ү 495/СН 495 +... 


needs о! individual students. 








2 pe Un C3 Un 






206 Intro. Physics II ..... 
206L intro. Physics Lab 
221 Great Books 11... - 
JUNIOR YEAR 
405 Intr. Mol. Gen. ....... 
519 Biochemistry ..... 
519L Biochem. Lab . 





о о тю ш 









шт mà 


МОВ Electives t4 

102 Polit Econ. 
| 
ae 
-— 

MB 495/ZY 495/CH 495 ++ 1 


TOTAL — 204 QUARTER HOURS 
Students without adequate training for MH 161 must first pass MH 160 
For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
Basic ROTC may be substituted for six hours of electives 
MOB Electives are: DMS 215, 501, BY 514, 550, CH 305, 305L, 521, EH 141, MB 540, 542, 543, 545, PS 517, PY 
537, ZY 502, 519, 520. During the sophomore year, students will develop a plan of study for the junior and senior 
years with the assistance and approval of their advisor and dean. Substitutions my be permitted to meet specific 


MB 
MB 
CH 
EH 


Third Quarter 
102 Plant Biology ..: 
Core/History ........... 
163 An. Geom. & Cal. 
113 Gen. Chemistry ... 
113L Gen. Chem. Lab .......... 










“boon 





207 Intro. Physics lil ... 
207L Intro, Physics Lab. 
Electives # .. 

300 Genetics .. 












wees 


522 Recomb. DNA .......- 
5221 Rec. DNA Lab ...... 
316 Physical Chem. .. 


Special Problems requirements for this curriculum are arranged in consultation with an advisor. 


Physics 

This curriculum provides a thorough understanding of the field of physics and develops the 
ability to apply theoretical and experimental techniques to a wide range of problems. It pro- 
vides a firm foundation for careers in physics and related fields and an excellent preparation 
for further study. Graduates find opportunities in industrial and government research and 
development; chemical, geological, biological and mathematical physics; medical and dental 
research: environmental science; and teaching and/or research at the college or university 
level. 


PS 


MH 
CSE 


28822 


252 















First Quarter 

170 Phys. ! (w. Calc.) ‚4 
1701. Phys. | Lab...... Ea 
191 Cal. for E & S "5 
120 Comp. Prog. ~ з 
Core/Ethics or Logic ** ....... ‚5 
320 Mod. PS lor Engr. .......... 3 
320L Mod. Phys. Engs. Lab, ..1 
"a 

а 

1 

T 

501 Calc. о! Vect. 3 
Elective (MH, PS or Eng.) (c). .5 
515 Int. Mod. Phys. l...a 5 
103 Individual in Society ........3 
412 Sem. in Mod. Phys. ........ 1 


PS 
PS 
MH 


PS 
MH 


PS 


Curriculum in Physics (PS) 


Second Quarter 
171 Phys. 11 (w. Calc.) 
171L Phys. Il Lab... 
192 Cal. for E & S... 






w о o 5% 


101 Society & Culture .... 
412 Sem. in Mod, Phys. ., 


= шо uuo 





JUNIOR YEAR 
510 Elec. & Magn | .......... 
221 Great Books \!............... 
516 Int. Mod. Phys. Il... 
412 Sem. in Mod. Phys. 








noe 





PS 
MH 
EH 


Third Quarter 
172 Phys. II! (W. Calc.) .......... 
172L Phys. Ill Lab .... 
193 Cal. tor E & S ..... 
110 English Comp. ...... _. 








Uto л = 2 


311 Mechanics 11 
102 Political Economy .. 
362 Engr Math ......... 
220 Great Books | ....... 
412 Sem. in Mod. Phys. 








ew 


511 Elec. & Magn. II ..... 
506 Part. Difl. Eq. 





c t & 


412 Sem. in Mod. Phys. ........ 
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SENIOR YEAR 
Elective (b) _.. 9g PS 600 Bap. PIS Tuo 2 Elective (MH, PS or Eng.) ic) 5 
PS 306 Physics Lab «2 Elective (MH, PS or Eng) (c). 5 PS 507 Ехр. Phys. ll sss 52 
Science Elec. (81, Gl. CH) (a) 5 Science Elec. (ВІ, Gi, CH) (a) . 5 Science Elec. (BI, СІ, СН) (а). 5 
PS 504 Stat Thermo. s 5 Elective (MH, PSorEng)(c)..5 PS 412Sem.in Mod Phys. ........1 
PS 412 Ѕәт. іп Мод. Phys .... 1 PS 412 Sem. in Mod. Phys. .......1 ДЕЕ. гт "ннн 


TOTAL — 202 QUARTER HOURS 
** For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
Physics Electives. First Quarter: PS 302, 531, 545; Second Quarter: PS 521, 532, 535; Third Quarter PS 303, 533, 
520, 575. 

(а) Thescience elective may be met by selecting a total of15 hours of chemistry, biology or geology. The student may 
choose to concentrate on one area or to take one course trom each area 

(b) Appropriate electives to meet the interests of the student may be selected in consultation with the departmental 
advisor Selections can be used for ROTC courses. 

(с) Math. electives may ba chosen from the following: МН 337; МН 517 or 518: 503 or 504. 


Zoological Sciences 

These curricula prepare students for graduate study and a variety of careers in animal 
biology. The student has the choice of five degree programs including two pre-veterinary 
medicine options: Zoology, Zoology/Pre-vet, Wildlife Science, Wildlife Science/Pre-vet, and 
Marine Biology. 




































Curriculum in Zoology (ZY) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

BI 101 Prin of Biology s-s 5 CH 103 Fund, Сћет.1#.............. 4 ВІ 103 Animal Biology ~-=. 5 
EH 110 Eng. Comp......... 5 CH  103LGen. Chem. Lab ... 1 CH 104 Fund, Chem. II — | 
MH 161 Ап Geom. & Cal. ##.....5 МН 162 Ал. Geom. & Cal. „-5 CH 104LGen, Chem. Lab ...... ! 
у 101 Soc & Cult... Э BI 102 Plant Biology . „5  U  103Indiv.in Soc . eet | 

ROTC or Elective ... vou 102 Polit Econ. .., 9 НУ 101 World History ..... 3 

M CANI TR TR ој ROTC or Elective .... - ROTC or Elective ....... " me 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

CH 207 Org. Chemistry ..... 4 CH 208 Org. Chemistry .........3 PS 206 Inte, Physics Ilis 
CH 207LOrg, Chem. Lab. ... „1 CH 2081. Org. Chem. Lab 2 PS 206Lint. Phys. Lab. 1 ........... 1 
ZY  300Genetics.... 5. PS 206 intr: Physics І... a Core/Fine Ans ** 3 
ТҮ 303 Evolution & Syst. ............ 5 PS 2051. intr. Phys. Lab. vit EH 221 Great Books II ........ 5 
HY 102 World History 3 EH  220Great Books !.. „5 GL 110Phys.Geology ... 5 

ROTC or Elective ss 1 НУ 103 World History sse 3 ROTC or Elective ..... a 

a MM MAMMA ЕГА ROTC or Elective ...... | dias : 

JUNIOR YEAR 

PS 207 intr. Physics II ................ 5 Foreign Lang. soss 
PS 2071 Intr, Physics Lab. Il! „З ТҮ 306 Ecology... 
GL 111 Hist, Geology s- 4B. EH 
ZY 310 Cell Biology ........... 4 wall 
ZY  31!0LCell Biol. Lab .......... - 

Foreign Lang. ........... € w$ 
ZY 402 Nat Hist. Vert. ! 8 

Botany Elective ......... Core/Philosophy "* ..... 5 


+ 


For University Core options to satisty these requirements, sea pages 40-41 





TOTAL — 205 QUARTER HOURS 
Chemistry may also be started with CH 101. See advisor lor details, 
++ Students not prepared for MH 161 must pass MH 160. See advisor for details. 


NOTE: Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for the third quarter о! the foreign language plus the one hour ot 
elective in the third quarter of the senior year. 


CH 
MH 
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Curriculum in Wildlife Science (WL) 








First Quarter 
101 Prin. Biology ......... 5 
103 Fund. Chem. l+ .............. 4 
103LGen. Chem. Lab. ........... 1 
161 An. Geom & Саі ++ .......5 
Core/History ......................-... 3 
ROTC or Ейөсїїчө ..........@....... 1 
203 Org. Chemistry ............... 5 
215 Intro. Biol. Stat. med 
205 Wildlife Cons. ... NE 
200 Fund. Physics .. v 
ROTC or Elective ce 1 


ggg" 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 

102 Plant Biology 5 
104 Fund. Chem. П... 
1041. Gen. Chem. Lab .. 











100 Intro. PC Appi. 
ROTC or Elective cond 


ROTC or Elective .. 





COM 100 Prot. Comm. ..... 


EH 


Third Quarter 
103 Animal Biology... 







110 Eng. Camp.. 
Core/Wsstory ...- 
ROTC or Electivo 


221 Great Books Il... 
306 Prin. о! Ecol . 
Core/Philosophy ** .. 
ROTC or Elective .. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 

ZY 328 Prin. Wildl. Mgt „4 ZY 524 Ап. Рћуѕюй................:5 ЕН 400 Adv. Comp. .... 5 
ZY  328LWildl, Mgt. Lab. . .1 U  102PoltEcon. ........ „3 Ш  103Indiv in Soc. 3 
BY 506 Syst. Botany .... 5 ENT 304Gen.Entomology......5 BY 513 Plant Ecology . ME 
AY 304/7 Gen Soils 5 Core/Fine Arts "* . „З ZY 574 Herpetology . an 5 
U 101 Soc, & Cullt...... ag Ie xe Kee нии, 





SENIOR YEAR 

4 ZY 401 Inv. Zoology ...........- 
.3 ZY 528 Wildl. Biology ........ 

.5 ZY 5281 Wildl. Bio. Lab 

5 DMS 501 Biol. Stats. .... 


523 Silviculture .. 
527 Wildl. РАР... 
576 Mammalogy 
304 Tech. Writing 











23222 





TOTAL — 205 QUARTER HOURS 
+ Chemistry may also be started with CH 101, See advisor for details. 
++ Students not prepared for МН 161 must pass MH 160. See advisor for details. 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
Students are required to graduate with the minimum eduational requirements necessary (о ba eligible for certification by 
thé Wildlife Society as an Associate Wildlife Biologist, Deviation from this model may jeopardize this eligibility. Consult your 
advisor before scheduling alternative courses. 


Curriculum in Marine Biology (MRB) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 

Bl 101 Prin. of Biology .. T CH 103 Fund. Chem. | + sisi- ВІ 103 Animal Biology .... 
EH 110 Eng, Сотр............. 5 CH  103LGen. Chem, Lab CH 104 Fund, Chem, Il... 
MH 161 Ал. Geom. & Cal, ++ ...... Б MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal. CH 104LGen. Chem. Lab 
























mwona 
E 


u 101 Soc. & Cult. ........ 3 в! 102 Plant Biology .... 103 Indiv. in Soc. ... 
ROTC or Elective s .1 "U 102 Polit Econ. ... HY 101 World History . 












CH 3 GL 110 Phys, Geology ... 5 
CH 2 Foreign Lang. ..... ~$ 
ZY .4 PS 206 intr. Phys. lI 4 
EH 1 PS 206L intr. Phys. Lab. Il T 
HY -5 НҮ 103 World History ...... „3 
3 ROTC or Elective "1 
PS 5 DMS 501 Biol. Stats. 5 
PS  207Linir. Phys. Lab III . .3 BY 513 Plant Ecology . 25 
ZY 310 Cell Biology ... 5 Core/Fine Arts ** A! 
M .5 ZY 306 Prin. of Ecol „В 

ТҮ 402 Nat. Hist. of Vert. ^ 
Core/Philosophy ** =. ZY 538, 574, 575 or 576 .............. 5 
MB  300Gen. Microbiol. j i GL 111 Hist. Geology . „ыа 


TOTAL — 218 QUARTER 
* Chemistry may also be started with CH 101. See advisor for details. 
++ Students not prepared for MH 161 must pass MH 160, See advisor for details. 
1 For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
NOTE: Students must spend a quarter during either the junior or senior year at an approved marine biology laboratory and 
successfully complete 15 quarter hours of coursework there. 
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Pre-Professional Curricula 

Pre-professional curricula are offered in pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-optometry, pre- 
physical therapy, pre-occupational therapy, pre-pharmacy and pre-veterinary medicine. Ad- 
visors are available in each curriculum to guide the students concerning admissions require- 
ments to the professional schools. The department in which students major will advise them 
where applicable. Completion of these curricula does not assure admission to a professional 
school. Competition tor admission to professional schools is keen; the number of qualified 
applicants exceeds the number of places available. 


Pre-Dentistry and Pre-Medicine 


This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is designed to prepare students 
tor medical and dental schools. The requirements are very exacting and demand high scho- 
lastic competence and performance. As a minimum, students must strive for a B-plus four- 
year college record to attain good promise of being selected by a professional school. 

The bachelor's degree is required by most dental and medical schools for admission; how- 
ever, should outstanding students gain admission to a dental or medical school prior to 
graduation, they may receive a combination B.S. degree by completing successtully the first 
nine quarters of this curriculum, a total of 157 quarter hours, and the freshman year of profes- 
sional school. 

Students in pre-dentistry or pre-medicine should take the national Dental Aptitude Test or 
the Medical College Admission Test at least a year in advance of the date of entry to profes- 
sional school, and follow with applications to the professional schools of their choice. Early in 
the junior year, the student should seek information from the Premedical-Predental Advisory 
Committee concerning procedures to follow to obtain the necessary committee evaluation 
and recommendation to professional school. Forms and instructions are available in the ot- 
fice of the Dean of Sciences and Mathematics. Most American medical schools recommend 
that medical and dental school applicants have (1) an academic year each of freshman biol- 
ogy, general chemistry, organic chemistry, and physics; (2) breadth in the educational expe- 
rience; and (3) indepth experience in a single discipline. Auburn University students accom- 
plish the above by enrolling in a core of 151 hours as outlined in the following curriculum 
model. Each student then elects an area of concentration from the College of Sciences and 
Mathematics (see list below) or a major from the General Curriculum majors in the College of 
Liberal Arts (see section on the College of Liberal Arts). Depending upon this choice, indi- 
viduals will have up to 29 hours of electives. 


Curriculum in Pre-Dentistry (PD), Pre-Medicine (PM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 111 Gan. Chemistry * 4 CH 112Gen Chemistry .............4 СН 113 Сеп. Chemistry ........... 4 
CH 111LGen.Chem.Lab........% CH 1121 Gen, Chem Lab ......... 1 CH 1131 Gen Chem, Lab ............ 1 
MH 161 Ал Geom: & Cal. 8... 5 МН 162An Geom &Cal..........5 МН 163An. Geom. & Cal, +... 5 
Foreign Lang, ##.............. 5 ЕН 110 English Comp. .............5 СОМ 100 Prof, Comm ; 3 
BM 199 Orientation s.s f Core/Fine Artg** 3 ВІ 101 Prin Biol, esee 5 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Org. Chem. ..... 4 CH 208 Org. Chem, „З CH 209 Org, Chem. ............ 4 
CH  207L Chem. Lab .... ..1 CH 208L.Chem.Lab.............2 ZY 300 Genetics .............. 5 
PS! 205 Physics | ++... 4 PS 206 Physics ii ....., 4 PS 207 Physics ll... 3 
PS  ?205LPhys.Lab. 1 PS 206L Phys. Lab... ned PS 2071 Phys. Lab ............... 1 
HY 102 World History... НУ 103 World History ..... 3 ЕН 221 Great Books I! . м 5 
в! 103 Animal Biology ............ 5 ЕН 220 Great Books | 5 “Ж-ТА к о л. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ZY 302 Ven. Embryology .......... 5 ZY 310CelBiology......s* Computer Sci | 
ЕН 400 Adv Comp cn S ZY  S!0LBol (аб... КТ, $ Major/Concen. ...................... 10 
u 101 Soc; & Cult, cece BF U 102 Роій Есол. ..........:.....3 U 103 Indiv, in Soc... З 
Major/Conc/Elect. ooo 2 PA 218 Ethics & Н\Їһ Sci „iĝ re A N T 
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SENIOR YEAR 
Major/Concen. ......... — 10 Major/Concen. ....................5 Major/Concen./Elect. .... 15 
Major/Concen /Elect. . 8 Major/Concen /Elect. ............ 10 ——Ó— лн 


TOTAL — 204 QUARTER HOURS 

* Chemistry may also be started with CH 101 or 103; see advisor for details. 

" For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 

# Students not prepared for MH 161 mus! pass MH 160. 

## Students are encouraged to enroll in a foreign language to capitalize on a strong high school experience. Any 
foreign language is acceptable, Foreign language is required only in the Biomedical Sciences Option. Basic ROTC 
may be taken as an electiva. 

+ Students may substitute a course in statistics (DMS 215, 501 or PG 304) for MH 163. 

++ Students planning a physics concentration should take PS 220-221-222 instead of PS 205-206-207. 

SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS CONCENTRATION AREAS 

Biomedical Sciences: CH 316, 518, 519, MB 300, 543, ZY 560, 561 and 301 or 509, one year of foreign language and 
three credits of special problems. 

Botany: B! 102, BY 306, and 20 additional hours from BY 505, 506, 513, 514, 535, 536 and 554. 

Chemistry: Select 30 hours from CH 305, 305L, 316". 490, 507", 508, 509, 510,513, 518,519, 520, 521 and MH 264'* 

Geology: GL 110, 111, 206, 240, 301 and five additional GL hours at the 200-level or above. 

Mathematics: MH 264, 269, 337, 331, 520, and one course from MH 332, 521, 563 or 564. 

Microbiotogy: MB 300, 446, 542 and an additional 15 hours from 400-500 level MB courses 

Physics: Select 30 hours from MH 264, 266, 269, 501. PS 300, 301, 302, 303, 305"*", 306, 320'** 

Zootogy: Select 15 hours trom ZY 303, 306, 401, 402 and an additional 15 hours trom ZY 301, 509, 411, 524'*** 
560**** or 561 

' Credit cannot be earned for both CH 316 and 507 

** MH 264 will count toward the 30 hours only if it 15 a prerequisite tor a chemistry course that is taken. 

'** Credit cannot be earned for both PS 305 and 320 

**** Cradit cannot be earned for both ТҮ 524 and 560 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 
Reter to the College of Liberal Arts section in this Bulletin for a listing of the majors. 


Pre-Optometry 

This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and prepares students for the rigor- 
ous demands of American optometry schools. The requirements are exacting and demand 
high scholastic competence and performance. As a minimum, students must strive for a B- 
plus four-year college record to attain good promise ої being selected by a professional 
school. 

Each student must either select an area of concentration (see lists below the pre-medicine 
curriculum model) from the College of Sciences and Mathematics or a major from the Gen- 
eral Curriculum majors listed in the College of Liberal Arts. 

Students with outstanding records who are able to gain admission to an accredited school 
of optometry before graduation may qualify for the B.S. degree by one of the following meth- 
ods: (1) completing successfully the first nine quarters of this curriculum, a total of 156 quar- 
ter hours, plus the freshman year of professional optometry school; or (2) completing suc- 
cessfully the first two years of this curriculum, a total of 106 quarter hours, plus three years of 
professional optometry school. 

Pre-Optometry students should write for an official bulletin from each of the professional 
schools of their choice during the freshman year and discuss with the Pre-Optometry advisor 
any special requirements of those schools. The requirements of most U.S. schools of optom- 
etry are covered in the suggested program below, either as required subjects or as electives. 
The student should take the Optometry College Admission Test and make official application 
for admission to the professional schools about a year in advance of the expected date of 
matriculation. 





Curriculum in Pre-Optometry (OP) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH  103Gen Chemisty*....... 4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ...........4 СН 105 Gen. Chemistry ,...........4 
CH 1031 Gan. Chem. Lab .... т CH 1041 Gen, Chem. Lab. 1 CH 105LGen. Chem. Lab ...........1 
MH 16! An. Geom, & Cal. #.......... 5 МН 162An. Geom. & Cal. . 5 PG 212 Psychology ...... ‚5 
ЕН эй COM 100 Prot. Comm. . 3 НҮ 101 World History. a -- 
SM Core/Fine Arts ** .. „З ВІ 101 Prin Biol Р „5 
ROTC or Elective ................... 1 ROTC or Elective ry 1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Org. Chem. sss 4 CH 208 09g Chem. ..........3 РО 304 Quant Ме. ...................5 
CH  207L Chem. Lab... .1 CH 208LChem Lab .........2 ZY  300Genetics ....... Mew». 
PS 205 Рһуѕісѕ 1 #0... 4 PS 206Рһузка!!.............4 РӘ 207 Physics ill d 
PS 2051 Phys. Шаб...................... 1 PS 2061 Phys. Lab... » | PS 207L Phys. Lab s! 
HY 102 World History coc B HY 103 World History «cress 3 EH 221 Great Books і... a5 
BI 103 Атта! Biology ................ 5 EH  220Great Books)... КЕЦ | ROTG or Elective .. PR | 
ROTC or Elective ........ ! ROTC or Е1есїї..................... 1 PE a n 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ZY 302 Vert. Embryology... 5 ZY  31!0CellBology -i E 5 
EH 400 Adv. Comp. ... 2... 5 ZY 3101 Biol. Lab... Р nek 5 
u 101 Soc. & Cult. .... 3 uU 102 Polit Econ. ........ 3 3 
Computer Science 3 PA 218 Ethics & Hth, Sel. 5 Elective uA 
apos praappsopedanandobloneca/OVUbesVOCUUSEVVE Major/Concen & ...............5 E 
SENIOR YEAR 
Мајог!Сопсеп. ..................... 10 IConcen. |. 10 Major/Concen./Elect. n 15 
Major/Concen /Elect. ........ 5 Major/Concen./Elect PY & -— d 


TOTAL — 204 QUARTER HOURS 
* Chemistry may also be started with CH 101; see advisor lor details 
** For University Core options to satisty these requirements, s66 pages 40-41 
# Students not prepared to take MH 161 must pass MH 160. 
## Students planning à physics concentration should take PS 220-221-222 instead of PS 205-206-207 
### At the end of the sophomore year, the student must declare а concenlration in the College of Sciences and 
Mathematics, or a major in the College o! Liberal Aris (see list in the pre-medicine curriculum model) 


Pre-Physical Therapy 


Presently, many schools, including the University of Alabama, require a baccalaureate 
degree for entry into physical therapy at the master's or certificate level. Students applying to 
schools of physical therapy at the master's level or certificate level should complete the fol- 
lowing curriculum model leading to a bachelor's degree or choose a major ín another curricu- 
lum and fulfill only the minimum requirements for physical therapy programs. Students 
should write for an official bulletin from each of the professional schools of their choice during 
their freshman year and discuss with the pre-physical therapy advisor any special require- 


ments of those schools. 


Students applying to a two-year B.S. program in physical therapy should plan their sched- 
ules with the advisor to satisfy the requirements of their chosen school. 


Curriculum in Pre-Physical Therapy (PT) 


First Quarter 
CH 
CH 
MH 
EH 


103L Gen. Chem. Lab . 





CH 
CH 
PS 
PS 
HY 
BI 103 Animal Biology . 

ROTC or Elective 


207 Org. Chem... 
205 Physics | ## 





ТҮ 250 Hum. Anatomy 
EH 400 Adv. Comp. ....... 
Uu 101 Soc. & Cult. .. 


103 Gen, Chemistry * .......... : 


161 An. Geom. 8 Са! # 


207L Chem. ар... 


205L Phys. Lab... 
102 World History ................. 








Major/Concen /Elect. ............ 


** For University Core options 10 satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 


CH 


MH 
COM 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
104 Gen. Chemistry ....... 
162 An. Geom. & Cal. .... 
100 Prot Comm. s 
Core/Fine Arts **.................... 
ROTC or Elective ................ф@ф.@ 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
208 Org. Chem. ...... 
208L Chem. Lab . 
206 Physics 11 .... 
206L Phys. Lab... 
103 World History .. 
220 Grea! Books |... 
ROTC or Elective... 
JUNIOR YEAR 
251 Hum. Physiology ... 
102 Polit Econ. ....... 
218 Ethics & НІ. Sci. ... 


SENIOR YEAR 








= шошо л < 2 











=ош амо 








Major/Concen /Elect. .............. 5 


TOTAL — 204 QUARTER HOURS 
* Chemistry may also be started with СН 101; see advisor for details. 


# Students not prepared to take MH 161 must pass MH 160 for no credit. 

ве Students planning a physics concentration should take PS 220-221-222 instead of PS 205-206-207. 

gi Atthe end of the sophomore year, the student must declare a concentration in the College of Sciences and Mathematics, 
a major In the College of Liberal Arts (see list in the pre-medicine curriculum model), of a major in another college. 
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T8298 — 732329 


-88 


Third Quarter 
105 Gen. Chemistry 
105 L Gen. Chem. Lab ..... 
212 Psychology А 
101 World History 
101 Prin, Biol |... 
ROTC or Elective 


- оош А 













304 or MH 267 |... sss 
207 Physics IIl . ..... 
207L Phys. Lab ....... 
221 Great Books 1! 
ROTC or Elective 


300 Microbiology «ee 
356 Abnormal Psych. ... 
103 Indiv. in Soc І 





Major/Concen /Elect. А 
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Pre-Occupational Therapy 


This curriculum prepares students for admission to occupational therapy schools. The stu- 
dent should strive for a good college record to attain reasonable promise of being selected. 
Students should write for official bulletins from the professional schools of their choice early 
in their freshman year and discuss with their advisor any special requirements of those par- 
ticular schools. Official application for admission to the professional schools needs to be 
made about a year in advance of the expected date of matriculation. 


Curriculum in Pre-Occupational Therapy (OT) 




















FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
BI 101 Prin. Вююду............... 5 ZY 250: Human Anatomy wa, o£ 5 
MH  160Pre-Calc. ..... 5 CH  !03Gen.Chem.*.. „4% CH 4 
EH 110 Eng. Comp... 5 CH 1031 Chem, Lab aa CH 1 
SM 199 Orientation 1 Core/Fine Arts ** ...... wad PG 212 Psychology aa 5 
ROTC or Elective 1 COM 100 Prof. Comm. ..... veces di ROTC or Elective . 2 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HY 101 World History |... 3 HY 102 World History seua НҮ 103 World History 23 
U 101 Soc. & Cull. .... р. 50 (| 102 Polit. ECON. ..................... 3 О  103lndiv.in Soc. .. t 
AT  1120r121......... ..4 SOC 220 Statistics ...... 5 PG 356 м 5 
EH 220 Great Books |.. „5 ЕН 221 Great Books II... «5 PA 218 Ethics & Hith. Sci ‚5 
ROTC or Elective ................... 2 ROTC or Elective ssis: 1 ROTC or Elective ................... 1 


TOTAL — 102 QUARTER HOURS 
* Chemistry may aíso be started with CH 101. See advisor for details 
" For University Gore options to satisly these requirements, see pages 40-41. 


Pre-Pharmacy 

This curriculum meets the requirements for admission to the Auburn University School of 
Pharmacy, which is fully accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 
Complete information about the professional curriculum in pharmacy may be found in the 
School ot Pharmacy section. 

To be considered for admission, the applicant must complete the basic two-year require- 
ments below and must have a 2.5 (C) GPA based on all courses attempted as well as a 2.5 
(C) science index (GPA on the biological and physical science courses and mathematics). A 
grade of D on any required course will not be accepted. A student who does not qualify for 
admission to the School of Pharmacy after the completion of eight quarters in pre-pharmacy 
at Auburn University, but who meets University continuation in residence requirements may 
continue to register in pre-pharmacy only by special permission of the Dean of Sciences and 
Mathematics. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (PPY) 


































FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 111 Gen. Chem. *.................. 4 CH 112Gen Chem: seosest СН 113 бел. Cham. ............ a 
CH 1141LChem. Lab „1 CH 1121. Chem. Lab. ле CH 1131. Chem. Lab.. 3 
MH 161 Calculus # ....... T^] Core/Fine Arts ** . „З нү 103World History. „З 
НҮ 101 World History .. 3 EH 110Eng. Comp... 45 ВІ  101Pnn Biol. ... 5 
ROTC or Elective ... ..9 HY 102 World History „ЗЭ РА 218 Ethics......... 5 
SM 199 Олеп!аоп.................... 1 ROTC or Elective белен} ROTC or Elective ...... a 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 2070rg, Chem. . „4 CH 208 Org, Сһет..................... 3 PS 207Рһу5к5!!!....................... 
CH  207L Chem. Lab 1 CH 2081 Chem. Lab ..8 PS 207LPhys.Lab _..... ~. 
PS 205 Physics! . 4 PS 206 Physics! ..... 4 ТҮ 250 Hum. Anatomy .... 
PS 2051 Phys. Lab.. 1 PS 2061 Phys. Lab... " Uu 103 Indiv. in Soc. .. 
u 101 Soc. & Cult. . 3 u 102 Polit Econ. ... «3 MB 300 Microbiology 
EH 220 Great Books l.. 258 EH 281 GM Baa Lu O наа енене 
TOTAL — 105 QUARTER HOURS 
* Chemistry may be started with CH 101 or 103, See advisor for details. 
= For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
# Students not prepared to take MH 161 must pass MH 160. 


MM The sequences HY 121-122-123 or U 270-271-272 are also acceptable. 
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College of Sciences and Mathematics 


Pre-Veterinary Medicine 


Students in the Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) curriculum must select a major by the end of 
their sixth quarter. Students in Sciences and Mathematics may select microbiology (VMB), 
wildlife (VWL) or zoology (VZY) as majors. Pre-Veterinary options in the College of Agricul- 
ture include animal and dairy science (ADPV) and poultry science (PHPV). The minimum 
requirements for admission to the College of Veterinary Medicine at Auburn University (112 
hours) are incorporated into the curriculum models for all these majors. Those special re- 
quirements are: 


{е aT с ЭТ World History ** ....... 9 Literature ** -......_..........__ 10 
Mathematics '* ......... 5 Philosophy ** ........... 5 Social Science "* „49 
ЖЕРАР К eee 3 Writing Reinforcement * 0 Ві 101, 103 ..... .— 10 
CH 103, 104, 105 15 CH 207, 208 : 10 PS 205, 206, 207 . 13 
ADEM е caia Da 5 Scientilic Electives 8 





* WR courses available in junior year and in College o! Veterinary Medicine for studems who enter the DVM 
program prior to receiving the BS degree 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 


IL is possible to gain admission to the College of Veterinary Medicine by completing only 
the minimum requirements listed above. However, it is preferable to select a major and earn 
a bacccalaureate degree. If a student is admitted to the College of Veterinary Medicine prior 
to completion of the full four years, he/she may obtain a B.S. degree by successfully complet- 
ing the first nine quarters of any one of the Pre-Veterinary curricula and the first year of 
veterinary school. 

Application for admission to the College of Veterinary Medicine must be submitted to the 
Dean of that College between September 15 and October 15 preceding the admission date. 
A minimum GPA of 2.5 is required for application; D grades in required courses are unac- 
ceptable. All minimum requirements, including courses repeated due to time limitations, must 
be completed by the end of the spring quarter preceding the date of admission, and all ad- 
vanced required courses in physical and biological sciences (organic chemistry and physics) 
must have been completed within six calendar years prior to the anticipated entrance date. 
Competition for admission to the professional schools is keen with the number of qualified 
applicants exceeding the number of places available. For additional information, see College 
of Veterinary Medicine section and the Pre-Veterinary Medicine curricula in the College of 
Agriculture. 


Curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 









CH 103 Fund Chem." „А Сн  104Fund. Chem 4 CH 105Fund Chem... 4 
CH  !03L Chem Lab e 1 СН 1044 Chem. 1д&Ы.................. 1 CH 1051. Chem Lab.. v 1 
и 101 Soc. & СИМ, ................3 Ш 102 Рой Есоп vnd), 1 103 Indiv: n Soc. .............. 3 
MH  160Pre-Calc. w/Tng. """ 5 B! 109 Prin Biol 2...5 ВІ 103 Animal Biology... 5 

EH 110Eng. Comp .... „ЖЭ Core/Fine Ans ™ .................3 Tech. Elective *°°” ....., 5 
ROTC or Elective т. к ROTC or Elective inini 1 ROTC or Electiva .................]1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

CH 207 Org. Chem. ................... 4 CH 2080rg Слет. ..................4 Core/Philosophy ** ........... 

CH 207LChem. Lab... 1 CH 208LChem. Lab .......... V Tech. Elective **** ... 

PS 205 intr. Phys. І... 4 PS 206int.Phys. I 4 — PS 207 Intr. Phys. IIl ..... 

PS  205LPhys. 1ар...................... 1 PS  206LPhys.Lab.. ! PS 2071 Phys. Lab ........... 

EH 220 Great Books |.. 5 EH 221 Great Books Il... =| Core/History ”* ................. 
Core/History ** 3 Core/History ** ........ TU | ROTC or Elective: s.in 
ROTC or Elective ................... 1 Louie c MCN, CLE. aa cut ON НИКЕНИ. 

JUNIOR YEAR 
тесп. Elective **** .. 5 Tech. Elective °°" .............5 Major .... 5 

ADS 321! Ап. Bio. & Nutr 5 EH ie 5 Major... 5 

MB 300 Microbiology .... 5 5 Major/Elect. ............................ 5 
Major/Elect. ............................ 5 5 Major/Elect. 3 





TOTAL — 170 QUARTER HOURS 
* Chemistry may also be started with CH 101 or CH 111, See advisor for details 
* For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 
** Many students are prepared to begin calculus. All students are urged to take additional calculus courses і! they plan 
to select a major in the College of Sciences and Mathematics. 
**** See advisor tor appropriate electives. 
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successfully to earn the B.S. degree in Wildli 
Note: The B.S. degree in Wildlife 





College of Sciences and Mathematics 


Curriculum in Microbiology Pre-Veterinary Medicine Option (VMB) 






First Quarter 
103 Fund. CHEM.” sss 4 
103L Chem Lab .., 1 
101 Soc. & Cul. ..................... 3 
101 Prin, Biol, ... "B 
110 Eng, Comp. .................... 3 
207 Org. Chem 





207L Chem. Lab ... 
220 Great Books | 
321 An. Bio. & Nutr. 
205 Intr. Phys. 1, 
205L Phys. Lab ..... 











446 Clin /Path. Micro. ... 
540 Micro. Phys. ... 
518 Biochemistry ....., 
518L Biochem. Lab Е 
Core/History ^* sese 


For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
104 Fund. Chem 
104L Chem. Lab .. 
102 Polit Econ. ..... 
103 Animal Biology ...... o» 
161 An. Geom. & Calc. # ..... 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
208 Org. Chem. ..... 
208L Chem. Lab .. 
221 Great Books 11. 
300 Microbiology 
206 Intr. Phys. II .. 
206L Phys. Lab... 
JUNIOR YEAR 

















TOTAL — 204 QUARTER HOURS 
CH 111-112-113 series may substitute for 103-104-105. 


Students not equipped to take MH 161 must first pass MH 160, 
Students must take 15 hours from Group A and an additional 11 hours trom A and/or B 
Group A: MB 460, 504, 522, 541, 542, 556. 
Group B: OMS 215, BY 505, 514, CH 209, 305, 305L, 520, ЕН 141, FAA 423, HF 543, 545, LT 301, MB 508, MH 
163, PLP 309, PY 537, ZY 411, 519. 


Curriculum in Wildlife Science Pre-Veterinary Medicine Option (VWL) 


103L Gen. Chem. Lab . 
101 Soc. & Cult. .......... 
161 An, Geom. & Cal. ** 
101 Prin. of Biology . 
ROTC or Elective ..... 











207 Organic Chem. .............- 
207L Org. Chem. Lab .. 
205 Int. Phys. | ......... 

205L Phys. Lab. ‹ 
220 Great Books | 
ROTC or Elective . 











306 Prin. of Ecol. see 
328 Prin. o! ММ... 
3281 Wildl, Mgmt. Lab . 
402 Nat. Hist. Vert. .. 
101 World History .... 


303 Evol. & Syst. . 
523 Silviculture .... 
506 Syst. Botany .. 



























EH 5 
CH T 
CH i. 3 
u 102 Polit. Есоп. ................-::3 
Bi 102 Plant Biology .. 5 
ROTC or Elective ....................! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

CH 208 Organic Chem. .... 8 
CH 2081 Org. Chem. Lab . Za 
PS 206 Intro. Physics Ii 4 
PS  206L Physics Lab 1 
Core/Fine Arts ™ . 3 

EH 221 Great Books Il.. 5 
ROTC or Elective ........ 1 

JUNIOR YEAR 

EH ;5 
ADS 5 
zy .5 
zy 2 
HY wid 
zy B 
zy 5 
ТҮ 5 
TOTAL — 205 QUARTER HOURS 


Chemistry may also be started with CH 101. See advisor for details. 


For University Core options to satisfy 


See advisor lor technical electives. 
In the event the first-year Veterinary College alternative is not followed, the indicated senior year courses must be completed 


wildlife biologist by the Wildlife Society. 


Science 


le Science: 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine does not qualify the student for certification as associate 
See advisor for intormation on certification requirements. 
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these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
** Students not equipped to take MH 161 must first pass MH 160 tor no credit 












Third Quarter 
105 Fund. Chem. ... 4 
105L Chem. Lab A 
103 Indiv. in Soc. 3 
102 Plant Biol. ... ‘8 
45 


Tech. Elective ........ 





207 Intr. Phys. Ili 
207L Phys. Lab . 


Third Quarter 
105 Fund, Chem. !!!................ 
105L Gen. Chem. Lab 
103 Indiv. in Soc. ... 





ROTC or Elective 


207 Intr. Phys. Ш ............. 
207L Physics Lab .. 
Tech. Elective +. 
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College of Sciences and Mathematics 


Curriculum in Zoology Pre-Veterinary Medicine Option (VZY) 


First Quarter 
103 Fund. Chem. 1 * ... 
103L Gen. Chem. Lab 
101 Soc. & Cult .......... 
161 An. Geom. & Cal. 
101 Prin. of Biology .... = 
ROTC or Elective ................... 








= лошо = 2 






- 


Core/Hi 
ROTC or Elective .... 


- 0 Uo» 





306 Prin. of Ecol. .... 
402 Nat. Hist. Vert. . 


w o Uu o 





















FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
110 Eng. Comp. ......... 5 
104 Fund. Chem. II 4 
104L Gen. Chem. Lab m 
102 Polit. Econ. ..... "T 
103 Animal Biology 5 
ROTC or Elective ........ wel 
woe 
e - 
4 
EA 
* 
^d 
d 


5 





102 Plant Biol 


TOTAL — 204 QUARTER HOU 
Chemistry may also be started with CH 101. See advisor for details. 
For University Core options to satisfy these requirements, see pages 40-41. 
*** Students not prepared to take MH 161 must pass MH 160 for no credit. 
**** See advisor for technical electives. 
In the event the first-year Veterinary College alternative is not followed, the indicated senior year courses must be completed 
successfully to receive the B.S. degree in zoology. 
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105 Fund. Chem. til ............... 
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College of Veterinary Medicine 


J. THOMAS VAUGHAN, Dean 
T. В. BOOSINGER, Associate Dean, Academic Affairs 
S. D. BECKETT, Associate Dean, Research & Graduate Studies; 
Coordinator of Animal Health Research 
G.E. BEARD, Assistant Dean, Continuing Education and Alumni Affairs 


THE COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited program of training 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. The curriculum requires four years in the 
professional college after completion of a pre-protessional course curriculum which may take 
more than four years for the average applicant. 


Admission 

Although the largest percentage of students admitted are residents of Alabama, some spaces 
are available for non-Alabama students. Most of these are by contract through the Southern 
Regional Education Board (SREB), but a limited number of non-Alabama students not under a 
contract program with Auburn University may be accepted. Individuals in this category must have 
a minimum GPA of 3.0 on a 4.0 scale, must possess exceptional qualifications, pay non-resident 
university fees and be citizens of the United States. Alabama and SREB students must have a 
minimum GPA of 2.5 on a 4.0 system on all coursework attempted and on all required courses. A 
grade ol D on any required course will not be accepted. Also, the Committee on Admissions and 
Standards of the College of Veterinary Medicine may require a personal interview, a reading 
comprehension test or an examination on any required course. The College of Agricullure and 
the College of Sciences and Mathematics offer Pre- Veterinary curricula and are responsible for 
pre-veterinary counseling. Although farm experience and work with veterinarians are not abso- 
lute requirements for admission, applicants are urged to gain such training. Students without this 
experience frequently have difficulty with certain courses, particularly in the clinical areas. 

Application for admission to the pre-veterinary curriculum should be made directly to the Ad- 
missions Office, Auburn University. Application for admission to the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, except for SREB students, should be made to the Chairman of Admissions, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University, AL 36849. SREB students must apply through their ap- 
propriate state agency. 


Minimum Requirements for Pre-Veterinary Medicine 

1. Completion of the Liberal Education Program as stated in the General Information section in 
this Bulletin. 

2. Specific Course Requirements: Minimum pre-veterinary requirements for Alabama resi- 
dents are exactly as listed for the pre-veterinary curriculum. The program in the College of 
Agriculture has the same courses, bul they are distributed over nine quarters. Non-Alabama 
and SREB applicants must have acceptable equivalents which have been approved by the 
College of Veterinary Medicine. Individuals taking the pre-veterinary curriculum are ex- 
pected to declare an academic major prior to their fifth quarter of enrollment. 

3. All Transfer Courses must be equivalent in hours and content. CLEP substitutions are ac- 
ceptable as stated in this catalog but only tor biology, history and humanities. English credit 
can only be earned as stated in the Liberal Education Program. Courses will not be waived 
on the basis of degrees or "practical experience." Pass-Fail or Satisfactory-Unsatistactory 
grades are not acceptable in required courses. Consideration will not be extended to anyone 
with an overall or required course GPA of less than 2.5 or who is not a bona fide resident at 
the time of application. 

4. Time Limitation: All required courses in the advanced physical and biological science cat- 
egories must have been completed within six calendar years prior to the anticipated date of 
enrollment in the College of Veterinary Medicine. 


Application Procedure 

Admission of Alabama residents to the College of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
formal application made between September 15 and November 1 preceding the fall quarter in 
which admission is desired. The length of residence of Alabama applicants shall be a factor and 
they must be citizens of the United States. The final date for accepling applications from non- 
Alabama students is November 1, and SREB applicants should consult their advisors for their 
exact dates. 
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College of Veterinary Medicine 


Application packets, available trom the College of Veterinary Medicine or the Kentucky advi- 
sors, contain all materials necessary as well as the instructions for making application, A process- 
ing fee of $35.00 is required of all applicants, and an additional $25.00 is required of all who have 
not previously attended Auburn University. 

lf students are admitted to the College of Veterinary Medicine, they must submit one com- 
pleted physical examination report on a form supplied by Auburn University at least three weeks 
prior to date of registration (not required by students formerly enrolled at Auburn University) and 
comply with the requirements of the rabies immunization program of the College. Also required 
are two supplemental official transcripts of any work completed after application is filed. 

The final selection of students is made by the Committee on Admissions and Standards of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These selections are made from the appli- 
cants who have been certified by the committees in the respective states after giving due consid- 
eration to scholastic record and general adaptability for the profession. The right is reserved to 
accept or reject any applicant. 

Microscopes — To be admitted to the College of Veterinary Medicine, a student must own a 
compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. The student must furnish a microscope in all 
courses requiring the use of this instrument. 

Admission under the Regional Plan — Under the Regional Plan for Veterinary Training, the 
College of Veterinary Medicine currently serves two states: Alabama and Kentucky. 

The Land-Grant institution in each state participating under the SREB plan maintains counsel- 
ing and guidance service for students desiring admission to the College of Veterinary Medicine. 
Students attending other institutions should contact the Land-Grant School advisor in their state 
for information concerning admission requirements. 


Scholastic Requirements 


All applicants and students in the professional program are subject to the academic and disci- 
plinary regulations of the College of Veterinary Medicine in addition to those of Auburn University. 

Any student who earns less Ihan a 2.25 GPA lor any quarter will be placed on academic 
probation. A student who fails to earn a 2.25 GPA in each of the succeeding two quarters of 
enrollment may be dropped from the rolls of the College of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic 
deficiency. In addition, a student who does not have a veterinary college cumulative average of 
2.25 at the end of any academic year may be required to withdraw from the College of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

A student who makes a grade of F on any course may be required to withdraw from the College 
of Veterinary Medicine until such time as the course is offered again. Such a student may be 
required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 

Clinical courses are unique in that the art and skills to be developed in them can only be 
acquired by full participation in the laboratories. The attendance in these courses is required 
except in case of illness or other extenuating circumstances as may be judged by the involved 
instructor. The grading in these clinical laboratory courses is primarily by subjective evaluation, 
When a course involves student rotation through several disciplines or sections, the student must 
receive a passing grade in each area before a passing grade can be given for the course. 

The responsibility for counseling is shared by the Faculty of this College and the Career Devel- 
opment Service. 


Required Withdrawal 

The faculty ot the College ot Veterinary Medicine reserves the right to require the withdrawal at 
any time of any student who in the judgment ol the admissions and standards committee is not 
protiting from the instruction offered, who is neglectful, irregular, dishonest or indifferent in the 
performance of required duties and studies or whose character or conduct is inconsistent with 
good order of the veterinary college or with the standard of the veterinary profession. 


Requirements for Graduation 

To be eligible for the D.V.M. degree, candidates must complete all of the required courses in 
the order listed in the curriculum in veterinary medicine with a minimum overall GPA of 2.25. 
Following completion of all academic work, each student will be required to serve a preceptorship 
of one quarter with an approved practicing veterinarian. A certificate of satisfactory completion of 
a preceptorship will be required for graduation. 
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A graduation fee of $15.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter of graduation and all 
indebtedness due the institution must be paid prior to graduation. 


Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
VM 320 Anatomy I... , 321 Anatomy II ....... 322 Anatomy IIl ............. sse 
VM 326 Micro, Anat. I... - 327 Micro. Anat. II .. 328 Micro. Anat. 111 ..... 





314 Physiology II .... 
411 Microbiology II 


2222 





VM 313 Physiology | .... 
VM 300 Orientation ..... 


VM — 331 Microbiology |... 


ьоло ол 
=== 





















SECOND YEAR 
ум 5 ММ 406 Pathology li......... „5 VM 423 Clinical Pathology ............ 
VM 4 VM «4 VM 407 Pathology III .......... 
VM 4 VM ..8 ММ 427SA. Med. & Surg. | 
VM 5 VM „З VM 40? Pharmacology III .. 
VM 1 VM 5 УМ 429 5.А. Рһуѕ. Diag. .... ; 
ММ 421 Intr. to Surg... 
УМ 4141А. Med. 1 uses 5 VM 433 Амал Diseases................ 4 УМ 440SA.Clincs |. 7 
VM  424S.A. Med. & Surg. Il „З WM 425SA.Med.&Surg.ill.....5 VM 444LA. Clinics | sese 7 
VM  408Lab.An.Med........... 3 УМ 420LA Med. і.......... ..5 ММ 435 Theriogenology ...... 
VM 431 Vet. Radiology ... . 4 ММ 422LA. Surgery .... „3 EEIEIE trea ЕМ 
VM 448 S.A. Surg. Pract. 1... 2 УМ 449 S.A. Surg. Pract. II E. 
VM 403 Vet Toxicology... З VM 426 Clin. Path. Іар. ................1 
FOURTH YEAR * 
VM 437 Vet Toxicology wc З VM 442 S.A. Clinics I 7. УММ 443 S.A. Clinics IV ... 5 
VM 441 S.A. Clinics 11. m 7 ММ 446 LA. Clinics III... 7 VM 447LA Clinics IV 5 
VM  445L.A. Clinics II .. 7 VM 439LA. Med. IV 5 УМ 430 Jurisp, & Eth “2 
VM  438L.A. Med. III ... 2 —" VM 455 Ethology ... E 
А85 инни wath VM 453 Practice Mgmt ue 
nensis VM 463 Adv. Vet. Appl d 
SPRING QUARTER 


TOTAL — 233 QUARTER HOU! 
“Beginning with the third quarter of the third year, clinical participation will be continuous. divided into five periods called 
quinarys. Fee payments and grade reporting will follow the university quarterly schedule. 


Graduate Programs 


Master of Science degrees are offered in each department in the College of Veterinary 
Medicine. The Doctor of Philosophy degree is offered in a college-wide program. Refer to the 
Graduate School Bulletin tor further information. 
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The Graduate School 


NORMAN J, DOORENBOS, Associate Vice President for Academic Affairs and Dean 
MICHAEL LISANO, Associate Dean 
REBECCA H. RODEN, Acting Assistant Dean 


A STUDENT with a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university may apply 
to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Application forms for admission may be 
obtained from the Graduate School, and all application materials must be received by the 
Graduate School at least three weeks before registration. 

The Graduate School Bulletin should be consulted for detailed information on the regula- 
tions of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate credit, the requirements for 
degrees, fellowships and assistantships and other matters pertaining to graduate work in this 
institution. Undergraduates wishing to register for graduate courses should consult the 
Graduate School Bulletin for regulations concerning such registration. A Bulletin may be ob- 
tained upon request from the Dean of Ihe Graduate School. 


Graduate Degrees 
The Master's Program 


Master of Science degrees are offered in the areas of Aerospace Engineering; Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology; Agricultural Engineering; Agronomy and Soils; Anatomy 
and Histology; Animal and Dairy Sciences; Botany and Microbiology; Chemical Engineering; 
Chemistry; Civil Engineering; Communication Disorders; Computer Science and Engineer- 
ing; Consumer Affairs; Counseling and Counseling Psychology; Curriculum and Teaching; 
Discrete and Statistical Sciences; Economics; Educational Leadership; Educational Media; 
Electrical Engineering; Entomology; Family and Child Development; Fisheries and Allied 
Aquacultures; Forestry; Geology; Health and Human Performance; Horticulture; Industrial 
Engineering; Large Animal Surgery and Medicine; Management; Manufacturing Systems 
Engineering; Materials Engineering; Mathematics; Mechanical Engineering; Microbiology: 
Nutrition and Food Science; Ornamental Horticulture; Pathobiology; Pharmacal Sciences; 
Pharmacy Care Systems; Physics; Physiology and Pharmacology; Plant Pathology; Poultry 
Science; Psychology: Radiology; Rehabilitation and Special Education; Small Animal Sur- 
gery and Medicine; Sociology; Textile Science; Vocational and Adult Education; Wildlife Sci- 
ence; and Zoology. 

Master of Arts degrees are offered in the areas o! Communication, English, French, His- 
tory. Political Science, Sociology and Spanish. 

Other Master's Degrees: Master of Accountancy, Master of Aerospace Engineering, Mas- 
ter of Agriculture, Master of Applied Mathematics, Master of Aquaculture, Master of Arts in 
College Teaching, Master of Building Construction; Master o! Business Administration, Mas- 
ter of Chemical Engineering, Master of Civil Engineering, Master of Communication, Master 
of Communication Disorders, Master of Community Planning, Master of Computer Science 
and Engineering. Master of Education, Master of Electrical Engineering, Master of Fine Arts, 
Master of Forestry, Master of French Studies, Master of Hispanic Studies, Master of Indus- 
trial Design, Master of Industrial Engineering, Master of Management Information Systems, 
Master of Manufacturing Systems Engineering, Master of Materials Engineering, Master of 
Mechanical Engineering, Master of Music, Master of Probability and Statistics, Master of 
Public Administration and Master of Zoological Studies. 


The Doctoral Degree Program 

The Doctor of Education degree is offered in the departments of Counseling and Counsel- 
ing Psychology: Educational Foundations, Leadership and Technology; Health and Human 
Performance and Vocational and Adult Education. 

The Doctor of Philosophy degree is offered in the areas of Aerospace Engineering; Agri- 
cultural Engineering; Agronomy and Soils; Animal and Dairy Sciences; Botany and Microbiol- 
ogy; Chemical Engineering; Chemistry; Civil Engineering; Computer Science and Engineer- 
ing; Counseling Psychology; Counselor Education; Curriculum and Teaching; Discrete and 
Statistical Sciences; Electrical Engineering; English; Entomology; Family and Child Develop- 
ment; Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures; Forestry; Health and Human Performance; History; 
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The Graduate School 


Indüstrial Engineering; Management; Materials Engineering; Mathematics; Mechanical Engi- 
neering; Nutrítion and Food Science; Physics; Plant Pathology; Poultry Science; Psychology; 
Public Administration; Rehabilitation and Special Education; Wildlife Science; Zoology; and 
interdepartmental programs in Biomedical Sciences; Economics; and Pharmaceutical Sci- 
ences. 


Research Program with the ORAU 
Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge Associated Uni- 
versities research program located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Through this cooperative as- 
sociation Auburn's graduate research programs have at their disposal the facilities of the 
National Laboratories in Oak Ridge and the research staffs of these laboratories. 
Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Laboratories is available in 
the office of the Vice President for Research. 


Interdepartmental and Interdisciplinary Curricula 


Graduate 


Interdepartmental Programs 

The Graduate School offers three interdepartmental programs which lead to the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree: Biomedical Sciences; Economics; and Pharmaceutical Sciences. Stu- 
dents in the interdepartmental Sociology program may earn the Master of Arts, Master of 
Science or Master of Arts in College Teaching degree. The departments of Sociology and 
Anthropology and Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology are the cooperating depart- 
ments in Sociology. The Master of Science in Textile Science is offered jointly by the depart- 
ments of Consumer Affairs and Textile Engineering. 


Interdisciplinary Minors 

The Graduate School offers five interdisciplinary minors in the areas of biochemistry and 
cell and molecular biology, ecology, environmental studies, plant and microbiology molecular 
biology, and urban forestry. Certificates are awarded to master's and doctoral students who 
complete minors in these areas. 
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Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies (AFROTC) 


COLONEL RICHARD E. BUTLER 
Commander and Professor of Aerospace Studies 


THIS COUNTRY'S FUTURE as the world's leading military power depends largely on its 
military leaders. The Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps has the role of preparing 
young men and women for military leadership. All cadets who successfully complete the 
program will be commissioned as officers upon college graduation. The Air Force needs 
young officers to fly sophisticated aircraft, to operate high-speed computers, to work ín re- 
search and development and to specialize in fields such as law and medicine. Numerous 
opportunities exists for liberal arts majors as well. Air Force ROTC offers a four-year pro- 
gram, a two-year program and a one-year program (for nursing students). All Air Force 
ROTC classes are open to all college students. Interested students should contact the De- 
partment of Air Force Aerospace Studies. 


General Military Course (GMC) 

Basic Course — The General Military Course comprises one class hour and one Leader- 
ship Laboratory hour per week. One credit hour is allowed for each quarter of the six quarter 
basic courses. Up to six credit hours may be applied toward the total credits required for 
graduation. Leadership Laboratory includes instruction in drill and ceremonies and briefings 
by various Air Force commands and staff agencies. Students are provided the opportunity to 
visit various Air Force bases to aquaint them with operational Air Force units. 


Curriculum in the General Military Course 


AF*101-102-103 The Air Force Today 
AF 201-202-203 The Development ої Air Power 


Professional Officer Course (POC) 

Advanced Course — The Professional Officer Course consists of a six-quarter course 
series normally taken during the junior and senior years. Enrollment in the advanced course 
is also open to graduate students if they have six-quarters of school remaining. Three class- 
room hours of instruction and one hour of Leadership Laboratory are taken per week. Six 
credit hours may be applied toward graduation. All POC cadets must complete a course in 
mathematics reasoning (normally fullfilled by the core requirements). Presently, all POC ca- 
dets in good academic and military standing receive $2,000.00 each year for tuition and 
books. Plus, they receive a monthly subsistance allowance of $100.00. 


Curriculum in the Professional Officer Course 


AF 301-302-303 Air Force Leadership and Management 
AF 401-402-403 National Security Forces in Contemporary American Society 


Field Training Course 

Students completing the General Military Course must attend four weeks of field training 
(six weeks for those not having completed the GMC). The rigorous program of physical con- 
ditioning, marksmanship and survival training stretches the student's potential to be an Air 
Force officer. Students also receive junior officer training, career orientation and learn about 
aircraft operations. Travel expenses, as well as the student's time at field training is paid for 
by the Air Force. 


Air Force ROTC Scholarships 

Air Force ROTC offers one- to three-year scholarships on a competitive basis to college 
students. The scholarships pay for tuition, books, lab fees, and gives the cadet a $100.00 
monthly allowance. Scholarship recipients with little or no previous foreign language training 
or experience must complete at least two quarters of a language program prior to graduation. 
Scholarship cadets must also take an English composition course (normally fulfilled by the 
core requirements). 
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Flight Training Opportunities 

Pilot candidates go through light-aircraft training usually during the summer before the 
senior year. This training includes a ground school, 14 hours of flight instruction and one solo 
flight. It serves as a screening program to insure that the student has an aptitude for a career 
as an Air Force pilot. 


Advanced Training Programs 


Cadets are eligible for Advanced Training Programs between their junior and senior years. 
ATP consists of several different programs, such as Army Airborne, USAF Survival Training, 
USAF Freefall parachute training, Field Training Cadre, a British Exchange program and the 
Professional Development Program — a two-week orientation at an active duty base. Cadets 
receive travel pay and daily pay for most of these programs. 


Department of Military Science 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT F. WEBB 
Protessor of Military Science and Commander 


THE PURPOSE о! the Army ROTC program is to select, train and motivate the future 
leadership of the active Army, Army National Guard and Army Reserve. The initial ROTC 
courses serve to acquaint Auburn students with the Army and its role in our society, while the 
advanced ROTC courses prepare a student for service as a commissioned officer. The over- 
all Army ROTC curriculum prepares students to become effective leaders and managers ina 
variety of challenging fields. 

The curriculum is divided into two courses; a General Military Course open to all freshmen 
and sophomores and an Officer Development Course for qualified juniors, seniors and 
graduate students. Successful completion of both courses and award of a bachelor's degree 
constitute the normal progression to gaining a commission as a Second Lieutenant. Courses 
are available to both men and women students. 

Students undecided about pursuing commissions may keep this option open by participat- 
ing in the General Military Course together with their chosen curriculum, This provides fresh- 
men and sophomores the opportunity to make an educated decision on the advantages of 
gaining an officer's commission while incurring no military obligation. Successful completion 
of the General Military Course or commensurate training, a minimum 2.0 grade point average 
and medica! qualifications are prerequisites for enrollment in the Officer Development 
Course. 


General Military Course 

Basic Program — The Basic Military Science courses enrich the freshman and sopho- 
more students' courses of study and count toward their graduation requirements. Completing 
these courses also opens up an additional career option, enabling them to participate in 
advanced studies toward award of an officer's commission. Subsequently, they may gain 
either active service or service in the National Guard or Reserves while pursuing their civilian 
career choices. The basic program consists of a six-quarter block of instruction taken during 
the freshman and sophomore years. Successful completion of MS 101, 102, 103, plus MS 
201, 202, 203, together with leadership lab each quarter, satifies the academic requirements 
for progression to the Officer Development Course. One credit hour per quarter is earned in 
each of the courses. Approval may be obtained to allow completion of all six courses within 
one academic year. 

Curriculum In The General Military Course 
(MS I/MS II) (Basic Program) 

MS 101 The U.S. Army Today * 

MS 102 Contemporary Military Issues * 

MS 103 Modern Military Weapons and Operations * 

MS 201 Military Power and National Security * 

MS 202 Map Reading * 

MS 203 Leadership and Management * 


* inctudes Leadership Lab 
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Other MS courses provide unique hands-on training in mountaineering, tactics and wilder- 
ness skills. The Professor of Military Science may grant basic program credit for completion 
of these hands-on training courses. Selected courses are offered Fall, Winter and Spring 
Quarters with two credit hours earned for each course. Elective credits apply toward degree 
requirements in all schools of the university. The following course is available for Elective 
credit: MS 305 Ranger Operations (Different Instruction is offered each quarter). 


Optional Basic Camp 

Those academically qualified students who are unable to fulfill the requirements ot the 
Basic Program during their freshman and sophomore years may qualify themselves for ad- 
mission to the Officer Development Course by successfully completing Basic Camp prepara- 
tory training. The basic camp option consists of a six-week training period conducted at an 
active Army post during the summer months. Students desiring to exercise this optlon are 
required to submit a formal application and pass a general physical. 

Students electing the basic camp training program will receive approximately $650.00 in 
addition to travel expenses to and from camp. Uniforms, housing, medical care and meals 
are furnished by the government during the camp. 

Deadline for applications is May 30. Interested students should contact the Military Sci- 
ence Department at the start of Spring Quarter. 


Officer Development Course 


Advanced Program — The Advanced Program is designed to develop fully a candidate's 
leadership and management potential, physical stamina, and poise, as well as those per- 
sonal characteristics desired in an Army Officer. The program's objective is to produce the 
highest caliber junior officer fully capable of command and management responsibilities in 
the modern Army and the business world, 

The Officer Development Course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction taken during 
the junior and senior years, Successful completion of six courses together with leadership 
laboratory each quarter fulfills military science academic requirements for award of an 
officer's commission. Three credit hours per quarter are earned in each of the courses. Stu- 
dents receive a subsistence allowance of $100.00 a month (tax free) not to exceed $1000.00 
per academic year, while enrolled. 

Service veterans, junior or military college transfers, members ої the National Guard or 
Army Reserve, and former military academy cadets may qualify for direct entry into the Ot- 
ficer Development Course. 

Advanced program students are eligible to participate in the Simultaneous Membership 
Program with the Army National Guard or Army Reserve. Students participating in this pro- 
gram affiliate with an Army unit as a student officer thus affording them the opportunity lor 
enhanced leadership development. Students in this program receive an additional $160.00 
per month. 

Students enrolled in the Officer Development Course are also required to complete suc- 
cessfully a six-week Advanced Camp at Fort Lewis, Washington, during the summer to be- 
come eligible for commissioning. Attendance at Advanced Camp normally occurs in the sum- 
mer between the junior and senior years. The purpose of Advanced Camp training is to pro- 
vide each candidate hands-on experience in leadership development positions as well as 
extensive training in military tactics, techniques and related subjects vital to success as a 
junior officer. Students attending Advanced Camp receive approximately $825.00 in addition 
lo travel expenses to and from Fort Lewis. Uniforms, housing, medical care and meals are 
furnished by the government during the camp. 

Additional voluntary training at one or more of a variety of active Army service schools is 
available to selected students during the summer, Students may select attendance al Air- 
borna School, Air Assault School, The Northern Warfare Training Center and Cadet Troop 
Leadership Training. Students who successfully complete the appropriate course are autho- 
rized to wear the coveted Parachutist Badge and Air Assault Badge. 

Students who successtully complete the Army ROTC curriculum and who gain a 
bachelor's degree serve on active duty or with with the Army National Guard or Army Re- 
serve. Outstanding candidates who are selected as Distinguished Military Students may gain 
Regular Army commissions. Active duty is for a period of three years with the opportunity for 
quality officers to apply for extended service. Current salary for a married Second Lieutenant 
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is $25,501.08. Medical and other benefits are also provided at no cost. The following courses 
constitute the Advanced Program. 
Curriculum In The Officer Development Course 
(MS ШЛУ) (Advanced Program) 
MS 301 Land Navigation Techniques * 
MS 302 Military Training and Instruction Techniques * 
MS 303 Military Qualification Skills * 
MS 401 Military Justice and Ethics * 
MS 402 Adv. Leadership and Management I* 
MS 403 Adv. Military Leadership and Management II * 
MS 404 Leadership Laboratory 
* Includes Leadership Lab and physical conditioning three days a week 


Professional Military Education Requirements 


All Army ROTC cadets are required to complete one quarter of selected undergraduate 
courses in five designated fields of study prior to graduation. 
The fields of study and approved courses are: 
Written Communication Skills: fulfilled by the Core Curriculum. 
Humanities: fulfilled by the Core Curriculum, 
Military History: HY 309 (Alternate course may be taken with PMS approval). 
Computer Literacy: CSE 100 through 422. 
Math Reasoning: fulfilled by the Core Curriculum. 


Scholarship Programs 

Each year the Army offers a variety of full scholarship programs to those young men and 
women who have demonstrated outstanding academic scholarship and leadership potential. 
Four-year scholarships are awarded incoming freshmen through national merit competition. 
Three- and two-year scholarships are available on a national competitive basis. Scholarships 
provide full tuition to both resident and out-of-state students, textbooks, materials and (абога- 
tory fees in addition to a $100 a month tax free allowance. 


Army Nurse Corps Option 

Students enrolled in the School of Nursing curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Nursing may simultaneously qualify tor commissions as Second Lieutenants in 
the Army Nurse Corps. 

Nursing students qualify for entry into the Officer Development Course through satisfac- 
tory completion of either the General Military Course, the Basic Camp option or equivalent 
training. 

Nursing students participate in a two-week summer Advanced Camp training program and 
an Army nurse training program. The alternate advanced training is a voluntary six-week 
program for nursing students at selected medical treatment facilities throughout the United 
States. It is structured to provide practical and leadership experience intha clinical setting. 
The primary focus is providing nursing cadets an experience whieh integrates clinical, inter- 
personal and leadership knowledge and skills. Emphasis is placed-on practical experience 
under the direct supervision of an Army Nurse Corps Officer who acts as the cadet's precep- 
tor throughout the camp period. 
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Department of Naval Science 


CAPTAIN MICHEL D. GLERUM, USN 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


THE MISSION OF NROTO is to develop Midshipmen mentally. morally and physically and 
to commission college graduates as Naval Officers who possess a basic professional poten- 
Па! for future development in mind and character so as to assume the highest responsibilities 
of command, citizenship and government. All NROTC Programs are open to qualified men 
and women students. All Naval Science courses, basic and advanced, are open to all Auburn 
students regardless ot affiliation with the NROTC Program. 


Types of NROTC Programs 


1. NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship Program, Successful completion leads to commis- 
sion in the Navy or Marine Corps Reserve. Minimum active duty service is four years, 

Tuition, fees, and all textbooks are paid for by the government. Subsistence pay is $100 
per month for a maximum of 40 months. Active duty pay for summer training is approximately 
$560 per month with living quarters and meals provided, 

Although the Navy emphasizes engineering and science majors, students may take most 
Auburn University majors leading to baccalaureate degrees. In addition to the requirements 
of their major, NROTC students are required to complete 29 quarter hours of Naval Science. 
Summer activities include two at-sea training cruises and one summer period of career orlen- 
tation lasting from four to eight weeks each. Marine Option students participate in a six-week 
orientation at Quantico, VA in lieu of the second at-sea training cruise . 

Entrance to the Navy-Marine Scholarship Program is via nationwide competition. Appli- 
cants must make independent arrangements to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test or 
the American College Test. 

Scholarship students may resign without obligation any time prior to the beginning of the 
Second year in the Program. 


2. Four-Year NROTC Navy-Marine College Program. Leads to a commission in the Navy 
or Marine Corps Reserve. Subsistence pay is $100 per month for a maximum of 20 months 
during the final two years of training. Minimum active duty service is three years (3 1/2 years 
for Marines). Any Auburn student may enter the College Program through application to the 
Professor of Naval Science. 

Four-year College Program students may resign from the Program а! any time without 
obligation. 


3. Two-Year NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship and College Programs. Selections for 
these programs are made on a national basis from nominations submitted by the Professors 
of Naval Science. Selected applicants attend the Naval Science Institute (NSI) for six weeks 
during the summer prior to the junior year. Successful NSI completion qualifies students for 
enrollment іп the advanced course of the NROTC Program, 

Studens in both the four and two-year programs may apply for the Scholarship Program 
through nomination by the Professor of Naval Science for appointment by the Chief of Naval 
Education and Training as Scholarship students. 

College Program students must complete Naval Science requirements prior to or concur- 
rently with receipt of a baccalaureate degree. Summer training consists of al-sea training 
cruise between junior and senior years. Students desiring commissions in the Marine Corps 
will participate in a six-week orientation at Quantico, VA in lieu of at-sea training. 

Qualifications for enrollment, application blanks, and information bulletins are available at 
high schools, colleges, recruiting stations and the Auburn NROTC Unit. 


4. NROTC Nurse Corps Option Scholarship Program. Successful completion leads to 
commission in the Naval Reserve Nurse Corps. Minimum active duty is four years. Tuition, 
fees, all textbooks and all equipment and uniform items within the BSN degree curriculum are 
paid by the government. Subsistence pay and active duty pay for summer training is equiva- 
lent to the pay provided by the Navy-Marine Scholarship Programs. 
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Students must be enrolled in the BSN program and are required to complete NS 111, 213 
and 411-413. Summer activities include an at-sea training cruise and one shore-based hos- 
pital training period. À 

Entrance to the NROTC Nurse Corps Option Scholarship Program is via nationwide com- 
petition. Additionally, a limited number of scholarships may be awarded by the Professor of 
Naval Science. Applications for Nurse Corps Option Program scholarships may be obtained 
at the Auburn NROTC Unit. 


Equipment 
Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks and equipment necessary for the NROTC Program are 
furnished in all four programs. 


Curriculum 


The Naval Science curriculum consists of the following class hours per week: Freshman, 3 
hours (Nurse Option — 3 hours for one quarter); Sophomore, 3 hours (Nurse Option — 3 hours 
for one quarter); Navy Option Juniors, 4 hours (Nurse Option — none); Marine Option Juniors, 
3 hours; Seniors, 3 hours. All students attend the Naval Science laboratory for 2 hours per 
week. 

Naval Science subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are listed in the Description 
of Courses section of this Bulletin. Only 300/400 series subjects are applicable to the Two- 
Year Programs. 

Naval Science course hours are considered as part of the normal quarterly loads; how- 
ever, Auburn University graduation requirements are increased 11 to 20 hours, depending 
upon the College or School in which the student is enrolled, over the number of hours listed in 
the Auburn University Bulletin. Navy Option Scholarship students must also complete calcu- 
lus and physics courses. 
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THIS SECTION lists and describes all undergraduate courses taught by the departments of 
the University. The courses are presented by subjects, arranged alphabetically. The subject 
name (the heading in large type) is followed by the departmental symbol in parentheses, Below 
the subject appears a list of the departmental faculty. 

The subject name (symbol) togelher with the course number constitutes the official designa- 
tion for the course for purposes of registration and official records. The specific course title ap- 
pears following the course number. The figures in parentheses denole the number of quarter 
hours of credit for the course. Following the credit hours are listed lecture and laboratory clock 
hours, if applicable. If none are listed, the course consists of lecture hours equal in number to 
course credit. Next appear the prerequisites, if applicable. 

Courses are numbered according to the following system: 

101-199 Courses primarily for feshmen. 

201-299 Courses primarily for sophomores. 

301-399  Coursés primarily for juniors. 

401-499 Courses primarily for seniors. Not open to graduate students 

501-599 Courses for advanced undergraduate and graduate students; and for fifth year students in 
professional curricula. Junior Standing Required For Enrollment At This Level. 

Descriptions for graduate courses (601-799) can be found in the Graduate Bulletin. 
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Accountancy (AC) 
Professor Alderman 


Associate Professors Tabor, Director, Fields, Price, Rasch, Wilson and Worthington 
Assistant Professors Beard, Bradley, Krippel, Smith, Stanwick and Weld 
Instructors Cook, Evans and Haygood 


A 2.0 GPA is required for enrollment in any Business course at the 300-level or above, This 
rule applies to both Business and non-Business students. 


211. 


212. 


213. 


215. 


311. 


312. 


313. 


314. 


319. 


415. 


416 
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PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING | (4). Pr., sophomore standing. Basic accounting principles, including 
the accounting cycle and preparation of financial statements. AC 211 is not open to students with credit 
in AC 215. 

PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING ll (4), Pr., AC 211. A continuation of accounting principles with empha- 
sis on their application to partnerships, corporations, and preparation and analysis of various financial 
statements. 

MANAGERIAL COST AND BUDGETING (4). Pr.. AC 212 and non-Accounting major. Introductory cost 
accounting and budgeting with emphasis on distribution costs and managerial accounting problems. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF GENERAL AND COST ACCOUNTING (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Funda- 
mental concepts and principles of general and cost accounting. Emphasis on accumulating, reporting 
and interpreting cost data in the production area of business operations. (Not open to undergraduates 
majoring in Business, Credit in AC 211 precludes credit tor AC 215.) 

INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING 1 (5). Pr., AC 212 and junior standing. Accounting principles and theory, 
including a review of the accounting cycle and accounting for current assets, current liabilities and invest- 
ments. 

INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING Il (5). Pr., AC 311 with a grade of C or better. Continuation of account- 
ing principles and theory with emphasis on accounting for fixed assets, intangibles, corporate capital 
structure, long term liabilities and investments. 

INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING III (5). Pr., AC 312. a GPA of 2.5 or better in AC 311 and 312 and a 
GPA ol 2.7 or better in all accounting courses taken. Continuation of accounting principles and theory. 
Emphasis on pension costs. leases, analysis of financial statements and funds flow, segment reporting 
and interim reporting. 

INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING (5). Pr., AC 311. Interpretation of the regulations, preparation of returns 
and the keeping o! accounting records for tax purposes. 

BUSINESS LAW FOR ACCOUNTANTS (5). Pr., AC 312. Business law applied to the environment and 
applications of accountancy. 


. STUDENT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM (1-10). Pr.. junior standing and selection by the faculty committee. 


ACCOUNTING INFORMATION SYSTEMS (5). Pr., AC 313. Introduction to accounting information sys- 
tems, including manual and computerized operations. Emphasis on documentation and controls for the 
various accounting cycles. Applications of Lotus and dBase software to accounting problems are in- 
volved. 


AUDITING | (5). Pr., AC 415 and senior standing. Principles of auditing including auditing standards, 
ethics, legal liability, objectives, controls, evidence, planning, sampling concepts, credit reports, audit 
reports and other reports. 


417. 


470. 


472. 


490. 


Aerospace Engineering 


COST ACCOUNTING (5). Pr., AC 415. Accounting principles and procedures involved in job-order, 
process and standard cost accounting. 

HONORS READINGS (1-6). Pr., open only to persons in the University Honors Program and with oon- 
sent of the student's Honors Advisor. 

HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., open only to persons in the University Honors Program and with consent of 
the student's Honors Advisor . 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS. (1-10). Pr., AC 313 and senior standing. Advanced individual research and study 
of accountancy under guidance ol a faculty member. 


. SEMINAR IN CURRENT ACCOUNTING TOPICS (1). Pr., gradualing seniors. The current literature 


problems and controversies affecting the accounting profession. 


Aerospace Engineering (AE) 
Professors Cochran, Head, Cutchins and Williams 
Associate Professors Burkhalter, Cicci, Foster and Spring 
Assistant Professors Barrett, Gross, Hartfield and Jenkins 


General Curriculum, CLA, students (those with undeclared major) may enroll only with depart- 
mental consent. 


302. 


303. 


304. 


305. 


307. 


310. 


311. 


332. 


334. 


339. 


415. 
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AIRLOADS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., ME 340. Application of the basic equations of fluid dynamics to the 
prediction of pressure distribution, wing loading and hinge moments. Propeller design and selection. 
THEORETICAL AERODYNAMICS | (5). Pr., ME 340. Fundamental analysis of aerodynamics and po- 
tential flow theory. Correlation of potential flow theory with experimental results. 

THEORETICAL AERODYNAMICS Ii (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., AE 303, Compressible fluids; first and 
second laws of thermodynamics; one-dimensional flow with area changes, friction and heat transfer; 
mach waves; Prandt-Meyer flow, oblique and normal shock waves, characteristics, supersonic nozzle 
design: linearized compressible flow and airtoils in supersonic flow. 

FLIGHT PERFORMANCE (3). Pr., AE 302. Equations of motion and solution techniques lor vehicle 
performance analysis including effects of propulsion system and aerodynamic variations. 
AEROSPACE STRUCTURES | (5). LEC, 4, LAB. 3. Pr., EGR 207. Basic structural analysis. Shear and 
bending in monocoque structures. Deflections of beams and frames. Column and plate buckling. The 
laboratory portion is devoted to experimental techniques in stress analysis. 

AEROSPACE ANAL YSIS (3). Pr., MH 265. Linear and non-linear systems, linearization procedures and 
linear systems analysis techniques. Other special techniques as required by advanced courses, 
AEROSPACE MATERIALS (3). Nomenclature, coding systems, physical and structural properties, ap- 
plications and fabrication techniques as applied to aerospace materials. 


. FUNDAMENTALS OF AEROSPACE DYNAMICS (3). Pr., AE 310, EGR 235. Dynamics of aerospace 


vehicles using moving reference frames. Introduction to small oscillation theory, dynamics of rigid bod- 
ies, Lagranges Eqs. Provides the background for further studies in vibrations, flight dynamics and space 
flight mechanics. 

ASTRODYNAMICS | (3). Pr., AE 326 or COI. Geometry of the solar system, detailed analysis of two- 
body dynamics and introduction to artificial satellite orbits; Hohmann transfer and patched conics for 
lunar and Interplanetary trajectories. Elements of orbit determination. 

AEROSPACE SYSTEMS ANALYSIS (3). Pr., AE 310, 326. Modeling o! dynamic systems, linearization, 
stability of linear systems, lime response performances. 

STATIC STABILITY AND CONTROL (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., AE 302. Introduction to static stability and 
control of flight vehicles including laboratory techniques for determination of stability parameters. 


. VISCOUS AERODYNAMICS (3). Pr., AE 304. Theoretical background essential to a fundamental un- 


derstanding of laminar and turbulent boundary layers and their relations to skin friction and heat transter. 


. AEROSPACE STRUCTURES II (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3, Pr, CSE 120 or equivalent knowledge of FOR- 


TRAN programming, AE 307, 310. A continuation of AE 307. An introduction to the finite element 
method. The laboratory portion is devoted to solution of structural problems on the digital computer. 
JET PROPULSION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., AE 304. Internal aerodynamics and thermodynamics of 
rockets and air-breathing jet engines. Jet nozzles. Detailed analysis of flow through turbojet compres- 
sors, combustors and turbines, 

AEROSPACE DESIGN | (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr. AE 304, 305, 307, 332 and 339. Application of the 
design process with emphasis on development of creative thinking and team efforts. An investigation of 
à current aerospace problem which results in the presentation of oral and written technical reports. A 
three-quarter sequence with AE 448 and 449. 


. AEROSPACE DESIGN II (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., AE 447. A continuation of AE 447. 
449. 


AEROSPACE DESIGN Ill (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., AE 448. A continuation of AE 448, 
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Aerospace Engineering 


HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., СО! and department head approval. individual student endeavor consist- 
ing of directed research and writ ing of honors thesis. (AE Honors Program students only. May be re- 
peated once for a maximum of 6 total credit hours.) 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS. (1-5 CREDIT HOURS TO BE ARRANGED). Pr., departmental approval. Not 
open lo graduate students. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


ADVANCED THREE-DIMENSIONAL AERODYNAMICS (3-5 CREDIT HOURS TO BE ARRANGED). 
Pr., AE 304 and COI. Advanced concepts in the application of aerodynamic principles to finite wings and 
bodies, thickness effects, interlerence effects and computer simulation. 


. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTATIONAL FLUID DYNAMICS (5). Pr., AE 304. An introduction to the 


application of modern numerical and computational techniques to problems arising in fluid dynamics. 
Emphasis is on solving practical problems and understanding the basic physical phenomenon involved. 


. COMPUTER-AIDED ANALYSIS OF AEROSPACE STRUCTURES (3) LEC. 3. Pr., AE 409 or equiva- 


lent. Application ol interactive computer-aided techniques to the analysis of aerospace structures. 
HYPERSONIC AERODYNAMICS (3). Pr., AE 304. Introduction to hypersonic aerodynamics. Develop- 
ment of hypersonic methods such as shock-expansion waves, local surface inclination techniques and 
approximate theories. Applications to problems in hypersonic flow regime. 

ROCKET PROPULSION | (3). Pr., AE 415, Detailed analysis of the thermodynamics, gasdynamics and 
design of liquid-propellant rockets 

ROCKET PROPULSION II (3). Pr., AE 415. Design and performance analysis o! solid-propellant rocket 
motors with emphasis on internal ballistics. 


. DYNAMIC SIMULATION (3). Pr., AE 326. Computer techniques applied to the analysis o! aerospace 


engineering problems using analog and hybrid computers and the digital problem-oriented language 
Advanced Continuous Simulation Language (ACSL). 


- FLIGHT VEHICLE STRESS ANALYSIS (3). Pr.. AE 307. Stress analysis related to aircraft, missile and 


space structures. 


. AEROSPACE APPLICATIONS. OF COMPOSITE MATERIALS (3). Pr., AE 311. Reinforcement and 


matrix materials, manufacturing techniques, laminated composite and structural joint design in aero- 
space structures 

SPACE PROPULSION SYSTEMS (5). Pr., AE 415. Introduction to reaction engines lor use in outer 
space vehicles. Power requirements for space missions, nuclear power systems, ion engines, magneto- 
hydrodynamics and plasma accelerators and photonic engines. 

VIBRATION AND FLUTTER (4). Pr, AE 326, 409. Free, forced and damped vibration of single and 
multiple degree-of-freedom systems; introduction to vibration of continuous systems; introduction (0 flut- 
ter theory; introduction to modal testing; applications in aerospace. 

ASTRODYNAMICS II (3). Pr.. AE 332. Elements of general perturbation theory; n-body formulation and 
introduction to 3-body problem; introduction to powered flight analysis and space flight guidance. 


. ELEMENTS OF V/STOL FLIGHT (3). Pr.. AE 303 or COI. Analysis of methods for generating high lift at 


low vehicle forward speeds. 


. ROTARY WING AERODYNAMICS (3). Pr.. AE 303, Aerodynamics and flight characteristics of rotary 


wing aircraft. 

DYNAMIC STABILITY AND CONTROL (3). Pr., AE 334, 339. Derivation of the kinematic and dynamic 
equations used to describe the motions of aircraft. Analysis of the stability of steady state flight condi- 
tions. Response of aircraft to actuation of controls. 


- AUTOMATIC STABILITY AND CONTROL (3). Pr., AE 541. Principles and techniques of automatic con- 


trol of aircraft and missiles. Effects on design variables. 

FLIGHT SIMULATION (3). Pr., AE 541 and COI. Time domain simulation to the nonlinear six-degree-ol- 
freedom motions of aircraft. Models for aerodynamics. propulsion and control systems. Special com- 
puter techniques applied to the generation of various flight profiles. 

MISSILE AERODYNAMICS (3). Pr., AE 304. Aerodynamics о! slender wing-body configurations for the 
low supersonic, moderate hypersonic and Newtonian continuum flow regimes. Linear and non-linear 
effects are considered as well as interference effects, Application to missile performance and stability for 
certain flight profiles. 


. ENGINEERING LAW AND ETHICS (3). Pr., senior standing. Addresses the role of law in the manufac- 


ture of a product. Includes legal issues of contracts, product liability, workers’ safety and environmental 
control, Considers ethical issues which may contront designers and engineers. 





Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 


Aerospace Studies (AF) 
Professor Butler, Head 
Assistant Professors Colter, Hulsey and Smith 


101-102-103. THE AIR FORCE TODAY (1-1-1). LEC. 1, LAB. 1. Organization and mission of the U.S, Air 
Force. Introduction to the total force concept, major commands, lile on an Air Force base and career 
opportunities. 


201-202-203. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AIR POWER (1-1-1). LEC. 1, LAB. 1. Air power from balloons and 
dirigibles through the jet age; a historical review of air power employment in military and non-military 
operations in support of national objectives; and a look at the evaluation of air power concepts, doctrine 
and technological change. 

901-302-303, AIR FORCE LEADERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT (3-3-3). LEC. 3, LAB. 1. Practical applications 
ol military briefings and writing; study of basic management functions, problem analysis, motivation, 
group dynamics and leadership to provide fundamental skills for junior officers entering the active duty 
Air Force. Includes seminars, guest lecturers and experiential situations to develop olficership. 

401-402-403. NATIONAL SECURITY FORCES IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SOCIETY (3-3-3). LEC. 
3, LAB. 1. Examination of the American National Security Policy and Process, how it is formulated and 
implemented, factors that infiuence it and how it is changing with current events. Includes the military's 
role in society, civilian control of the military and Total Quality Management. Prepares students for tran- 
sition to active duty. 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AEC) (RSY) 


Professors Johnson, Head, Adrian, Clonts, Dunkelberger, Evans, Hardy, Howze, 
Martin, Molnar and Strawn 
Alfa Eminent Scholar Taylor 
Associate Professors Bailey, Burton, Crews, Duffy, Fowler, Hatch, Jolly, Kinnucan, 
Novak, Prevatt, Simpson and Young 
Assistant Professors Goodman, Nelson and Traxler 
Extension Economist Hurst 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS (AEC) 

200. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS | (5). Economic principles with emphasis on farm-related production, 
marketing, prices, consumption, taxation, credit, finance, public policies and tenure. Treats utilization of 
land, labor and capital. Credit not allowed in this course and EC 200. 

202. AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS II (5). Continuation of economic principles with emphasis toward 
microeconomic concepts relating to farm firm. Credit not allowed in this course and EC 202. 

210. MICROCOMPUTER APPLICATIONS IN AGRICULTURE (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Introduction of microcom- 
puter technology: hardware including microprocessor, display, keyboard, data storage and retrieval, 
printer and communication options; software including languages, electronic spreadsheet, word pro- 
cessing, data-based management and programmed products; and interface with data source and pro- 
cessing systems. (Seating priority given to College of Agriculture students, then by class standing.) 

301. AGRICULTURAL MARKETING (4). Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. Principles and problems in marketing 
farm products. Analysis of marketing functions, services and costs; reducing costs and improving mar- 
keting efficiency. Marketing methods and distribution channels of major farm commodities. Market insti- 
tutions and operation. 

302. FARM RECORDS AND TAX MANAGEMENT (3). Types and uses of farm records and accounts with 
emphasis on analyzing records to improve net tarm income. Interpretation of income tax regulations and 
preparation of farm tax returns with emphasis on tax management. 

303. AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES (3). Principles and problems of organizing and operating farmers’ 
cooperative buying and selling associations. 

304. AGRICULTURAL FINANCE (4). Pr.. AEC 202 and 210 or equivalents. Economic problems and policies 
in financing agriculture. 

305. FARM APPRAISAL (3). Theory of land values; techniques on farm land and building appraisals for 
different purposes; relationships of land use, buildings, land titles, farm pnces, taxes and interest rates to 
land values; evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in use. 

307. AGRICULTURAL LAW (4). Legal environment of agriculture. Recognition of legal problems associated 
with property ownership, contracts, torts, financing, estate planning and environmental controls and re- 
strictions. 

399. AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS INTERNSHIP (1-4). S-U ONLY. (MAY BE TAKEN 
FOR TOTAL OF 8 HRS.) Pr., COI, To provide practical job experience under joint supervision о! an 
employer and the department. Internships may be taken in a variety of agricultural business firms and 
agencies including finance, farm supply, production, marketing and sales and government agencies. 
Training will prepare student for career employment. 
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Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 


UNDERGRADUATE SEMINAR (1). LEC. 1. Pr., junior standing. Pass-fail basis. Current developments 
in Agricultural Economics; tha role of Agricultural Economics in the general economy 


. HONORS READING AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr. admission to University Honors Program and 


junior or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the 
University Honors Program with the consent of the Honors Advisor. Special topics of an undergraduate 
nature pertinent to agricultural economics. 

HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program and junior or senior standing. May 
be repeated for a maximum ot six hours. Open only to students in the University Honors Program with the 
consent of the Honors Advisor. Individual student endeavor consisting of directed research and writing of 
honors thesis. 


. DIRECTED STUDIES IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS (1-4), Pr., COI, junior standing, Individualized 


work and study in consultation with faculty member on subject of mutual concern. May include directed 
readings, research, analysis of an employment experience or a combination. Employment experience 
with a variety of agribusinesses and agencies may serve as Ihe focus. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
FARM MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., AEC 202 and 210 or equivalents, Principles of economics applied to 
agriculture, uses of farm records to Improve management of the farm; developing enterprise budgets and 
use in preparing a profit-maximizing farm plan. 
AGRICULTURAL PRICES (4). Pr., AEC 202. MH 161 and MN 274, DMS 215 or equivalent. Principles 
and factors in the pricing process with special reference to agricultural products and markets. Functions 
of prices and principles of supply and demand in price determination. Introduction to statistical estimation 
of price and demand relations. 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY (3). Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. Concepts, objectives and operation of public 
policies affecting agriculture. Development of agricultural policies in the United States. 


. RESOURCE ECONOMICS (4). Pr., AEC 202 and 210 or COI, Principal economic and institutional tac- 


fors affecting humans and their use of land. Supply, demand and future requirements for land. Property 
rights, land use planning, zoning, taxation and other social controls affecting land utilization. 
AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (5). Pr.. AEC 202 and 210 or equivalents. Principles and 
problems in acquiring, organizing and operating successful agricultural businesses, capilal require- 
ments, factors affecting location and growth and measures of technical and economic etficiency in orga- 
nization and operation; practices in buying, pricing and merchandising, management problems and poll- 
cies in financing, personnel and public relations. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF WATER RESOURCES MANAGEMENT (4). Supply, demand and use of 
water resources including economic, legal and political dimensions. Economics of management of water 
resource use and conservation in terms of present and future supplies and needs. Public and private 
water resources will be considered. 


WORLD AND U.S. AGRICULTURAL TRADE (4). Pr., AEC 200 or equivalent. Theory and significance of 
international trade, world distribution of agricultural production and trade, important issues and policies, 
documentation, mechanics and influence of exchange rates 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY (RSY) 


. STATISTICS (5), Pr., SOC 201, Basic statistical concepts, measures and techniques used in sociologi- 


Cal reports and research. 

INTRODUCTION TO RURAL SOCIOLOGY (3), Basic sociological concepts and principles as applied to 
life in the rural community. Special attention given to the culture, social organization and social problems 
of rural people in the United States and in the South in particular. Credit по! allowed in this course and 
SOC 201. 

AGRICULTURE AND SOCIETY (5). Values and conflicts associated with technological and other 
changes in farming, rural communities and the food system. 


‚ COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION (4). General elective. Understanding the pnnciples of community orga- 


nization and eflective citizenship. Survey of institutions. organizations and agencies interacting to meet 
community needs. 


‚ METHODS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SOC 201. Principal methods ot data collection 


and analysis in sociological research. 


. APPLIED RESEARCH METHODS AND PROGRAM EVALUATION (3). Basic social science research 


techniques used in needs assessment studies and program evaluations. Fundamentals ot social sur- 
veys, field experiments, demographic analyses and applications, principles and strategies of evaluation. 
Credit not allowed in this course and in RSY or SOC 370. 

SENIOR SEMINAR (1). Pr., senior standing, S-U grading only. Current developments in the social sci- 
ences as applied to agriculture and private/public agencies serving rural people. 

DIRECTED FIELD EXPERIENCE (5). Structured involvement in an agency or organization serving rural 
counties and/or small communities under joint supervision of agency personne! and university faculty 
Regular faculty-student conferences to discuss, evaluate and interpret experience. 
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Agricultural Engineering 


. DIRECTED STUDIES IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY (1-5). Pr., COI. junior standing. individualized work and 


study in consultation with faculty member on subject of mutual concern. May include directed readings, 
research, analysis of an employment experience or a combination. May be used to complement and 
expand on an employment experience. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. EXTENSION PROGRAMS AND METHODS (5). An in-depth consideration of extension orientation in 


adult and continuing education in U.S. and developing nations. The Cooperative Extension Service Is 
analyzed as an educational institution. Fundamental steps in program development and evaluation. 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY (5). Pr.. RSY 261 or SOC 201. Theories and conceptual approaches to rurality. 
Rural-urban differences in demographic composition; occupational structure; attitudes and values of 
rural people; regional cultures; and the role of agriculture, mining, forestry, fishing, manufacturing and 
service industries in rural life with attention to the nature of change, 


‚ SOCIOLOGY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SOC 201. Principles of applied 


social change at the community level in the U.S. citizen participation in community affairs, impacts of 
economic changes on small communities; role of networks, neighborhoods and local institutions in re- 
sponding to community problems. 


. SOCIOLOGY OF NATURAL RESOURCES AND THE ENVIRONMENT (5). Overview of changing atti- 


tudes and institutional responses to the use and exploitation of natural resources. Conservation, preser- 
vation and pollution control are treated as three primary sources of environmental concern. Global trends 
in population growth, energy availability and environmental degradation are examined. 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 

Professors Turnquist, Head, Curtis, Donald, Hill and Johnson 
Associate Professors Flood, Koon, Kutz, Ogburn, Rochester Tyson and Yoo 
Assistant Professors Taylor and Wilhoit 
Affiliate Professor Shafer 
Affiliate Associate Professors Bailey and Burt 
Alfiliate Assistant Professors McDonald, Raper and Way 


COURSES FOR ENGINEERS 
INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST ENGINEERING (1), LEC. 1, LAB. 2. S-U graded, 
Winter. Perspectives on the agricultural and forest engineering profession. Creative design and the 
engineer's approach to problem solving. Introduction to the technical specialties of engineering for agri- 
culture and forestry and career opportunities (same as FYE 101). 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGINEERING DESIGN FOR BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS (1). LAB. 3. Spring. A 
supervised engineering project to design components and/or systems to solve a real problem іп an 
agricultural or forestry related industry, Open only to students classified as 01 or 02 . (Same as FYE 130). 
ENGINEERING PRINCIPLES IN BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr.. MH 161. Согед., 
CSE 120. Fall. Engineering concepts and principles applied to agricultural and forest problems. Creativ- 
ity and design. Unit operations of agricultural and forest engineering (same as FYE 201). 
MOBILE EQUIPMENT DESIGN FUNDAMENTALS (4), LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., EGR 301, 321, MH 265 and 
AN 201 or COI. Winter. Basic engineering analysis, synthesis and design concepts applied to mobile 
field equipment and machines for agricultural, forestry and industrial use. Includes engine performance, 
power transmission, traction mechanics, mechanics of machines and machine-operator interface and 
safety. (same as FYE 311). 
LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION ENGINEERING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., AN 315. Spring., Rain- 
fall-runoff relationships. Soil erosion and its prediction and control. Hydraulic structures and open chan- 
nel flow. (Same as FYE 313). 
PROCESS ENGINEERING FOR BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., AN 201, CE 310, 
EGR 301. Winter. Design principles and equipment selection for crop, food and feed storage, preserva- 
tion and manufacturing. Thermal processing. curing, drying, refrigeration, materials handling, pumps, 
fans and storage processes. (Same as FYE 315). 
ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS IN AGRICULTURE (4), LEC. 3, LAB, 3. Pr., AN 201, EE 302. 303. Spring, 
Application of electrical power, equipment and contro! devices to agricultural systems. Emphasis on safe 
and efficient power distribution, motor selection and performance and theory and performance of sens- 
ing and control devices. 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL FOR BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., AN 201, 315. 
Spring. Functional requirements and design of animal shelters, greenhouses and agricultural storage 
buildings. Emphasis on environmental contro! systems and energy management. 
FOREST MACHINE DESIGN (3). LEC. 3. Pr., AN 311, EGR 207. Spring. Engineenng analysis and 
design of forest machinery. Includes engineering characteristics of logs related to machine design, site 
preparation and planting equipment review, felling equipment design, loader kinematics, cable systems 
mechanics and machine reliability. (Same as FYE 401.) 
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Agricultural Engineering 


. FOREST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS DESIGN (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., FYE 304 and 313. Fall 


Design of the forest transportation system including preconstruction planning, horizontal and vertical 
alignment, earthwork volume and distribution analysis and drainage control stuctures for the road net- 
work and specifications for the vehicles that will use the network. (Same as FYE 402.) 

APPLIED STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS AND DESIGN (3). LEC. 2, LAB, 3. Pr., EGR 207 Fall. Analysis 
and design of structural systems of agriculture and forestry. (Same as FYE 403.) 

IRRIGATION SYSTEM DESIGN (3), LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., AN 313. Fall. Theory and design of irrigation 
systems. Emphasis on sprinkler and trickle systems, including solid set, traveler, center pivot and пр. 
WASTE MANAGEMENT AND UTILIZATION SYSTEMS (4). LEC. 3, LAB 3. Pr., AN 201, 313, 315, CH 
104, 104L, ВІ 101. Fall. Theory and design of physical and biological treatment and processing systems 
for livestock waste management and utilization. The established technologies ol lagoons and land appli- 
cation systems and the emerging technologies of energy production and reteeding are covered. 


. ENGINEERING DESIGN FOR BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS | (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., AN 403, senior stand- 


ing, COI. Winter. Design of equipment, structures and systems tor food, teed, fiber, forest products and 
animal production and processing utilizing engineering principles. (Same as FYE 430.) 

SPECIAL TOPICS (2-5). (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) Pr., COI. May be taken more than one quarter 
tor a maximum of 10 quarter hours. (Same as FYE 490.) 

HONORS READING AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program and 
junior or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the 
University Honors Program with the consent ol the Honors Advisor. Special topics of an undergraduate 
nature pertinent to agricultural engineering. 

HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program and junior or senior standing, May 
be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the University Honors Program with the 
consent of the Honors Advisor. Individual student endeavor consisting of directed research and writing of 
honors thesis. 


COURSES FOR NON-ENGINEERS 
WEATHER, CLIMATE AND AGRICULTURE (4). LEG. 3, LAB. 3. An introduction to the elements of 
atmospheric science and how they combine to create variations in world climate. The relation of climate 
and climatic variation to agriculture with emphasis on the available sources of climatic information. 
SOIL AND WATER TECHNOLOGY (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Fall. Technical application of soil and water 
resources management. Irrigation system planning and equipment selection. 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY TECHNOLOGY (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Fall and Spring. Agricultural ma- 
chinery: utilization, management, selection and economic justification. 
TRACTOR AND ENGINE TECHNOLOGY (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Winter. Tractors and engines. Operation, 
fuels used, size selaction, utilization and economic justification. 
FARM BUILDINGS TECHNOLOGY (4). LEC 4. Winter. Selection of materials, methods of construction. 
functional needs and control of environment of modem agricultural buildings. 
AGRICULTURAL PROCESSING TECHNOLOGY (4). LEC 3, LAB. 3. Agricultural processing systems: 
includes storing. drying, pelleting, mixing and automatic materials handling systems. 
LANDSCAPE AND GOLF COURSE IRRIGATION (4), LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Winter. Includes theory and 
design of landscape and golf course irrigation both sprinkle and trickle. 


. ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND AGRICULTURE (4). LEC., 3, LAB. 3. Pr., CH 104. Basic introduction 


1o pollution, measurement, nutrient cycles in nature, point and non-point source pollution, treatment and 
utilization of animal wastes and energy recovery from agricultural residues. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
AGRICULTURAL POWER AND MACHINERY DESIGN (3), LEC, 2, LAB, 3. Pr., AN 311, Design of 
equipment and systems to apply engineering principles to solutions of agricultural power and machinery 
problems. Functional requirements, safety, reliability, service conditions, power measurement, usetul lite 
and creative design are combined to obtain designs for agricultural machine and power units. 
SOIL AND WATER ENGINEERING Il (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., AN 313 or COI. Theory and design 
considerations of selected topics in irrigation, erosion, non-point source pollution, drainage or upstream 
flood control. 
ELECTRICAL AND PROCESSING SYSTEMS DESIGN (3). LEC 3. Pr., AN 315, 316. Design and layout 
о! materia! handling systems, fundamental theory of particle movement, study of sensing and feed-back 
systems to include automatic controls and servo-mechanisms. 
AGRICULTURAL STRUCTURE DESIGN II (3). LEC. 3. Pr., AN 317, 403. Functional requirements and 
design of animal shelters and agricultural storage buildings. 


. HYDRAULIC CONTROL SYSTEMS (4). LEC, 3, LAB. 3. Pr., CE 310 or ME 340, Fall. Design and 


analysis of hydraulic systems. Application of sizing of hydraulic pumps, motors, valves and accessories 
for industrial and mobile systems. Laboratory emphasizes hands-on testing and functional analysis ot 
components and systems, including measurement of pressure, flow and power. (Same as FYE 509.) 
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Agronomy and Soils 


ENGINEERING DESIGN FOR BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS || (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., AN/FYE 430 and 
COI. Spring. A supervised engineering design project to design components and/or systems to solve a 
real problem in an appropriate industry. Utilization of many engineering principles is required (Same as 
FYE 530). 

PRINCIPLES OF FOOD ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., MH 160, PS 200. 
Engineering concepts and unit operations used in processing and handling of food products. 

SPECIAL TOPICS. (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) (2-5). Pr., COI. May be taken more than one quarter 
lot a maximum of 10 quarter hours. (Same as FYE 590.) 

PRACTICUM (1-5). MAY NOT EXCEED 10 HOURS CREDIT. NOT OPEN TO MAJORS IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL ENGINEERING, Provides students with experience in Agricultural Engineering Technology 
closely relating theory and practice, usually carried on simultaneously. 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 

Professors Touchton, Head, Ball, Bransby, Burdett, Dane, Dickens, Evans, Everest, 
Hairston, Hajek, Hartzog, Henderson, Hood, Walker and Weaver 
Associate Professors Adams, Mask, Mitchell, Mosjidis, Mullins, Odom 
Patterson, Van Santen, Wehtje and Wood 
Assistant Professors Entry, Guertal, Miller, Monks and Shannon 
Adjunct Professors Chien and Rogers 
Adjunct Associate Professors Edwards, Reeves and Sikora 
Adjunct Assistant Professors Bostick and Torbert 
Extension Specialists Burmester and Delaney 
CROP PRODUCTION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Fall, Winter. Production of crops used by man tor food, teed 

and fiber including identification of crop plants, cultural practices and processing. 


. GENERAL SOILS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., CH 105 and 105L or CH 207 or CH 203. Winter, Spring. 


Formation, classification, composition, properties, management, fertility and conservation of soils in rela- 
tion to the growth ot plants. 


. GENERAL SOILS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., CH 103-104. Winter. Formation, classification, composition 


and properties of soils and their influence on vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open 
only to students in Forestry. 

GENERAL SOILS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., CH 103-104. Fall, Spring. The general field of soils including 
genesis, classifications and fertility. 

EARTH SCIENCE (5). Materials of the earth; forces that shape and sculpture the earth's surface, includ- 
ing weathering, water, soil formation and erosion; soil geography; and historical geology. (Not to be 
substituted for AY 304, 305 and 307.) 

PRINCIPLES OF WEED SCIENCE (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., Bl 102 and CH 104. Fall. Weed identification 
and biology, methods of weed management, and classification of herbicides and how they are used in 
weed control. 

TURFGRASS MANAGEMENT (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., BI 102. Fall. The management of recreational 
and home area turigrass will be studied and will include the establishment and maintenance of turf and 
the effect of light, traffic, soil fertility and water on its growth. . 


. AGRONOMY AND SOILS INTERNSHIP (5). Pr.. COI. S-U graded. To provide the student with practical 


experience under the supervision of an approved employer and the department. Internship may be in the 
areas of production, business, turf or science. 


. PROBLEMS IN WEED SCIENCE (1). LEC. 1. Pr., COL Fall. Conferences, problems and assigned read- 


ing in weed science. 


. FIELD CROP PRODUCTION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., junior standing. Winter. Production practices tor 


peanuts, cotton, soybeans, com, small grains and other field crops. 


. PRINCIPLES OF FORAGE PRODUCTION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., junior standing. Fall and Spring. 


Grass and legume forage crops. The crops are considered from the standpoint of (a) pasture crops, (b) 
hay and silage crops. (c) soil improving crops. 


. SOIL JUDGING (3). LEC, 1 LAB. 4. Pr.. AY 304, 305 or 307. Fall. Description, evaluation and interpreta- 


tion of soil profile characteristics. 


. FACTORS LIMITING CROP PRODUCTION (3). LEC. 3. Winter. Factors influencing the production of 


crops including climate. water, sails. The role of plant and animal pests and the limitations created by the 
attitudes and mores of people. 

HONORS READING AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program and 
junior or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the 
University Honors Program with the consent of the Honors Advisor. Special topics of an undergraduate 


nature pertinent to agronomy. 
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471, HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program and junior or senior standing. May 
be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the University Honors Program with the 
consent of the Honors Advisor. Individual student endeavor consisting of directed research and writing of 
honors thesis. 

490. SENIOR SEMINAR (1). LEG. 1. Pr., junior standing. Winter. S-U graded. Current developments and the 
role of crop and soil sciences. 

499. SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-5) (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) Pr.. departmental approval, junior standing. 
Not open to graduate students. Students will work under the direction of a statt member on special 
problems in crop, soil or weed science. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

502. SOIL FERTILITY (5). LEC. 5. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307. Winter. Lectures, demonstrations and problems 
illustrate principles of soil fertility as related to fertilizer practices and crop production. An advanced 
course, required of all students majoring in Agronomy and Soils. Either AY 502 or AY 507, but not both, 
may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree. 

506. FERTILIZERS AND SOIL TESTING (4). LEC. 4. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307. Spring. Manufacture and 
properties of fertilizer materials; properties and formulation of fertilizer mixtures; relative efficiency о! 
various plant nutrient sources; principles and methods of soil testing and plant tissue testing. 

507. SOIL MANAGEMENT (5). LEC. 5. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307. Summer. Physical, chemical and biological 
properties of soils and their management. Advanced course for students in Agricultural Education. Either 
AY 502 or 507, but not both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's degree. 

508. SOIL RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307. Fall. Soils as 
a natural resource for land-use planning; their classification and management for crop production, recre- 
ation and urban and industrial development. 

509. SEED PRODUCTION (3). Pr., AY 400 or 401. Winter, odd years. Methods and factors affecting produc- 
lion, storage and processing seed. 

510. METHODS OF PLANT BREEDING (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., ZY 300. Spring. Genetic principles related to 
crop improvement including modes of reproduction, qualitative vs. quantitative traits, role of environment 
and heritability. Breeding methods including pedigree selection, backcross and recurrent selection. 

515. SOIL MORPHOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307. Spring. Physical, chemical and 
mineralogical properties o! soils are studied in relation to their classification tor engineering and agricul- 
tural uses. 

516. ADVANCED TURFGRASS MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., AY 304, 315, BY 306. Fall, odd years. Factors 
affecting the grass plant as a component of a dynamic turf community. Influence of sail chemical and 
physical conditions, management practices and climate will be discussed. Both theoretical and practical 
aspects of turf cultural practices will be discussed along with design and construction of athletic turf 
areas. 

517. CROP QUALITY (5) LEC. 5: Рг., AY 400 or 401, Spring. Quality of food: feed and fiber crops are regu- 
lated by genetic potentials , environment, management and utilization. 

519. SOIL INTERPRETATIONS FOR PLANNING (5). Pr., COL Characteristics that significantly affect soil 
response under various uses, (Not open to students in College of Agriculture or Agricultural Education.) 

593. PRACTICUM (1-5), (MAY BE REPEATED NOT TO EXCEED 10 HOURS CREDIT.) Not open to majors 
in Agronomy and Soils, Provides students with experience in Agronomy and Soils closely relating theory 
and practice, usually carried on simultaneously. 


Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


Professors Harris, Head, Daron, Frobish, Huffman, Jones, Kuhlers, 
McCaskey, McGuire, Moss, Parks, Schmidt and Smith 
Associate Professors Bartol, Coleman, Cummins, Floyd, Gimenez, McCall, Mikel, Mulvaney, 
Muntifering, Owsley, Rahe, Ruffin, Van Dyke and Whittenburg 
Assistant Professors Blaylock, Chiba, Davenport, Kriese, Payne and Rankins 
Instructor Osborn 
110. ORIENTATION TO ANIMAL AND DAIRY SCIENCE (1), LEC. 1. Fall. S-U only. An introduction to the 
departmental programs and personnel. Job opportunities for the individual trained in Animal Science. 
200. INTRODUCTORY ANIMAL & DAIRY SCIENCES (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Fall, Spring. The importance of 
livestock to agriculture and to the nutrition of people. Livestock terminology, selection, reproduction, 
nutrition, management, marketing and species characteristics of beel cattle, swine, sheep and horses. 
202. PRACTICAL LIVESTOCK MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES. (2) LAB. 4. Pr., ADS 200. Fall, Winter, 
Spring. S-U only. Demonstration and practice of skills associated with animal care and management. 
Animal behavior patterns will be discussed and observed. 
205. LIVESTOCK PROMOTION AND MERCHANDISING (2). LAB. 6. Pr., ADS 200. Fall. Showing, fitting, 
public display, sales management and advertising as it relates to the promotion and merchandising of 
cattle. swine, sheep and horses. 
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. INTRODUCTION TO HORSE MANAGEMENT AND TRAINING (3). LEC. 1. LAB. 4. Fall. An introduction 


to the management, training and enjoyment ol horses. 

COMPANION ANIMAL MANAGEMENT (2). LEC. 2. Winter. Practical aspects of behavior, nutrition, 
breeding, reproduction, health, economics and management of dogs, cats and other animals generally 
considered to be human companions. 

COMMERCIAL MEAT MANAGEMENT (5), LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Spring. The importance of meat in the food 
service industry, including food safety, purchasing, cooking and meat in the diet. (Credit in ADS 370 
preciudes credit in ADS 270). 

VALUE BASED ANALYSIS OF MEAT ANIMALS (4). LEC. 2. LAB. 4. Pr., ADS 200. Fall, Winter. Com- 
parative evaluation of body composition and application of federal grading standards to determining 
relative value and price of live animals, carcasses and wholesale cuts. 

HERD HEALTH MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., MB 300 and ZY 316 or equivalent. Spring, Prevention and 
control of the major diseases of farm animals and development of herd health programs. 


- ANIMAL BIOCHEMISTRY AND NUTRITION (5). LEC. 5. Pr., CH 104, 203 or equivalent, В! 103. Fall, 


Winter. Principles of animal nutrition, biochemistry. Nutrients and their utilization by animals. 

FEEDS AND FEEDING (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., ADS 321 or departmental approval. Winter, Spring. 
Characteristics of feedstuffs and general comments about their processing. Principles and practices of 
balancing and compounding of rations for beef and dairy cattle, horses, sheep, swine and pets. 
INTRODUCTORY LIVESTOCK EVALUATION AND MARKETING (3). LAB. 6. Pr., ADS 271. Winter. A 
comprehensive study of live anima! and carcass evaluation techniques used in selection and marketing 
of beef cattle, swine and sheep. The development of oral communication skills will be emphasized. 


. DAIRY CATTLE JUDGING (3). LAB. 6. Pr., ADS 200. Spring. Theory and practice in the selection of 


dairy cattle. 


. ANIMAL BREEDING (4). LEC. 3, LAB, 2. Pr., ZY 300. Winter, Application of population genetics to the 


improvement of cattle, sheep and swine. Studies of different systems of selection and mating and their 
related efficiencies tor livestock improvement. 


~ LIVESTOCK SELECTION (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 4. Pr., ADS 350. Spring. Theory and practice in the use of 


applied genetics principles, performance records and visual appraisal in the selection and breeding of 
beef cattle, dairy cattle and swine. 


, GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF FARM ANIMALS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., ADS 200, 271, BI 103. 


Spring. Biology of prenatal and postnatal growth of meat animals emphasizing muscle, adipose and 
bone tissues. Application of concepts to improve rate, efficiency and composition of growth. 
REPRODUCTIVE PHYSIOLOGY (5), LEC. 4, LAB. 2, Pr., ZY 251 or 316. Fall. Comparative anatomy, 
physiology and endocrinology of animal reproduction and lactation: techniques involved in the artificial 
insemination and pregnancy testing of farm animals. Applications of these principles to improving the 
etficiency of livestock. 


. ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION OF FARM ANIMALS (2). LEC. 1, LAB. 2. Pr., ADS 361. Spring. Principles 


and practice of techniques in artifical insemination and reproductive management of farm animals. 
MEAT SCIENCE (4). LEC. 3, LAB, 2. Pr., ADS 271 or departmental approval. Winter, Spring. Funda- 
mentals of slaughter, processing, storage and merchandising of meat and meat products. Biochemical 
and physiological implications of nutrition, breeding and antemortem treatment on meat quality, curing 
and processing. 


. UNDERGRADUATE SEMINAR (1). LEC. 1. Pr,, junior standing. Spring. S-U only. Lectures and discus- 


sions on job opportunities by stalf and guests. 

BEEF PRODUCTION (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., ADS 271, 322, 350, 361 or departmental approval for non: 
majors only. Winter. Provides an overview of the beef cattle industry. To develop modern concepts, 
ideas and methodology associated with the application of technology to the solution of problems related 
to reproduction, breeding, nutrition, management and use of facilities in a modern beef cattle enterprise. 
DAIRY CATTLE PRODUCTION (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2: Pr., ADS 271, 322, 350, 361 or departmental ap- 
proval for non-majors only. Fall. Practical application and integration of nutrition, breeding, reproduction, 
selection, herd health , economics and management for efficient dairy production. 

HORSE PRODUCTION (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr.. ADS 200, 322, 350, 361 or departmental approval lor 
non-majors only. Spring. Practical application and integration of nutrition, breeding, reproduction, selec- 
tion, herd health, economics and management for efficient horse production. 

SWINE PRODUCTION (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., ADS 271, 322, 350, 361 or departmental approval for 
non-majors only. Fall. Practical application and integration of nutrition, breeding, reproduction, selection, 
herd health, economics and management for efficient swine production. 

SHEEP PRODUCTION (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., ADS 271, 322, 350, 361 or departmental approval tor 
non-majors only. Winter. Application and integration of breeding and selection, nutrition, reproduction, 
health and marketing to achieve optimum lamb and wool production. 
BEHAVIOR OF FARM ANIMALS (4). LEC. 3, LAB 2. Pr., ADS 361 or departmental approval. Spring, 
Basic information on behavior, its purpose and how il is measured will be followed by an examination of 
eating, locomotive, sexual, aggressive, territorial. maternal and resting behaviors in pigs, sheep. cattle 
and horses. 
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. ADVANCED LIVESTOCK JUDGING (2). LAB. 6. Pr., ADS 330 or departmental approval. Spring, Fall. 


May be repeated for a maximum of four hours credit . An advanced course іп the principles and tech- 
niques of grading and selecting livestock based on visual criteria plus performance information 
ADVANCED MEAT JUDGING (2). LAB. 6. Pr., ADS 271 or departmental approval. Spring, Fall. May be 
repeated for a maximum of tour hours credit. Practice in evaluation and grading o! beet, pork and lamb 
carcasses and cuts. Development of communication skills and exposure to animal agriculture through 
training in local meat packing plants and intercollegiate competition. 


. ADVANCED ANIMAL EVALUATION AND MARKETING (2). LAB. 4. Pr.. ADS 430 or 431 or departmen- 


tal approval. Winter, Spring. May be repeated for a maximum of four hours credit. Live slaughter animal 
and carcass evaluation techniques used in marketing cattle, sheep and swine. 

ADVANCED DAIRY CATTLE JUDGING (3) LAB. 6. Pr., ADS 333 or departmental approval. Fall. Ad- 
vanced course in the selection of dairy cattle. 

MEAT PROCESSING (4). LEC 3, LAB. 3. Pr., ADS 370. Fall. Pnnciples of meal processing: portion 
control, restructured meat technology, curing reactions and sausage processing. Physical, sensory and 
biochemical properties of processed meat. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-5). (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) Pr., departmental approval, senior stand- 
ing. Not open to graduate students. Students work under the direction ol staff members on specific 
problems. 

HONORS READING AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program and 
junior or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum o! six hours. Open only to Animal Science 
students in the University Honors Program with the consent of the Honors Advisor. 

HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program and junior ot senior standing, May 
be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the University Hanors Program with the 
consent o! the Honors Advisor. 

INTERNSHIP IN ANIMAL AND DAIRY SCIENCES (5-15). Pr., departmental approval. S-U only. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
ADVANCED SWINE MANAGEMENT (5). LEC. 3, LAB, 4, Pr., ADS 407, junior standing, departmental 
approval. Spring. Management techniques, facility design and operation o! modern swine production 
systems. 


. ADVANCED BEEF PRODUCTION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., ADS 260, 320, 401. Knowledge of ADS 520 


and AEC 210 helpful. Spring, alternate years. Practical application and integration of nutrition, herd 
health, purchasing, marketing, economics and management of beef cattle in stocker and feedlot enter- 
prises. Labs include animal handling, feedlot management techniques and use ol computers for deci- 
Sion-making and program analysis. 


. ADVANCED ANIMAL NUTRITION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., ADS 322, CH 207. Spring. Nutrition of farm 


animais; the integration o! animal physiology and nutrient metabolism with applied feeding practices 
used in animal production; discussion of recent nutritional developments 


. PHYSIOLOGY OF LACTATION (3). LEC. 3. Pr., ADS 220 and ZY 316. Fall. The mammary gland, its 


structure and functions including uptake of precursors and the synthesis and secretion of milk. 


PRACTICUM (1-5). (MAY BE REPEATED NOT TO EXCEED 10 HOURS CREDIT.) Not open to majors 
in Animal and Dairy Sciences. Provides students with experiences that closely relate theory and practice. 


Architecture (AR) 

Professors Ruth, Head, Davis, Faust, Mockbee, Orgen; Gwin and Zorr 
Associate Professors Braly, Burleson, Cook, Finn, Morgan and Nakhjavan 
Visiting Associate Professor Setzer 
Assistant Professors Calvo, Pratt and R. Silberberg 
Visiting Assistant Professor Ryker 
Instructors Keown and S. Silberberg 


ARCHITECTURE PROGRAM (AR) 


INTRODUCTION TO CAREERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION (3). Issues involved in the environ- 
mental design and construction professions and the nature of commitment to curricula in this field. Open 
to all students. Graded S-U. 


BASIC DESIGN (5) LEC. 2, STUDIO 8. Pr., acceptance into AR, ID or LA curriculum. Observing and 
understanding natura! and built environments. Fundamental principles, methods and media of design. 
BASIC DESIGN (5). LEC. 2, STUDIOB. Pr., AR 101. The conception and representation of ideas and the 
invention of form, with an emphasis on understanding materials. 

BASIC DESIGN (5). LEC. 2, STUDIO 8. Pr., AR 102. The detail and the fragment as basic components 
of, and analogues for, inventions in natural and built environments. 

FREEHAND DRAWING (1). Pr., acceptance to AR, ID, LA curriculum. 

PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY/ORTHOGRAPHIC (1). Pr., AR 101, 105, 


107. 
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AXONOMETRIC/OBLIQUE PROJECTION (1). Pr., AR 102, 106. 


201-202-203, ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN (5-5-5) LEC. 2-2-2. STUDIO. 10-10-10. Pr., AR 103, MH 161, EH 


205. 
206. 
207. 
230. 


231, 


270. 


110. Human needs are examined as the primary influences on the making of Interior and exterior space, 
archilectura! form and physical function. Lectures emphasize architectural methodology, contextualism 
and structure parallel studio projects. 


PERSPECTIVE (1). Pr., AR 103, 107. 
COLOR MEDIA AND THEORY (1). Pr., AR 201, 205 
ANALYTIQUE; PRESENTATION AND COMPOSITION (1). Pr., AR 202, 206. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION (3), Pr, AR 103, Introduction to materials and 
methods о! construction and their integration in basic building types. Emphasis on wood and masonry. 
SYSTEMS AND CONSTRUCTION TECHNOLOGY (3). Pr., AR 230. Advanced materials and methods 
of construction with emphasis on steel and concrete, 

HISTORY AND THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE — INTRODUCTION (5). Pr., AR 202, 206. Building, 
landscape architecture, urbanism and professional practice in the Southeastern United States within the 
history of philosophy, science and the applied and social sciences. 


301-302-303. ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN (6-6-6). LEC. 2-2-2, STUDIO. 12-12-12. Pr., AR 203, 261, 262, 


320. 


321. 


371 


372. 


401. 


403. 


ё 


á 


495. 


501. 


8R 


551, 


263, PS 207. Theoretical, cultural and environmental issues are posed for consideration in the analysis 
of architectural design problems of moderate complexity. Lectures emphasize the relationship between 
conceptual aspects of architectural form and technical systems of building paralle! studio projects. Enroll- 
ment is limited in third year sequence as determined by the Department of Architecture. 
PHOTOGRAPHY | (3). Pr., Open to AR, BSC, ID, IND & LA only, COI. An exploration of the 35MM SLR 
camera in black and white photography for personal expression and as a tool for design. 
PHOTOGRAPHY II (3), Pr., AR 320, COI. Development of individual photographic skills and insights into 
understanding of surroundings. 


. APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE (3). General elective. Pr., 2nd year standing. (Nol open to AR, ID 


and LA students.) Architectural development with particular attention to American and contemporary 
examples. Illustrated lectures, reading, essays. 

HISTORY AND THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE ~ EUROPEAN ANTECEDENTS (3). Pr., AR 203, 207, 
270, European traditions and theories of building and town design are surveyed utilizing historiographical 
and taxonomical norms created by the industrial democracies. 

HISTORY AND THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE SINCE 1750 (5). Pr., AR 301, 371. Building and town 
design in Europe and the Americas are investigated. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN (6). LEC. 2. STUDIO. 12. Pr.: AR 303. Architecture and the urban condition 
is the primary theme in the design o! buildings and spaces. Lectures emphasize urban issues, research 
methods, analysis and programming parallel studio projects of increasing complexity. 


. ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN (6). LEC. 2. STUDIO. 12. Pr., AR 401, BSC 315. Emphasis is on architec- 


tural design at a community scale. Lectures are conceived to facilitate the application of principles, tech- 
niques and research methods introduced in the prerequisite planning courses. 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN (6). LEC. 2. STUDIO. 12. Pr., AR 402. Consideration given to architectural 
problems of advanced complexity, having significant impact on the urban environment. Lectures focus 
on contextual analysis, zoning, codes and programming. 


. FIELD PRACTICE (3). Pr., AR 303 and COI. Students may obtain academic credit for participation in 


learning experiences о! a practical nature outside the normal curricular offerings. S-U graded. 


. DESSEIN d' ARCHITECTURE (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. Explorations in the art of representation, Com- 


plete descriptions of specific courses and their prerequisites are available trom the department. Students 
are required to take two o! the various courses offered. 


. LIGHTING (3). LEC. t, LAB 2. Pr., 3rd year standing. An introduction to lighting, principles and tech- 


niques as applied to design in architecture and interior design. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS. (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED UP TO 5 HRS.) Pr., 3rd year standing. Develop- 
ment of an area of special interest through independent study. May be a group or team effort under 
direction of the faculty and with prior approval of the head of the department. Evaluation of the work may 
be by faculty jury. May be taken more than one quarter. Maximum credit of 15 hours. 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN (6-6). LEC. 2. STUDIO. 12-12. Pr,, AR 403, EH 400, A synthesis of the 
previous design experiences is stressed through advanced theoretical and problem-solving processes. 
Lectures and discussions on architectural expression and professional concems parallel studio projects 
emphasizing detailing as well as overall building design. S-U graded. 


. THESIS/TERMINAL PROJECT (6). Pr., AR 501. 
. THESIS/TERMINAL PROJECT (8). LEC. 2. STUDIO. 16. Pr. AR 502, 598. Thorough development ol an 


architectural position is explored through a design problem of the student's own choosing, under the 
direction of the Thesis Committee and advisor(s). Lectures and discussions parallel student's work in the 
preparation of architectural drawings, models, details and a written text. S-U graded. 

SEMINARS IN METHODS AND PROCESS (3). Pr., 201, 202, 203. The tools and techniques available 
to the design professional. Descriptions of specific seminars are available from the department. 
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552. SEMINARS IN CONTEMPORARY ISSUES (3). Pr., 201, 202, 203. Investigation of signilicant topics and 
issues that present opportunities and constraints to architectural thought and practice. Complete de- 
scriptions of specific seminars available trom the department. 

553. SEMINARS IN INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES (3). Pr., 201, 202, 203. Various disciplines that impinge 
upon the design of buildings, including natural and social sciences, technology and humanistic studies. 
Complete descriptions of specific seminars available from the department. 

556. SEMINARS IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES (3). Pr., 201, 202, 203. Theories, schools or periods with 
the intent of expanding awareness of critical attitudes toward both the potentials and limitations of archi- 
tecture. Focus of individual seminars will range from ancient to post-modern architecture. Complete 
descriptions of specific seminars available from the department. 

557. SEMINARS IN ASPECTS OF DESIGN (3). Pr., 201, 202, 203. Detailed aspects of architectural design, 
such as form, space, style, meaning, imagery or cultural context, with the intent of developing theoretical 
and analytical habits of thought. Complete descriptions о! specific seminars available from the depart- 
ment. 

558. SEMINARS IN DISCIPLINES OF ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN (3). Pr., 201, 202, 203. Related design 
fields to broaden appreciation of the range of concerns of the design professional. Complete descriptions 
of specific seminars available from the department. 

571-572. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE (3-3). Pr., 4th year standing. Procedure in architectural practice; con- 
struction methods, estimation of quantities and costs. Office organization; legal requirements; profes- 
sional organizations and relations; civic responsibility, professional ethics. 

597. INTRODUCTION TO THESIS RESEARCH (3). Pr., AR 403, Architectural research including the selec- 
tion of a thesis and thesis project and the initial development of a thesis paper. S-U Option. 

598. THESIS RESEARCH (WR) (2). Pr, AR 597. Coreq., AR 502. The development of a comprehensive 
architectural thesis and research paper including thesis discussion, programming site information and 
case studies, S-U Option. 

599. THESIS RESEARCH (WR) (1). Pr., AR 598. Coreq.. AR 503. The finalization and resolution of the issues 
investigated in AR 502, 503 and 598. S-U Option. 


INTERIOR DESIGN (10) 


Professor Blackwell, Committee Chair 
Associate Professor Schumacher 
Instructor Epperson 

215. ELEMENTS OF INTERIOR DESIGN (3). Pr., AR 103. The profession ot interior design including basic 
theory of interior design principles, aesthetics and design concepts. Lectures, reading and discussions. 

216. ELEMENTS OF INTERIOR DESIGN (3). Pr., AR 103. Graphic drawing of interior spaces and relaled 
architectural design solutions to develop. 

217. ELEMENTS OF INTERIOR DESIGN (3). Pr.. AR 103. Basic dratting techniques and skills in relation to 
development of architectural working drawings required in the construction of interior spaces and equip- 
ment. 

301-302-303. INTERIOR DESIGN (6-6-6). LEC. 2-2-2, STUDIO 10-10-10, Pr., AR 203. Admission upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Design. Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, 
with emphasis on domestic and commercial problems. Research, discussion, drawings, models. 

365-366. HISTORY AND THEORY OF INTERIOR DESIGN (3-3). Pr. ог согед.. AR 261, 262, 263. The 
development ot interior spaces, furniture.fabrics and accessories from pre-Renaissance to 1900. Illus- 
trated lectures, readings, reports and field trips. 

367. 20TH CENTURY INTERIOR DESIGN (WR) (3). Pr., ID 366. Fundamental aspects of interior design. 
spatial order and characteristics, furniture and fabric design from 1900 to date. Illustrated lecture, read- 
ings, reports. 

401-402. INTERIOR DESIGN (6-6). LEC. 2-2, STUDIO. 10-10. Pr., ID 307. Admission upon recommendation 
of the Committee on Design. Analysis and solution of interiors of advanced complexity. with emphasis on 
institutional and public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, models. 

403. INTERIOR DESIGN THESIS (7). LEC. 2, STUDIO 14. Pr., ID 406. Development of a major design 
problem under the direction of the Committee on Design. Drawings, models, details; oral presentation for 
jury consideration. 

408. INTERIOR DESIGN RESEARCH (WR) (2). LEC. 1, STUDIO 3. Согед., ID 406. Selection and compre- 
hensive programming of a terminal interior design problem to be executed in ID 407. 

441-442-443. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE (3-3-3). LEC. 1-1-1, STUDIO 3-3-3. Office procedure and meth- 
ods for interior designers; the techniques and execution of working drawings for buildings, cabinetry and 
interior details; specification. Discussions, drawings, inspections, reports. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE (LA) 


Professor Williams, Committee Chair 
Assistant Professor LaHaie 
Instructors Kenworthy and Rykels 

261-262. HISTORY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 1-11(3-3). Historical analysis of man's progress in 
designing land and outdoor space trom ancient times to the present. 

301-302-303. BASIC LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN (6-6-6). LEC. 2-2-2, STUDIO 10-10-10. Pr., 
AR 203, HF 222, 223, 231. Coreq., BSC 324. Third-year design studio, emphasizing research, planning 
and design problems at neighborhood to community scales. 

322. HISTORY OF EUROPEAN LANDSCAPE DESIGN (3). Pr., LA 262. 

323. HISTORY OF AMERICAN LANDSCAPE DESIGN (3). Pr., LA 322. 

341-342-343. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION I-II-III (3-3-3), Pr., MH 160, 3rd year stand- 
ing. LA 301 is coreq. for 341; LA 302 is coreg, for 342; LA 402 is coreg. for 343. Third-year sequence in 
principles, techniques and methodologies of site grading, drainage, materials, construction and systems 
design. 

363. COMPUTERS IN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE (3). Pr.. CSE 100 or COI. Introduces students to 
basic applications of computers to the Landscape Architectural profession. Emphasis on Autocadd and 
Landscape software. 

401. NATURAL SCIENCE STUDIO (6). LEC. 2, STUDIO 12. Pr., fourth-year standing in LA program and LA 
303. Coreq., LA 435, Coordinated Natural Science Elective and ZY 306. Natural systems analysis as à 
basis for site planning and large scale facilities design. A group field trip is mandatory 

402. INTERMEDIATE LANDSCAPE DESIGN (6). LEC. 2, STUDIO 12. Pr., fourth-year standing in LA pro- 
gram and LA 303. Natural systems analysis as a basis for site planning and large scale facilities design 
A group field trip is mandatory. 

403. URBAN STUDIO (6). LEC. 2, STUDIO 12. Pr., fourth-year standing in LA program and LA 303. Natural 
systems analysis as a basis lor site planning and large scale facilities design. A group field trip is manda» 
tory. 

431. PLANTING DESIGN (5). Pr., HF 222, 223, 321, LA 301. A continuation of planting design incorporated in 
landscape design courses; emphasis on specific problems in respect to knowledge o! plant characteris- 
tics and requirements in natural and man-made environments; preparation of planting plans and specifi- 
cations. 

435. DESSEIN (3). Pr., fourth-year standing in LA program and LA 303. Coreq., LA 401, Coordinated Natural 
Science Elective, ZY 306, LA 363. Explores techniques for large-scale inventory and resource analysis. 
Includes over-lay mapping, air-photo interpretation and computer-generated mapping. 

455. SELECTED TOPICS IN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE (3). Pr., 4th year standing. A special experi- 
mental seminar or independent study course to cover topics not treated by regular course offerings. 

495. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. Development on a 
tutorial basis of an area of special interest through independent study. Maximum credit of six hours. 

501. ADVANCED LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN (6). LEC. 2, STUDIO 10. Pr., AR 403. Studio 
emphasizing research, planning and design problems at regional scale. S-U Option. 

502. THESIS/TERMINAL PROJECT (8). S-U Option. 

503. THESIS/TERMINAL PROJECT (8). Pr.. LA 502, 598. S-U Option. 

553. SEMINARS IN INTERDISCIPLINARY ISSUES (3). Pr., admission to fourth-year standing in studio. 
Seminar or independent study to cover topics not treated by regular course offerings or of interest to 
individual faculty. 

597. INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH (3). S-U Option. 

598. THESIS RESEARCH (2). Winter, S-U Option. Research methods and application to the fifth-year thesis 
project. 

599. THESIS RESEARCH (1). Spring. Research methods and their application to the fifth-year thesis project. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING (CP) 


Professor Meyer, Director 
Visiting Professor Juster 
Associate Professor Spain 
Visiting Associate Professor Setzer 
Assistant Professors Pratt and R. Silberberg 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


501. URBAN PLANNING AND DESIGN (5). Examination of urban planning and design that shapes the three- 
dimensional form, character, growth, development and revitalization of cities, with focus on the role of 
planners and urban designers within the complex processes that shape cities and urban regions. 
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521. MICROCOMPUTERS IN PLANNING (3). Microcomputer applications in planning, including data base 
management, spreadsheets, computer-aided mapping and geographic information systems. 

522. PLANNING AND ENVIRONMENTAL PERCEPTION (3). Pr., COI. Analysis of human perception of the 
cultural, social and natural environments; the impacts of landscape alleration and their mitigation 

524. REAL ESTATE DEVELOPMENT (5). Pr.. COL Survey and analysis of the financial, legal, administrative, 
planning and design factors influencing the process of real estate development from the perspectives of 
developers, planners and consumers. 

525. HISTORIC PRESERVATION PLANNING (5). Pr.. COL Planning for the preservation, restoration, сог" 
servation and adaptive reuse of historic buildings and sites within the comprehensive planning process. 

527. DOWNTOWN REVITALIZATION (5). Pr., COI. Goals, principles, strategies and programs for restoring 
and revitalizing downtown areas with particular emphasis on physical building and reuse activities and 
their relationships to fiscal, administrative and private sector organization 

535. CURRENT PLANNING ISSUES (3). Pr., COI. Seminar examining topical issues in the fields of urban 
and regional planning. 

541, PRESERVATION RESEARCH AND DOCUMENTATION (5). Research and documentation tor produc- 
tion of field measured drawings of historic structures to standards of the Historic American Buildings 
Survey. 

545. RURAL AND COMMUNITY PLANNING (3). Pr.: COI. The nature of rural areas and communities, the 
perspective, responsibility and performance of the planning professional and a critical appraisal of re- 
gional and community plans. 

564. SITE PLANNING (5). Pr., COI. Introduction to the art of site planning, an exposition of Its principles and 
application of its techniques with both large and small scale projects. 

575. URBAN DESIGN METHODS AND PROCESSES (3). Pr., CP 576. Techniques and methodologies in 
urban design problem solving and strategies for implementation 

576. HISTORY AND THEORY OF URBAN DESIGN (3). Pr., AR 372. Coreq.. AR 303 or graduate status. 
Physical development of cities and the forces that design, shape, build and redevelop them. 


Art (AT) 

Professors Сіићтап. Head, Dugas, Furr, Hanger, Hartsfield, Olson, Price and Ross 
Associate Professors Comstock, Heck, La Roux, Lewis, Morgan, Munday and Wagoner 
Assistant Professors Braden, Fleming, Graham, Gruber, Krtic, Nell and Tillman 

All studio courses require eight hours contact with instructor and tour hours independent work. 

101, DRAWING | (3). STUDIO 9. Not open to VAT majors; credit cannot be applied toward B.F A. degree. 
Basic principles of freehand drawing. 

102. STUDIO ART ! (3). STUDIO 9. Not open to VAT majors; credit cannot be applied toward B.F.A. degree. 
Introduction to and practice in the application of the plastic elements, color, form, line, texture, space, etc. 
Emphasis on two-dimensional organization 

103. CERAMICS (3). STUDIO 9. Not open to VAT majors; credit cannot be applied toward B.F.A. degree. Pr., 
AT 102. Introduction to principles of sculpture and three-dimensional design using clay as a medium. 
Exercises in construction. modeling, casting and wheel throwing. 

104. BEGINNING PAINTING (3). STUDIO 8. Not open to VAT majors; credit cannot be applied toward B.F.A. 
degree. Water-based painting media and picture structure; exercise in still-life and landscape painting. 

105. DRAWING 1! (3). STUDIO 9. Not open to VAT majors; credit cannot be applied toward B.F.A. degree. 
Pr. AT 101. Directed exploration and investigation of the elements of drawing through exercise/assign- 
ments involving the figure, still-life, objects from nature and interior and exterior environments. 

111. FUNDAMENTALS (4). STUDIO 12. Mechanical and free-hand linear perspective. 

112. FUNDAMENTALS (4). STUDIO 12. Representational drawing. Emphasis on accurate observation, 
pictoral organization and mastery of tone value. 

113. FUNDAMENTALS (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 111, 112. Interpretive drawing. Emphasis on concept, con- 
tent, creativity, pictorial organization and color. 

121. FUNDAMENTALS (4). STUDIO 12. Elements and principles o! basic design. Emphasis on two-dimen- 
sional composition, color theory and craftsmanship. 

122. FUNDAMENTALS (4). STUDIO 12. Basic three-dimensional organization. Exploration of various media. 

123. FUNDAMENTALS (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 121, 122. Advanced application of principles encountered in 
AT 121 and 122. Emphasis on concept development. 

171. HISTORY OF ART ! (3). LEC. 3. A survey of painting, sculpture and architecture from Paleolithic through 
early Medieval times. 

172. HISTORY OF ART Ii (3). LEC. 3. A survey of painting, sculpture and architecture from Romanesque 
through Baroque periods. 

173. HISTORY OF ART IlI (3). LEC. 3. A survey of painting, sculpture and architecture from the Rococo 
period to recent times. 
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BASIC FIGURE DRAWING (4). STUDIO 12. Pr.. AT 113, 121, 122, 171, 172. 173. Open to VAT majors 
only. Drawing in various media emphasizing the human figure as form and as a compositional element. 
Measunng and sighting for proportion will be introduced. Requires drawing from live nude models. 
FIGURE CONSTRUCTION (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 113, 121, 122, 171, 172, 173. Open to VAT majors 
only. Lectures deal with form, function and operation of skeletal and muscular parts of the body. Drawing 
{гот casts, skeleton and from the live nude model. 

FIGURE DRAWING (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 123, 211, 212. Open to VAT majors only. Drawing from the 
model in various media, with emphasis on interpretation. expression and composition. Requires drawing 
trom live nude models. 


214-215-216. DRAWING (4-4-4) STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 213 and taken in sequence. Open to VAT majors only. 
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Drawing process as a means of creating finished works. Emphasis on concept development and creativ- 
ity. Various media. Live nude models may be used on occasion. 

GRAPHIC PROCESSES (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 111, 112, 123, 171, 172, 173. Open to VAT majors 
only. Graphic reproduction processes, preparation o! art copy lor reproduction, copy fitting, paper. re- 
lated subjects. 

DESIGN SYSTEMS (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 111, 112, 123, 171, 172, 173. Design procedures for 
creative problem solving in visual organization; emphasis on presentation and visualization of concepts. 
GRAPHIC FORMATS (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 113, 221, 222. Applied problems in editorial and advertis- 
ing layout. Emphasis on relationship of format to media. 


231-331. OIL PAINTING (4-4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 

232-332. WATER COLOR (4-4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 

233-333. ACRYLIC PAINTING (4-4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 
241-341, RELIEF PRINTMAKING (4-4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 
242-342. INTAGLIO PRINTMAKING (4-4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 
243-343, LITHOGRAPHY (4-4). STUDIO 12. Pr.: AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 

251-351. CLAY SCULPTURE (4-4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 
252-352. WOOD SCULPTURE (4-4). STUDIO 12. Pr. AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173, 
253-353. STONE SCULPTURE (4-4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. 
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CERAMICS | (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 112, 123. Wheel-thrown and handbullt pottery. Presentation of 
historical and contemporary contexts for fine arts ceramics. Work with glazes and firing. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., junior standing. Cannot be taken for credit by 
VAT majors. An introduction to design principles and elements. The theory of teaching art, methods and 
materials especially related to elementary school art. 

PHOTODESIGN (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, 173. Open to VAT majors only. Technical 
aspects of equipment, materials and processing. Emphasis on aesthetic analysis. Historical develop- 
ment of photography as related to visual communications. Some special expense required. 


. PHOTOCOMMUNICATION (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 221, 321 Photography as applied communication. 


Emphasis on advanced technical and studio techniques. 


TYPOGRAPHICS (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 221. Practical applications of typography in advertising, edi- 
torial and other contemporary formats. Historical and anatomical development of type and letter forms. 


. CERAMICS 11 (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 255. Continuation of AT 255, with increased emphasis on stylistic 


and conceptual concerns. 


. ART OF THE UNITED STATES (3). LEC. 3. Pr. sophomore standing. Architecture, painting and sculp- 


ture from colonial to recent times. 

ANCIENT ART (3). LEC. 3. Рг., sophomore standing. The arts of Mesopotamia and Egypt, of Aegean 
cultures and of Greece and Rome. 

MEDIEVAL ART (3). LEC. 3. Pr., sophomore standing, Carolingian, Ottonian, Romanesque and Gothic 
art and architecture. 

RENAISSANCE ART (3). LEC. 3. Рг., sophomore standing. 15th and 16th century art and architecture 
with emphasis on Italy. 

BAROQUE AND ROCOCO ART (3). LEC. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 17th and 18th century European 
painting, sculpture and architecture. 

19TH CENTURY ART (3). LEC. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. Major art movements trom Neo-Classicism 
to Post-Impressionism and Art Nouveau. 

20TH CENTURY ART (3). LEC. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. Major art movements from 1900 to more 
recent times. 

PRE-COLUMBIAN ART (3). LEC. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. The arts of Mexican, Yucatan and 
Andean cultures before 1519. 

EARLY NETHERLANDISH PAINTING (3). LEC. 3. Pr., sophomore standing, Covers the 14th to 16th 
centuries. from the Van Eycks and Van der Weyden to Van Leyden. 
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379. THE ARTS OF JAPAN (3). LEC. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. Key monuments, influences and personali- 
ties from Jomon through Edo periods. 

399. VISUAL ARTS INTERNSHIP (4). Pr., successful completion of all 200-level course requirements in 
student's major area, A seven-week period working full-time as a staff member with an approved intem- 
ship sponsor under the direction of a supervising art director. Credit given as an art elective. Cannot be 
repeated for credit. 

424-425-426. VISUAL DESIGN І-11-111 (4-4-4), STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 213, 222, 223, completion of 18 hours of art 
history and junior standing. Open to VAT majors only. Application of communicative procedures and 
skills necessary to convey messages by means o! graphic presentation: problem solving. Development 
of student's individual style and main potential. Courses in this sequence must not be taken concurrently. 

427. ELECTRONIC GRAPHIC DESIGN (4). STUDIO III. Pr., AT 213, 222, 223, 424 or 464, junior standing or 
special permission. No substitution for Studio A or B requirements, Fundamentals of Electronic Graphic 
Design. Basic techniques of Apple Macintosh Plus and Thunderscan Digitizer, Emphasis on layout. 
graphic design and illustration projects utilizing computer techniques and equipment. 

434-435-436. ADVANCED PAINTING/DRAWING 1-11-11 (4-4-4) STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 213, 231, 232, 233, 
completion of 18 hours of art history, junior standing and taken in sequence. Open to VAT majors only. 
Advanced painting with medium and subject idea determined by instructor in consultation with the stu- 
dent. Emphases in these courses are Ihe strenghtening of the student's aesthetic awareness and tech- 
nical skills as a maturing painter. Live nude models may be used on occasion. Courses in this sequence 
must not be taken concurrently. 

444-445-446. ADVANCED PRINTMAKING 151-111 (4-4-4), STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 213, 241, 242, 243, completion 
of 18 hours of art history, junior standing. Open to VAT majors only. Advanced printmaking with medium 
and subject idea determined by student in consultation with the instructor. Emphases are in the 
strenghtening of the student's aesthetic awareness and technical skills as a maturing printmaker. 
Courses in this sequence must not be taken concurrently. 

454-455-456. ADVANCED SCULPTURE [-Il-Ill (4-4-4), STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 213, 251, 252, 253, completion of 
18 hours of art history, junior standing and taken in sequence. Open to VAT majors only. Advanced 
sculpture with medium and subject idea determined by student with approval of the instructor. Emphases 
in these courses are the strengthening of the student's aesthetic aware ness and technical skills as a 
maturing sculptor. Courses in this sequence must not be taken concurrently. 

457-458-459, ADVANCED CERAMICS (4-4-4) STUDIO 12, Pr., АТ 213, 251, 255, 351 or 355, completion of 
18 hours of art history and junior standing. Advanced work іп ceramic sculpture and/or pottery. 

464-465-466. ILLUSTRATION 1-11-11 (4-4-4), STUDIO 12. Pr., AT 213, 223, completion of 18 hours of art 
history and junior standing. Open to VAT majors only. Application of illustrative concepts, media and 
techniques to various graphic formats. Developrnent of personal skills and an individual style. Courses in 
this sequence must not be taken concurrently. 

471. HONORS READINGS (3-5). Pr., admission to the Auburn Umversity Honors Program. Only open to art 
majors. May be repeated to a maximum of 5 hours. 

472. HONORS RESEARCH AND THESIS (1-3). Pr., admission to the Auburn University Honors Program. 
Only open to art majors. 

484. ADVANCED PHOTOGRAPHY (4). STUDIO 12. Pr., 3.0 minimum average in AT 321 and COI. Open to 
Students who have shown ability, initiative and industry on individual projects. Independent study. 

499. SENIOR PROJECT (5). Pr., completion of Group B Studio in area of concentration and must be taken 
during the student's final quarter. A directed terminal studio project with choice of subject and medium, 
The project will be exhibited and a committee will award a letter grade. Professional quality color slides of 
the project work must be presented to the department before the student is cleared for graduation. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

501. ART IN EDUCATION (4). LEC. 2., LAB. 6. Pr., senior standing. Cannot be taken lor credit by VAT 
majors. Lectures, reading and research concerning principles and objectives of pertinent phases of Art 
for the purpose ot understanding their significance in teaching at all levels. Emphasis is on creativity 
rather than technical skill in laboratory experimentation. 

520. INDEPENDENT STUDY IN ADVANCED DESIGN (4). Pr., 3.0 minimum average in AT 424, 425 and 
426, senior standing. Open to students who have shown ability, initiative and industry on individual 
projects. 

530. INDEPENDENT STUDY IN ADVANCED PAINTING (4). Pr., 3.0 minimum average in AT 434, 435 and 
436, senior standing. Open to students who have shown ability, initiative and industry on individual 
projects. 


540. INDEPENDENT STUDY IN ADVANCED PRINTMAKING (4), Pr., 3.0 minimum average in AT 444, 445 
and 446, senior standing. Open to students who have shown ability, initiative and industry on individual 
projects. 

550. INDEPENDENT STUDY IN ADVANCED SCULPTURE (4). Pr., 3.0 minimum average in AT 454, 455 
and 456, senior standing. Open to students who have shown ability, initiative and industry on individual 
projects. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY IN ADVANCED ILLUSTRATION (4). Pr., 3.0 minimum average in AT 464, 465 
and 466, senior standing. Open to students who have shown ability, initiative and industry on individual 
projects. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY IN ART HISTORY (3-3) . Pr.. 18 hours of art history, senior standing. Open to 
students who have shown ability, initiative and industry on individual projects. Research, drawings and 
reports on historical topics under supervision, 


Aviation Management (AM) 


Professors Cochran, Head 
Program Coordinator Cash 
Assistant Professors Dellinger, Johnson, Klemm and Ripley 
Professional Flight Coordinator Cash 


Students that are not AM majors need departmental approval to take AM 400-level courses. 
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INTRODUCTION TO AVIATION (3). LEC. 3. Orientation into aviation management career opportunities 
and a history of significant events and accomplishments in man's attempt to move through air and space. 
AEROSPACE PROBLEMS ANALYSIS (3). LEC. 3. Pr.. MH 161. Application of basic mathematical and 
physical concepts to problems in the aerospace industry. 

ELEMENTARY AERONAUTICS (3). LEC. 3. Pr., AM 200. Basic flight physiology, subsonic and super- 
sonic aerodynamics, aircraft propulsion and structures and aircraft maintenance management. 

BASIC PROGRAMMING AND APPLICATIONS TO AVIATION MANAGEMENT (3). LEC. 3. Pr., AM 
200. Introduction to the use of the computer as a problem solving tool. Program structure and develop- 
ment, decision making, documentation. 

FLIGHT ORIENTATION (1). LAB 3. Basic flight experience for non-pilots to familiarize aviation majors. 
engineers, teachers and other students desiring a limited exposure to flight. Includes ground discussion 
and aircraft flight time. Special Fee. 


215-216. PRINCIPLES OF PRIVATE FLIGHT |, II (3-3). General introduction and preparation for the FAA 


private pilot written examination. Topics: theory of flight, aircraft and engine performance, regulations, 
meteorology, navigation, airspace utilization and aviation physiology. 


217-218. PRIVATE PILOT FLIGHT TRAINING I-II (1-1). LAB, 3-3 for 217. Рг., AM 215. For 218 Pr., AM 216 
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and 217 or COI, Dual and solo flight instruction and discussion to prepare for FAA Private Pilot Certifi- 
cate. Special Fee. 


. STATISTICS (3). LEC. 3. Pr., AM 200, 207. Introduction to the principles of statistical analysis and 


application. 


. ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY (5). LEC. 5. Pr.. sophomore standing. Basic principles, causes, af- 


fects and phenomena of weather with fundamental techniques of forecasting, Not open to Aviation Man- 
agement students. 


. AVIATION METEOROLOGY (5). LEC. 5. Pr., PS 206. Basic meteorology as it applies to the operation of 


aircraft with emphasis on observation of weather elements and the interpretation of flight planning 
weather information. 


. WEATHER OBSERVATION. (2). Pr., АМ 304 or AM 305. Techniques of weather observations and 


reporting of basic weather information for aviation. Provides assistance for qualification as a supplemen- 
tary aviation weather station observer. 


. PROPULSION AND SYSTEMS | (4). LEC. 4. Pr.. PS 206, AM 207. Coverage of propulsion principles, 


description of reciprocating engines and major components and principles of operations. Description and 
operation of systems commonly found on аігсгаћ powered by reciprocating engines. 

PROPULSION AND SYSTEMS II (4). LEC. 4. Pr., PS 206, AM 207. Coverage of turbine engine compo- 
nents and principles of operation. Description and operation of systems typically found on commercial 
transport aircraft and selected aerospace vehicles. 

AEROSPACE MANAGEMENT AND OPERATIONAL PROBLEMS (5). Pr., AM 207. Introduction to the 
use of operations research techniques. Includes the role of math modeling procedures, manual and 
computer generated solutions, applied to the decision making process. 

ECONOMIC ANALYSIS IN THE AVIATION INDUSTRY (5). LEC. 5. Pr., EC 200 or 301, AM 200, 207 
Development of principles required in economic analysis. 

COMMERCIAL FLIGHT TRAINING | (1). LAB. 3. Pr., Private Pilot Cert. and COI. Continuation of flight 
training toward Instrument Rating and Commercial Pilot Certificate. Emphasis on instrument, cross- 
country and night flying. Special fees. 


. PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUMENT FLIGHT (5). LEC. 5. Pr., COI. Instruments, FAA regulations, air tratfic 


control procedures, radio navigation and aircraft operation and performances as applied to instrument 
flying. Preparation for the FAA Instrument Pilot written examination. 

COMMERCIAL FLIGHT TRAINING II (1). LAB. 3. Pr., AM 322, Согед., AM 323 and COI. Continuation of 
fight training toward Instrument Rating and Commercial Pilot Certificate. Emphasis on instrument and 


cross-country flying. Special fees. 
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. AIRCRAFT OPERATION AND PERFORMANGE (4). LEC, 4. Pr., Private Pilot Certificate or COI. Prim: 


ciples о! вігсгай performance and operations, aircraft systems, equipment, aviation weather theory and 
services, Federal Aviation regulations and preparation for FAA commercial written examination. 


. COMMERCIAL FLIGHT TRAINING III (1). LAB, 3. Pr., AM 324, 325. Coreg., AM 323 and COI. Comple- 


tion of Instrument Rating and continuation of flight training toward Commercial Pilot Certificate. Empha- 
sis on instrument flying, advanced commercial maneuvers and high performance flying. Special fees. 


‚ COMMERCIAL FLIGHT TRAINING IV (1). LAB. 3. Pr., AM 323, 326 and COI. Completion o! Commercial 


Pilot Certificate. Emphasis on advanced commercial maneuvers and high pertormance flying. Special 
lees. 

AERONAUTICAL SEMINAR (1). LAB. 3. Pr., senior standing. Special problems and current status of the 
aerospace industry. 

LAND USE CONTROL (2). Pr., AM 409. The methods of control of the use ol private property with 
particular emphasis on property near airports. 


.» GENERAL AVIATION MANAGEMENT (3). Pr., MN 310. junior standing, An overview of general aviation 


and its impact and interaction with the total aviation industry including a study о! the various users, the 
suppliers and service organizations, the aircraft and facilities and regulatory framework. 


, GENERAL AVIATION OPERATIONS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Current principles and practices in commet- 


cial and business/corporate flight operations including organizations, sources of revenue, functions, op- 
eration and typical problems. 

AVIATION SAFETY (3). Pt, AM 201 or COI, Current problems and issues of aviation safety including 
aircraft accidents, thelr cause, effect and the development of salety programs and procedures. 

AIR TRANSPORT PLANNING (3). Pr, AM 409. Management decision making involved in selection of 
equipment, routes and the establishment of rates by certified and non-certified air carriers. 
AEROSPACE LAW AND INSURANCE (3). Pr., MT 241 or 255. The legal structure of aviation including 
federal, local and state statutes, contracts, insurance and liability. regulatory statutes and case law. 
AIRPORT MANAGEMENT (3). Pr., MN 310, junior standing. Current practices in management of a civil 
public airport, including organization, functions, operations, sources of revenue, funding, maintenance 
and administration. 

AIRPORT PLANNING (3). Pr., AM 413, principles and procedures pertaining to planning airport facilities 
required to meet the immediate and future air transportation of a community or region. 

AIR TRANSPORTATION AND AIRLINE OPERATIONS | (3). Pr.. AM 310 and junior standing or COI. 
Significance of air transportation in modern society. Development of the present system. Economic and 
Social costs and benefits of the present air transport system. 

AIR TRANSPORTATION AND AIRLINE OPERATIONS II (3). Pr.. AM 416 and junior standing or СО! 
Airline organization, management and operations. Functions ol the planning. pricing and scheduling 
processes in various organizational components. Introduction to airline simulations. 


417L. AIRLINE OPERATIONS LAB (2). Pr., AM 417 and COI. Simulation of airline operations. Students com- 
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pete as teams in a simulated commuter airline industry environment. Prepare marketing strategy and 
campaign; plan fleet and schedule; acquire aircraft; and simulate operating а small airline, 
INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES OPERATIONS (3). Pr., AM 409, junior standing. International foreign air 
carriers, influences of ICAO and IATA, national ownership, determinants of power, operational and man- 
agement practices, routes and fares. 

AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL (4). LEC. 4. Basic air traffic control procedures, facilities, centers and opera- 
tions, 


419L. AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL LAB (1). LAB. 3. Coreq.. AM 419. Theory and fundamentals of radar operation 
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and air traffic separation using computer based ATC radar simulators. Topics parallel those in AM 419. 
Special fees. 

AIR CARGO OPERATIONS (3). Pr.. junior standing. Domestic and international air cargo operations 
with emphasis on cargo economics, equipment, domestic and internatiorial regulatory activities, agents, 
operational techniques, systems and problems. 


. COMMUTER AIRLINE OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT (3). Pr., AM 408, coreq., AM 417 or COI. 


Management practices and operational characteristics of the commuter airline and its place in the air 
transportation system. 

MULTI-ENGINE TRAINING | (2). LEC. 1, LAB. 3. Pr., AM 327 or Commercial Pilot Certificate with instru- 
ment rating and COI. Instruction in the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pilotage. Suffi- 
cient ground and flight instruction is given to qualify for the FAA pilot rating of Multi-Engine-Land. Special 
Fee. 


. PRINCIPLES OF FLIGHT INSTRUCTION (3). Pr., AM 327, Principles of teaching as applied to instruct- 


ing, analyzing and evaluating flight students. Emphasis is on preparation for the FAA Flight Instructors 
Written Examination. 


. FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR TRAINING (1). LAB. 3. Pr., 327 Commercial Pilot Certificate with Instrument 


rating. Coreq., AM 428 and COI. Discussion, instruction and arranged practice in flight instruction in 
preparation for the FAA Flight Instructor Certificate. Special fee 








Biology 


431. MULTI-ENGINE TRAINING 11 (2). LEC. 2. Pr., AM 327, coreg., AM 427 and CO}, Principles of personnel 
transportation in night and IFR operations; includes aircraft operations, flight planning, weather decision 
and passenger relations. 

432. PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL FLIGHT (3). LEC. 3. Pr., AM 325 and COI, Advanced aircraft perfor- 
mance IFR operations, high altitude meteorology and FAR part 135. Industry opportunities and required 
qualifications. 

433. TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT FLIGHT TRAINING (1). LAB. 3. Pr., AM 327, 427, 431 and COI. Includes 
instrument and night instruction, emergency procedures and actual air transportation operations. Prepa- 
ration for Airline Transport Pilot Certification if otherwise qualified. Special fee. 

435 INSTRUMENT FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR TRAINING (2). LEC. 1, LAB. 3. Pr., AM 327, 429 and COI, Dis- 
cussion, instruction and arranged practice in instrument flight instruction m preparation for the FAA in- 
strument Instructor Certificate. Special tee. 

437. MULTI-ENGINE FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR TRAINING (2). LEC 1, LAB. 3. Pr.. AM 327, 427, 429 and COI. 
Principles and techniques of multi-engine flight instruction in preparation for FAA Multi-Engine Flight 
Instructor Rating. Special fee. 

491. SPECIAL PROBLEMS (VARIABLE CREDIT). Pr., department approval. Individual student endeavor 
under faculty supervision involving special problems о! an advanced nature in aviation management. 
May be taken more than once with a maximum credit ol six hours. 

492. INTERNSHIP IN AVIATION MANAGEMENT. VARIABLE CREDIT (1-6). Pr., departmental approval. 
Provides student with practical on-the-job training under supervision with aviation agencies. Written re- 
ports are required by designated faculty supervisor. 

ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

551. AEROSPACE SCIENCE (5). А non-technical presentation of the principles and fundamentals of aviation 
and aerospace science, related systems and related equipment. For students who require a general 
knowledge of aviation or aerospace science. Includes lectures by aerospace authorities and visits to 
aeronautical and aviation facilities. Not open to engineering students. 


Biology (В!) 


Professor Truelove, Coordinator 
For other staff and related courses, see sections for Botany and Microbiology and Zoology and 

Wildlife Science. 

101. PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Integrated principles of biology with emphasis on or- 
ganic macro-molecules, bloenergetics, cell structure and function, heredity, evolution and ecology. For 
the science-oriented curriculum. Credit will not be allowed for both BI 101 and В! 105. 

102 PLANT BIOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., В! 101. The morphology, physiology, relationships, distribu- 
tion and importance of plants. For the science-oriented curriculum. 

103. ANIMAL BIOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3 Pr., BI 101. Morphology, physiology, relationships, distribution 
and importance of animals. For the science-oriented curriculum. Credit will not be allowed for both BI 103 
and 106. 

105. PERSPECTIVES IN BIOLOGY (5). LEC, 4, LAB. 2. Principles of biology with emphasis on the relation- 
ship between humankind and modem biological science. Topics include cell biology, inheritance, evolu- 
tion and introduction to ecology. For the student satisfying a general education requirement in natural 
science. Cannot be used to meet major or minor requirements in biological science. Credit will not be 
allowed for both BI 101 and 105 or SM 101 and ВІ 105. 

106, HUMAN BIOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 1. Pr., BI 101 or 105 or SM 101. Introductory human anatomy and 
physiology with emphasis on recent improvements in health care. For the student satistying a general 
education requirement in natural science. Cannot be used to meet major or minor requirements in bio- 
logical science. Credit will not be allowed for both BI 106 and ВІ 103. 

107. ENVIRONMENTAL BIOLOGY. (5). LEC. 4, REC. 1. Pr., Bl 101 or 105 or SM 101. An introductory 
ecological approach to understanding human impact and dependence on the natural environment. 
Broad topics include ecosystems, nutrient cycles, pollution, pest management, conservation of natural 
resources, energy and human population. For the student satisfying a general education requirement in 
natural science. Cannot be used to meet major or minor requirements in biological science. 





Botany and Microbiology 


Botany and Microbiology (BMI) 


Professors Cherry, Head, Dute, Lemke, Peterson, Truelove and Weete 
Associate Professors Barbaree, Blevins, Boyd, Brown, Daniell, Freeman, Kelley, Locy, Musso, 
Nielsen, Shaw and Singh 
Adjunct Associate Professor Stou! 
Assistant Professors Campbell, Folkerts and Hinton 
Adjunct Instructor Corsby 
With few exceptions В! 101 and В! 102, are prerequisite to all courses in this department. 
For a description of these and other general biology courses see the section for Biology 
(above). For additional offerings in microbiology consult the curriculum in Veterinary Medi- 
cine (VM), especially with reference to advanced courses in Pathobiology (VPB). A curricu- 
lum in Molecular Biology (MOB) is also administered through the Department of Botany and 
Microbiology. 


BOTANY (BY) 

306. FUNDAMENTALS OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB, 4, Pr., ВІ 102, CH 203 or 207 or equiva- 
lent. Fall, Winter. General aspects о! tundamental life processes of plants involving physiological, struc- 
tural and environmental relationships. 

405. INTRODUCTORY MOLECULAR GENETICS (4). LEC. 4. Pr., BI 101, CH 208 and ZY 300 or COI. 
Winter. Fundamentals of molecular genetics at the level of DNA sequence. Lectures on mechanisms 
employed by living organism to ensure correct expression, replication and survival will be given, Broad 
topics will include transcription, translation. regulation. promoters and pther regulatory sequences, repli- 
cation, repair, eukaryote genomes, introns, exons, mobile DNA and ANA processing. Class is a suitable 
prerequisite tor upper level studies in molecular genetics such as ZY 519 and MB 522. 

460. SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1:3). Pr., COI, senior standing. A. Anatomy; B. Ecology; C. Molecular Biology; 
D.Morphology; E. Physiology; F. Taxonomy. A student cannot register tor more than three hours credit in 
any one quarter or in any one area and more than 6 hours credit total for the degree. 

470. HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr.. senior standing in the honors program. May be repeated once for maxi- 
mum of six hours credit. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

505. INTRODUCTORY MYCOLOGY (5). LEC, 3, LAB. 4. Pr., В! 101-102 or equivalent. Fall. A systematic 
survey of the fungi with emphasis on morphology. (Same course as PLP 505.) 

506. SYSTEMATIC BOTANY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., ВІ 101-102 or equivalent. Fall, odd years and Spring. 
Identification, classification, nomenclature, distribution and systematic relationship of the seed-bearing 
plants, utilizing primarily elements of the local flora as study material. The historical background, litera- 
ture of plant taxonomy and rules of nomenclature will be considered. Field trips will include an overnight 
week-end field trip. 

507. SALT MARSH ECOLOGY (6), LEC. 4. LAB. 12. Pr., ВІ 101-102 or equivalent. Summer. The botanical 
aspects ot local marshes; includes plant identification, composition, structure, distribution and develop- 
ment of coastal marshes. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory. Ocean Springs, MS. 

509, MARINE BOTANY (6). LEC. 5, LAB. 12. Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent or COI., Summer, Survey, based 
upon local examples, of the principal groups of manne algae and maritime flowering plants, involving 
their structure, reproduction, distribution, identification and ecology. Restricted to participants in the Gulf 
Coast Research Laboratory Teaching Session at Ocean Springs. MS. 

510, COASTAL VEGETATION (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 10. Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent. Summer. General and 
specific aspects cf coastal- vegetation, with emphasis on local examples. Offered only al the Gulf Coast 
Research Laboratory, Oóean Springs, MS. 

513. GENERAL PLANT ECOLOGY (5), LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., ВІ 102, BY 306 or COI. Spring. Natural vegeta- 
lion, environment and interrelationships between the two with emphasis on the Southeastern United 
States. Field trips will be made, including a week-end trip. 

514. BIOLOGICAL MICROSCOPY (5). Lec. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., В! 102-103 or equivalent. Fall. Methods of tissue 
preparation for observation with the light microscope. including fixing, paraffin and plastic embedding, 
sectioning, general and cyto-chemical staining and mounting. Squash techniques. Optical microscopy, 
micrometry and photomicrography, Techniques for developing, printing, enlarging and copying tor pho- 
tographic illustration. Preparation of 2 x 2 transparencies. 

515, PLANT DEVELOPMENT (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., BY 306 or COI: Spring. The structure and develop- 
ment of plant celis, tissues and organs with emphasis on a review of the current anatomical, experimen- 
tal and ultrastructural literature. 

517. MARINE BOTANY (6). LEC. 8, LAB. 24, 4 days/5 weeks. Pr., В! 101-102 or equivalent. General survey 
of marine algae, vascular and non-vascular plants associated with the marine and estuarine environ- 
ment. Structure, reproduction, identification, distribution and ecology are considered. Offered only at 
Dauphin Island Sea Laboratory 
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Botany and Microbiology 


MARSH ECOLOGY (6). LEC. 8, LAB. 24, 4 days/5 weeks. Pr., advanced standing in biology. Floral and 
faunal elements of various marine marsh communities. Interaction of physical and biological factors will 
be emphasized. Structured to provide actual field experience. Trips scheduled to acquaint students with 
examples of marsh types. Offered only at Dauphin Island Sea Laboratory. 


- PLANT MOLECULAR BIOLOGY (4). LEC. 4. Pr., MB 522. Fall. Introduction to plant molecular biology 


and gene expression in plants including organization and expression of nuclear, chloroplast and mito- 
chondrial genome, transposable elements, plant infectious agents, direct and agrobacterium mediated 
gene transfer; and application of biotechnology in crop improvements. 


MICROBIOLOGY (MB) 


PERSPECTIVES IN MICROBIOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., BI 101 or 105. Spring. Survey of micro- 
biology directly affecting human affairs. Basic biology of bacteria, tungi and viruses, Special attention 
given to recognition and contro! of infectious agents, epidemiology, food handling procedures, sanitation 
and other aspects important to human health. This course will not satisfy a curriculum requirement for 
MB 300 or 302. Cannot be used to meet major or minor requirements in biological science. 

GENERAL MICROBIOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. pr., В! 101, CH 103. Fundamentals of microbiology 
including history of microbiology, cell structure, chemical composition, growth, nutrition, metabolism, 
genetics, classification, cultivation and distribution of bacteria, viruses, rickettsia and fungi; discussion of 
the effects of chemical and physical agents on the growth of microorganisms. Credit in this course pre- 
cludes credit for MB 302. 

INTRODUCTORY MOLECULAR GENETICS (4). LEC. 4. Pr., ВІ 101, CH 208 and ZY 300 or COI. 
Winter. Fundamentals of molecular genetics at the level of DNA sequence. Lectures on mechanisms 
employed by living organism to ensure correct expression, replication and survival will be given. Broad 
topics will include transcription, translation, regulation, promoters and other regulatory sequences, repli- 
cation, repair, eukaryote genomes, introns, exons, mobile DNA and RNA processing. Class is a suitable 
prerequisite for upper level studies in molecular genetics such as ZY 519 and MB 522. 


. CLINICAL AND PATHOGENIC MICROBIOLOGY (5). LEC. 2. LAB. 6. Pr, MB 300, junior standing. Fall, 


Isolation, cultivation, identification, classification and pathogenesis ol infectious agents, including clinical 
materials; Mycoplasmata (PPLO), Rickettsiae and Spirochaetes. 


. SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-10). Pr, COI, sophomore standing. A. Applied Microbiology; B. Diagnostic 


Microbiology; C. Immunology; D. Microbial Ecology; E. Microbial Physiology; F. Microbial Taxonomy; G. 
Molecular Biology: H. Virology. A student can complete a maximum of 10 credit hours in one area with no 
more than five credit hours allowable per quarter. 

HONORS THESIS (3-6), Pr., senior standing in the honors program. May be repeated once for maxi- 
mum of six hours credit. 

UNDERGRADUATE SEMINAR (1). Pr., junior standing. Oral presentation and discussion of research in 
the area ot specialization. May be repeated for credit up to the limit permitted in respective curriculum 
model, 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


‚ INDUSTRIAL MICROBIOLOGY (3). LEC. 3. Pr., MB 300. Spring. Principles and practices of microbiolo- 


gists In industry. Areas surveyed to include manufacture of fermented foods, alcoholic beverages, antibi- 
otics, amino acids, enzymes and single-cell protein. 

MARINE MICROBIOLOGY (7). LEC. 5, LAB. 12. Pr., MB 300 and CO}, Summer. The role of microorgan- 
isms in the oceans and estuaries. Emphasis on bacteria and fungi. Lecture and laboratory work includes 
sampling procedures, taxonomy of marine bacteria, mineralization, microbial fouling, pollution and dis- 
eases of marine animals, Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, MS. 
INDUSTRIAL MICROBIOLOGY LABORATORY (3). LAB. 6. Pr., MB 504. Summer. Methods for produc- 
lion, detection, purification of microbial products and one or more projects on fermentations or industrial 
processes of special interest to the student. 

GENE EXPRESSION AND RECOMBINANT DNA (3). LEC, 3. Pr.. MB 300, ZY 300 and either MB 405 or 
CH 521. Spring. Structure and function of genes; concepts and techniques in recombinant DNA, 


522L. GENE EXPRESSION AND RECOMBINANT DNA LAB (2). LAB. 4. Laboratory experiences demonstrat- 
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ing concepts and techniques in recombinant DNA. 

MICROBIAL PHYSIOLOGY AND GENETICS (3). LEC, 3. Pr., MB 300, CH 203 or 207. Fall, Cellular 
structure, function, nutritional requirements, energy metabolism, growth cycles, active transport mecha- 
nisms, biosynthesis and mutation and genelics. 

APPLIED AND ENVIRONMENTAL MICROBIOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., MB 300. Winter. Intro- 
duces taxonomy, diversity, ecology, the role of microorganisms in industry, biotechnology and agricul- 
ture, emphasizing aspects such as genetic engineering of plants and animals, biocontrol of pests and 
sewage treatment. 


. GENERAL VIROLOGY (3). LEC. 3. Pr., MB 300 and ZY 300 or equivalent. Fall. The molecular biology ot 


bacterial, plant and animal viruses; pathogenesis, diagnosis and cultivation. 
IMMUNOLOGY (4), LEC. 4. Pr., MB 300 and ZY 300, junior standing. Winter. Immunobiology and immu- 
nochemistry of humoral and cellular mechanisms of immunity. 


211 


Building Science 


543L. IMMUNOLOGY LABORATORY (2). LAB. 4. Pr., MB 543 or currently enrolled. Winter. Laboratory exer- 
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cises in immunology. 

FOOD MICROBIOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., MB 300. Spring. Relationship of habitat to the occur- 
rence of microorganisms on tood, environment affecting the growth of various microorganisms in food; 
microbiological action in tood spoilage and food manufacture; physical, chemical and biological destruc- 
tion of microorganisms in foods; microbiological examination of foodstutis; and public health and sanita- 
tion microbiology. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS (3). LEC, 4. Pr.. BY 306 or MB 540 or CH 518 or equivalent. Molecular biology and 
biochemistry of photosynthesis with emphasis on the composition, synthesis, development and opera- 
tion of the apparatus for oxygenic photosynthesis in higher plants and cyanobacteria and for anoxygenic 
photosynthesis in other bacteria; photorespiration; genetic engineering of herbicide resistance; genes 
involved in photosynthesis; coordination and regulation of the chloroplast and nuclear gene expression. 


Building Science (BSC) 

Professors Mouton, Head, Aderholdt and Lechner 
Associate Protessors Cooper, Hein, Killingsworth, Love, Mol, Wallace, 
Weiss and Williams 
Assistant Professors Huston and Kramer 
Instructors Cook. Malloy and Miller 


HISTORY OF BUILDING (3). Development and use of construction methods and materials irr westerrr 
civilization from Greece and Rome to the present time in the United States. 


. DRAWING AND PROJECTIONS (3). LEC. 2. LAB. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. Basic architectural draft- 


ing techniques. 

MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Survey of common building materials. 
WORKING DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., BSC 200 or IE 102 or AR 101 
and BSC 202. Graphic construction communications; understanding and/or producing working draw- 
ings, shop drawings and specifications. 


. CONSTRUCTION SYSTEMS (3). Pr., sophomore standing. Construction systems for buildings. 


MECHANICS OF STRUCTURES (5). Pr., MH 161, PS 205. Principles o! mechanics as applied to build- 
ing construction; resolution of external forces; analysis of trusses; shear and bending moments. 
STRENGTH OF MATERIALS (5). Pr., BSC 211 and junior standing in AR or BSC. Strength o! materials 
of structural members. Lectures, problems. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE (5). Pr., BSC 311. Reinforced concrete. Lectures, research and problems. 
APPLIED STRUCTURES (5). Pr.. BSC 311. Applied design of wood and steel structures. 
CONSTRUCTION SURVEYING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr.. junior standing in BSC, AR or LA. Surveying 
techniques, topography and dimensional controls tor buildings 

TEMPORARY STRUCTURES (3). Pr., BSC 311. Design of formwork and temporary structures in con- 
struction. 

ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL I (3). Pr., AR 203, Effects of climate; materials and systems as a compo- 
nent of the design and construction process. Projects, exams, papers. 

ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL II (5). Pr.. BSC 330. Principles of lighting, electrical and plumbing sys- 
tems as a component of the design and construction process. Projects, exams, papers. 
CONSTRUCTION SAFETY AND HEAVY EQUIPMENT (3). Pr., junior standing in BSC or AR. Construc- 
tion operations safety and heavy equipment used in construction. 

ENERGY AND BUILDINGS (3). Pr., junior standing in BSC or AR. Survey of the effects of climate, 
design, materials and systems on the energy consumption of buildings. Energy sources (solar, etc.) will 
be investigated. 

HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR CONDITIONING SYTEMS (3). Pr., PS 206 and 03 AR or 03 BSC. 
Analysis of heating, ventilating and air conditioning systems in buildings. 

PLUMBING AND ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS (3). Pr.. PS 206 and 03 AR or 03 BSC, Analysis of plumbing 
and electrical systems in buildings. 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING (2-5). Pr., sophomore standing and CO). May be repeated once tor credit, 
Students may obtain academic credit for participation in learning experiences of a practical nature out- 
side the normal curricular offerings of the University. S-U graded. 


405-406. CONTRACTING BUSINESS 1-11 (3-3). Pr., senior standing іп BSC. Organizing, managing and oper- 
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ating the contracting firm. 

CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATING | (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., senior standing in BSC. Detailed estimating of 
building component quantities. 

SOILS AND FOUNDATIONS (3). Pr., BSC 311. Soil conditions and their effects on building foundations. 


Chemical Engineering 


460. SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-5). Pr.. department head approval, junior standing. Development of an area of 
concentration through independent study under staff supervision. 

472. COMPUTERS IN CONSTRUCTION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., CSE 100 or BSC 371 and junior standing in 
BSC (no PBSC). Use of current software in the constructor's office for estimating, scheduling, financial 
management and construction records. 

490. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION THESIS (WR) (8). LEC. 2, LAB. 15. Pr., BSC 405 and 531, final quarter 
prior to graduation. Cost Analysis and Construction Program for a building or special study (each as 
approved by the Faculty Committee). Construction program to include all documents required by the 
Contract and/or necessary to construct the project. Candidate will defend project orally before stati and 
Quest specialists. 

531. CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATING II (5). LEC 4, LAB. 3. Pr.. BSC 421. Estimating direct and indirect 
construction costs and bid preparation 

534. CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULING (5). Pr. BSC 421 and senior standing in BSC. Management tech- 
niques for planning, scheduling, controlling costs and leveling manpower by use of СРМ. 

580. CONSTRUCTION LAW (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., senior standing in BSC. The role of law in the construc- 
tion environment; construction documents and their interpretation; dispute resolution. 

581. PROJECT MANAGEMENT IN CONSTRUCTION (WR) (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2, Pr., senior standing. Coreg., 
BSC 405. Procedures required to manage a construction project from initiation through completion. 


Chemical Engineering (CHE) 


Professor Chambers, Head, Cullinan, Guin, Y. Lee, Maples, Neuman and Tarrer 
Alumni Professors Curtis and Tatarchuck 
Associate Professor Krishnagopalan 
Assistant Professors El Halwagi, J. Lee and Placek 
Instructor Dunn 
Non-engineering students may enroll only with departmental consent in CHE 210 and higher 
courses, 

101. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL ENGINEERING | (1). LAB. 3. Pr., high school chemistry, The role of 
the chemical engineer in the paper, chemical, plastics, petroleum, pharmaceutical and food industries 
and in environmental, biotechnology and biomedical and process design/control services. Includes field 
trips to industry and service locations. 

102. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 11. (1). Pr., high school chemistry. Role of the chemi: 
cal engineer in various process industries. Industries not addressed in CHE 101 are considered. 

210. MATERIAL BALANCES (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., CH 112 or 104, MH 161. Application of principles of 
material balances to chemical processes. 

211, ENERGY BALANCES (4), Pr., CH 105 or 113, PS 220, completion of CHE 210 with a grade of C or 
better. Energy balance principles and calculations in processes involving physical changes and chemical 
reactions. 

213. DIGITAL COMPUTERS IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Pr., MH 163, Microcomput- 
ers and structured programming concepts. DOS Operating System and Pascal language programming 

310. PULP AND PAPER TECHNOLOGY (3). Pr., CH 104 or 112 or equivalent and sophomore standing. An 
overview o! pulp manufacturing, bleaching, papermaking, coating and printing. 

337. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING THERMODYNAMICS II (4). Pr., completion of CHE 211 and EGR 201 with 
grades of C or better. Thermodynamics of phase and chemical equilibrium. 

361. TRANSPORT | (4). Pr.. PS 220, MH 163; completion of CHE 210 with a grade of C or better. Coreq,, 
EGR 201, CHE 211. Fluid mechanics. Includes fluid statics, conservation equations. incompressible and 
compressible fluid flows, measurement of flow and turbomachinery. 

362. TRANSPORT II (4). Pr., CHE 213, EGR 201, MH 265; completion of CHE 211 and 361 with a grade of C 
or better. Heat transfer via conduction, convection and radiation; design of heat exchangers and evapo- 
rators. 

363. TRANSPORT III (4). Pr., completion of CHE 362 with a grade of C or better, Mass transfer fundamentals 
and applications ol mass transter principles to the design of gas absorption, drying and humidification 
equipment. 

365. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING ANALYSIS (3). Pr., MH 265; completion of CHE 213 and 362 with grades ol 
C or better. Application of mathematical techniques to the analysis and solution of unsteady-state chemi- 
cal engineering problems. 

366. UNIT OPERATIONS | (3). Pr., completion of CHE 211 and 213 with grades of C or better, Согед., CHE 
337, Principles, design and industrial applications of stagewise processes such as extraction and distilla- 
tion. 

367. UNIT OPERATIONS II (3), Pr., CHE 362. Согед., CHE 363, 366. Non-ideal flows and multiphase systems. 
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Chemical Engineering 


CHEMICAL REACTION ENGINEERING (4). Pr., CHE 337, 361, MH 265; completion of CHE 337 with a 
grade of C or better. Coreq., CHE 365, Design of chemical reactors with homogeneous reaction systems. 


. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY | (3), LEC, 1, LAB. 6. Pr., CHE 213; completion of CHE 211 


and 362 with grades of C or better. Industrial chemical engineering equipment. Experimental study ot 
heat and momentum transfer and other topics. 

COAL PROCESSING TECHNOLOGY (3). Structure, properties, chemistry and utilization of coal. 
SOLAR THERMAL PROCESSES (3). Pr., CHE 362. Solar energy fundamentals, solar neat transfer, 
solar heating devices. 

PULP AND PAPER PROCESSING LABORATORY (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Pr., EGR 201, CHE 310 or 501. 
361 or ME 340, CHE 21! or ME 304. Experimental study of pulping and paper making operations. 
PROCESS DESIGN PRACTICE (2). LAB. 6. Coreq., CHE 545. Case studies in the application of chemi- 
cal engineering principles to process synthesis and equipment design. 

COMPUTER-AIDED PROCESS DESIGN (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Pr., CHE 546. Case studies in process 
design. 

SPECIAL TOPICS IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED WITH A MAXIMUM 
OF 10 HOURS). Topical courses in special areas, May include laboratory work. May be taken more than 
once. 

MICROCOMPUTER PROCESS DESIGN IN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr,, 
CHE 556. Application of process simulation to problems encountered in the pulp and paper industry 
Design of pulp and paper unit operations and processes. 


. TRANSPORT PHENOMENA (3). Pr., MH 265, CHE 210. Momentum, heal and mass transport in one- 


dimensional non-turbulent systems. 

HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr., junior standing, COI. For honors program students only. Repeatable once 
for a maximum total of six hours. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY Ii (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Pr., CHE 366, 382. Согед., CHE 363, 
370. Experimental study of heat transfer, mass transfer, stagewise operations and reaction engineering. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY III (3). LAB. 9. Pr., CHE 382, 366, 370. Comprehensive 
open-ended projects. 


‚ PULP AND PAPER ENGINEERING LABORATORY (3). LAB. 9. Pr. CHE 366, 370, 382, 410, 510. 


Comprehensive open-ended projects on pulp and paper topics. 

DIRECTED READING (1). Pr., junior standing and COI: Supervised study in specialized areas of chemi- 
cal engineering. 

UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH (3). Pr., junior standing, COI, GPA above 3.0. Individual and small 
group projects. May be taken twice for credit. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE 
INTRODUCTION TO PULP AND PAPER TECHNOLOGY (4), Pr., CH 104 or 112 or equivalent and 
junior standing or COI. An introductory course on the technology of pulp and paper manufacturing with 
emphasis on raw materials, pulping, bleaching, papermaking, coating and printing. For students with no 
Previous formal pulp and paper training. Research paper. 
PULP AND PAPER ENGINEERING (4), Pr., CHE 210, 310 or 501, 362 or МЕ 421. Coreq., ME 422 
Chemical and engineering principles in the manufacture o! pulp and paper. 
SURFACE AND COLLOID SCIENCE (3). Pr., CH 508 and senior standing. Fundamentals of surface 
and colloid science with applications to foams, emulsions, thin films, troth floatation, detergency, biologi- 
cal phenomena, papermaking and tertiary oil recovery. 


512L. SURFACE AND COLLOID SCIENCE LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Согед., CHE 512, Modern experi- 
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mental techniques of surface and colloid science with applications to pulping and papermaking, 
COMPUTER APPLICATIONS IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING (3). LEC. 2, LAB, 3. Pr., CHE 361, MH 
265; completion of CHE 211, 213 with grades of C or better. Advanced Turbo Pascal programming 
language concepts including applications to chemical engineering, Introduction to Minitab statistical sott- 
ware including applications to data acquisition process analysis. 

PROCESS DYNAMICS AND CONTROL (4). Pr., CHE 366, 382, PS 222: completion of CHE 363, 365, 
370 with grades of C or better. Coreq., EE 302 or 361. Dynamic modeling of chemical processes. Analy- 
sis of linear systems, Feedback systems. Analog controller design. 

DIGITAL PROCESS CONTROL (4). Pr., CHE 516. Dynamic modelling of discreet chemical process 
systems, Analysis of discreet open-loop and closed-loop linear system. Digital controller design. 
PROCESS DYNAMICS AND CONTROL LABORATORY (2). LAB. 6. Coreq., CHE 517. Laboratory ex- 
periments in classical and computer control. Computer simulation of control systems. Demonstration 
and practice of theory taught in CHE 516 and 517. 


. BUSINESS ASPECTS OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING (3). Pr., senior standing or COI. The flow of 


materials and money through the chemical processing industries; marketing; relationships with inves- 
tors, employees, customers. competitors, suppliers, governments and the public 





Chemistry 


545. PROCESS ECONOMICS AND DESIGN (3). Pr., completion of CHE 363, 365, 366 and 370 with grades 
of C or better. Согед., CHE 382. Fundamentals and applications of process economics and design. 
Computer-aided cost estimation and profitability analysis. 

546. COMPUTER-AIDED PROCESS SIMULATION (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., CHE 444 and 545. Fundamen- 
tals and applications of computer-aided process simulation. Case studies. 

550. ADVANCED SPECIAL TOPICS IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED WITH A 
MAXIMUM OF 10 HOURS). Pr., CHE 362, 366. Topic must be arranged with instructor before registra- 
tlon. Topical courses in special areas for advanced undergraduate and graduate students. May include 
laboratory work. May be taken more than once. Special topics require specific background to be deter- 
mined by instructor during preregistration. 

556. MICROCOMPUTER PROCESS SIMULATION IN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. 
Pr.. CHE 545. Fundamentals of microcomputer process simulation with applications to the pulp and 
paper industry. Design of pulp and paper unit operations and small scale processes using commercial 
simulation software. 

560. INTRODUCTION TO PLASTICS (3), Pr., CHE 210, CH 208. High polymers. Includes the chemistry, 
technology and uses of cellulosics, phenolics and amino plastics, polyolefins, vinyls, styrene, acrylics, 
polyesters, epoxies, polyamides, polyurethanes, silicones and rubbers. 

565. HAZARDOUS MATERIALS MANAGEMENT (4). Pr., CH 104 or 111, senior standing. Fundamental 
principles and regulatory information related to hazardous materials management and engineering. 

585. AIR QUALITY ENGINEERING (4). Pr., CHE 363. Sources and chemical nature of air pollutants. Prin- 
ciples of mass transfer as related to the removal of air pollutants. Design calculations and engineering ot 
air pollution control equipment including absorption and adsorption processes. 

594, BIOSEPARATIONS PROCESSES (3). LEC. 3. Pr., CHE 363. 366. Fundamentals of commercial scale 
purification techniques for biologically produced materials, 

595. BIOCHEMICAL ENGINEERING (3), Pr., CHE 370. Kinetics and process analysis for biochemical and 
biological processes. Introductory cell biochemistry. 


Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Hargis, Head, Aull, Friedman, Hill, Neely, Shevlin, Ward and Worley 
Associate Professors Donnelly, lilies, Kohl, Livant, McKee, Parish, Perry, Stanbury, 
Squillacote and Webb 
Assistant Professors Blumenthal, Cammarata, Love, Mills, Shannon and Wernette 
Adjunct Instructor Milly 

Chemistry Laboratory fee per course per quarter is $20.00. This additional fee applies to CH 
103L, 104L, 105L, 1111. 112L. 113L, 172L, 173L, 2071. and 208L. After the 10th day of classes 
each quarter a Late Fee of $10.00 in addition to the $20.00 Laboratory Fee will be assessed. The 

Laboratory Fee is not refundable after the 10th class day. 

101. INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY ! (2). LEC. 3. Pr., or Coreg., MH 140, 160 of 161. Acquaints science 
students with the classifications of matter and the manner in which the chemist identifies matter and 
records the nature of its changes. Atomic structure, chemical bonding, molecular aggregations and the 
laws summarizing the properties and nature of the physical states of matter are considered. 

102. INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY il (2). LEC. 3, Pr., CH 101, Continuation of CH 101. 

103. FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY | (4). LEC, 4. Pr., high school chemistry, Coreq., MH 160 or 161 
Encompasses the subject matter of CH 101 and 102 for students with adequate background preparation. 

103L. GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr. or Coreq., CH 102 or 103, The basic laboratory 
techniques to experimental measurements and to the interpretation of data. 

104. FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY II (4). LEC. 4. Pr., CH 102 or 103. A continuation of CH 102 or 103. 
The methods of preparation and the reactions o! individual as well as classes of chemical compounds 
are used to study and illustrate the mechanism and dynamics ot chemical change. 

104L GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr., СН 103L. Pr. or Coreq., CH 104. Continuation 
ot CH 103L. 

105. FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY III (4). LEC. 4. Pr., CH 104. Solution chemistry including various 
ionic equilibria, coordination compounds, acid-base phenomena and redox processes. Quantitative ana- 
lytical problem-solving will be emphasized. 

105L, GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr., CH 104L. Pr. or Coreq., CH 105. Continuation 
of CH 103L/104L. 

111. GENERAL CHEMISTRY (4). Coreq., MH 160 or 140 or 161. Also 11 1L: For chemistry majors and others 
in related areas. Credit in CH 101, 102 or 103 precludes credit for this course. 

1111. GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1), LAB. 3. Coreq. CH 111. The basic laboratory techniques to 
experimental measurements and to the interpretation of data. 
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112. GENERAL CHEMISTRY (4). Pr., CH 111 or 103. Coreq. 112L. Continuation of CH 111. Credit in CH 104 
precludes credit for this course. 

112L. GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr., 111L. Coreg. CH 112. Continuation of CH 1111. 

113. GENERAL CHEMISTRY (4). Pr., CH 112. Coreg. 113L. Continuation of CH 112. Credit in CH 105 prè- 
cludes credit tor this course. 

113L. GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr., 112L. Coreq. CH 113. Continuation of CH 112L. 

172. HONORS GENERAL CHEMISTRY | (4). Pr. or Coreq., MH 161. General chemistry for students in the 
honors program. Consideration of the concepts of chemical structure. chemical changes and energy 
relationships. 

1721. HONORS GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB 3. Pr. or Coreq.. CH 172, The experimental 
methods of observing chemical phenomena which includes data gathering and interpretation. 

173. HONORS GENERAL CHEMISTRY Ii (4). Pr.. CH 172. Continuation of CH 172. 

173L. HONORS GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB 3. Continuation of CH 172L. 

203. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (5). Pr., CH 104. Fundamentals of organic chemistry. For students in Human 
Sciences and others. 

207. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (4). LEC. 4. Pr., CH 104. This course together with CH 208 meets the needs of 
students in Laboratory Technology, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Phar- 
macy and in other biological sciences 

207L. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr., or Coreq., CH 207. 

208. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (3). LEC. 3. Pr., CH 207 and 207L. Continuation of CH 207 

208L. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (2). LAB. 6. Pr., or Coreq., CH 208. 

209. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (4). LEC. 4. Pr., CH 208. A continuation of CH 208 with emphasis on those 
organic compounds considered to be the most important to the understanding of biochemistry; i.8., 
polyfunctional compounds, carbohydrates, liquids, amino acids, proteins and heterocyclic compounds. 

209L. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (2). LAB. 6. Pr., CH 2081. 

305. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY (3). LEC. 3. Pr., CH 105 and 105L or 113. Theory and application of gravi- 
metric, volumetric and colorimetric chemical analysis. 

305L. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (2). LAB 8. Pr.. or Coreg., CH 305. Analytical techniques 
applied to the analysis of ores and minerais. 

316. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY (5). Pr., MH 140 or 160, CH 105, PS 205, Course for pre-medicine students 

470. HONORS READINGS AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program; 
junior or senior standing. May be repeated once for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the 
Honors Program with the consent of the Honors Program Advisor. 

490. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY (5), LAB. 15. Pr., COL senior standing. Not open to graduate 
students. An individual problem course. Each student will work under the direction of a staff member on 
some problem of mutual interest. May be repeated for a maximum of 15 credit hours. 

495. UNDERGRADUATE SEMINAR (1), Pr., junior standing. Oral presentation and discussion of research іп 
the area of specialization. May be repeated for credit up to the limit permitted in respective curriculum 
model. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

504. INTRODUCTION TO MOLECULAR ORBITAL METHODS (5). Pr., CH 209 and 508 or equivalent. El- 
ementary quantum mechanics, Huckel molecular orbital theory, SCF molecular orbital procedures, or- 
bital symmetry problems and applications of the various theoretical procedures to organic chemistry. 

507. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY (4). LEC. 4. Pr., CH 104 or 112; MH 264; PS 221 or 206. A discussion of the 
more important theories and laws о! physical chemistry. 

507L. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr. or coreq., CH 507. 

508. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY (4). LEC. 4. Pr., CH 507. Continuation of CH 507 

508L. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr. or coreq., СН 508. Pr., 507L. 

509. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY (4). LEC. 4. Pr., CH 508. An extension o! principles in CH 507-508 with special 
reference to modern theories of the structure of matter. 

509L.PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr. or coreq., CH 509. Pr., 508L. 

510. INTERMEDIATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY I (5). LEC. 5. Pr., CH 508. Fall. Atomic structures, valence 
bonding and periodic properties of the elements. 

511. INTERMEDIATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY ІІ (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., CH 510. Winter. Synthesis and 
purification of typical inorganic compounds. 

512. CHEMICAL THERMODYNAMICS (5). Pr.. CH 508. Winter. Basic laws governing changes in energy in 

513. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr.. CH 507. Spring. Fundamental concepts used in 
instrumental analytical chemistry and as observed in the laboratory via spectrophotometric, electroana- 
lytical and chromatographic techniques. 
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518. BIOCHEMISTRY (4). Pr., CH 208. Molecular structure: classification, structure and reactions of the ma- 
jor chemical constituents of living matter. Also includes binding phenomena and bioenergetics. 

518L BIOCHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB (3). Coreq., CH 518. Identification and quantitation of com- 
pounds from the important biochemical classes. Examples include amino acid chromatography, dipep- 
lide sequencing, glucose concentration, etc. (Same as ADS 518L.) 

519. BIOCHEMISTRY (4). Pr.. CH 518 or equivalent. Metabolism: survey of design and regulation of the 
major catabolic and biosynthetic (including photosynthesis) metabolic pathways. An overview of the flow 
ot genetic information is also included. 

519L. BIOCHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB. (3). Coreq., CH 519. Partial purification, kinetic studies and 
characterization of enzymes and nucleotides from various plants, animals and bacteria. (Same as ADS 
519L.) 

520. CLINICAL BIOCHEMISTRY (5). LEG. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., CH 519 or equivalent. Spring. Principles of clinical 
chemical analysis. 

521. BIOCHEMISTRY (4). Pr., CH 518 or equivalent. Spring. Molecular transmission of genetic information. 
Chemical and biochemical aspects of structure, function and synthesis o! nucleic acids, the genetic 
code, protein biosynthesis, recombinant DNA technology and other topics in biotechnology. 

530. ADVANCED GENERAL CHEMISTRY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., CH 207 or COI, junior standing. An in- 
depth study of chemistry topics that are traditionally included in high school chemistry. Not available for 
credit to students in the areas of science, mathematics or engineenng. 


Civil Engineering (CE) 
Professors Judkins, Head, Benefield, Jenkins, Melville and Yoo 
Feagin Professor Ramey 
Gottlieb Professors Güven and Tedesco 

Huff Eminent Scholar Molz 
Associale Professors Bowman, R. Brown, Elton, Morgan, Parker, Stallings and Vecellio 
Assistant Professors D. Brown, Cousins, Crowley, Lakmazaheri, Lange, Lutz and Wise 

General Curriculum (CLA) students (those with undeclared majors) may enroll only with de- 
partmental consent. 

200. INTRODUCTION TO CIVIL ENGINEERING (1), LEC. 1. (S-U graded), Orientation to civil engineering. 

201, SURVEYING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Coreq., CE 202. Data collection and analysis emphasized. Analysis of 
errors, distance and angle measurements; leveling; traversing; simple curves; topographic mapping and 
construction surveying. 

202. COMPUTER APPLICATIONS IN CIVIL ENGINEERING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., MH 163 and CSE 120 
Computer programming using FORTRAN computer solutions of civil engineering problems, library pro- 
grams, computer graphics and microcomputer applications. 

206. CIVIL ENGINEERING MECHANICS (3). Pr., EGR 205. Coreq,, EGR 207. Continuation of EGR 205 and 
207 with emphasis on civil engineering topics. First moments, centroids and centers. Second moments 
and moments of inertia. Friction, equilibrium, material properties and behavior. Beam behavior and 
column buckling. 

300. ENGINEERING SCIENCE APPLICATIONS (1). LEC. 2. (S-U graded). Pr., junior standing in CE. Appli- 
cations of engineering science subject matter to CE problems to help students improve their understand- 
ing and working knowledge of both theory and applications. 

301. CIVIL ENGINEERING ANALYSIS (3). Pr., MH 265, CE 202. Applications of calculus and ordinary differ- 
ential equations, numerical methods, vector algebra and linear algebraic equations to civil engineering 
problems. 

303. CIVIL ENGINEERING STATISTICS (4). Pr., MH 264, CE202. Probability concepts, distributions, estima- 
tion, hypothesis testing, regression. correlation analysis, emphasis on civil engineering applications. 

310. HYDRAULICS | (3). Coreq., CE 301, EGR 201, 235. Fundamental concepts of fluid mechanics, hydro- 
statics, kinematics, ideal flow, viscous effects, transport phenomena, drag, laminar and turbulent flow in 
pipes and channels. 

311, HYDRAULICS II (3). Pr.. CE 310. Applications of fluid mechanics, pipe flow, fluid measurements, pipe 
networks, pumps, open channel, dimensional analysis and theory of modeling. 

311L. HYDRAULICS LABORATORY (1). Coreq., CE 311. Laboratory experiments and demonstrations, pipe 
flow, pumps, open channels, gates, weirs, analysis and presentation of hydraulic data. 

320. URBAN HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS DESIGN (3). Pr., CE 310. Design о! water collection and distribution 
facilities and waste collection systems. 

350. HIGHWAY ENGINEERING | (3). Pr., CE 201, junior standing. Introduction to highway engineering prac- 
tice with emphasis on facility design and operation. Topics Include highway system characteristics; 
transportation planning; traffic operations and control; driver, vehicle and roadway characteristics; geo- 
metric designs; and highway safety. 
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Civil Engineering 


. THEORY OF STRUCTURES | (4). LEC. 3. LAB. 3.Pr., EGR 207. Coreq. CE 301. Basic structural analy- 


sis of determinate structures, deflection curves, influence lines and their application on determinate 
structures, column buckling. Lab sessions on the properties of structural materials and fundamenta! 
behavior of solids. 


. THEORY OF STRUCTURES |I (3). Pr., CE 360. Structural analysis of indeterminate structures using 


geometric and energy methods. Influence lines for indeterminate structures. Approximate methods. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING MATERIALS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., junior standing. Introduction to common civil 
engineering materials used in construction of civil facilities including building highways, etc. Materials to 
be included are concrete, wood, asphalt, steel and aggregates. 


. ADVANCED SURVEYING AND MAPPING (5), LEC, 4, LAB. 3. Pr., junior standing. Programming prin- 


ciples and measuring are emphasized, Selected topics from map projections, electronic and special 
instruments: geodesy. 

PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE (1). LEC, 1. (S-U graded). Pr., senior standing. Professional engineering 
business, management, liabilities, registration and ethics. Owner/designer/constructor team. Types of 
human behavior and interacting with people. Technical communications. 

HYDROLOGY (3). Pr.. CE 311, CE 303. Hydrologic cycle, precipitation, infiltration, runoff, unit 
hydrograph. rational method, evaporation, flood routing, ground water, frequency analysis, synthetic 
data generation, 

WATER TREATMENT (3). Согед., CE 320. Theory. design and operation ol water treatment facilities. 
WASTEWATER TREATMENT (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., CE 420. Theory, design and operation of waste- 
water treatment lacilities. 

ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING DESIGN | (5), Pr, CE 421, Process design of environmental engi- 
neering systems. 

ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING DESIGN II (5). Pr., CE 311, 421. Hydraulic design о! environmental 
engineering systems. 


. RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH ENGINEERING (3). Pr., senior standing. Sources and properties of radiation, 


ionizing effects, biological effects, dosimetry. detection and measurement, design of radiation shielding, 
decontamination, disposal of wastes, legal aspects of radiation control. public attitudes 


. INTRODUCTION TO SOIL MECHANICS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., CE 301, GL 315. Physical properties 


of soils; subsurface investigations ; clay minerology; soil classification; concept of effective stress; cor- 
solidation theory; time-settiement analyses; soil compaction and shear strength. 


. SOIL AND FOUNDATION ENGINEERING (3). Pr., CE 430. Slope stability: vertical and lateral soil pres- 


sures; bearing capacity; foundations. 


. CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS (3). Coreg., CE 460, seniot standing. Legal and technical prin- 


ciples of construction contract documents. Drawings, plans and specifications, contract law, professional 
liability and ethics. 


. INTRODUCTION TO CONSTRUCTION (3). Pr., COI. Fundamental concepts of the construction indus» 


try and practices, contracts and specifications and construction management methods and tools. 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING FUNDAMENTALS (3). Pr., CE 350. The fundamental elements of traffic engi- 
neering including traffic studies, traffic operations and traffic control devices. 

AIRPORT DESIGN (4). Pr., CE 350 or COI. An analysis of the elements affecting the design of airports 
including runway configuration, capacity analyses, geometric design ol runways and taxiways, pave- 
ment design and airtield drainage. 


. HIGHWAY ENGINEERING li (3). Pr.. CE 350, IE 360. Planning and development of highway projects; 


preparation of project plans; earthwork; pavement and drainage design; construction and maintenance 
practices. 


. REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN | (3). Pr., CE 360. Concrete properties. Design synthesis and 


analysis ої reinforced concrete beams, slabs and columns. Reinforcement detail, 


. STEEL DESIGN | (3). Pr., CE 360. Steel properties. Design synthesis and analysis of steei members in 


tension, compression, shear and flexure. Structural fasteners. 


. HONORS THESIS (3-6), Pr., СО! and department head approval. Individual student endeavor consist- 


ing of directed research and writing of honors thesis. (CE Honors Program students only. May be re- 

peated once for a maximum of six total credit hours. ) 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS. (CREDIT 1-5). Pr., СО! and department head approval. Individual student en- 

deavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an advanced nature in civil engineering. 

CONCRETE DESIGN PROJECT (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., EH 404, CE 382, 421, 431, 460. Group design 

projects involving both analysis and synthesis and culminating in a formal presentation and report, Em- 

phasis on the design process, creative thinking, synthesis, teamwork and communications. 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

OPEN CHANNEL DESIGN (3). Pr., CE 311. Fundamental concepts. uniform flow, rapidly varied flow, 


gradually varied flow, subcritical and supercritical flow, water surface profiles, energy dissipation, Intro- 
duction to transient pheonoma. 
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COASTAL ENGINEERING. (3). Pr, CE 311. Basic wave theory, diffraction. reflection, refraction, wind 
waves generation, wave effects on structures and sediments. 

SUBSURFACE HYDROLOGY (3). Pr., CE 311. Soil moisture and groundwater, geology of groundwater, 
principles of groundwater flow, regional flow systems, flow to wells. 

SUBSURFACE HYDRAULIC MEASURMENTS (3). Pr., CE 515 or COI. Measurement of hydraulic con- 
ductivity, porosity and other properties using slug tests, pumping tests and flowmeter tests. Design of 
hydraulic tests. pumping wells, observation wells and monitoring wells. 

WATER RESOURCES ENGINEERING (3). Pr CE 311, 412. Uses and sources of water; economic, 
hydrologic. hydraulic, environmental and legal aspects of design and operation of water-resource sys- 
tems; multi-purpase projects; irrigation, hydroelectric power generation and flood contro! 
STORMWATER DRAINAGE DESIGN (3). Pr., CE 312. Urban, highway and airfield storm типо! estima- 
tion. Flood plain prediction and management. Hydraulic design of stormwater drainage systems, inlets, 
Storm sewers, open channels, culverts, detention basins. 

ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY I (3). Pr.. COI. Equilibrium chemistry aspects of envi- 
ronmental engineering. 


520L. ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY I LABORATORY (1). Pr., COI. Coreq., CE 520. Labo- 


521. 


ratory testing procedures and experiments relating to the treatment of waters and wasles. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY II (3). Pr- CE 520 or COI. Numerical and graphic 
techniques associated with physical, chemical and biological aspects of environmental engineering. 


521L ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY Il LABORATORY (1). Pr., CE 520 and 520L or COI. 
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Coreg, CE 521. Continuation of CE 520L. Laboratory testing and experiments related to water and waste 
treatements. 

ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ENGINEERING (3). Pr., COI. Application of engineering methodology to 
communicable disease control, insect and rodent control, milk and food sanitation, noise control, indus- 
trial hygiene, refuse collection and hazardous waste management 

AIR POLLUTION (5). Pr., COI. The nature, sources and effects of polluting materials including gases, 
dusts, vapors and fumes and the relations of atmospheric conditions to their dispersal. Introduction to 
theory and design of air pollution control devices and sampling programs. Legal aspects of air pollution. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF WATER SUPPLY AND WASTE TREATMENT (5). Pr., COI. (Not for credit for civil 
engineering students): The principles of water supply and waste disposal and the chemistry and biology 
of water and waste treatment will be presented. Alternatives in water supply and waste disposal will be 


,consideréd and the theory of treatment operations will be discussed. Lab exercises will be conducted. 
. (FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVANCED WATER AND WASTEWATER TREATMENT (3). Pr., COI. (Not for 


graduate credit tor civil engineering students.) Principles of vanous methodologies for advanced water 
and wastewater treatment will be discussed. Economic trade-offs and process selection will be empha- 
sized. 


. SHALLOW FOUNDATION DESIGN (3). Pr., CE 431. Design of spread footings, combined footings, mat 


foundations, rigid and llexible retaining walls. 
DEEP FOUNDATION DESIGN (3). Pr., CE 431. Single piles, vertical and lateral loads, pile installation, 
pile groups, field load tests, drilled shafts and caissons. Design and construction methods. 


EARTH RETAINING STRUCTURES DESIGN (3). Pr., CE 431 or equivalent. Lateral earth pressure, 
gravity and cantilever walls, reinforced soil, soll nailing, anchored bulkheads and braced excavations. 


Design project. 


. EARTH DAM ENGINEERING (3). Pr., CE 431. Earth dam design and construction. Material selection. 


filter design. Flownets in earth dams. Stability analysis of earth dams. 


. CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT (3). Pr., senior standing. Project planning and scheduling, estimating 


and bidding. labor law, labor productivity, project safety. 


. CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT AND METHODS (3). Pr., senior standing. Selection of equipment for 


heavy construction operations: Production rates, owning and operating costs, optimizing equipment mix, 
Construction methods; formwork, compressed air and dewatering systems, blasting. 


. TRAFFIC ENGINEERING ANALYSIS (3). Pr., CE 350. Practice of traffic engineering emphasizing ca- 


pacity analyses. 

TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS DESIGN (4). Pr., CE 350. Fundamental design concepts for highway 
traffic control systems. Control requirements and warrants; hardware operation and equipment selec- 
tion; development and implementation of timing plans for isolated intersections and intersection net- 
works 


. GEOMETRIC DESIGN (4). Pr., CE 350. An analysis of the elements affecting the location and design of 


rural highways, urban hig! ays and arterial streets including design controls and criteria, cross-section 
FREEWAY PLANNING AND OPERATIONS (3). Pr., CE 350, Planning, design and operation of urban 
freeways and expressways and rural interstate facilities. Topics include project planning and develop- 
ment; design concepts and criteria; interchange and ramp design; capacity analysis; freeway operations; 
survelliance and control systems. 
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. TRANSPORTATION PLANNING (3). Pr., CE 350 or COI. The planning process for urban and regional 


transportation development. Topics include planning objectives and data requirements; planning inven- 
tories; modeling of trip-making behavior; development and evaluation of alternative plans; transportation 
System management concepts. 


. RAILWAY ENGINEERING (3). Pr., CE 350. Fundamental elements affecting the planning, design and 


operations o! rail systems. 


. REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN ІІ (3). Pr.. CE 460. Coreg., CE 382. Building assemblages. USD 


for beams; T-beams; doubly reinforced beams; long columns and beam-columns; one way and two way 
Slabs; footings; retaining walls. Interpretation of codes. Serviceability check. 


. PRESTRESSED CONCRETE DESIGN (3), Pr.. CE 460. Coreq., CE 362. Properties and behavior о! 


prestressed concrete. Prestressing systems and end anchorages. Loss of prestress. Analysis and de- 
Sign of beams for flexure. Camber, deflection and cable layout 


. STEEL DESIGN II (3). Pr., CE 465. Согед., CE 362. Structural assemblages. Interpretation of codes; 


analytical verification of lateral frames. 

COMPUTER METHODS IN STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING (3). Principles of matrix formulations of 
structural problems; force and displacement methods. Algorithms for computer programs lor analysis of 
trusses, beams and frames. Use of computer programs, p columns, floor and wall assembly and wood 
formwork. Timber trusses and laminated arches. 


. STRUCTURAL DYNAMICS | (3). Free and forced vibration of single degree of freedom systems, Identi- 


fication of dynamic loads. Response spectra. 


. TIMBER DESIGN (3). Pr., CE 362. Properties and behavior of timber and plywood. Design of timber 


beams, columns, floor and wall assembly and wood formwork. Timber trusses and laminated arches. 


. WIND ENGINEERING (3). Pr., CE 362; CE 460; or CE 465, Wind phenomena and wind pressures on 


structures; effects of wind on structures and damage mechanism; building codes, standards and proce- 
dures pertaining to wind engineering; design of wind resistant structures. 


. OPTIMIZATION METHODS (3). Pr.. CE 301. Applications of calculus, linear programming and dynamic 


programming to civil engineering systems. 


. SIMULATION METHODS (3). Pr., CE 303, Monte Carlo methods; continuous variable simulations, appli- 


cations of discrete variable simulation languages to civil engineering systems. 


. SOIL STABILIZATION (3). Pr., CE 430 or equivalent; junior standing. Methods of stabilizing soft soil; 


consolidation, compaction with the use of lime, cement and other addilives; construction operations, 
costs and field control related lo soil stabilization. 


- ASPHALT TECHNOLOGY (3). LEC. 2. LAB. 3. Pr., CE 382. Production and uses of asphalt; measure- 


ment and significance of laboratory properties of asphalt, including viscosity, penetration, llashpoint, 
ductility, solubility, thin film oven test and specific gravity; measurement of asphalt mix properties, includ- 
ing Marshall Stability and maximum specific gravity. 

PAVEMENT DESIGN (3). Pr.. CE 350, 382, 430. Material characterization, pavement response models. 
pavement performance models, structural design systems. 


. PAVEMENT CONSTRUCTION (3). Pr.. CE 382. Methods, equipment and quality control for pavement 


materials production and placement; materials include soils, granular layers, asphalt concrete, surtace 
treatment and Portland Cement Concrete; description of plans and specifications for each material 


. SPECIAL PROBLEMS (CREDIT 1-5). Pr., СО! and department head approval; may be taken more than 


one quarter. Stalf supervision of advanced, individual student investigations of specialized problems in 
civil engineering. 


Communication (COM) 
Professor Barker 
Associate Professors Fitch-Hauser, Chair, Brown, Plasketes, Villaume and Weaver 
Assistant Professors Brinson, Elwood and White 
Visitíng Assistant Protessor Dick 
Adjunct Associate Professor Rotteld 
Adjunct Assistant Professor Felkey 
Instructors Cook, Smith, Sutton and Winn 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION (COM) 


PROFESSIONAL COMMUNICATION (3). Oral communication theory and practice in interviewing, oral 
reporting. public speaking with emphasis on content. organization, delivery and adaption to the audi- 
ence. 

GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING THROUGH DISCUSSION (5). Group problem solving through discus- 
sion. The values and limitations of discussion, the prerequisites of reaching agreement and a systematic 
approach to solving problems in group discussion. Leadership in problem solving. 
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Communication 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE (1), To aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or 
organizations where orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed. 


- FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN COMMUNICATION (5). The nature, purposes and process of communica- 


lion. Theones examining the use of verbal and nonverbal codes, the influence of context and the effects 
of messages in a variety of settings. 


. FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC AND SOCIAL INFLUENCE (5). Examines the impact of discourse in 


public discussion of social and political issues; traces the development ot rhetorical theory trom its clas- 
sical roots to contributions by modern thinkers; relates rhetorical theory and analysis to understanding of 
the persuasive discourse in our sociely 

SPEAKING BEFORE AUDIENCES (5). Pr., RTF 230, COM 250, 260. Composition and delivery of ongi- 
nal speeches for Communication majors only. 

PERSUASIVE DISCOURSE (5). Pr., COI. Understanding, practicing and analyzing persuasion. Survey 
of alternative theoretical approaches to attitude formation and change. Practical experience in organizing 
and presenting persuasive messages. Developing skills as a critical evaluator of persuasion in natural 
settings. 


. FUNDAMENTALS OF ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE (5). Oral readings of prose, poetry 


and drama, enhancing students’ understanding and appreciation of the art ol literature by engaging them 
actively in reading the literary text aloud. 

COMMUNICATION IN ORGANIZATIONS (5). Focuses on prevalent communication skills in complex 
human organizations. Students participate in a variety of communication-related activities including inter- 
Viewing, the development of a consulting prospectus and presentational speaking. Theoretical consider. 
ations for each pertormance area are stressed. 

SMALL GROUP COMMUNICATION (5). Pr.. RTF 230. COM 250. 260. Group processes such as deci- 
sion-making, problem-solving, leadership and conflict management for Communication majors only. 


. ARGUMENTATIVE DISCOURSE (5). Debating techniques and procedures; their application to issues 


of current public interest; the gathering, organization and presentation of facts, proofs, evidence. 
DEBATE WORKSHOP (1). Advanced national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of 
logical, emotional proofs in competitive debate. Lecture and practical work. May be repeated for a maxi- 
mum of three credit hours. 


. HONORS THESES (3-6). Pr., senior standing and enrollment in the Honors Program. Repeatable once 


lor a maximum ot six hours credit. 

COMMUNICATION STRATEGIES OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS (5). An examination of the communica- 
tion techniques of contemporary social movements to attract members, solidity support and effect social 
change. Topics to be covered include: stages of development of movements; issues, persuasive strate- 
gies and stylistic devices of representative groups; and, nature and impact of social movements. 
HONORS READINGS AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program and 
junior or senior standing. May be repeated to a maximum ot six hours. Open only to students in the 
Honors Program with the consent of the Honors Program Advisor. 

ORAL INTERPRETATION OF PROSE (5). Pr., COM 320 or COI. Develops skill in the oral reading of 
creative prose. Theories concerning the sound, sense and performance of prose. 

ORAL INTERPRETATION OF POETRY (5). Pr., COM 320 or COI. Theories concerning problems in 
reading verse, criticism and performance; modes of group performance are included. 


. READERS THEATER (5). Pr., COM 320 or COI. Literature appropriate to group performance and treats 


the techniques of adaptation, compilation, rehearsal and staging of non-dramatic literature. 
THEORIES OF LEADERSHIP (5). Emphasizes theory and research in leadership as a communication 
variable and behavioral practice in small group and organizational settings. Students participate in nu- 
merous leadership simulations. 


. PSYCHOLOGY OF COMMUNICATION (5). Pr., one course in psychology. Speech as a psychological 


phenomenon with consideration of language development, symbolism, verbal leaming. Small groups 
and audience behavior and psychological studies in various areas of communication situations. 
SURVEY RESEARCH METHODS IN MASS COMMUNICATION (5). Theory and practical experience in 
methods of survey research in mass media and public relations. Sampling techniques, interview strate- 
gies, questionnaire development and data analysis. 

LEGAL COMMUNICATION (5). Three communication subjects of significance to the legal profession are 
treated; the initial lawyer/client interview, lega! negotiation and trial practice. The theory and research 
base of these three topics will be investigated, and practicum exercises will assist student development 
ol needed skills. 


. INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION (5). An analysis and comparison o! several approaches to the 


study of current problems in interpersonal behavior and relational communication. Contexts of varying 
person perception; interpersonal attraction; and how person perception is related to behavior. 
NONVERBAL COMMUNICATION (5). Research and theory in several areas of non-verbal communica- 
tion including kinesics, proxemics, paralinguistics, environment and personal appearance. 
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Communication 


SPECIAL TOPICS IN SPEECH COMMUNICATION (1-5). Examines selected topics in Speech Commu- 
nication. May be repeated; only five hours applicable to the major. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


COMPUTER APPLICATIONS TO COMMUNICATION THEORY AND RESEARCH (5), Applies com» 
puter simulation techniques to the process of message construction, diffusion of information, small group 
interaction and organizational network analyses, Course also utilizes statistical packages in the testing of 
the communication dependent hypotheses. 


RADIO/TELEVISION/FILM (RTF) 


. FOUNDATIONS OF MASS COMMUNICATIONS (5). History and bases of mass communication in the 


U.S., emphasizing social, cultural, regulatory and economic aspects of the American mass communica- 
tion system. 


. INTRODUCTION TO FILM STUDIES (5). LEC, 4, LAB. 2. Introduction to film analysis, modes of film 


practice and critical approaches to the study of cinema. 


. INTRODUCTION TO BROADCAST PRODUCTION (5). Pr., COM 230. Basic principles of single charn- 


nel audio production, television studio production and television post-production techniques. 


. RADIO PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES | (5). Рг., COI. Analysis of the creative efforts and responsibilities 


in the primary stages of broadcast production. Practice in writing, producing, directing, performing and 
crewing radio productions and taped material. 


. WRITING FOR RADIO/TELEVISION — FILM (5). Pr., COI. The technique of writing dramatic and non- 


dramatic material for television, radio and films. Emphasis is placed on performance. Students may elect 
to emphasize one area. 


. TELEVISION PRODUCTION — DIRECTION | (5). Pr., COI. individual and group projects in the devel- 


opment and production of programs and formats; an intense study of directing theory and the director's 
role through presentation of educational and dramatic materials. 

ELECTRONIC FIELD PRODUCTION (5). Pr.. COL The principles and techniques of video tape produc- 
tion with emphasis on portable and remote equipment, The course includes the production and direction 
of electronic news gathering projects along with the scripting of various creative field assignments. 


. BROADCAST NEWS WRITING (5). Pr., COI. Writing and editing news and informational materials tor 


television and radio. Students solicit and prepare news from and tor local sources. 
RADIO/TELEVISION PROGRAMMING STRATEGIES (5). Pr., RTF 230. Introduces students to the 
principles, processes, theories and strategies of programming for radio and television stations and for 
cable television systems. An introduction to interpreting broadcast ratings. 


. THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF MASS MEDIA (5). Functions and effects of mass communication on 


contemporary social norms and values. The impact of the media on the level of violence and aggressive 
behavior; the nature of the political process; and individual altitudes and behavior 

BROADCAST MANAGEMENT (5). Investigates principles and practices of managing broadcasting sta- 
lions and cable operations. 


. MEDIA, LAW AND REGULATION (5). Legal, professional and ethical constraints on the mass media. 


AUDIENCE RESEARCH (5). Examines broadcast market and audience research methodologies: the 
application of research to programming and sales; and the broadcas! audience ratings companies. 


. HISTORY OF INTERNATIONAL CINEMA (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., RTF 235 or COI. History of intema- 


tional cinema, including major national cinemas, film movements, directors and evolution of the film style. 
INTERNSHIP (3 or 6). Pr., departmental permission and junior standing. S-U grading only 


RADIO PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES |! (5). Pr., COM 334 of COI. A continuation of COM 334 with 
lurther refining of writing, producing. directing, pertorming and crewing radio productions and audio 
taped material. 


. TELEVISION PRODUCTION — DIRECTION II (5), Pr., COM 336, Individual and group projects in the 


creation of program material with emphasis on the writer-producer's role in the industry. 


SPECIAL TOPICS IN RADIO/TELEVISION/FILM (5). Pr., COM 250, 260, RTF 230 or equivalent and 
junior and senior standing. Specialized areas in RTF, taught quarterly. May receive credit for the course 
no more than two times. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS (PR) 


. INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC RELATIONS (5). Pr., JM 101. The broad spectrum of the field of public 


relations. The various communication skills and technologies necessary for successful public relations 
will be identified and explored. Credit (ог this course precludes credit for JM 304. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS CAMPAIGNS (5). Pr., JM 101, PR 304. Investigates selected professional code of 
ethics and considers appropriate ethical principles for PR practitioners. Also focuses on applying ethical 
standards to planning campaigns for various target publics. 


. PUBLIC RELATIONS CASE STUDIES (5), Pr, JM 101, PR or JM 304 or COJ. Investigation and analysis 


of public relations problems through case studies. Credit for this course precludes credit tor JM 404. 





408. 


Communication Disorders 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WRITING AND RESEARCH (5). Pr., JM 101, РН 304, COM 451. Focuses on 
methods of gathering and reporting information used in various PR messages. Examines research tech- 
niques and instruments used in public relations. 


Communication Disorders (CD) 
Professors Fitch, Haynes, Chair, and Pindzola 
Associate Professor Moran 
Assistant Professors Haak, Johnson and Venema 
Clinical Supervisors Clark-Lewis, Paxton, Sayers and Zylla-Jones 


A (*) denotes that effective Fall, 1990, a GPA of 2.5 is required to enter the course. 
A (**) denotes that effective Fall, 1990, a GPA of 2.2 is required to enter the course. 
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SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING MECHANISM (5). Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing 
mechanism. 

PHONETICS (4). Principles of phonetics and their application to speech. 

INTRODUCTION TO SPEECH PATHOLOGY — AUDIOLOGY (5). Survey of the field of speech pathol- 
ogy-audiology. Includes history of the profession, the inter-relatedness of the various pathologies, gen- 
eral principles of evaluation and therapy and the profession itself. 

SPEECH AND HEARING SCIENCE (4). Pr., CD 340, 341, 2.2 GPA. Introduction to the normal pro- 
cesses of speech, language and hearing including: the physiological aspects of normal human speech 
communication, the hemispheric processing of language, the acoustical aspects o! speech production 
and transmission, the psychoacoustic aspects of speech reception and the perceptual variables associ- 
ated with linguistic behavior. 


. COMMUNICATION DISORDERS IN THE CLASSROOM (5). Not open to students emphasizing or ma- 


joring in speech-language pathology and audiology. Basic principles underlying a speech-language pa- 
thology program in a school setting. Description and discussion of disorders of oral communication, the 
identification of such disorders, principles of management and the role of the classroom teacher. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE 
ARTICULATION DISORDERS (5). 1Pr., CD 340, 341 or equivalent’. Principles of normal and deviant 
articulation acquisition. 
LANGUAGE ACQUISITION (5). Pr., CD 340, 341 or equivalent”. First language acquisition in childhood 
and its change throughout the life span. 
FLUENCY DISORDERS (5). Pr., CD 340, 341 or equivalent". Principles of fluent and distluent verbal 
behavior. 
VOCAL DISORDERS (5). Pr., СО 340, 341 or equivalent™. Principles of normal and deviant vocal be- 
havior. 


. CHILD AND ADOLESCENT LANGUAGE DISORDERS (4)"*. Pr.. CD 552 or equivalent. Overview of 


research dealing with the nature, assessment and treatment of language disorders in child and adoles- 
cent populations. 

EVALUATION OF RESEARCH IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY (5). Pr.. CD 551 or 552 or 
553 or equivalent"". A critical survey of common experimental designs and statistical procedures used in 
the speech-language pathology/audiology literature. For consumers of research as opposed 10 re- 
searchers. 


‚ INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL PROCEDURES IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY (4)"*. Pr., two of the follow- 


ing; CD 551, 552, 553, 554 (one of these must be 551 or 552). Orientation to clinical activities, manage- 
ment methods and preparation of professional reports. Clinical observation required. 

CLINICAL PRACTICUM IN SPEECH-LANGUAGE PATHOLOGY (1). Pr.. CD 558 or equivalent". May 
be repeated tor a maximum of two hours toward minimum degree requirements. 


AUDIOLOGY 


‚ INTRODUCTION TO AUDIOLOGY (4)"". Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechanism and 


the problems involved in measuring, evaluating and conserving hearing. 


. HEARING REHABILITATION (5). Pr., CD 560 or COI"*. Detailed concern for the rehabilitation problems 


of children and adults in the area of auditory training, speech reading and speech conservation. Clinical 
practice. 


‚ INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL PROCEDURES IN AUDIOLOGY (3). Pr., CD 560 or equivalent". Audio- 


logical instrumentation and test procedures. 
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Computer Science and Engineering 


Computer Science and Engineering (CSE) 


Professors Seidman, Head, and deMaine 
Associate Professors Carlisle. Chang. Cross. Day, McCreary and Phillips 
Assistant Professors Chapman, Gong and Moore 
Instructors Schreibman and Thompson 
INTRODUCTION TO PERSONAL COMPUTER APPLICATIONS (3). Introduction to personal oómput- 


ers and software application packages including word processing, spreadsheets and data base systems. 

Lab sessions provide a hands-on environment in which to master the basic skills required for proper 
utilization of each package. No prior knowlege о! computers is assumed. 

INTERMEDIATE PERSONAL COMPUTING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., CSE 100 or equivalent. Continued 
development of topics covered in CSE 100, with emphasis on practical applications. 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGINEERING COMPUTATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB, 3. Coreg., MH 161, Structured 
digital computer programming with emphasis on the use of the digital computer as an engineering tool. 


. FUNDAMENTALS OF COMPUTER SCIENCE I (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Coreq., MH 163. Broad introduction 


to programming methodology. Emphasis is placed on problem-solving strategies and techniques tor 
developing/documenting computer applications. including principles of structured programming. prob- 
lem decomposition, program organization, the use ol procedural abstraction and basic debugoing skills. 


. COMPUTER PROGRAMMING (3). Pr.. MH 151 or 161. Digital computer programming with emphasis 


on mathematical problems, using FORTRAN programming language. (Not open to students with credit 
in CSE 120.) 


. FUNDAMENTALS OF COMPUTER SCIENCE II (3), Pr., CSE 200. Continuation of CSE 200. Pointers 


and dynamic data structures; linked lists, queues, stacks, trees and graphs. 


‚ STRUCTURED PROGRAMMING FOR ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS (3). Fundamentals of struc 


tured programming principles, including top-down program design, program documentation, and ad- 
vanced problem solving for engineering and scientific applications using a structured programming lan- 
guage. (Not open to students with credit in CSE 200.) 


. WORKSTATION TOOLS FOR ENGINEERING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., one high-level language pro- 


gramming course. Elementary problem-solving for engineering and scientific applications using a com- 
puter workstation environment. Includes an introduction to a structured programming language. A coor- 
dinated approach demonstrates the role of workstation tools in improving the quality and efficiency of 
programming eflorts in all engineering disciplines. 

DISCRETE STRUCTURES (3). Pr., MH 266. Sets, relations, functions, recurrence relations, proposi- 
tional calculus, predicate calculus, boolean algebra. graph theory, introduction to monoids and formal 
language theory. 

MICROCOMPUTER ORGANIZATION AND ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE PROGRAMMING (4). LEC. 3, 
LAB. 3. Pr., EE 330. Stored program computers, hardware components, software components; dala 
representation and number systems; instruction sets; addressing modes and assembly language pro- 
gramming; memory, memory cycles and memory hierarchy; arithmetic/logic unit; control unit, program 
counter and instruction cycle; input/output programming and interrupts. (Credit is not allowed for both EE 
335 and CSE 335.) 

MODERN COMPUTER METHODS FOR ENGINEERING (4), LEC. 3. LAB. 3. Pr., CSE 220. Introduc- 
tion to recent developments in problem-solving tools and techniques using a computer workstation envi- 
ronment. Advanced problem solving for engineering and scientific applications using a structured pro- 
gramming language. Experience with operating system interaction. 


‚ FUNDAMENTAL ALGORITHM DESIGN AND ANALYSIS (3). Pr. CSE 220. Algorithm development us- 


ing pseudo-languages; elementary program structures; classification of algorithms, e.g, recursive, di- 
Vide-and-conquer, greedy; algebraic simplification and transformation; evaluation of polynomials; itera- 
tion; sorting; solving linear equations; basic search methods and backtracking. 

SYSTEMS PROGRAMMING PRINCIPLES | (3). Pr., GSE 335. Coreq., CSE 360. Review of machine 
Structure, machine language and assembly language: introduction to the design of assemblers. macro 
processors and loaders; overview of operating systems principles. 


400L. SYSTEMS PROGRAMMING LABORATORY (1). Coreq., CSE 400. Design and implementation of an 


405, 


412. 
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224 


assembler, a macro processor or a binder/loader as a comprehensive project. 

OPERATING SYSTEMS (3). Pr.. CSE 400. Structure and functions of operating systems; process state 
models and scheduling algorithms, memory management; interrupt processing; auxiliary storage man- 
agement; disk scheduling algorithms and file systems; resource allocation policies and deadlock; protec- 
tion; concurrent asynchronous processes; design strategies. 

DATABASE SYSTEMS | (3). Pr., CSE 360. An introduction to database systems: basic concepts, stor- 
age structures, data models and data sublanguages: relational, hierarchical and network models. 


. INTRODUCTION TO SOFTWARE ENGINEERING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Coreq., CSE 360. Tools and 


methodology for the design o! complex software systems composed of integrated programs, data files 
and user interfaces. 


SPECIAL TOPICS (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) Pr... COI. May be taken more than one quarter. 
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Computer Science and Engineering 


HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr.. СО! and department head approval. Individual student endeavor consist- 
ing of directed research and writing of honors thesis. (CSE Honors Program students only. May be 
repealed once for a maximum of six credit hours.) 


SPECIAL PROJECTS (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) Pr., COI. May be taken more than one quarter. 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 


. XWINDOW SYSTEM PROGRAMMING (3). Pr.. CSE 400 or COI. Introduction to the design of graphical 


user interfaces based on the X Window System platform. Students design and implement object-ori- 
ented interface components using standard widget sets and the X Toolkit intrinsics. 


. ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., senior standing and knowledge of 


FORTRAN. Design and implementation of scientific and engineering applications using 
supercomputers. Emphasis is on the use of vectorization and loop-level parallelization to speed up 
largescale numerical computations. 

OPERATING SYSTEMS DESIGN PRINCIPLES (3). Pr., CSE 405 or EE 430. Design and implementa- 
lion strategies used in operating systems software lo manage system resources; design problems in 
implementing multiprogramming and dynamic management of memory; design solutions ta synchroniz- 
ing and communicating with processes; managing time; design techniques used to process various 
classes of interrupts and to schedule processors. 

DATABASE SYSTEMS II (3), Pr., CSE 412. Database system architecture and design methodology, 
with emphasis on the relational model. Design and implementation of a comprehensive database system 
as a coordinated project. 

PROGRAMMING LANGUAGE CONCEPTS (3). Pr., CSE 360. An evaluation of the major programming 
language paradigms, with emphasis on how language concepts affect design and implementation deci- 
sions. A variety o! programming models and their implementation in programming languages are studied 
in order to illustrate language principles and to allow language comparisons. 

THEORY OF FORMAL LANGUAGES | (3). Pr., EE 330, A detailed study of mathematical models of 
regular sets, context-free languages and Turing machines; deterministic and non-deterministic models, 
closure properties, normal forms, simplifications and applications. 

COMPILER CONSTRUCTION (3). Pr. CSE 520. Compiler organization; lexical analysis; LL and LR 
grammars and deterministic parsing; syntax-directed translation; error detection and recovery; compiler 
generation tools. 


5211. COMPILER CONSTRUCTION LABORATORY (1). Coreq., CSE 521. Design and implementation of a 


522. 


525. 


527. 


high-level language compiler as a comprehensive project. 

SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 1 (4). LEC, 3, LAB. 3. Pr., CSE 422. Design of reliabla software; error 
causes and consequences; requirements, specifications and objectives related to reliable design; soft: 
ware testing, test case design, test tools, path testing and transaction flows; data validation and syntax 
charts; programming languages and reliability, proving program correctness and reliability models. 


. ADVANCED PROGRAMMING IN ADA (3). Pr., senior standing or COI. Advanced topics in program- 


ming using Ada as an example of a language oriented toward software engineering applications; empha- 
sis is placed on features for data abstraction. information hiding and software component libraries. 
OBJECT-ORIENTED PROGRAMMING (3). Pr., CSE 350 and senior standing or COI. Introduction to the 
object-oriented design methodology emphasizing correct problem decomposition and development of 
appropriate classes and methods; experience in working with object-oriented languages, applications 
and systems. 


. DESIGN OF SOFTWARE FOR PARALLEL SYSTEMS (3). Pr., CSE 360 and senior standing. Parallel 


languages; the design and analysis of parallel algorithms; models o! parallel computation; sorting; matrix 
multiplication, numerical and graph algorithms. 

ADVANCED DESIGN AND ANALYSIS OF ALGORITHMS (3). Pr., CSE 360. Algorithm design theory; 
computational complexity; relationship of data structures to algorithm design; study of design strategies 
including divide-and-conquer, the greedy method, dynamic programming, basic search and traversal 
techniques, backtracking, branch-and-bound, algebraic simplification and transformations; lower bound 
theory; study of NP-hard and NP-complete problems. 


. DESIGN ISSUES IN COMPUTER ARCHITECTURES (3). Pr.. CSE 405 or EE 430. Formal comparison 


of computer architectures, emphasizing the interface between hardware and software. Includes func- 
tional requirements analysis; memory systems design; pipeline design; instruction set design; and quan- 
titative evaluation of computer performance. 


. COMPUTER NETWORKS (3). Pr., CSE 405 or EE 430. Introduction to computer networks, the ISO 


network model, local and wide-area networks, applications and case studies. (Credit is not al- 
lowed for both EE 532 and CSE 532.) 
PARALLEL PROCESSING (3). Pr., CSE 530 or EE 530. Hardware and software elements of multipro- 
cessors, multicomputers, pipeline and array machines and data flow architectures; désign principles 
related to machine structures, control software and hardware, data storage and access, programming 
languages and application algorithms. (Credit is not allowed for both EE 533 and CSE 533.) 
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. DISTRIBUTED-MEMORY MLLTIPROGESSORS | (3). Pr.. CSE 526. 533 or COI, Architecture, specif) 
cation methodologies and programming languages for distributed-memory multiprocessor systems. 

. FUNDAMENTALS OF COMPUTER GRAPHICS SYSTEMS (3). LEC. 2. LAB. 3. Pr.. CSE 220. Hard: 
ware and software components of computer graphics systems; display files, two-dimensional and three- 
dimensional transformations, clipping and windowing, perspective, hidden:line elimination and shading; 
interactive graphics; survey of applications. 

541. USER INTERFACE DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT (3), Pr., CSE 350, 422. Introduction to the design of 
user interfaces; relationship to human-computer interaction; interface quality and methods of evaluation; 
dialogue tools and techniques; user-centered design and lask analysis; prototyping and implementation 
tools and environments; I/O devices: basic computer graphics. 

560. ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE | (4), LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr,, CSE 360 or COI. Introduction to machine intelli- 
gence: computer vision; search; logic and deduction: abduction, uncertainty and expert systems. 

561, ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE II (3). Pr., CSE 560. Introduction to natural language understanding, man- 
aging plans of action, language comprehension and machine learning. 

562. LOGIC PROGRAMMING (3). Рг., CSE 324 or COI. Introduction to logic programming thraugh represeri- 
tation, style, data structures. program verification and implementation using Prolog. 

571-572. SENIOR DESIGN PROJECT (3-2). Pr., CSE 422 and senior standing. Development of requirement 
definitions, architectural design specification, detailed design specification, testing plan and documenta- 
tion for the software and/or hardware components of a comprehensive project. 

590. SPECIAL TOPICS (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) Pr.. COI. May be taken more than one quarter. 

591. FOUNDATIONS OF COMPUTER SCIENCE I (5). Pr., admission to the M.C.S.E. degree program. Data 
structures and algorithms; abstract data types; analysis of lime space design considerations; applica- 
lions and implementations. 

592, FOUNDATIONS OF COMPUTER SCIENCE II (3). Pr., admission to the M.C.S.E. degree program. 
Mathematical foundations of computer science; recurrence equations; partially ordered structures; logic; 
tormal machines and computability; engineering applications. 

593. FOUNDATIONS OF COMPUTER SCIENCE III (5). Pr., admission to the M.C.S.E- degree program and 

CSE 591. Topics in systems software including assembers, macro processors, compilers and operating 

Systems. 


£ 


Consumer Affairs (CA) 


Protessors Warfield, Head, McCord and Trentham 
Associate Professors Anderson, Barry, Brannon, Forsythe, Shanley and Slaten 
Assistant Professors Aycock, Cavender, Centrallo, Clem, Jenkins, Kim, Potter and Ulrich 
Instructor Bunn 

100. ORIENTATION TO INTERIOR ENVIRONMENTS (1). Introduction to key elements in the field of interior 
environments. Overview of the academic program of study. 

115. THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX (5). Introduction to the composition, characteristics and prod- 
ucts of the textile industrial complex. Includes fiber procedures, textile manufacturers, dyers, finishers, 
apparrel manufacturers and retailers. 

116. ART FOR LIVING (3). A working knowledge of basic concepts in the organization and evaluation of 
design with emphasis placed upon the contribution of design and color as enrichment of individual and 
family environment. 

120. TECHNICAL DRAWING AND DESIGN (3). LEC. 1, STUDIO 6. Pr., CA 100. Drawing techniques and 
conventions employed in technical presentations of designs о! interior spaces. 

121, SPATIAL ANALYSIS (3). LEC. 1, STUDIO 6. Pr., CA 100 and 116. Principles and elements of three- 
dimensional design, with particular application to three-dimensional spatial design. 

140. APPAREL PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT | (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., CA 115. Introduction to the apparel 
design and pattern making concepts incorporating both manual and computer-aided design technology. 

205 SOC IAL PSYCHOLOGY OF CLOTHING (3). Pr., CA 115 or equivalent. Aesthetic, functional and tech- 
nological factors as they interact to determine the meaning and use of clothing and textiles in culture. 

206. CUSTOM APPAREL PRODUCTION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 4. Custom apparel production techniques and 
fabric analysis for the production of better-priced, couture apparel and production samples. A grade of C 
or higher is required to advance to CA 505. 

215. SURVEY OF THE DECORATIVE ARTS (5). Pr., AT 171 or 172 or 173 and CA 100. A survey of the 
development of furniture styles within a cultural and historical framework. 

216. ART FOR LIVING II (3-5). (3) LEC. 2. LAB. 2. (5) LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Рг., CA 116, Continuation ої the 
individual's artistic environment with emphasis on the application of principles of design and color to 
specific problems of everyday life. 

221, RESIDENTIAL SPACE PLANNING (4). LEG. 2, STUDIO 6. Pr., CA 100, 120, 121. Analysis and devel- 
opment of residential space design. Survey of residential building materials, systems and operations. 
Introduction to design communication using two-dimensional drawings, schedules and specifications. 
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431, 


Consumer Affairs 


. FURNISHINGS FOR INTERIORS (4). Pr., CA 100, 116 or equivalent. Introduction to the functional and 


aesthetic aspects of tumishing residential spaces. An application of principles of color and design in 
lurmishings plans. Overview of decorative and functional materials and components. 


. RESIDENTAL INTERIORS | (4). LEC, 3, STUDIO 3, Pr., CA 100, 120, 121, 221, 222, 224, 255 and 


Coreq.. CA 215. Fundamentals of design process tor interior space. Methods of establishing design 
programming and conceptualization from data gathering and problem solving techniques. Organization 
of design presentation. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF VISUAL PRESENTATION (3). STUDIO 9. Pr., CA 100, 120, 121, 221, 222. Basic 
skills, materials and techniques employed in the visual and verbal presentation o! interior furnishings 
designs. 


. APPAREL DESIGN (3). STUDIO 9. Pr., CA 115, 116. Principles of apparel line development, structure 


and production incorporated into the design oi apparel within the fashion and cultural context, Principles 
of computer-aided design are integrated. 

APPAREL PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT | (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., CA 115, 140. Introduction to the 
apparel industry methods, technology and terminology. 

TEXTILES FOR INTERIORS (3). Pr., CA 115 or COI. Fibers, yarns, fabrics and finishes of textile prod- 
ucts with emphasis in their application to interiors. Credit will not be allowed tor both CA 305 and CA 255. 
TEXTILES (5), Pr.. CH 203, Polymers, fibers, yarns, labrics and finishes in their relationship to apparel 
and household textiles. Credit will not be allowed for both CA 305 and CA 255. 

SURVEY OF THE DECORATIVE ARTS II (3). Pr., CA 215. Historical and cultural survery of the minor 
decorative arts; glass, ceramics, porcelains, metals and textiles. 

FASHION ANALYSIS (3). Př., CA 116. The dynamic nature of fashion and the interacting torces which 
shape fashion trends in apparel. 

NON-RESIDENTIAL INTERIORS | (4), LEC. 2, STUDIO 6. Pr., CA 100, 120, 121, 221, 222, 224, 255. 
Analysis and development of non-residential design. Exploration and application of techniques of project 
presentation. 


. MERCHANDISE PLANNING AND CONTROL (5). Pr.. CA 115, MT 331, AC 211. Application of prin- 


ciples of merchandise management and retail buying to the retailing of consumer goods and services. 


.. PROFESSIONAL PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT (1). LAB. 2. Pr., junior standing or COI. Protes- 


sional development course highlighting personal goals and related career opportunities 


. LIGHTING DESIGN (5). LEC. 3, STUDIO 6. Pr., CA 100, 120, 121, 215, 221, 222, 223, 224, 324. Appli- 


cation of functional and aesthetic concepts and techniques of lighting design. Evaluation of materials and 
controls. energy utilization, aesthetic quality. Lighting design layouts and specifications. 


. INTRODUCTION TO APPAREL, TEXTILES AND MERCHANDISING INTERNSHIP (1), LAB. 2. Pr., CA 


330. Prepares students for maximum utilization o! supervised professional internship in apparel, textiles 
or retailing. 


. ORIENTATION TO INTERNSHIP IN INTERIOR ENVIRONMENTS (1). Pr., CA 100, 120, 121, 215, 221, 


222, 223, 224, 255, 324 and approval of internship application by INE faculty. Preparatory course tor INE 
internship. 


. APPAREL PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT II (5). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., CA 240. Coreq,, СА 305. Planning 


and problem-solving throughout the apparel production process 


. CODES AND ACCESSIBILITY (3). Accessibility needs o! the physically handicapped in residential and 


non-residential environments. Examination of life satety codes and their effects on both environments. 


. BUSINESS PRACTICES IN INTERIOR ENVIRONMENTS (5). Pr., CA 100, 120, 121, 215, 221, 222, 


223, 224, 255. Analysis of current developments in the interior furnishings business market, Professional 
practices within the business setting. Overview of furnishings merchandising, including purchasing, pro- 
motion and salesmanship. Estimation of interior decorative materials. 


. ENVIRONMENTAL SYSTEMS/ENERGY MANAGEMENT (3). LEC. 3. Pr., CA 100, 120, 121, 215, 221, 


222. 223, 324. Equipment and systems for interior environmental control. 


. EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING (1-6). Pr., sophomore standing and COI. 
422. 


KITCHEN AND BATH PLANNING (5). LEC. 3, STUDIO 6. Рг,, СА 100, 120, 121, 215, 221, 222, 223, 
224, 255, 324, 333, 344, 353, Aesthetic and technical elements of kitchen and bath design. 
RESIDENTIAL INTERIORS II (4). LEC. 1, STUDIO 9. Pr., CA 100, 120, 121, 215, 221, 222, 223, 315, 
324, 333, 344, 353, 363, 422. Creative development of residential interiors for specific clients focusing on 
the interrelationships of multiple interior spaces. Strategies used in planning furnishings as a component 
in the housing market. Introduction to the design team approach. 

NON-RESIDENTIAL INTERIORS II (4). LEC. 2, STUDIO 6. Pr.. CA 100, 120, 121, 215, 222, 223, 255, 
324, 333, 344, 353. Coreq.. CA 363. Analysis and development of non-residential interior spaces and 
application of human behavioral elements in the design process. CA 363 must be taken concurrently or 
prior to CA 424.. 

GLOBAL ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES (3). Pr., senior standing. Relationship of higher education and the 
Citizen to global issues that are environmental. 


470. 


471. 


478. 


490. 


505. 


511. 


Consumer Affairs 


. INTERNSHIP IN INTERIOR ENVIRONMENTS (12). Pr., senior standing; approval of Intemship applica- 


tion by INE faculty. Supervised professional internship in interior environments. 

HONORS READINGS AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., membership in University Honors Program, 
junior or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the 
Honors Program with the consent of the Honors Program Advisor. 

HONORS THESIS (5). Pr., membership in University Honors Program, senior standing, СА 470. Thesis 
in student's area of interest. Includes library research, field work, data analysis, scientific writing and/or 
other tasks related to advanced independent research. Open only to students in the Honors Program 
with consent of the Honors Program Advisor. 

VISUAL MERCHANDISING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., junior standing. CA 116 or equivalent, MT 331 or 
COI. Exploration of history, equipment, application and theory of display techniques, Emphasis is on 
displays in windows and interior store settings. 

INDEPENDENT OR FIELD STUDY (1-8). An individual problems course Involving directed readings 
and/or laboratory or field experiences under the direction of a faculty member on some problem of mutual 
interest. Field experiences may include work with families, business or industry 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
ADVANCED PATTERNMAKING (3). STUDIO 9. Pr., CA 140, 206 or equivalent with a grade of C or 
higher. Design and production of garments utilizing advanced drafting, draping and flat pattern tech- 
niques. 
APPAREL DESIGN FOR SPECIAL NEEDS (2). Pr., CA 115, SOC 201, PG 201 and junior standing. 
Physical, psychological and social facets of selecting, adapting and designing apparel for special needs 
of people. 


5111. APPAREL DESIGN FOR SPECIAL NEEDS LABORATORY (2). LAB (4). Pr., CA 395 and junior stand- 


515. 


516, 


521. 


540. 


555. 


560. 


ing. Coreg. CA 511. Concepts learned in CA 511 are applied to laboratory problems. 

HISTORY OF TEXTILES (5). Pr., HY 101, 102, 103; or HY 121, 122, 123; or U 270, 271. 272: or equiva- 
lent. Development of the textile industry and о! fabric design from the earliest times to the present day. 

APPAREL QUALITY ANALYSIS (3). Pr., CA 240, 305. Analysis of quality variations of soft goods and 
study of factors affecting quality of materials, manufacturing processes, markets and resources. Quality 
will be examined as a management tool for the textile appare! and retail complex. 

WORLO' PRODUCTION AND TRADE OF TEXTILES AND APPAREL (5), Pr., CA 305. The role of fiber, 
textile arich apparel industries in the international economy and the international trade agreements that 
govern them. 


. FASHION MERCHANDISING AND RETAIL MANAGEMENT (3). Pr, CA 325, MN 310, Application of 


retail managerrient io the retailing of consumer goods and services. 


. ENTREPRENEURSHIP IN PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT AND RETAILING (5). Analysis of consumer, 


product and market segments for business opportunities in textiles, apparel, beauty, interiors and retailing. 


. THEORIES OF FASHION CHANGE (3). Pr.. CA 115, 205. Survey of the theories explaining fashion 


change, diffusion and adoption in textiles, apparel, beauty, interiors and retailing 


. HISTORY OF COSTUME (5). Pr., HY 101, 102, 103; ог HY 121, 122, 123; or U 270, 271, 272; or 


equivalent. Evolution of Western costume from prehistoric time to present day. 


. TEXTILE TESTING (5.) LEC. 2, LAB 6. Pr., CA 305 or equivalent. Standard testing procedures and 


equipment used in determining the physical and chemical characteristics of fibers, yarns and fabrics and 
of the statistical méthods employed in data evaluation 


. STUDY/TRAVEL IN CONSUMER AFFAIRS (2-8). May be repeated tor a maximurn of 12 undergraduate 


credits or eight graduate credits. Pr., junior standing, COI, Concentrated study in clothing, textiles, inte- 
rior environments or merchandising in U.S. or foreign locations which offer unique resources for investi- 
gation in one of these content areas. Lectures presented at pre-arranged points. Papers required on 
selected phases of the course. 

APPAREL PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT II (5). LEC. 1, LAB. 8. Pr., CA 325 or 340 and 516 and 535. 
Integration o! design, production and marketing ol apparel utilizing a team approach and emphasizing 
decision-making skills. 

SENIOR DESIGN STUDIO (2), STUDIO 6. Pr., CA 206 or equivalent, 340, 505. Execution of original 
TEXTILE FINISHES (4). Pr., CA 305 or equivalent, junior standing. Chemistry and mechanics involved in 
finishing textile materials. Properties of finished fabrics related to end use. 


560L.TEXTILE FINISHES LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Coreg. CA 560. Techniques of textile finishing. Analysis 


580. 


and evaluation of finishes. 

PROBLEMS IN DESIGN. A. APPAREL; B. TEXTILE DESIGN; C. VISUAL MERCHANDISING; D. INTE- 
RIOR ENVIRONMENTS (3-5). LEC. 1, LAB. 9-12. Pr., for A, CA 555 or equivalent; for B, C and D, 
foundation courses in the field, COI, Creative work Integrating methods, materials and processes іп 
solution of specified design problems. May be repeated and combined for a maximum of 10 hours. 


581. 
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261. 


335. 


451. 


Criminal Justice 


INTERNSHIP IN APPAREL, TEXTILES AND MERCHANDISING (12). Pr., CA 334 and 540, 325 or 555 
and approval of intemship supervisor. Supervised professional experience with a domestic or global firm 
in apparel design. apparel production management or fashion merchandising. 


Counseling and Counseling Psychology (CCP) 


Professors Buckhalt, Acting Head, Meadows and Moracca 
Associate Professors Byrd and Pipes 
Assistant Professors Carney, Cobia and Liddle 
CAREER EXPLORATION AND PLANNING (2). Helps undeclared treshmen in planning careers. 
HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING FOR THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS (2). Human relations skills for 
health care providers; study and practice of the communication process with individuals and in small 
groups. Limited to students in the health professions. 
LEADERSHIP IN STUDENT DEVELOPMENT (3). Pr., sophomore standing and COI, For students inter- 
ested in increasing their understanding and skills in group dynamics and leadership. Attention is paid to 
application of course content and activities to current co-curricular programs in which students are in- 
volved. 


. HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING IN TEACHER EDUCATION (2). Students are trained in facilitative 


communication skills which would lead to (1) a deeper understanding of students and the leaming pro- 

cess; (2) a more positive working relationship with peers; (3) more efficient methods of classroom man- 

agement and conflict resolution; and (4) more effective use of support personnel in Ihe school system. 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

COUNSELING AND HUMAN SERVICES (4). Counseling concepts and skills appropriate in the helping 

professions. Not open to graduate students in Counselor Education. 

INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING THE EXCEPTIONAL INDIVIDUAL (4). Pr., CCP 322. Develop- 

ment of interpersonal! relationship skills for persons interested in working with the disabled-physical, 

mental, social or mental retardation. Emphasis on unique aspects of these skills to the handicapped. 


‚ MEDICAL ASPECTS OF DISABILITY (3). Pr., COL Orientation to medical aspects of the disabled indi- 


vidual. Understanding and working cooperatively with medical personnel effectively in the rehabilitation 
process. 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN REHABILITATION (3). Utilization of community resources in furthering 
the rehabilitation of the disabled individual; the vocational rehabilitation worker as a referral source; and 
the utilization of those in the community in a coordinated approach to total rehabilitation of the individual 
ADJUSTMENT ASPECTS OF DISABILITY (3). Psychological and social variables associated with ad- 
justment to disability. 


Criminal Justice (CJ) 
(Department of Political Science) 
Assistant Professors Robinson, Director, and Kelly 
Visiting Assistant Professor Abbett 
Visiting Instructor Houston 


. SURVEY OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Introduction to the philosophical and 


historical backgrounds; agencies and processes; purposes and functions; administration and technical 
problems; career orientation. (Same as PO 260.) 

CRIMINAL EVIDENCE (3). Pr., CJ/PO 260. Comprehensive analysis of the rules of evidence with par- 
ticular emphasis on evidence obtained through search, seizure and arrest. 


. CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION (5). Pr., CJ/PO 260, sophomore standing. Criminal investigation proce- 


dures, including theory of investigation, case preparation, specific techniques for selected offenses, 
questioning of suspects and witnesses, modus operandi and problems in criminal investigation. 
CRIMINAL LAW FOR POLICE OFFICERS (3). Pr., CJ/PO 260. Statutory criminal law and criminal court 
procedures as applicable to the law enforcement function. Considers the impact of statutory law and 
соттоп law on police procedures and policies. 


. CRIMINAL JUSTICE (3). Pr., sophomore standing. An in depth examination of the various procedural 


due process rights of the Constitution as they relate to the criminal processes — historical development, 
moder interpretations and further trends. 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE READING COURSE. (MAXIMUM OF 5 CREDITS). Pr., CJ/PO 260, COI. Read- 


ings in criminal justice specialization by agreement of student and instructor. 


_ INTERNSHIP (5-10). Pr., СУРО 260 plus 10 additional CJ hours. Internship is with an approved law 


enforcement, prosecutive, corrections or youth services agency under joint supervision of the agency 
and the CJ internship advisor. Written reports, conferences and a final seminar on the internship are 


required. 
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Curriculum and Teaching 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

504, AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IV (5). Supreme Court opinions defining due process in national 
and state administration of criminal justice and juvenile justice. 

512. COMPARATIVE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEMS (5). Рг., CJ/PO 260. Institutional comparison and 
Study of social control problems and policies, and functional analysis of the criminal justice systems of 
selected countries. (Same as PO 312) 

561. SEMINAR IN CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROBLEMS (5). Pr., CJ/PO 260 plus 10 additional CJ hours. Treat» 
ment and analysis of selected issues and policies concerning the criminal Justice system. 

565. CRIMINAL JUSTICE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION (5). Pr., C.J/PO 260 and junior stand- 
ing. Principles of organization and administration applied to crimina! justice system; description of U.S. 
criminal justice system; explanation of system in terms of organization and theory and behavior 


Curriculum and Teaching (CT) 
Professors Weaver, Head, Easterday, Graves, Ley, Rowsey, Silvern, Taylor and Williamson 
Associate Professors Baird, Johnson and Worden 
Assistant Professors Ash, S. Barry, N. Barry, Boyd, Kamen, 
Shepperson, Swetman and Villaume 
Areas of Specialization: Early Childhood Education, Elementary Education, English Educa- 
tion, Language Arts Education, Foreign Language Education, Mathematics Education, Music 
Education, Reading Education, Science Education, Social Science Education. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (CTC) 


102. ORIENTATION (1). Helps new students and transfers from other curricula to understand teacher educa- 
tion and teaching as a profession. 

301. THE CHILD'S CONSTRUCTION OF SOCIAL COGNITION (3). Examination of constructivist theory and 
research related to the development o! social cognition and pro-social behavior. 

302. THE CHILO'S CONSTRUCTION OF NUMBER (3). Examination of constructivist theory and research 
related to the development of mathematical and physical knowledge 

303. THE CHILD'S CONSTRUCTION OF THE SYMBOLIC FUNCTION (4). Examination of constructivist 
theory and research related to the development o! symbolic function and representational forms. 

315. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CHILDHOOD EDUCATOR (4). Applications 
of language development theories to teaching children. Emphasis on effects theories have on curriculum 
and teaching. 

320. A WORKING THEORY FOR THE CONSTRUCTIVIST EDUCATOR (3). Pr., FED 300 or equivalent, 
admission to Teacher Education. For pre-service teachers preparing to teach at the pre-school and 
primary school levels. Students build Knowledge of constructivist theory. 

321. THE NATURE OF THE LEARNER IN EARLY CHILDHOOD CLASSROOMS (3), Pr., CTC 320. For pre- 
service teachers preparing to teach at the pre-school and primary school levels. Students build knowk 
edge of how young children interact with the realms of knowledge evident in the early childhood class- 
room &nvironment. 

355. SURVEY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (3). Survey of the teaching profession, the nature of 
programmatic variation at the early childhood level. 

420. THE CONSTRUCTIVIST TEACHER: STRATEGIES AND TECHNIQUES (3). Pr., CTC 321. Coreq., 
CTC 495. For pre-service teachers preparing ta teach at the pre-school, Kindergarten and/or primary 
school levels. Students build a working knowledge of established constructivist curriculum strategies and 
techniques, as well as a set of guidelines on which to base wise curriculum decision-making. 

421, THE CONSTRUCTIVIST TEACHER: GROWING PROFESSIONALLY (3). Pr., CTC 321. Coreq., CTC 
495. For pre-service teachers preparing to teach at the pre-school. kindergarten and/or primary school 
levels. Students build a working knowledge of the roles and responsibilities of an early childhood teacher, 

425. PROFESSIONAL INTERNSHIP (15). Pr., senior standing, admission to Teacher Education prior to In- 
ternship, appropriate professional courses. Provides supervised, on-the-job experiences in a school, 
college or other appropriate setting. These experiences will be accompanied by regularly scheduled 
discussion periods to provide positive evaluation and analysis of the intem experience. 

446. DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-10). The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired 
objectives. Includes evaluation by professor and student at regular intervals. 

450. SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Students and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoreti- 

cal formulations, normally in small groups. 
. READINGS FOR HONORS (1-10). Individual readings program for students in the Honors Program. 
Open only to students in the Honors Program with the consent of the Honors advisor. 

. HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr., senior standing in the Honors Program. May be repeated for a maximum of 
six hours credit. The student thesis is finalized in this course. Open only to students irr the Honors 
Program with the consent of the Honors advisor 
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495, 


Curriculum and Teaching 


PRACTICUM (1-10), Provides experiences relating theory and practice, usually carried on simultaneously. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (CTE) 


Programs in Elementary Education lead to certification in grades 1-6. Endorsements for Middle 
School certification, grades 4-8, in certain specific teaching fields are also available, 
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ORIENTATION (1). Helps new students and transfers from other curricula to understand teacher educa- 
lion and teaching as a profession. 

CURRICULUM I, LANGUAGE ARTS (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., admission to Teacher Education, junior 
standing. 


. CURRICULUM 1, SOCIAL SCIENCE (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr.. admission to Teacher Education, junior standing. 
- CURRICULUM Il, MATHEMATICS (5). LEC. 3. LAB, 4. Pr., admission to Teacher Education, junior standing. 
. CURRICULUM Il, NATURAL SCIENCE (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., admission to Teacher Education, junior 


Standing. 


. PROFESSIONAL INTERNSHIP (15). Pr., senior standing, admission to Teacher Education prior to In- 


їеглѕђір, appropriate professional courses. Provides supervised, on-the-job experiences in a school, 
college or other appropriate setting. These experiences will be accompanied by regularly scheduled 
discussion periods to provide positive evaluation and analysis of the intern experience. 

DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-10), The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired 
objectives, Includes evaluation by professor and student at regular intervals. 


. SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Seniors and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoretical 


formulations. 


. ANALYSIS OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES (3). LEC, 4, LAB, 2. Pr., professional 


internship. Patterns of elementary curriculum and organization for instruction, including the analysis of 
previous and current laboratory experiences in education. Attention given to implementation of systems 
approach in student's area of specialization. 


. READINGS FOR HONORS (1-10). Individual readings program for students in the Honors Program. 


Open only to students in the Honors Program with the consent of the Honors advisor, 


. HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr., senior standing in the Honors Program. May be repeated for a maximum of 


six hours credit. The student thesis is finalized in this course. Open only to students in the Honors 
Program with the consent of the Honors advisor. 


PRACTICUM (1-10). Provides experiences relating theory and practice, usually carried on simultaneously. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS EDUCATION 
(See Secondary Education [CTS] and Middle School Education [CTD)). 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDUCATION 
(See Secondary Education [CTS]). 


MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 
(See Secondary Education [CTS] and Middle School Education [CTD]). 


MIDDLE SCHOOL EDUCATION (CTD) 
TEACHING MATHEMATICS: MIDDLE SCHOOL (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr.. FED 300 and COI. Specific 
teaching strategies for a comprehensive middle school mathematics program. 
THE MIDDLE SCHOOL (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., FED 300, admission to Teacher Education, junior 
standing. Historical perspective and rationale for the development of the middle school program. Analy- 
sis of middle school organization and selected programs. Laboratory experiences are required. 
PROFESSIONAL INTERNSHIP (15). Pr., senior standing, admission to Teacher Education prior to In- 
ternship, appropriate professional courses. Supervised teaching in a school, accompanied by scheduled 
discussions to analyze and evaluate the intern's experience. 
DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-10). Planned individual inquiry, including evaluation by profes- 
sor and student at regular intervals. 
SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Cooperative pursuit of selected concepts and theones, normally in small groups. 
PRACTICUM (1-10). Experiences allow individual students to relate theory and practice, 


MUSIC EDUCATION (CTM) 


Students majoring in music education must demonstrate functional keyboard skills appropriate 
to their chosen area of concentration. The keyboard proficiency examination is taken prior to 
enrollment in any CTM course. Additional degree requirements are available from the Dean of 
Education. 


102. 


ORIENTATION (1), Helps students to understand teacher education and teaching as a profession as 
well as become acquainted with the preparation program in music education. 
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Curriculum and Teaching 


MUSIC AND RELATED ARTS (3-5). Pr., MU 371 or equivalent. Musical, rhythmic and artistic activity 
program in the context o! laboratory experiences with children. 

TEACHING ELEMENTARY INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., four hours of class instru- 
ments. Methodology, materials and organization for beginning instrumental music programs, includes 
laboratory experiences with children. 

EARLY CHILDHOOD AND ELEMENTARY MUSIC PROGRAMS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2, Pr., CTM 304 or 
COI. Methodology, materials and activities lor music programs in grades N-6; includes laboratory expé- 
PROFESSIONAL INTERNSHIP (15). Pr.. semor standing, admission to Teacher Education pror to In- 
temship, appropriate professional courses. Provides supervised, on-the-job experiences in school, col- 
lege or other appropriate setting. These experiences will be accompanied by regularly scheduled discus- 
sion periods to provide positive evaluation and analysis of the intern expenence. 


. DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-10). Planned individual inquiry including evaluation by professor 


and student at regular intervals . 


. SPECIAL TOPICS IN MUSIC EDUCATION (1-5). Cooperative pursuit of selected concepts and theo- 


ries. May be repeated not to exceed six hours. 


, READINGS FOR HONORS (1-10). Individual readings program for students in the Honors Program. 


Open only to students in the Honors Program with the consent of the Honors advisor. 


. HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr., senior standing in the Honors Program. May be repeated for a maximum of 


six hours credit. The student thesis is finalized in this course. Open only to students in the Honors 
Program with the consent ol the Honors advisor. 


. PRACTICUM (1-10). Experiences allow individual students to relate theory to practice. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. MATERIALS AND ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS (3). Pr.. COI. Administrative proce- 


dures, instructional strategies and materials for intermediate and advanced school orchestra programs. 


. MATERIALS AND ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL BANDS (3). Pr., COI. Administrative procedures, 


instructional strategies and materials for intermediate and advanced school band programs. 


. MATERIALS AND ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL CHOIRS (3). Pr, COI. Administrative procedures, 


instructional strategies and materials for school choral programs. 


, CURRENT TRENDS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD AND ELEMENTARY MUSIC (4), Pr., СТМ 396 or COI. 


Advanced study and evaluation of skills, techniques, materials, theories and trends in music teaching. 


MATERIALS AND ORGANIZATION OF GENERAL MUSIC PROGRAMS (4). Pr., CTM 396 or COI. 
Scope and sequence of school general music programs with emphasis on materials and methodologies 
for post-elementary programs. 


READING EDUCATION (CTR) 


. COLLEGE READING AND STUDY SKILLS (3). LEC, 2, LAB. 2. General alective. Comprehension skills 


for college students, including classroom performance skills, reading efficiency lechniques, vocabulary 
development and study skills. Students will utilize own content area textbooks. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF READING INSTRUCTION І (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., FED 300 and junior standing. 
Develops competencies in the teaching of reading. Introduces student to the basic aspects of teaching 
reading. Fundamental constructs considered are readiness, informal diagnosis, reading skills, planning, 
approaches, enjoyment of reading, learners with special needs. Laboratory experiences with children. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF READING INSTRUCTION II (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., CTR 370 or COI. Bullds on 
CTR 370 in developing competencies in the teaching of reading. Topics include word recognition, com- 
prehension and study skills (teaching level); the basal reader and individualized approaches; lesson 
planning; diagnostic teaching of reading. Commercial materials are evaluated and teacher-made mate- 
rials are produced. Laboratory experiences with children. 

DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-10). Planned individual inquiry, including evaluation by profes- 
sor and student at regular intervals. 


‚ SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Seniors and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoretical 


formulations, normally in small groups. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
READING IN THE CONTENT AREAS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., CTR 
370 and junior standing. Develops competencies in teaching functional reading in Ihe elementary school. 
Directed reading activities, specialized skills and study skills stressed. 
READING IN THE CONTENT AREAS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL (5). Pr., admission to Teacher 
Education. Reading problems in content areas of the secondary school and special methods of helping 
students overcome these problems. 





Curriculum and Teaching 


576. THE READING OF ADOLESCENTS (5). Pr.. CTR 571 or COI. Use of adolescent and popular adult 
literature in the secondary school reading program. Motivation of the reluctant reader; criteria for evalu- 
ating reading materials: and selt-selection/selt-pacing reading programs in the English or reading class- 
room. 


SCIENCE EDUCATION 
(See Secondary Education [CTS] and Middle School Education (CTD)). 


SECONDARY EDUCATION (CTS) 


Undergraduate students must select two teaching majors unless they select the composite 
majors offered in English Language Arts, Mathematics, General Science and Social Science. 
These programs lead to certification at the high school level, grades 7-12. Endorsements for 
certification at the Middle School level, grades 4-8 are also available, as is specific certification at 
only the Middle School level. 

For some courses, there are special sections denoted by a letter code corresponding to the 
areas of specialization. These areas are: (D) Foreign Language, (G) English, (H) Mathematics, 
(K) Science and (L) Social Science. 

102. ORIENTATION (1). Helps new students and transfers trom other curricula to understand teacher educa: 
tion and teaching as a profession. 

110-111-112. DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES |, II, Ill (2). (CREDIT NOT COUNTED TOWARD GRADUA- 
TION.) Develops skilis conducive to successful college study. Emphasis on reading skills and their rela- 
tion to other language arts. Attention is given to study skills, communication skills for formal and informal 
use and cultural aspects of communication. 

201. EDUCATION (2). Helps prospective teachers in the guidance of students. (A) Art Expression, (J) Music 
Experiences, (Q) Materials of Instruction. 

201L EDUCATION (1). LAB. 2. Laboratory will be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course or 
independent of the lecture. 

204. FUNDAMENTALS OF COMPUTER PROGRAMMING. (3). Pr., MH 162 and COI. Introduction to micro- 
computers and computer programming with emphasis on solution of mathematical problems using BA- 
SIC. String variables and introduction to graphics are included. 

205. PROBLEMS IN COMMUNICATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Language usually taught in the secondary 
English classrooms with special attention to questioning techniques, student/teacher interaction. stan- 
dard/non-standard English, semantics and oral/written English. 

375. SCIENCE FICTION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM (5), Selected works of science fiction 
with emphasis on use of this genre to augment the teaching in the content areas of the secondary school 
curriculum. 

400. APPLIED LINGUISTICS FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS (3). The application of linguistics in 
the teaching of foreign languages. 

401. TECHNOLOGY IN SCIENCE EDUCATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., EM 200 and admission to Teacher 
Education, Computer hardware and software for effective science teaching. 

402. MATHEMATICS PROGRAM AND TEACHING ! (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Emphases are diagnostic and 
prescriptive procedures, theories of learning applied to managing and evaluating mathematics pro- 
grams. 

403. MATHEMATICS PROGRAM AND TEACHING 11 (3). LEC, 2, LAB. 2. Emphases are historical bases tor 
school mathematics programs, planning , procedures, instructional strategies and problem solving. 

404. TEACHING MATHEMATICS: APPLICATION AND TECHNOLOGY (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Uses of calcula- 
tors and computers in school mathematics and the teaching of applications in mathematics. For math 
education majors (composite program) who have completed appropriate math/computer science re- 
quirements. 

Each of the following two courses, CTS 405 and 410, is sectioned as follows: (D) Foreign 
Language, (K) Science and (L) Social Science. 

405. TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOL (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., FED 350 or COI. 

410. PROGRAM IN SECONDARY SCHOOL (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., FED 350 or CO! 

411. TEACHING ENGLISH: LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS (3). LEC. 2. LAB. 2. Pr., FED 350 or COI. 
Specific teaching strategies in language and linguistics. 

412. TEACHING ENGLISH: LITERATURE (3). LEG. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., FED 350 or COI: Specific teaching strat- 
egies in literature. 

413. TEACHING ENGLISH: RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION (3), LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., FED 350 or COI 
Specific teaching strategies in rhetoric and composition. 

415. CURRENT TRENDS AND PRACTICES IN AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., FED 
350 or COI. The study and application of contemporary curriculum and instructional trends and practices 
within the areas of specialization o! the secondary school program. 
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Discrete and Statistical Sciences 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL (5). Current thinking about the organization and purpose ot secondary 
schools. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE CONCEPTS AND METHODS (5). Pr., 25 hours in social sciences, The structure, key 
concepts and methods of investigation of the social sciences. Emphasis is placed on those social sci- 
ences taught in secondary schools. 

PROFESSIONAL INTERNSHIP (15). Pr., senior standing, admission to Teacher Education prior to In- 
temship, appropriate professional courses. Supervised teaching in a school, accompanied by scheduled 
discussions to analyze and evaluate the intern's experience. 

DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-10). Planned individual inquiry, including evaluation by protes- 
sor and student at regular intervals. 


. SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5), Cooperative pursuit of selected concepts and theories, normally in small 


groups, 


. READINGS FOR HONORS (1-10). Individual readings program for student in the Honors Program. 


Open only to students in the Honors Program with the consent of the Honors advisor. 


. HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr., senior standing in the Honors Program. May be repeated for a maximum of 


six hours credit. The student thesis is finalized in this course. Open only to students in the Honors 
Program with the consent of the Honors advisor. 


PRACTICUM (1-10). Experiences allow individual students to relate theory and practice. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

LANGUAGE STUDY FOR TEACHERS (5). Linguistics in the school curriculum; the child's acquisition of 
syntax; theories of teaching usage. dialectology; lexicography and grammar; English as a second lan- 
guage, non-verbal communication in the classroom; research studies in language and linguistics and 
their applications to classroom teaching. 

RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION FOR TEACHERS (5). Topics and current trends in teaching rhetoric 
and composition. Classical and new rhetorics; theories of paragraph analysis; behavioral approaches to 
composition; pupil motivation and the composing process; current research; evaluation. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 
(See Secondary Education [CTS] and Middle Schoo! Education [CTD]). 


Discrete and Statistical Sciences (DMS) 


Professors Phelps, Head, Henderson, Hoffman, Hudson, Johnson, Lindner, Wall and Williams 
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491. 
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513. 


Alumni Professors Rodger and Teirlinck 
Associate Professors Hankerson, Harris, Jenda, Leonard and Veeh 
Assistant Professors Menezes, West and Zinner 
Instructor Murphy 


APPLIED DISCRETE MATHEMATICS 
INTRODUCTION TO DISCRETE ALGORITHMIC MATHEMATICS (3). Pr., MH 266. The fundamental 
algorithms of discrete mathematics are covered. Integer and number theoretic algorithms; linear pro- 
gramming; combinatorial optimization including graph algorithms; applications. 
DISCRETE MATHEMATICS | (3). Pr., MH 266 or 337. Elementary logic, predicate calculus; induction; 
finite state machines, deterministic and nondeterministic automata, regular grammars. 
DISCRETE MATHEMATICS 1! (3). Pr., MH 266 or 337. Equivalence relations, partial order relations, 
functions, n-ary relations. Graphs: special types, isomorphism, trees, traversal algorithms. Digraphs: 
transitive closure, connectivity. 
HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr., Senior status and enrollment in Aubum University Honors Program. May 
be repeated once for maximum of six hours credit. 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-5). Pr., departmental aproval, junior standing. An individual problems course. 
Each student will work under the direction of a staff member on some problem of mutual interest. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. MATHEMATICAL MODELING - DISCRETE (5), Pr., MH 161. Introduction to mathematical models and 


related techniques. Course includes general principles involving discrete deterministic problems and a 
detailed, specific term-project. 

INFORMATION THEORY (5). Pr., MH 264, Discrete probability, information and entropy, channel ca- 
pacity, and optimal relative input frequencies, variable-length codes and data compression (the Kraft and 
McMillan inequalities, the Huffman algorithm), block codes and error correction, maximum likelihood 
decoding, Shannon's Noisy Channel Theorem. 

ALGORITHMIC METHODS IN COMBINATORICS (5). Pr., OMS 575 or CSE 360 or COI. Basic algorith- 
mic and computational methods used in the solution of fundamental combinatorial problems will be 
studied 
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Discrete and Statistical Sciences 


ALGEBRAIC CODING THEORY | (5). Pr., MH 266 or 337. Binary codes, linear codes, cyclic codes, 
Hamming codes, BCH codes; maximum likelihood decoding; error detection and correction; coset de- 
coding. 

ALGEBRAIC CODING THEORY II (5), Pr., MH 515. Theory of and implementable algorithms for codes 
of current practical and theoretical importance. Generalized BCH codes, Reed-Muller codes, Kerdoch 
and Preparata codes, Reed-Solomon codes, quadratic residue codes, Justesen and concatenated 
codes, convolution codes. 

COMPUTATIONAL METHODS IN FINITE FIELDS (5). Pr., DMS 263 or MH 266. Structure of finite 
fields. Computational methods for constructing irreducible polynomials and tor factoring polynomials 
over finite fields. Emphasis on algorithms and their applications to Latin squares, finite geometries, de- 
sign theory, cryptography and coding theory. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY (5). Pr., MH 266 or 337, Classical cryptosystems, the Data Encryption Standard, 
one-way functions and relevant number theoretic problems (factoring, primality testing, the discrete loga- 
rithm problem), RSA and other public key cryptosystems, digital signatures, authentication protocols. 


. THEORY OF DIFFERENCE EQUATIONS (5). Pr., MH 266 or equivalent. Linear difference equations, 


initial value problems, Green's functions, boundary value problems. system, periodic solutions, nonlinear 
difference equations, models. Application to discrete math and operations research will be emphasized. 
LINEAR OPTIMIZATION (5). Pr., MH 266 or 337. Simplex algorithm and duality, shortest path, network 
flow, minimal cost flow, out-of-kilter method, assignment problems; matching; emphasis on both theory 
and algorithms for applied problems. 

ENUMERATION (5). Pr., MH 264. Permutations and combinations, generating functions, inclusion-ex- 
clusion, cycles of permutations, occupancy, partitions, trees, Polya trees. 

GRAPH THEORY (5). Pr., MH 266 or 337. Graph algorithms; matchings, edge-colorings, vertex-color- 
ings and scheduling problems; Hamillon cycles and Euler tours; connectivity, spanning trees, disjoint 
paths and reliable networks; directed graphs, extremal graph theory; planar graphs. 
COMBINATORIAL DESIGNS (5). Рг., DMS 517 or MH 331. Latin squares, mutually orthogonal latin 
squares, orthogonal and perpendicular arrays, Steiner triple systems, block designs, difference sets and 
finite geometries. 


2 SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Pr.. COI. Topics may vary as needed. May be taken for credit more than once. 


STATISTICS 


INTRODUCTORY BIOLOGICAL STATISTICS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., MH 160. Fall, Winter. Elemen- 
tary Statistics as applied to agriculture and biology including an introduction to empirical frequency distri- 
butions, descriptive statistics, elementary probability, sampling, estimation, testing hypotheses, linear 
regression, correlation and the analysis of variance. 
INTRODUCTORY BIOLOGICAL COMPUTATIONS (3). LEC. 3. Pr., sophomore level. Winter, Spring. 
Introductory use of the computer for agricultural and biological computations and data reduction. Intro- 
duction to FORTRAN programming and to effective and valid use of available program packages in 
biology. 

ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
BIOLOGICAL STATISTICS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., MH 161. Fall, Winter, Spring. Basic concepts of 
experimental statistics, distributions, confidence limits, tests of significance, analysis of variance, linear 
correlation and regression. For advanced undergraduates and as a beginning course tor graduate stu- 
dents in biological sciences. 
SAS PROGRAMMING (2), LEC. 2. Pr., DMS 501 or equivalent and DMS 216 or equivalent. Fall, Spring. 
Introduction to statistical analysis and management of data files using SAS, The Statistical Analysis 
System. Data entry and management will be emphasized along with selection and execution of the 


560-561. STATISTICS 1, II (5-5). Pr, MH163 and a probability course. Introduction to statistical methods. 


562. 


582. 


591, 


Emphasis on statistical procedures relevant to problems arising in education, sciences, agriculture, etc. 
NONPARAMETRIC STATISTICS (5). Pr., DMS 561. Introduction to nonparametric statistical theory and 
methods. Order statístics and rank, nonparametric tests of location and scale. Emphasis on fundamental 
statistical ideas. 

FOUNDATIONS OF STATISTICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS" (4). Pr., one course 
above MH 163. Discrete probability distributions; introduction to statistical inference. 

TOPICS IN STATISTICS (1-5). (May be repeated for credit). Pr.. MH 567 or departmental approval. 
Mathematical treatment of certain topics in statistics. Topics will vary from year to year and will be chosen 
trom the following: applied stochastic processes, time series, experimental design, sampling theory, non- 
Parametric methods and others. 


Economics 


Economics (EC) 


Professors Long, Acting Head, Ekelund, Hebert, Jackson, Jones, Kaserman, 
Street, Whitten and Yeager 
Associate Professors Ault, Barnett, Beard, Caudill, Garrison, Saba and Thompson 
Assistant Professors Beil, Gropper, Raymond and Thornton 
A 2.0 GPA is required for enrollment in any Business course at the 300-level and above. This 
rule applies to both Business and non-Business students. 

200. ECONOMICS I (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Economic principles with emphasis on the macroeconomic 
aspects of the national economy. (Credit not allowed for this course and AEC 200.) 

202. ECONOMICS li (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Economic principles with emphasis on microeconomic 
aspects of the economy. (Credit not allowed for this course and AEC 202.) 

206. SOCIO-ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICA (3). The social and economic 
developments which promote an understanding of present day American society. (Credit not allowed for 
this course and EC 202.) 

301. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES AND BUSINESS POLICY (5). An accelerated course in economic principles 
combining key topics from EC 200 and 202. Offered for business minors only. (Credit not allowed for this 
course and EC 200 or 202. This course will not count as credit for any economics major). 

340. ENVIRONMENTAL ECONOMICS (5). Pr., EC 202 or COI. Economic analysis applied to topical environ- 
mental issues such as pollution, preservation vs. development, economic growth and population. 

350. LABOR ECONOMICS (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. A theoretical and institutional examination ot the 
labor market, including wage theories, unionism, the economics of collective bargaining and income 
security. 

360. MONEY AND BANKING (5). Pr., EC 200 or AEC 200. junior standing. Money, credit and banking includ: 
ing consideration o! monetary systems, foreign exchange and commercial banking with relation to the 
Federal Reserve System. 

400. STUDENT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM (1-10). Pr., junior standing and selection by faculty committee. 
(S-U Graded). 

433. LAW AND ECONOMICS (5), Pr , EC 202 or СО! and junior standing. Description of the many substan- 
tive areas in which law has an economic loundation and an analysis of the ways in which law affects 
economic relations. 

470. HONORS READINGS (1-6). Pr., open only to persons in the Uniyersity Honors Program and with con- 
sent of the student's Honors Advisor 

471. GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS AND SOCIETY (5). Pr, EC 202 and junior standing. Economic role of 
government in a free enterprise economy. Emphasis on the application o! microeconomic theory to 
public policy issues. 

472. HONORS THESIS (1-8). Pr., open only to persons in the University Honors Program and with consent of 
the student's Honors Advisor . 

490. SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-10). Pr., COI, junior standing. May be repeated. Investigation and research 
into economic problems of special interest to the student and instructor. (S-U Graded). 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

551. INTERMEDIATE MICROECONOMICS (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. The theory of pricing under 

various market conditions and distribution of income among the factors of production. 

. COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC SYSTEMS (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. An analysis of the rival 

economic doctrines of Capitalism, Socialism and Communism. 

ECONOMICS OF GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT (DESARROLLO ECONOMICO) (5). Pr., EC 200 

and junior standing, taught in English or Spanish. Concepts, principles and problems of economic growth 

and development with consideration of appropriate policies tor both underdeveloped and advanced 
economies. 

554, HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT (5), Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. The development of eco- 
nomic ideas, principles and systems of analysis from early times to the present. 

555, INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. The relationship of market structure 
to the pricing behavior of business and industry. Selected topics: regulation, research and development 
and technological change. 

556. INTERMEDIATE MACROECONOMICS (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. The measurement of na- 
tional output, income and employment theory, general equilibrium theory and theories of interest, invest- 
ment and consumption. 

557. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. An analysis of the develop- 
ment of the European economy and the resulting impact on the United States and the world. 

558. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES (5) Pr., junior standing. The evolution of the American 
economy from European origins to the present. 
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Educational Foundations, Leadership and Techonolgy 


. REGIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. Analytical discussion of 


the principles associated with the regional development of a national economy. Emphasis is on the 
problems of lagging regions and on the experience of Ihe United States, 


. INTERMEDIATE MONETARY THEORY AND POLICY (5). Pr.. EC 360 and junior standing. Attention 


given to theoretical and empirical studies. Readings from original sources required. 

PUBLIC FINANCE (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing, An examination of the economic rationale of the 
public sector; supply and demand of public goods, Principles of efficient and equitable taxation and 
government spending. 


. BUSINESS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES (5). Pr., junior standing. The origins and developmen- 


tal patterns of American business with an emphasis on the role of the business community in the eco- 
nomic and political evolution of the United States. 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS (5). EC 200, 202 and junior standing. An examination of the pure 
theory and monetary aspects of international trade. 

AUSTRIAN ECONOMICS (5). Pr.. EC 200 and 202. Introduction to the methodology of the Austrian 
School, its contributions and extensions of the core theory. 


. BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC FORECASTING (5). Pr., EC 200, 202 and MN 301 or СО! and junior 


standing. Forecasting. with emphasis on the interpretation o! macroeconomic forecasting methods and 
the development o! competency in forecasting at the level o! the firm. 


Educational Foundations, Leadership and Technology (EFLT) 


Professors Blackburn, Burkhalter, Gorrell, G.M. Halpin, G.W. Halpin, Kaminsky, Head, 
Kunkel, Lauderdale, Morgan, Sauser. Spencer and Trentham 
Associate Professors Bannon, Hardin, Lechner, Ledford and Miller 
Assistant Professors Hackett, Hancock, Rucinski, Sabo, Shannon and Whang 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP (EDL) 


. ORGANIZATION AND SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION (2), The organization, administration and 


financing o! American public education. 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIA (EM) 


. EDUCATIONAL MEDIA (2). LAB. (4). Basic principles of library/media center usage Includes audiovisual 


equipment operation, production of basic AV materials, retrieval and utilization of library materials and 
selected basic skills of instructional design. 
MICROCOMPUTER CONCEPTS AND APPLICATIONS IN EDUCATION (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Introduc- 
tion to microcomputer uses in education. 

ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
MEDIA FOR CHILDREN (4). Pr., junior standing. Examination and evaluation of pnnt and other types of 
materials in view of their relevance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of elemen- 
tary school children. Study of selection aids, principles and criteria for selecting materials. 


. REFERENCE MATERIALS AND SERVICES (4). Pr., junior standing. Study and evaluation of basic 


reterence sourcas for learning resources centers. Introduction to research methods needed in locating 
information to support the curriculum o! the school. 


. CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGING OF MEDIA (4). Pr., junior standing. Principles and procedures 


of classitying and cataloging books and other printed materials, filmstrips, recordings and community 
resources. The vertical file, the Dewey decimal system of classification, Wilson and Library of Congress 
printed cards and subject headings are studied. 


. THE MICROCOMPUTER AS AN EDUCATIONAL MEDIUM (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Applications of microcomputers in education for instruction and administration, present and future 


FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION (FED) 


HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT (5), LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. Teacher and 
the school in the direction, measurement and evaluation of individual growth and development by using 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. 
The psychological dimensions of the educational process. The processes, conditions and evaluation of 
learning and related methodologies of teaching. Laboratory experiences and evaluation of the Pre- 
teaching Field Experience. For description of the Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, see Profes- 
sional Requirements, Sect. C under College of Education. 

INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS IN THE HUMAN SCIENCES (3). LEC. 3. Pr., MH 140 or 
160. The fundamentals of research design and analysis in nursing, education and related human sci- 
ences. Practical experience іп the application of the binomial. normal curve, Poisson and Chi-square 
distribution functions in research design. Required in Professional Nursing Curriculum. Non-nursing stu- 
dents must have COI. 
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Electrical Engineering 


. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. Learning and motivation 


from a developmental perspective for the purpose of gaining insight into an understanding о! the learning 
process and of the individual involved in this process. This experience provides an integrated theoretical 
base for educational practice. Enrollment limited to education majors. 

SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., junior standing. Relationship of the 
school and contemporary society and the inlluence of cultural heterogeniety upon the teaching-learning 
process. Laboratory experiences focus upon mastering basic tools for studying the school as a dynamic 
social system. 


. CULTURAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION (5). LEC. 4, LAB 2. Pr., junior standing. Analysis ol edu- 


cation giving emphasis to the act of teaching both in theory and practice, Regardless oi disciplinary 
emphasis, the concerns of educational purpose, curriculum and pedagogy will be the focus of the 
courses. Students will select one of the following disciplinary options: (a) philosophy of education. (b) 
history of education, (c) social foundations of education. (d) comparative education. Enrollment limited to 
education majors. 


. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN EDUCATION (5), LEC, 4, LAB. 2. Pr., FED 300 or equivalent 


and junior standing, Measurement and evaluation as an integral part of the leaching-learning process. 
Focus is on (a) identifying and defining intended learning outcomes, (b) constructing or selecting tests 
and other evaluation instruments that are relevant to specified outcomes and (c) interpreting and using 
results in determining attainment of educational goals and improving leaming and instruction. Enrollment 
limited to education majors. 


. DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-10). The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired 


objectives. Includes evaluation by professor and student of work accomplished at regular intervals. 


. PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION (5). Educational movements and ideas in Western 


culture which influence modern educational practices. Evaluation of laboratory experiences and the Pro- 
lessional Internship through philosophical analysis of educational concepts and problems. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY (4-5). Pr.. SOC 201 or equivalent. The school as a social institution. 
Group interaction, formal and informal structure and organization and the relationship of education to 
other social institutions. 
PERSONALITY DYNAMICS AND EFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR (4-5). Pr., 10 hours of psychology. Analysis 
of adaptive and maladaptive behavior. Not open to students majoring in psychology. 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Professors Aldridge, Greene, Lowry, Owens, Rao, Rose, Shumpert and Tugnait 
Earle C. Williams Eminent Scholar Irwin, Head 
Alumni Professor Tzeng 
Alabama Power Distinguished Professor Grigsby 
Distinguished University Professor Jaeger 
Associate Professors M. Baginski, T. Baginski, Cressler, Johnson, Nelms, Nelson. 
Riggs, Roppel, Singh and Wu 
Square-D Associate Professor Gross 
Assistant Professors Ding, Hodel, Hung, Kirkici, James, Reeves and Wentworth 


Non-engineering students may enroll only with departmental consent. 
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LINEAR CIRCUIT ANALYSIS I (3). Pr., PS 222, CSE 120 or equivalent. Coreq,, MH 265, Basic laws and 
concepts; resistive circuits, linear algebra, R-L and R-C circuits. 

LINEAR CIRCUIT ANALYSIS II (4). Рг., EE 261. Coreg., EE 264 for EE students. Sinusoidal forcing 
functions and phasors; steady-state response, average power and RMS values, polyphase circuits and 
magnetically coupled circuits. 

LINEAR CIRCUIT ANALYSIS |) LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Coreq.. EE 263. Experiments in electrical 
circuits. | 

ELECTROMAGNETIC PRINCIPLES | (3). Pr., PS 221. 222, MH 265. Scalar and vector fields; 
Coulomb's and Gauss’ laws; the electrostatic field; Laplace's and Poisson's équations; coordinated 
classroom and laboratory demonstrations. |) | 

ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTATION (3]. (UEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., EE 263 or EE 302. Principles of instru- 
mentation. The detection and measurement of physical quantities with emphasis on transducers, signal 
processing and display. (Not open to Electrical Engineering majors .) 


. INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING | (3). Pr., PS 222. Coreq., MH 265. Electrical circuit 


analysis - dc, ac and transient; power devices and systems. 


. INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING II (3). Pr., EE 302. Digital systems; electronic de- 


vices; amplifier concepts. 
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Electrical Engineering 


PROBABILISTIC METHODS FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS (3). Pr., EE 362. Introduction to prob- 
ability, random variables and random processes, including analysis of random signals and noise and 
reliablility of circuits and systems. 


. ANALYSIS AND DESIGN OF LOGIC CIRCUITS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., CSE 120. Binary numbers; 


Boolean algebra, Boolean functions, truth tables and Karnaugh maps; gates and fliptlops; combinational 
and sequential logic circuits: design methods and design verification: logic families and logic technologies. 


. COMPUTER ORGANIZATION AND ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE PROGRAMMING (3). Pr.. EE 330. 


Stored program computers, hardware components, software components; dala representation and 
number systems; instruction sets, addressing modes and assembly language programming: subroutines 
and macros; assemblers; loaders, linkers and operating systems; memory, memory cycle and memory 
hierarchy; arithmetic/logic unit; control unit, program counter and instruction cycle; input/output, Input 
output programming and interrupts, (Credit is not allowed for both EE 335 and CSE 335.) 


. COMMUNICATIONS I (3). Pr., EE 362. Fourier series, Fourier transforms, spectral analysis, amplitude 


and angle modulation, frequency division multiplexing. 


‚ COMMUNICATIONS II (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr.. EE 311, 340. Pulse modulation. time-division multiplex- 


ing, random processes, correlation analysis, power spectra, information and digital transmission, quan- 
tization noise, digital modulation: ASK, PSK, FSK; introduction to digital signal processing. 

LINEAR FEEDBACK SYSTEMS (4). Pr., EE 382 or СО! for non-EE students. Transfer functions, tran- 
sient and steady state performance, stability, design and compensation of feedback control systems. 
LINEAR SYSTEMS (5), LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., MH 266, EE 263, 264. Fourier series, Fourier transforms, 
Laplace transforms. 

ELECTRONICS | (4). Pr., EE 263 or 302. Semiconductors. principles of electronic devices, analysis and 
design of digital logic circuits. 

ELECTRONICS II (3). Pr., EE 371. Ideal and non-ideal operational amplifiers. transistor biasing, small, 
signal modelling. bipolar and FET single-stage amplifiers. 

INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRIC POWER ENGINEERING (3). Pr., EE 263. Power in polyphase ac 
circuits; symmetrical components; per-unit scaling; the power transmission lines; linear and nonlinear 
magnetic circuits; power transformers. 


‚ ELECTROMECHANICAL ENERGY CONVERSION (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., EE 381. General electro- 


magnetic-mechanical energy conversion; steady state and transient performance of dc machines, 
polyphase ac induction machines and single-phase induction and reluctance machines. 

POWER SYSTEMS ANALYSIS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., EE 382. Polyphase synchronous machines; 
power transmission line performance; the power flow problem; power system voltage and generation 
control. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC PRINCIPLES Ii (3). Pr., EE 263, EE 291. Biot-Savart's and Ampere's laws; the 
magnetostatic field; Faraday's law, electrodynamics, Maxwell's equations, transmission line concepts, 
coordinated classroom and laboratory demonstrations. 

APPLIED ELECTROMAGNETICS (4), LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., EE 392. Analysis and design of commonly- 
used waveguides and guided-wave structures and devices. Introduction to and design of simple anten- 
nas and other radiating structures. Coordinated classroom demonstrations and laboratory experiments. 


401-402. SENIOR DESIGN PROJECTS (3-3). Pr., senior standing and COI. A capstone design project which 


430. 


452. 


475. 


490. 
498. 


499. 


draws on the accumulated curricular experience. Particular project sections may have additional requi- 
sites. Must be taken in consecutive quarters. 401 will be graded S-U. 

COMPUTER SYSTEM DESIGN (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr.. EE 335, 371. Computer VO, VO hardware, 
programmed 1/O, interrupis, DMA and I/O programming; microprocessors, support chips, peripherals 
and programming; system specification, design and verification. 

DISCRETE AND NONLINEAR CONTROL SYSTEMS (4). LEC. 3, LAB, 3, Pr., EE 351. Analysis and 
design of discrete control systems, with emphasis on digital control systems; describing functions; state- 
plane analysis. 

ELECTRONICS 111 (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., ЕЕ 374. Amplifier frequency response; multi-stage amplifiers; 
feedback; active filters; oscillators. 

SPECIAL TOPICS (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) Pr.. COI, May be taken more than one quarter. 
HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., COI and department head approval. Individual student endeavor consist- 
ing of directed research and writing of honors thesis. (EE Honors Program students only. May be re- 
peated once for a maximum of six total credit hours.) 

SPECIAL PROJECTS (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) Pr., COI. May be taken more than one quarter. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. ADVANCED DIGITAL CIRCUIT DESIGN (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3.Pr., EE 430. Advanced design of digital 


logic circuits, using discrete gates and programmable logic devices, hardware description languages, 
circuit simulation for design verification and analysis, fault diagnosis and testing. 
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574. 


575. 


576. 


581. 


Electrical Engineering 


.. MICROPROCESSORS AND PERIPHERAL SUBSYSTEMS (3). Рг., EE 430 or СОІ, Microcomputer 


chip sets, microcontrollers and bus standards. Design of selected peripheral subsystems, including 
graphics displays, floppy and hard disks and network interfaces. 


. COMPUTER ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN (4). Pr., EE 430. Structural organization and hardware 


design of digital computers; register transfers; micro-operations, control units and timing; instruction set 
design; microprogramming; automated hardware design aids. 


. COMPUTER NETWORKS (3). Pr., EE 430 or CSE 405. Introduction to computer networks, the ISO 


layered network model. local and wide-area networks. applications and case studies. (Credit is not al- 
lowed for both EE 532 and CSE 532.) 


. PARALLEL PROCESSING (3). Pr.. EE or CSE 530. Hardware and software elements of multiproces- 


sors, multicomputers, pipeline and array machines and data flow architecture; design principles related 
to machine structures, contro! software and hardware, data storage and access, programming, lan- 
guages and application algorithms. (Credit is not allowed for both EE 533 and CSE 533.) 


. NEURAL NETWORKS | (3). Pr., EE 430 or equivalent. Overview of neural network computing; evolution 


of development in neural computing; Perceptrons, Adaline and Madaline; Hopfield net and bi-directional 
associative memory; backpropagation net; Boltzmann and Cauchy machines; self-organizing feature 
maps; counterpropagation net; adaptive resonance theories; implementations. 


. INTRODUCTION TO DIGITAL SIGNAL PROCESSING (3). Pr,, EE 340. Digital processing of signals, 


difference equations. discrete-time Fourier transforms, discrete and fast Fourier transforms, applications 
ot digital processing. 


. INTRODUCTION TO DIGITAL IMAGE PROCESSING (3). Pr., EE 311, 362. Basics of digital image 


processing and surveys of applications such as enhancement, restoration and compression. 


- DESIGN OF DIGITAL COMPUTER SIMULATIONS OF PHYSICAL SYSTEMS (3). Pr, EE 452. Digital 


computer simulation of physical systems; optimization techniques for design; parameter variation to 
meet design objectives. 


. MODERN DIGITAL CONTROL SYSTEMS DESIGN (3). Pr., EE 452. Linear algebra. state variable mod- 


eling, pole assignment design, optimal design, design of state estimators. 


. MICROPROCESSOR CONTROL SYSTEMS DESIGN (3). Pr., EE 430. Coreq., EE 452. Electrical trans- 


ducers. Characteristics of operational amplifiers used for instrumentation. Signal conditioning opera- 
lions. Data conversion systems. Signal transmission methods. Process controllers. Microprocessor con- 
troller examples. 


. LINEAR SYSTEMS WITH RANDOM SIGNAL INPUTS (4). Pr., IE 311, Coreg. EE 452. Review о! prob- 


ability and random variables, random signals, analog and discrete system response to random signals 

Monte Carlo simulations. 

PHYSICAL ELECTRONICS | (3), Pr., EE 291, PS 320. Electrical properties of materials with emphasis 

on semiconductors. 

PHYSICAL ELECTRONICS II (3). Pr., EE 570. Physical properties of electrical and electronic devices. 

MICROELECTRONICS — FABRICATION AND DESIGN (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3.Рг.. EE 374. Introduction to 

de integrated circuit technology. Bipolar and MOSFET processes and structures. Elements of 
layout, design, fabrication and applications. Experiments in microelectronic technologies. 

HYBRID ELECTRONIC DESIGN (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., EE 374 or CO}. Technology and design of thick 

and thin film hybrids for implementations of circuit schematics. Techniques are demonstrated in the 

laboratory and a functional circuit is designed, tabricated and tested. 

INTRODUCTION TO OPTOELECTRONICS (3). Pr., EE 392. Optical propagation modes, fiberoptics, 

lasers, electro-optic modulation, detectors and noise in optical systems. 

ANALOG ELECTRONIC DESIGN (3). Pr., EE 475 and COI. Design of analog integrated circuits; current 

sources, ditterential amplifiers, output stages, operational amplifiers, frequency response. Nonlinear cir- 

cuits: multipliers and phase-locked loops. 

INTRODUCTION TO VLSI DESIGN (3). Pr., EE 330, 371. The design of digital logic circuits and systems 

in vary large scale integrated circuit (VLSI) technology: bipolar and MOS logic families; full custom and 

semicustom CMOS design methodologies. 


‚ INTRODUCTION TO PLASMA ENGINEERING (3). Pr.. EE 291 ог COI. Electrical breakdown and dis- 


charges in gases, basic plasma theories, gas lasers, plasma processing of materials, controlled fusion, 
plasma switches, microwave generation. 

APPLICATIONS AND DESIGN OF ELECTROMECHANICAL SYSTEMS (3). Pr.. EE 383 or COI. Trans- 
former connections. NEMA and IEEE Motor Standards. Matching motors to cyclic loads. Machine tran- 
sient analysis. 

APPLICATION AND DESIGN OF POWER ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS (3). Pr., EE 383 or COI, 
Polyphase power rectifiers and inverters. Solid state drives for rotating machines. Characteristics of high 
power solid state components. 


. ELECTRICAL INSULATION DESIGN (3). Pr., EE 392. Design of insulation for all engineering applica- 


tions. Includes vacuum, gaseous, liquid and solid insulations. Coordinated homework design projects 
and classroom demonstrations and presentations. 





English 


585. POWER SYSTEM PROTECTION (3). Pr., EE 383 or COI. Symmetrical components and analysis of 
unbalanced faults on power systems. Relay and protection schemes: 

587 CONTROL OF POWER SYSTEMS (3). Pr., EE 383 or COI. P-t control loop, automatic generation con- 
trol, economic dispatch. transmission losses, reserve allocation, decoupled power flow, matrix inversion 
Lemma, O-V control. 

590. SPECIAL TOPICS (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) Pr.. COI. May be taken more than one quarter. 

593. INTRODUCTION TO ELECTROMAGNETIC COMPATIBILITY AND INTERFERENCE (3). Pr., EE 362, 
371, 392. Electrical noise suppression and control in electrical systems. 

594, RADAR SYSTEMS (3). Pr., EE 340, 392. Introduction to the fundamentals of radar systems. 

595. MICROWAVE ENGINEERING (3). Pr., MH 266, EE 393. Application of Maxwell's equations to practical 
devices; microwave network analysis and microwave sources; demonstation of microwave devices and 
test methods; design and analysis filters, couplers and amplifiers utilizing modern microwave computer- 
aided design software. 

596, DESIGN OF ANTENNAS AND ANTENNA SYSTEMS (3). Pr., MH 266, EE 393. Design of antenna 
elements and phased arrays of these elements, antenna system performance parameters and guide- 
lines, antenna measurements and measurement systems. 


Engineering (EGR) 


General Curriculum (CLA) students (those with undeclared majors) may enroll only with depart- 
mental consent. For other engineering courses, refer to individual departmental course offerings. 
201. THERMODYNAMICS | (3). Pr., CH 104, MH 163, PS 220, 222 ot CHE 210. Laws of thermodynamics; 

energy transformations; properties and relationships among properties; equations of state and simple 
processes and cycles. 

205. ENGINEERING MECHANICS—STATICS (3), Pr., PS 220, CSE 120. Coreq., MH 264. Basic principles 
of vectors, forces, moments and tree body diagrams. Force systems and equilibrium in two and three 
dimensions Friction. 

207, MECHANICS OF MATERIALS (3). Pr., EGR 205, МН 264, Coreg. MH 265. Fundamental concepts ot 
stress and strain; transformations; stress-strain relationships; applications to uniaxially loaded members: 
centroids and area moments of inertia; torsion; normal stresses in beams. 

235. DYNAMICS (3). Pr.. EGR 205. Coreg.. MH 265, Newtonian approach to the analysis of two dimensional 
mation of particles and rigid bodies, Work-energy and impulse-momentum principles are applied to par- 
ticle motion. 

420. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE IN ENGINEERING (1). LEC, 1. (5-0 graded.) Pr., upper division standing. 
Professional engineering attitudes, ethics and social responsibilities. 

450. ENGINEERING HONORS SEMINAR (3). Pr., junior standing. Topics of interest to honors students and 
engineering faculty. Interaction with successful engineering alumni. Open to Honors Program students 
only. 

491. LEGAL ASPECTS OF ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN (3). Legal aspects of engineer- 
ing and design; an introduction to the American legal system with emphasis on problems of the engineer- 
ing and design professions. 


English (EH) 
Professors Rygiel, Head, Backscheider, Cunningham, Hitchcock, Jacobson, Latimer, 
Littleton, Morrow, Solomon and Welt 
Associate Professors Bernstein, J. Clark, Dunlop, Gresham, Hammersmith, Haney, Kaetz, 
Kouidis, Morton, Nunnally, Rose, R.T. Smith, Thompson, Wehrs and Werner 
Assistant Professors Brown, M. Clark, Conner, Crandell, Cummings, Daron, 
Downes, Dykstal, Goldstein, McKelly, Morlier, Relihan, Rothschild, Sabino, Silverstein, 
St. John, Troy, Walters and Wright 
Adjunct Assistant Professor Flick 
Instructors Carcache, Christensen, Smith, Waters and West 
Freshman English Composition (110, 115 or 118) and Great Books (220-221 or 281-282) are 
required of all students and are prerequisites for all courses in English numbered 400 or above. 
Most 300- through 500-level five-hour EH courses are offered in alternate years rather than 
annually. An annual schedule of course offerings is available in the English Department office. 


|. GENERAL CURRICULUM COURSES 


080. PROFICIENCY IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS (NO CREDIT). 

100. BASIC ENGLISH (NO CREDIT). English grammar and mechanics and fundamentals of composition. 
RE du Ee videre BAN EF EY adepta АЙСА» ACT CERT 
verbal scores are low. 
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110. 


115. 


118. 


180. 


English 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION (5). Intensive study al and practice in effective expository and argumentative 
writing. 

WRITING SEMINAR (5). Pr., departmental approval. Fall, Winter. Special topics in writing for superior 
students 

HONORS WRITING SEMINAR (5). Pr., approval by the University Honors Program. Fall, Winter. Spe- 
cial topics in writing for students in Honors. 

PROFICIENCY IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS (1). 


220-221. GREAT BOOKS І, II (5-5). Pr., EH 110, 115 or 118 and sophomore standing or approval by the 


English Department; EH 220 pr. for 221. Significant texts in Western civilization: EH 220, ancient Greece 
through the Renaissance; EH 221, 17th century to the present. 


281-282. HONORS GREAT BOOKS |, II (5-5). Pr., EH 118 or equivalent and approval by the University 


Honors Program; EH 281 pr. for 282. Significant texts in Western civilization: EH 281, ancient Greece 
through the Renaissance; EH 282, 17th century to the present. 


1. ENGLISH LITERATURE 


353-354. SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE (5-5). English literature trom Beowulf to the present. 
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425. 
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CHAUCER (5). The major works of Chaucer in Middle English. 

MODERN BRITISH LITERATURE (5). British poetry and prose, 1910-1945. 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH LITERATURE (5). British poetry and prose, 1945-present, 
ENGLISH DRAMA, BEGINNINGS TO 1642 (5). 

POETRY AND PROSE OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE, 1475-1603 (5). 


. RESTORATION AND NEO-CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 1660-1745 (5]. 
. THE AGE OF JOHNSON, 1745-1798 (5). Poetry. prose and drama 


MILTON (5). 


. POETRY AND PROSE OF THE 17TH CENTURY (5). Non-dramatic British literature, 1603-1660. 

- 18TH-CENTURY ENGLISH NOVEL (5). 

. EARLY SHAKESPEARE (5). The Comedies, Histories and Early Tragedies. 

. LATER SHAKESPEARE (5). Tragedies, Dark Comedies and Romances. 

. 18TH-CENTURY ENGLISH NOVEL (5). 

. ROMANTIC LITERATURE, 1790-1830 (5). Poetry and prose from Wordsworth through Keats 

. VICTORIAN LITERATURE, 1830-1890 (5). The major poets and nonfiction writers from 1830 to 1890. 


IIl. AMERICAN LITERATURE 


. SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE (5). American literature from the beginnings to the present. 


THE SHORT STORY (5). The development of the short story in America and Europe from Ihe early 19th 
century to the present. 
EARLY AMERICAN LITERATURE (5). American literature to 1800. 


. AMERICAN ROMANTICISM (5). 19th-century American literature, to approximately 1865. 
. AMERICAN REALISM AND NATURALISM (5). American literature of the later 19th and early 20th cen- 


turies. 


. MODERN AMERICAN LITERATURE (5). American poetry and prose. 1914-1945. 
. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE (5). American poetry and prose, 1945-present. 
. THE AMERICAN NOVEL (5). 


AMERICAN POETRY (5). Major Amencan poets from the colonial period to the present. 


SOUTHERN LITERATURE (5). The poetry, fiction and nonfiction prose writings in the South from Revo- 
lutionary times to the present , with major emphasis centering on Southem regional attitudes and trends. 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN LITERATURE (5). 


IV. LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 
MEDIEVAL LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION (5). Selected topics in English and Continental medieval 
literature, including such writers as St. Augustine, Guilliaume de Lorris, Marie de France, Andreas 
Capellanus, Chretien de Troyes, Dante, Margery Kempe Malory. 
THE EUROPEAN NOVEL (5). The reading and analysis of significant novels by major European writers. 
THE CLASSICAL BACKGROUND (5). Readings from the major Greek and Roman writers. The texts 
are chosen with particular attention to their subsequent influence upon English and American literature. 


. MODERN DRAMA (5). American, English and world drama from Ibsen through World War II. 
. CONTEMPORARY DRAMA (5). American, English and world drama of the post-World War lI era. 
. STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE (5). Non-British and non-American literature written in En- 


glish or studied in translation. May be repeated once for credit with the department's approval. 
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English 


V. LANGUAGE AND CRITICISM 
INTERPRETING TEXTS (5). Theory and practice of interpreting literary and non-literary texts. 
CLASSICAL RHETORIC (5). Classical rhetorical theory from ancient Greece to St. Augustine. 
CONTEMPORARY RHETORIC (5). The principles o! rhetorical analysis and of modern stylistics with 
practical application of those principles to varied types of literary materials. 
INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTICS (5). A broad survey of the system and structure of modem American 
English (sounds, words, syntax, meaning) as well as developments in special areas of English linguis- 
tics, including the neurology and psychology of language, animal communication and regional and social 
dialectology. 
LANGUAGE VARIATION (5). Social, regional and contextual forces tha! contribute to dialect diversity 
DISCOURSE ANALYSIS (5). Theory and application of discourse analysis. 


. TOPICS IN CRITICAL THEORY (5). Pr., EH 403 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE (5). The chronological development of the English language 


MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMARS (5). Modern methods of language study. with particular emphasis on 
English syntax and semantics. 


VI, WRITING COURSES 
ADVANCED COMPOSITION (5). Pr., junior standing. Theory and practice of expository writing. 
TECHNICAL WRITING (5). Pr., junior standing, Writing tor students in engineering, scientific and techni: 
cal fields, with emphasis on reports and correspondence in their professions. Credit tor EH 408 pre- 
cludes credit lor this course. 
BUSINESS WRITING (5). Pr.. junior standing. Writing tor students in all majors in the College of Busi- 
ness, as well as other majors with business management or governmental service components. Empha- 
sis on reports and correspondence in their professions. Credit tor EH 404 precludes credit for this course. 
TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDITING (5). Pr., EH 400, 404, 408, or COI. junior standing. Editing 
technical and professional documents for organization, format, style and mechanics. Helps students 
develop professional competence as editors. 


. INTRODUCTORY FICTION WRITING (5). 


ADVANCED FICTION WRITING (5). Pr., EH 420. 
INTRODUCTORY POETRY WRITING (5). 
ADVANCED POETRY WRITING (5). Pr., EH 427. 


. SPECIAL PROJECT IN CREATIVE WRITING (5). Pr.. EH 420 or 427. Extensive writing in varying liter- 


ary genres, the specific kind of writing to be announced each time the course is offered. May be repeated 
once for credit, with СО! and department's consent. 

ADVANCED HONORS WRITING SEMINAR (5). Pr., junior standing and approval by the Honors Pro- 
gram. Theory and practice of expository writing. 


. ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL WRITING (5). Pr., COI. Document design. readability, graphics, audi- 


ence analysis in advanced professional and technical writing tasks. 

PRACTICUM IN PROFESSIONAL WRITING (5). Pr., COI. Supervised experience in editing technical, 
business and scientific documents. 

TOPICS IN TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL WRITING (5). Pr., EH 404, 408 or 416. May be re- 
peated once for credit with department's consent 


Vil. COURSES ON SPECIAL TOPICS 
WORD STUDY (3). General, broad-based exploration of the lexical component of the English language. 
STUDIES IN CHILDREN'S LITERATURE (3). 


. UNDERSTANDING POETRY (5). Conventions of reading and writing about poetry. 

. CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY (3). The character and influence of Greek and Roman mythology. 

. LITERATURE AND CULTURE (3). 

. RECENT FICTION (3). The reading and discussion ol selected examples o! the New Fiction. 

‚ CONTEMPORARY PROSE (3). Recent nonfiction prose works noteworthy for their style and content. 


WORLD ENGLISH LITERATURES (3). Non-British and non-American literature written in English. 
STUDIES IN COMEDY (3). 


. POPULAR GENRES (5). Explores one or more of the genres represented in the literature ol past and 


present popular cultures. 


‚ TOPICS IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE (5). Concentrated investigation of varying topics in lan- 


guage and literature. May be repeated once for credit with department's approval. 

DIRECTED READINGS (5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum of 3.0 overall average, a 3.5 average in 
at least five upper-division English courses and the consent of the English Department. Readings in a 
specific area of literature or language. May be repeated once for credit with department's approval. 
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Entomology 


. TOPICS IN GENDER AND LITERATURE (5). Examination of varying topics related to the intersection 


between literature and gender 


. READINGS FOR HONORS (5). Pr., approval by the Honors Program. Individual reading programs in a 


specific area о! literature or language, as determined by the instructor and student. An honors essay and 
a written examination will be required. 

HONORS THESIS (5). Pr., approval by the Honors Program. May be repeated once Юг credit with 
department's approval. 


. SPECIAL TOPICS SEMINAR (3-5). May be repeated once lor credit with department's approval. 


Entomology (ENT) 

Professors Brewer, Head, Berger, Clark, Cobb, Mack, Mullen and Smith 
Associate Professors Appel, Cane, Gaylor, Hyche, McVay, Strother, Weeks, 
Williams and Zehnder 
Assistant Professors Estes, Freeman and Moar 


. INSECTS (3). LEC. 3. Fall, Winter and Spring. Life processes, occurrence and importance of insects. 
. BEE BIOLOGY (3). LEC. 3. Winter. Principles of ecology. behavior, physiology and genetics will be used 


to understand the biology of bees and their ecological roles in pollination. 

APICULTURE (2). LAB. 4. Pr., ENT 209. Spring. Apply knowledge of honey bee biology tọ the care and 
management of small apiaries for the production of honey and wax and for commercial pollination, 
FOREST PESTS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 1. Pr., BI 101-102. Spring. Diseases and pests of forest and shade 
trees from seedling to maturity. Pest damage to wood products will also be discussed. Field trip will 
emphasize major forest pest problems in Alabama. 


. GENERAL ENTOMOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., Bl 103. Spring, Summer, Introduction to the biology 


and diversity of insects. 


‚ INSECTS AFFECTING HUMANS, DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND WILDLIFE (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 1. Fall. 


Surveys insects, mites, ticks, spiders and other arthropods which attack man and domestic animals. 
Emphasis is given to recognition of pest species, their biology and role in transmiting disease agents of 
veterinary or public health importance. 

APPLIED ENTOMOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., ENT 304. Spring. Biology, economic importance and 
management of the more important insect pests in each of the various agricultural commodity groups. 


. ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF INSECT PEST MANAGEMENT (5). LEC. 5. Pr, ENT 405. Fall. An 


introduction to insect management tactics other than chemical insecticides 

ENTOMOLOGY INTERNSHIP (UP TO 5 HRS. PER QUARTER, 15 HRS. MAXIMUM.) COI, SU graded. 
Provides practical job experience under joint supervision of the intership advisor and appropriate state, 
federal or private agency. Training will prepare student for potential career employment. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS OR TOPICS (1-3). Pr., senior standing. A student can register for a total of not 
more than three hours credit 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Fall, Spring, Consideration of the biological aspects, 


life histories and control of insects. Not tor graduate credit for students in College of Agriculture depart- 
ments. 

TOXICOLOGY OF INSECTICIDES (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Winter. Toxic actions of insecticides; fórmula- 
tions, application methods and uses о! insecticides; research methods and uses of insecticides; re- 
search methods in insect toxicology; insecticide residues in relation to man and the environment. 
FOREST INSECTS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., ENT 304 or 502. Fall, even years. Principal insects of forests 
and forest products; their importance, taxonomy, bionomics and control. 


. IMMATURE FORMS OF INSECTS (5). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., ENT 304 or equivalent. Winter. Structure 


and identification of immature forms of insects; methods of collecting and preserving; development апа 
use of keys for classifying immature insects. 

GENERAL INSECT MORPHOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., ENT 304 or equivalent. Winter. Fotm and 
tunction in insects and related anthropods. Morphological characteristics used in insect identification is 
emphasized. 

INSECT IDENTIFICATION (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., ENT 304 or equivalent. Spring. Learn to use the tools 
ot the taxonomist to identify the more common insect families. A collection is required. Field trips will be 
taken. 

AQUATIC INSECTS (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., ENT 304. Winter. Biology and ecology of aquatic and 
semiaquatic insects. Focus of laboratory sessions is identification at family and generic levels with the 
emphasis on taxa in the Southeastern United States. Experience in collection and field techniques is 
provided. 








Family and Child Development 


Environmental Science (ENS) 


For information on this program refer to the description of the curriculum in the Interdepartmen- 
tal curricula section of the Bulletin. 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 
Protessors Bradbard, Head, Avery, Henton, Sollie, Turner and Vaughn 


Associate Professors Lamke, Lindholm, Mize, Pettit, Pittman, Salts, Smith and Waddell 
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Assistant Professors Giles, Goddard, Solheim and White 
Instructors Grover and Silvern 
FAMILY AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT (3). Human development as it is affected by the family and the 
family as it affects and Is affected by the environment. Prior credit for any other Family and Child Devel- 
opment course precludes credit for this course for majors only . 


. MANAGEMENT FOR CONSUMERS (4). Management of consumer resources, with emphasis on deci- 


sion-making and problem-solving skills over the lite cycle. 


. PRINCIPLES, THEORIES AND METHODS OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT (5), Introduction to the prin- 


ciples, theories and methods of human development. 

MATE SELECTION AND MARITAL INTERACTION (4). Analysis of courtship, mate selection and mari- 
tal interaction. Factors contributing to marital stability and success. 

CAREERS IN FAMILY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT (2). Introduces the range of career choices in the 
field of family and child development and the preparation needed to quality for them. Includes orientation 
to the department, 

EARLY AND MIDDLE CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., FCD 267. Physical, 
intellectual, social and emotional development of children trom early through middle childhood; familial 
influences on development and behavior. Laboratory experiences are required. 

HUMAN SEXUALITY THROUGHOUT THE FAMILY LIFE CYCLE (4). Pr., SOC 201 and PG 201, junior 
standing. Human sexuality from a life cycle perspective, with emphasis on developmental, familial and 
societal factors that influence individual sexuality, 

PATTERNS OF FAMILY INTERACTION (4). Pr., FCD 269. Current theories of family interaction includ- 
ing normal and deviant patterns and other effects. 


. RELATIONSHIP COMPETENCE (3). Pr., 269. An empirical examination о! the interpersonal competen- 


cies necessary for the development of successful dating and marital relationships. 


. INTRODUCTION TO MARRIAGE AND FAMILY THERAPY (4). Pr., FCD 269. A broad overview of the 


history, theory and application of marriage and family therapy. 
TECHNIQUES OF CHILD AND FAMILY INTERVIEWING (4). Pr., COI. Principles and techniques of 
interviewing and establishing a helping relationship with children and families. 


. CONSUMER AND THE MARKET (3). Pr. junior standing or COI. Management of family resources and 


consideration of alternatives available to families as consumers. Consumer problems, use о! information 
sources and analysis of laws protecting consumers . 

LABORATORY EXPERIENCES WITH YOUNG CHILDREN (3). LEC. 1, LAB, 6. Pr., FCD 267 and 301. 
Substantive lecture material and supervised participation in the Child Study Center preschool programs. 
(Required of all FCD majors.) 


. DAY CARE FOR CHILDREN (4). Pr., FCD 267, 301, junior standing or COI. An historical and theoretical 


study of day care with discussion o! multi-cultural programs, licensing standards and various patterns ol 
group and family day care service. Field assignment required. 


. LEARNING EXPERIENCES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN (4). LEC. 3, LAB 3. Pr., FCD 301 and 347. Theo: 


гебса! foundations and practical applications of programs and activities for young children. 


. EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING (1-6). TBA. COI. Independent work experience arranged. A. Child Study 


Center; B. Other approved placements. May be taken more than once. Total credit not to exceed six 
hours. 

UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH AND STUDY. (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED,) (1-5). May be repeated 
for a maximum of 5 credits. Pr., departmental approval of written application. Consent for enrollment is 
based on a written proposal outlining the proposed course of study. Students should consult the 
deparment for further information and approval forms. 

DIRECTED READING IN FAMILY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT. (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) (1-3), 
Pr., COI. May be repeated for a maximum of three credits. 

RECENT RESEARCH IN FAMILY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT (4). Pr., FCD 267, 301, Synthesis ot 
recent research in family and child development with emphasis on studies dealing with family influences 
on children. 





467. 


473. 


475. 


477. 


491. 


497. 


499. 


528. 


541. 


547. 


Finance 


. STUDY/TRAVEL IN FAMILY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT (2-8). Pr., junior standing апа COI, Course 


may be repeated for a maximum of 12 undergraduate credit. Concentrated study of family and child 
development in foreign locations aimed at greater understanding of the dynamics 0! child development 
and patterns of family life. Lectures presented at prearranged points. Papers required on selected 
phases of the course 

PARENT EDUCATION (4). Pr.. FCD 301. The principles of working with parents on both an individual 
and group basis. Laboratory experiences may be arranged. 

INFANT DEVELOPMENT (4). Pr.. FCD 267, 301 or equivalent. Intensive study of cognitive, social and 
physical aspects of development from conception to 30 months of age 

ADOLESCENT AND EARLY ADULT DEVELOPMENT (4). Pr., FCD 267, 301. The individual from ado- 
lescence through early adulthood, emphasizing familial influence on development and behavior. Field 
FAMILY AND AGING (4). Pr., FCD 306. The interactive nature of the aging process as it relates to the 
lamily and its older members with emphasis on the problems of health, finances, housing and leisure 
time. Laboratory experiences provided. 

HONORS THESIS (2-6). Pr., membership in University Honors Program; junior or senior standing in 
FCD. May be repeated three times for a maximum ol six credit hours. Thesis will be in the student's area 
of interes! and includes library research, field work, data analysis, scientific writing or other tasks related 
in advanced independent work. Open only to students in the Honors Program with the consent of the 
Honors Program Advisor. 

INTERNSHIP (5-15 HOURS IN A, B, C. D, E OR Р), Pr., Students must have a 2.0 GPA in all required 
FCD courses to enroll and applications for the internship must be submitted to the Internship Director 
three (3) quarters in advance ot the proposed internship quarter. No more than three (3) options may be 
taken for a total of twenty (20) credits. A. Social Services; B. Family and Child Development; C. Maternal 
and Child Health; D. Day Care; E. Parent Education; F. Aged; G. Family Economics. Internship arranged 
on individual basis, supervised by faculty in community agencies. hospitals, clinics, Child Study and 
Marriage and Family Therapy Centers. 

SEMINAR (2). Pr., junior or senior standing in FCD. May be repeated up to three times for a maximum о! 
six credit hours, A. Child Development; 8. Family Relations; C Consumer and Family Economics; D. 
Advanced Research. Advanced Research section requires 3.0 GPA in the major. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS (5). Pr., EC 202 and FCD 200 or COI. Consumption as an economic activity; 
theory of consumer choice. Consumer's role in the American economy; impact of various market struc: 
lures on the consumer; consumer protection; economic issues affecting the consumer. 


. FAMILIES AND SOCIAL POLICY (3). Pr., EC 202 and FCD 200 or COI. Investigation of the impact of 


consumer and family oriented laws and policies on individuals/families. Exploration of individualtamily 
involvement with public policy and legal resources as a means for realizing satistying lifestyles. 
FAMILY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., FCD 200 or COI. Family financial planning, including 
short-term money management, long-term planning, allocation of family resources and use o! credit. 
ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES (3). Pr., senior standing in the 
major or related field, FCD 301 or equivalent. Essential procedures for implementing programs for chil- 
dren and/or families. Topics include housing and equipment, finances and record-keeping, nutrition and 
health, staffing and community relations. 


- HOSPITALIZED CHILDREN ANO THEIR FAMILIES (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., senior standing in the 


major or related field, FCD 301 or equivalent. Theoretical principles and practical applications o! child life 
programming as it relates to the psychosocial needs of hospitalized children and their families. 


. GENDER ROLES AND CLOSE RELATIONSHIPS (3). A critical analysis o! women's and men's chang- 


ing roles in soaety. Effects of these changes on relationship development, marriage and the family. 


Finance (Fl) 
Professors Jahera, Head, Barth, Edmonds, Hand and Lloyd 
Associate Professors Hudson, McCord, Page, Pugh and Tole 
Assistant Professors Crutchley and Jensen 


A 2.0 GPA is required for enrollment in any Business course at the 300-level or above. This 
rule applies to both Business and non-Business students. 


320. 


323. 


RISK AND INSURANCE (5). Pr., FI 361. Essentials of risk management, with emphasis on the use of 
insurance in meeting these risks; including the characteristics of property, liability, lite and health insur- 
ance. 

REAL ESTATE (5). Pr., FI 361. Fundamental principles and practices as applied to the purchase, sale, 
lease, mortgage, title and management of real estate. 





Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 


340. PERSONAL FINANCE (5). Pr., junior standing. Plans for managing personal financial problems involv- 
ing insurance, housing, household budgeting. investments, personal and bank loans. credit and time 
buying, élc 

361. PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS FINANCE (5). Pr., AC 212 or 215, EC 202 or 301 and junior standing. 
Short-term, intermediate and long-term financing of business firms. 

362. SMALL BUSINESS FINANCE (5). Pr., Fl 361. Continuation of Fl 361 with emphasis on financial control, 
financial forecasting, investment decision-making, identification of sources of financing іп a small busi- 
ness environment. 

363. ADVANCED BUSINESS FINANCE (5). Pr., Fl 361 and MN 301. Continuation of FI 361 with emphasis on 
capital budgeting, cost of capital, growth , promotion and reorganization. 

367. MONEY MARKETS AND FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS (5). Рг., Fl 361. Structure and operation of com- 
mercial banks and other financial institutions and their role in the financing of business. 

400. STUDENT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM (1-10). Pr., junior standing and selection by the faculty committee. 
S-U graded. 

421. PROPERTY INSURANCE (5). Pr., Р! 320, The principles, uses and types of insurance with particular 
emphasis on fire, marine, automobile and casualty lines. 

422. LIFE INSURANCE (5). Pr., FI 320. The organization of the life insurance business and the various types 
ot contracts. 

423. REAL ESTATE FINANCE AND INVESTMENT (5). Pr., ЕІ 323 of COI. Analysis and evaluation of real 
estate investments. 

451. MULTINATIONAL FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., FI 361. The impact of various lax regulations, 

currency controls and exchange rates on the multinational firm, 

. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT: CASES AND COMPUTER APPLICATIONS (5), Pr., AC 311 and Р! 363. 

The analysis of complex financial management cases with computers. 

. INVESTMENTS (5). Pr., Fl 361, MN 301 and junior standing. Individual investment policies, investment 

institutions and types of investments available. 

. SECURITY ANALYSIS AND PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., AC 311, Fl 363 and 464. Analysis 

techniques and selection of securities to meet specific investment objectives, 

469. MANAGEMENT OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS (5). Pe., AC 311, FI 361 and 367. Concentration on 
internal operations of financial institutions, especially banks. 

470. HONORS READINGS (1-6). Pr., open only to persons in the University Honors Program and with con- 
sent of the student's Honors Advisor. 

471. UTILITY FINANCE (5). Pr., AC 311 or СО! and F1 363. An in-depth study of financial applications related 
to public utilities. 

472. HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., open only to persons in the University Honors Program and with consent of 
the student's Honors Advisor . 

490. SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-10). Pr., ЕІ 363 and senior standing. Advanced individual research and study 
in finance under guidance of a faculty member. S-U graded. 
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Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA) 


Professors Shell, Head, Bayne, Boyd, Davies, Duncan, Dunham, Grizzle, Grover, Hosking, 
Jensen, Lovell, Lovshin, Plumb, Rogers and Smitherman 
Associate Professors Brady, Masser, Phelps, Popma, Rouse and Wallace 
Assistant Professors DeVries, Maceina and Szedlmayer 

201. COMMERCIAL MARINE FISHERIES OF ALABAMA (3). Summer. Exploitation and biology of commer- 
cial vertebrates and invertebrates of Alabama and the adjoining Gull of Mexico. with emphasis on distri- 
bution, harvesting technology, processing and economic values. Laboratory exercises include Visits to 
local processing plants and a trawling expedition. Taught only at Dauphin Island Sea Lab. 

312. PRACTICAL FISH CULTURE (5). AS ARRANGED. Credit will be arranged for 3 months in a state or 
federal hatchery or in an approved commercial hatchery or on other phases of fish culture. All students 
wishing to take this course must obtain permission trom the head of the department. 

315. FISHERIES AND ALLIED AQUACULTURES INTERNSHIP (1-5). S-U graded. Discipline-related learn- 
ing while employed with cooperating private industry and state and federal agencies. 

393. UNDERGRADUATE SEMINAR (1). Fall. Consideration of various aspects of fisheries work, career op- 
tions as related to individual interests and curriculum planning. 

401. LIMNOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, В! 103 or COI. Spring. Biological, chemical and 
physical factors affecting aquatic life. 

402. FISH HEALTH MANAGEMENT (5). LEC, 4, LAB. 3. Pr., ВІ 103 or COI. Spring. Parasitic, bacterial and 
Viral diseases of fish and economically important crustacean and molluscan species. Emphasis on man- 
agement practices to control diseases. 


247 
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Fisheries and Allied Aquacullures 


. WATER QUALITY MANAGEMENT IN AQUACULTURE (5). LEC. 5. Pr., CH 203, 208 or COI, Fall 


Chemical and biological aspects of water quality are presented. Lectures stress tundamental concepls 
applicable to a number of water management fields. Special effort is made to develop relationships 
between water quality and fish culture and practical information on waler quality management is pre- 
sented. 


. MANAGEMENT OF AQUATIC FLORA IN FISHERIES AND AQUACULTURE (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6, Pr.. 


В! 102 or COI. Summer, odd years. The role of aquatic vegetation in fish production, its utilization and 
control. 


. HATCHERY MANAGEMENT | (5). Pr.. FAA 511. Winter. Warm-water fish seed production systems. 
. HATCHERY MANAGEMENT ІІ (5). LEC. 2, LAB. 9. Pr., FAA 454. Spring. Utilization of modern аф 


vances in induced and natural warm-water fish spawning 


. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN FISHERIES AND AQUACULTURES (1-5). Pr.. senior standing. A student can 


register tor a total of not more than five hours credit. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
COMMERCIAL AQUACULTURE (3). LEC. 3. Pr., В! 103. Winter. Status and potential of commercial 
aquatic farming in Alabama and the Southeastern United States; resources required for diversification o! 
agriculture through aquatic crops and their integration with traditional land crops, 


. CATFISH PRODUCTION (5). Summer, even years. Pr., В! 103 or COI. Principles and practices о! farm 


commercial catfish production. Offered as week-long short course at Auburn with preparatory reading 
and additional day field trip. 

ORGANIZATION, PROGRAMMING AND IMPLEMENTATION OF AQUACULTURAL EXTENSION (3) 
LEC, 1, LAB. 6. Pr., AEC 202 or equivalent. Summer. Concepts and practices pertaining to aquacultural 
extension organization, administration, program development and implementation in the U.S. and devel- 
oping countries. 

PRINCIPLES OF AQUACULTURE (5). LEG. 5. Pr., ВІ 103 and junior standing. Winter. Principles under- 
lying aquatic productivity and levels of management as demonstrated by present practices of fish culture 
around the world. 

MARINE AQUACULTURE (9). Pr., ZY 401, FAA 538 or ZY 538. Summer. An introduction to principles 
and technologies applied to the culture of commercially important marine organism. Offered only al the 
Gull Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, MS, 


. AQUACULTURAL PRODUCTION | (5), LEG. 3, LAB. B. Рг., BI 103. Spring. Farm organization and 


operation. Development of skills and attitudes of applied, practica! aquaculture emphasizing facility orga- 
nization and scheduling, equipment use, establishing fish pond populations and crop management in 
ponds and other culture facilities. 

AQUACULTURAL PRODUCTION lI (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 8. Pr., В! 103. Summer. Application and practice 
of aquacultural technology and management emphasizing fish health, nutrition, hatchery operations. 
water quality and general environmental management. 


‚ AQUACULTURAL PRODUCTION III (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 8. Pr., BI 103. Fall, Advanced field application of 


aquacultural practices emphasizing fish inventory, harvesting and transporting, pest management and 
aquacullural practices assessment. 

AQUACULTURE PRODUCTION IV (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., FAA 580, 521 and 522. Winter. Analysis 
and evaluation of yearly aquaculture production data and appraisal of the operations profitability. Execu- 
tion and presentation of an annual aquaculture work plan based on yearly Culture expenses. 


. POND CONSTRUCTION (5). LEC. 2, LAB. 9. Fall. Principles and practice of site selection, design and 


construction of aquacullural facilities with emphasis on ponds. 


. MANAGEMENT OF SMALL IMPOUNDMENTS (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., В! 103, Spring. Consideration of 


the species of fish used in management of small impoundments, species balance, population balance 
analysis. methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renovation of old impoundments and related 
problems of water management. 


FISHERIES BIOLOGY (3). Pr., ВІ 103. Winter. Introduction to vital statistics o! fish populations. 


. GENERAL ICHTHYOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., В! 103. Fall. Survey of functional morphology, 


classification and distribution of fishes. Introduction to faunistic literature of North America and the world. 
identification of fishes from the Gulf of Mexico and North American fresh waters. 


. FISHERIES BIOLOGY LABORATORY (2). LAB. 6. Pr., FAA 537 or COI. Winter. Lab exercises in sam- 


pling, oe Precision, accuracy) population estimation, age, growth, mortality and population dynamics 


. MARINE FISHERIES MANAGEMENT (6). Pr., COI. Summer, An overview of practical marine fishery 


management problems. Offered only al the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, MS. 


. MARINE ICHTHYOLOGY (9). Pr., ZY 306, FAA 538 or ZY 538, and/or COI. Summer, General back- 


ground in the biology of marine fishes. Emphasis placed on the principles involved in the classification 
and taxonomy of manne and estuarine fishes. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, 
Ocean Springs. MS. 





Foreign Languages and Literatures 


560. PROFESSIONAL AND RESEARCH ORIENTATION (3). LEC. 3. Pr... senior standing. Fall. Concepts of 
professionalism, professional athics, technical writing, research design and operations. 


Foreign Languages and Literatures 
Professors Alvarez, Escarpanter, Henkels, Madrigal and Spencer 
Associate Professors Glaze, Head, Buck, Latimer, Millman, Morris, Nadar and Torrejón, 

Assistant Professors Gramberg, Katainen, Kuntz, Mazaheri, Mitrevski, Pozin, Raby and Weigel 

It is to the advantage of students to begin foreign language at the highest possible level 
because by so doing they can gain college credits through advanced placement. On the basis 
of the Foreign Language Department's evaluation of their previous foreign language training 
and/or test scores, they may enter the second, third or fourth quarter course in a language. If 
they make a grade of C or higher, they will receive 10, 15 or 20 hours, respectively (5 credit 
hours for the course and 5, 10 and 15 hours, respectively, for advanced placement). If students 
are well enough prepared, they may enter at a level higher than the fourth quarter, but they will 
not receive more than 15 hours through advanced placement. 

It they do not earn atleasta C, they will not be granted advanced placement credit. They may 
then enter the language ata lower level, re-enter at the same level or attempt another approved 
language. Credits earned through advanced placement may be applied toward graduation as 
well as toward foreign language requirements in various curricula. 

While eligible for advanced placement as indicated above, students who are native speakers 
in a foreign language may begin courses in that language only at the 300-level or higher - 
excluding conversation courses altogether - if they have received substantial academic prepa- 
ration in that same language (such as the French Baccalaureat, the German Abitur, the Span- 
ish Bachillerato or higher). 

Students who are either foreign or U.S. ethnic native speakers in a foreign language, but with 
minimal or limited academic preparation therein, may begin courses in that language only at 
the 200-level or higher. If special situations arise, such as foreign language learning through 
extensive residence abroad, the advisor for the specific language involved will make an appro- 
priate entry level determination, within the framework of these guidelines, upon request of the 
Instructor in whose class the student is enrolled. 

In following courses, the (*) denotes the course carries five quarter hours of credit only when 
taken in the Auburn Abroad Program. 

LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY, INTERNSHIPS AND HONORS COURSES 

177-178. READING PROFICIENCY IN RUSSIAN. (3). Pr. FL 177 for FL 178 or COI. Winter, Spring. Primarily 
for graduate students, who should consult their advisors for specific departmental language require- 
ments. FL 178 channels students into their field of study, e.g., humanities, socia! sciences and sciences. 
May not be used to satisfy undergraduate language requirements. S-U grade only. 

391. LYRIC DICTION PROFICIENCY IN FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN. (3). Winter. Stress on phonetics and 
prosody. Primarily tor undergraduate students in music seeking technical control of lyric diction and 
prosody in French, German and Italian. May be used for foreign language students for elective credit 
only. This course does not substitute for the three quarters of foreign language required for the Bachelor 
of Music degree. May be repeated without credit 

470. HONORS READING AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program: junior 
or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the Honors 
Program with the consent of the Honors Program Advisor. 

471. HONORS THESIS. (3-6). A requirement for the honors student. Directed readings and research termi- 
nating in a thesis. May be repeated once for a maximum о! six hours credit. 

499. FOREIGN LANGUAGE INTERNATIONAL TRADE INTERNSHIP (1-6). Pr., junior standing and COI. 
Specific number of hours and applicability toward major to be determined in consultation with the advisor. 
May be repeated for a maximum of six credits. 

501. DIRECTED READINGS (1-5). Directed readings in literature writen by women, excluding American and 
English authors. 

502. SEMINAR ON WOMEN AUTHORS (3). Seminar on women authors, excluding American and English 
writers, 


LATIN (LN) 


101-102-103. FIRST YEAR LATIN 1141 (5-5-5). LN 101 pr. for 102; LN 102 pr. for LN 103, Fundamentals of 
rere skills stressed Ae iius c emphasis on reading, including selections Irom ancient 
authors. 


Foreign Languages and Literatures 


201-202-203. SECOND YEAR LATIN I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr.. LN 103 or equivalent, LN 201 pr. for 202: LN 202 pr 
for 203.Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental consent or when course olterings 
so require. Review of Latin grammar and syntax and survey of Latin literature through selected readings 
of authors primarily from the Golden and Silver Ages, 80 B.C. - ca. 140 A.D. 


FRENCH (FR) 

101-102-103. FIRST YEAR FRENCH 1-4! (5-5-5). FR 101 pr. for 102; FR 102 pr. for 103. Fundamentals of 
French; language skills stressed with progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to French civili- 
zation. 

111-112, READING PROFICIENCY IN FRENCH. (3). Pr., FR 111 for FR 112 or CO}. Winter and Spring. 
Primarily for graduate students, who should consult their advisors for specific departmental language 
requirements. FR 112 channels students into their field of study, e.g., humanities, social sciences and 
sciences. May not be used to satisfy undergraduate language requirements. S-U grade only. 

220. FRENCH PHONETICS AND PRONUNCIATION (1) Pr., FR 101 or equivalent. Introduction to French 
phonetics and practice in basic French pronunciation pattems. 

201-202-203. SECOND YEAR FRENCH I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., FR 103 or equivalent, FR 201 pr. tor 202; FR 202 
pr. for 203. Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental consent or when course olfer- 
ings so require. Language skills stressed; structural review and composition; reading in French literature; 
exposure to French civilization. 

301. FRENCH CONVERSATION (3 OR 5 *). Pr., FR 203 or equivalent. Fall. Practice in spoken, everyday 
French, based on texts and situations concerning contemporary life especially in France. May be re- 
pealed once for credit but counted only once toward a major. 

302. FRENCH COMPOSITION (3 OR 5 *). Pr.. FR 203 or equivalent. Winter. Practice in writing letters, brief 
articles, themes and reports, based on original composition and on translation. May be repeated once tor 
credit but counted only once toward a major. 

303. FRENCH CIVILIZATION (3). Pr., FR 203 or equivalent. Spring. Consideration of topical aspects of the 
cultural heritage of France, as reflected in present day life patterns, traditions and institutions. 

304. FRENCH PHONETICS AND DICTION (3 OR 5 *), Pr., FR 203 or equivalent. Spring. Basic principles of 
French phonetics and diction through sound recognition, discrimination and intensive practice. 

311, SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE | (3 OR 5 "). Pr., FR 203 or equivalent. Fall, Readings in French 
literature from the Middle Ages through the 18th century with particular emphasis on the 17th and 18th 
centunes. 

312. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE |І (3 OR 5 "). Pr.. FR 203 or equivalent. Winter. Readings in 
French literature from the 19th and 20th centuries. 

321. BUSINESS FRENCH (3). Pr., FR 203 or equivalent, Intensive practice in preparing commercial corre- 
spondence and reading contracts, agreements and related documents in French. Emphasis will be 
placed on the acquisition of a business-oriented vocabulary. 

331. SPECIAL TOPICS IN FRENCH LITERATURE CULTURE OR LANGUAGE (3 OR 5**). Pr., FR 203 or 
equivalent. Focus on special aspects of French literature or culture along with social, political, intellectual 
issues and cultural reflections or an in-depth study of French syntax, morphology or phonetics. The 
specific focus will be announced at least one quarter prior to its being scheduled. May be repeated once 
for credit. 

402. ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND STYLISTICS (3). Pr., FR 302 and three other 300-level French courses 
or equivalent. Practice in writing and analyzing French texts, with emphasis given to advanced grammar 
topics and stylistics. 

404. TRANSLATION (3). Pr., FR 302 and three other 300-level French courses or equivalent. Techniques 
and problems of English-French and French-English translation. 

421. FRENCH FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE (4). Pr., FR 321 or equivalent. Continues topics in FL 329. 
Practical exercises in preparing and translating trade correspondence and documents in French, as well 
as assigned group work and case studies under simulated real-life pressures. 

431. ADVANCED TOPICS IN FRENCH LITERATURE, CULTURE OR LANGUAGE (3). Pr., four 300-level 
French courses or equivalent. Advanced aspects of French literature or culture along with social, political 
and intellectual issues and cultura! aspects of texts. May be repeated once for credit. 

432. INDEPENDENT WORK IN FRENCH (3 OR 5 *). Pr., four 300-level French courses or equivalent. Di- 
rected study in area of special interest, for the superior student in French. May be repeated once for credit. 

433. FRENCH CONTINUING CONVERSATION (1). Pr., FR 301 and 302 or equivalent. Continuing practice 
in spoken French to maintain and upgrade proficiency while completing other requirements for gradua- 
lion. May not be counted foward a major, but may be repeated once for credit. 

434. FRENCH CONTINUING COMPOSITION (1). Pr., FR 301 and 302 or equivalent. Continuing practice in 
written French to maintain and upgrade proficiency while completing other requirements for graduation. 
May not be counted toward a major, but may be repeated once for credit. 





Foreign Languages and Literatures 
GERMAN (GR) 


101-102-103. FIRST YEAR GERMAN I-II-III (5-5-5). LEC, 4, LAB. 2 GR 101 pr. to 102; 102 pr. to 103. 


Fundamentals of German. Stress on language skills, with progressive emphasis on conversation. Expo- 
sure to Germanic civilization. 


311-112. READING PROFICIENCY IN GERMAN. (3). Pr.. GR 111 for 112 or COI. Winter and Spring. Prima: 


rily Юг graduate students, who should consult their advisors for specific departmental language require- 
ments. GR 112 channels students into their fields of study, e.g.: humanities, social sciences and sci- 
ences. May not be used to satisfy undergraduate language requirements. S-U grade only. 


201-202-203. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN I-II-III (4-4-4). Pr., GR 103 or equivalent. GR 201 pr. to 202; 202 pr. 
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499. 


to 203. Exceptions to the sequence may be granted by departmental consent or when course offerings 
so require, Stress on language skills; structural review and composition; readings in German literature 
and exposure to German civilization. 

BEGINNING GERMAN COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION (3). Pr., GR 203. Fall. Concentration on 
writing and speaking skills. Review of selected segments of grammar. 

INTERMEDIATE GERMAN COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION (3). Pr., GR 301 or COI. Winter. 
Further development of writing and speaking skills. Continued review of selected segments of grammar 
ADVANCED GERMAN COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION (3). Pr., GR 302 or COI, Spring. Inten- 
sive practice and refinement of writing and speaking skills. Strategies of vocabulary acquisition and 
retention. 

CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION | (3). Pr GR 203. Fall. Social, political and cultural history of Germany 
from the Germanic tribes to 1918. 

CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION 11 (3). Pr.. GR 203. Winter. Social, political and cultural history of Ger- 
many from 1918 to the present. 

INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE (3). Pr., GR 203 or equivalent. Spring. Basic literary genres and 
major figures in German literature. Familiarization with literary methodologies and bibliographical tools. 
SEMINAR IN GERMAN LITERATURE (3). Pr., GR 201 or equivalent. Summer. Readings in German 
literature from selected periods. Normally offered in Summer only 

BUSINESS GERMAN (3 or 5 *). Pr., GR 303 or equivalent. Intensive practice in preparing commercial 
correspondence and reading contracts, agreements and related documents in German. Emphasis will 
be placed on the acquisition of a business-oriented vocabulary. 


. GERMAN FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE (3 or 5 *), Pr., GR 401 or equivalent. Practice in handling, 


preparing and translating international trade correspondence and documents in German. Development 
of case studies and other realistic international trade group work in German and English, under simu- 
lated real-life pressures. 

SELECTED TOPICS IN GERMAN LITERATURE, LANGUAGE AND CULTURE (3). Pr., lour 300-level 
German courses. May be repeated for credit when topic changes. 

INDEPENDENT WORK IN GERMAN (3 or 5 *). Pr., at least one 400-level German course and COI. 
Directed study in area of special interest for the superior student in German. May be repeated once for 
credit. 

GERMAN CONTINUING CONVERSATION (1). Pr., tour 300-level German courses, including GR 301, 
302, 303 or equivalent. Continuing practice in spoken German to maintain and upgrade proficiency while 
completing other requirements for graduation. May be repeated once for credit, but counted only once 
toward a major. 

GERMAN CONTINUING COMPOSITION (1). Pr., four 300-level German courses, including GR 301, 
302, 303 or equivalent. Continuing practice in writlen German to maintain and upgrade proficiency while 
completing other requirements for graduation. May be repealed once for credit, but counted only once 
toward a major. 

GERMAN CLASSICISM (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent, Altemate Fall. Consider- 
ation, analysis and criticism of German writing of the classical period. 

GERMAN ROMANTICISM (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. Alternate Winter. Con- 
sideration, analysis and criticism of German Romantic writing. 

GERMAN REALISM AND NATURALISM (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. Alter- 
nate Spring. Consideration, analysis and criticism of German writing of Realism and Naturalism. 


. GERMAN DRAMA (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. Alternate Fall. Consideration, 


analysis and criticism of selected German theater. 
20TH-CENTURY GERMAN LITERATURE (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent, Alter- 
nate Winter. Consideration, analysis and criticism of selected German prose prior to 1945. 


‚ CONTEMPORARY GERMAN LITERATURE (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent, Al- 


ternate Spring. Consideration, analysis and criticism of selected German writing since 1945. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE INTERNATIONAL TRADE INTERNSHIP IN GERMAN (1-6). Pr., junior standing 
and COI. Specific number of hours and applicability toward major to be determined in consultation with 
the advisor. May be repeated lor a maximum of six credits. 
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ITALIAN (IT) 

101-102-103, FIRST YEAR ITALIAN HIII (5-5-5), LEC. 4, LAB. 2. IT 101 pr. to 102; 102 pr. to 103. Funda» 
mentals of Italian. Language skills stressed (comprehension, reading, oral and written communication, 
grammar). Exposure to Italian culture and civilization 

201-202-203. SECOND YEAR ITALIAN 1-1-4! (6-5-5) LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr.. IT 103 or equivalent. IT 201 pr. to 
202; 202 pr. to 203. (Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental consent or when 
course offerings so require.) Stress on language skills; structural review and composition; readings in 
Italian literature and exposure to Italian culture and civilization. 

275. INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN CULTURE (3). Intensive exposure to Italian culture from Roman times to 
the present, as reflected in Italy's history. literature, arts and political development. Emphasis on the 
social, artistic, spiritual and political lorces that shaped Italian culture and its contribution to world cul- 
tures. Guest lectures. 

399. SPECIAL TOPICS IN ITALIAN (1-5). Supplementary instruction Concurrent with experience in some field 
of Italian language, literature and culture. Credit evaluation determined by the Italian faculty on the basis 
of appropriateness and intensity of the activity. A written report or a test is required. May be repeated for 
a maximum of 10 hours. 


PORTUGUESE (PT) 

101-102-103. FIRST YEAR PORTUGUESE I-II-III (5-5-5). PT 101 pr. to 102; 102 pr. to 103. Fundamentals ot 
Portuguese. Stress on language skills; progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to Luso-Brazil- 
lan civilization. 

201-202-203. SECOND YEAR PORTUGUESE I-II-IIl (5-5-5). Pr., PT 103 or equivalent. PT 201 pr, to 202; 202 
pr. to 203. Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental consent or when course offer- 
ings so require. Stress on language skills; structural review and composition; readings in Luso-Brazilian 
literature. Exposure to Luso-Brazilian civilization. 


RUSSIAN (RU) 

101-102-103. FIRST YEAR RUSSIAN 1-11-11 (5-5-5). RU 101 pr. to 102; 102 pr. 103. Fundamentals of Rus- 
sian. Stress on language skills; progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to Russian civilization 

111-112, BEGINNING RUSSIAN FOR READING COMPREHENSION I-II (3-3). RU 111 or equivalent, pr. 1o 
112. Not open to students who have completed RU 101-103 or above. Exceptions may be granted by 
departmental consent. Emphasis on acquiring reading skills in Russian. Reading from contemporary 
Soviet print media. 

201-202-203, SECOND YEAR RUSSIAN 1-11-11! (5-5-5). Pr., RU 103 or equivalent. RU 201 рг. to 202; 202 pr. 
to 203. Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental consent or when course offerings 
ѕо require. Stress on language skills; structural review and composition. Readings in Russian literature: 
continued exposure to Russian civilization. 

274. INTRODUCTION TO RUSSIAN CULTURE (in English) (5). Intensive exposure to Russian culture from 
the 10th century ta the Revolution , as reflected in the fine arts and literature. Emphasis on geographic, 
social, artistic, spiritual and political forces in the shaping of Russian culture and its contribution to world 
cultures. Frequent guest lecturing by faculty from other departments. 

275. INTRODUCTION TO SOVIET CULTURE (in English) (5). Intensive introduction to Soviet culture from 
the Revolution to the present, as reflected in the fine arts and literature. Emphasis on the social, artistic, 
spiritual and political forces in the shaping of Soviet culture. Frequent quest lecturing by faculty from 
related departments and programs. 

301. RUSSIAN CONVERSATION (3). Pr.. RU 203 or equivalent. Practice in spoken Russian, based on read- 
ing of literary texts and on situations concerning contemporary life in the Soviet Union. 

302. RUSSIAN COMPOSITION (3). Pr.. RU 203 or equivalent. Practice in writing letters, brief articles, themes 
and reports, based on original compositions, literary texts and other topics. 

303. RUSSIAN CIVILIZATION (3). Pr., RU 203 or equivalent. Review of the cultural heritage of the Russian 
language as reflected in literature and folklore. 

351. RUSSIAN LITERATURE FROM 1820-1860 IN TRANSLATION (3). Literary history of the penod: se- 

lected works by Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Goncharov, Turgenev. 

. RUSSIAN LITERATURE FROM 1860-1917 IN TRANSLATION (3). Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Chekhov. 

. SOVIET RUSSIAN LITERATURE FROM 1917 TO THE PRESENT IN TRANSLATION (3). Analysis and 

criticism of literary movements and selected writers. 

399. SPECIAL TOPICS IN RUSSIAN (1-5). Supplementary instruction concurrent with experience in some 
field of Russian language, literature and culture. Credit evaluation determined by the Russian faculty on 
the basis of appropriateness and intensity of the activity. A written report or a test is required. May be 
repeated (ог a maximum of 10 hours. 
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SPANISH (SP) 


101-102-103. FIRST YEAR SPANISH I-II-Ili (5-5-5). SP 101 pr. to 102; 102 pr. to 103. Fundamentals of 


Spanish. Language skills stressed with progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to Hispanic 
civilization 


201-202-203, SECOND YEAR SPANISH 1-11-11 (4-4-4). Pr., SP 103 or equivalent. SP 201 pr. to 202; 202 pr. 
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to 203. Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental consent or when course offerings 
50 require. Language skills stressed; structural review and composition; reading in Spanish literature: 
exposure to Hispanic civilization. 


. SPANISH PHONETICS (3). Pr., SP 202 or equivalent. Training in practical phonetics with specific 


course matenals determined by the needs of the students. 

SPANISH SYNTAX (3). Pr.. SP 203 or equivalent. Sentence structure in Spanish emphasizing the inter- 
relationship among the various parts. 

SPANISH CONVERSATION (3 OR 5 *). Рг., SP 301 or equivalent. Intensive practice in the spoken 
language, with simultaneous review of vocabulary and structure. May be repeated once for credit but 
counted only once toward a major. 


. SPANISH COMPOSITION (3 OR 5"). Pr., SP 302 or equivalent. Practice in writing letters, brief articles, 


themes and reports, based on original composition and translation. May be repeated once for credit but 
counted only once toward a major. 

INTRODUCTION TO HISPANIC LITERATURE (3). Pr., SP 303, 304. Literary genres, rhetorica! figures 
and other literary terms to be applied to the analysis of Spanish and Spanish American texts. 
SPANISH-AMERICAN COMMUNITY DIALOGUE (3). Pr., SP 303 or 304. Practical Spanish for Ameri- 
can public safety personnel with emphasis on learning key phrases useful when handling situations 
involving authoritative intent, cooperation or offering of assistance. Medical and legal terminology includ- 
ing specific vernacular and idiom variations. Offering Spring, odd years. 


. SEMINAR IN ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION (3 or 5 *). Pr., SP 303, 304 or 


equivalent. Summer. Intensive practice in composition and conversation through original and directed 
themes as well as through oral presentations. May be repeated once for credit. 

SPANISH CIVILIZATION I (3). Pr., SP 303, 304 or equivalent. Alternate Fall. Intensive exposure to the 
culture of Spain up to 1700 as reflected in the fine arts and literature. Emphasis on geographic, historical, 
social, artistic, spiritual and polifical forces in Spanish civilization and its contribution to world cultures. 
SPANISH CIVILIZATION Ii (3). Pr., SP 303, 304 or equivalent. Alternate Winter. Intensive exposure to 
the culture of Spain from 1700 to 1900, as reflected in the fine arts and literature. Emphasis on geo- 
graphic, historical, social, artistic, spiritual and political forces in Spanish civilization and its contribution to 
world cultures. 

SPANISH CIVILIZATION 111 (3). Pr.. SP 303, 304. Intensive exposure to the culture of Spain from 1900 to 
the present, as relfected in the fine arts and literature. Emphasis on geographic, historical. social. artistic, 
spiritual and political forces in Spanish civilization and its contribution to world cultures, 

SPANISH AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ! (3). Pr., SP 303. 304 or equivalent. Alternate Fall. Intensive 
exposure to the culture of pre-Colombian Spanish America to Independence as reflected in the fine arts 
arid literature. Emphasis on geographic, historical, social, artistic, spiritual and political forces in Spanish 
American civilization and its contribution to world cultures. 

SPANISH AMERICAN CIVILIZATION Ii (3). Pr., SP 303, 304 or equivalent. Alternate Winter. Intensive 
exposure to the culture of Spanish America from Independence to the 20th century as reflected in the 
fine arts and literature. Emphasis on geographic, historical, social, artistic, spiritual and political forces in 
Spanish American civilization and its contribution to world cultures. 

SPANISH AMERICAN CIVILIZATION III (3). Pr., SP 303, 304 or equivalent. Alternate Spring. Intensive 
exposure to the culture of contemporary Spanish America as reflected in the fine arts and literature 
Emphasis on geographic, historical, social, artistic, spiritual and political forces in Spanish American 
Civilization and its contribution to world cultures. 

SEMINAR IN HISPANIC CIVILIZATION (3 or 5 **). Pr., SP 303, 304 or equivalent. Summer. An intensive 
study of an aspect of Hispanic civilization. Students taking the course abroad will also visit sites and 
museums in the country of residence. May be repeated for credit. 


. BUSINESS SPANISH (3). Pr., SP 303, 304 or equivalent. Intensive practice in commercial terminology 


in Spanish. Emphasis will be placed on the acquisition of a business-oriented vocabulary. 

SPANISH FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE (3). Pr., SP 320 or equivalent. Practice in handling, preparing 
and translating international trade correspondence and documents in Spanish. Development of case 
studies and other realistic international trade group work in Spanish. 


. COMMERCIAL SPANISH TRANSLATION (3). Pr., SP 303, 304 or equivalent. Spring. The problems and 


to commercial translation emphasizing the primary areas in which translations are most 
used: business letter, export-import documentation and conversation. 


_ SEMINAR IN PRACTICAL PHONETICS (3 or 5 `). Pr., SP 301 or 302 or equivalent. Advanced training 


in practical phonetics with specific course assignments determined by needs of students. May be re- 
peated once for credit. 
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408. SPANISH CONTINUING CONVERSATION (1). Pr SP 301 or 302 or equivalent. Continuing practice in 
spoken Spanish to maintain and upgrade proficiency while completing other requirements for gradua- 
tion. May be repeated once for credit. 

409. SPANISH CONTINUING COMPOSITION (1). Pr., SP 301 or 302 or equivalent. Continuing practice in 
written Spanish to maintain and upgrade proficiency while completing other requirements tor graduation. 
May be repeated once for credit, but counted only once toward a major. 

410. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE TO 1700 (3). Pr., SP 305 or equivalent. Alternate Fall. Develop- 
ment of Spanish literature from its beginnings through the Golden Age (1700). 

411. SURVEY OF MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE (3). Pr.. SP 305 ог equivalent, Altemate Winter. Pan- 
orama of Spanish literature between 1700 and 1900. 

412. SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE (3). Pr.. SP 305 or equivalent. Altemate 
Spring. Panorama of the development of contemporary Spanish literature trom the Generation о! '98 to 
the present. 

413. SURVEY OF SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE I (3). Pr., SP 305 or equivalent. Alternate Fall. Pan- 
orama of Spanish American literature from the discovery of America to Modemism. 

414. SURVEY OF SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE II (3). Pr., SP 305 or equivalent. Panorama of Span- 
ish American literature from Modernism to Vanguardism. 

415. SURVEY OF SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE Ii! (3). Pr.. SP 305 or equivalent. Panorama o! Span- 
ish-American literature from Vanguardism to the present. 

418. SEMINAR IN HISPANIC LITERATURE (3 or 5 *), Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 
Readings in Hispanic literature from selected genres, authors, periods or movements. May be repeated 
once for credit. 

499. INTERNATIONAL TRADE INTERNSHIP IN SPANISH (1-6). Pr. junior standing and COL. 


CHINESE (CN) 

101-102-103. FIRST YEAR CHINESE IIi-II (5-5-5), CN 101 рг. for 102; 102 lor 103, Fundamentals о! Chi» 
nese. Stresson language Skills, with progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to Chinese civili- 
zation 

201-202-203. INTERMEDIATE CHINESE (11-11 (5-5-5), Pr, CN 103 or equivalent. CN 201 рг, for 202; 202 pr. 
for 203. Stress on language skills; structural review and composition; readings in Chinese literature and 
exposure to Chinese civilization. 

284. INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPORARY CHINESE CULTURE (in English) (3), Emphasis on geo- 
graphic, social, artistic and spiritual forces in contemporary Chinese culture. 

285. INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE CIVILIZATION (in English) (3). Emphasis on literature and arts. 


JAPANESE (JP) 


101-102-103, FIRST YEAR JAPANESE (-ll-Iil (5-5-5). JP 101 pr. for 102; 102 pr. for 103. Fundamentals ol 
Japanese. Stress on language skills, wilh progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to Japanese 
civilization. 

201-202-203. SECOND YEAR JAPANESE I-II-III (5-5-5), Pr., JP 103 or equivalent. JP 201 рг, to 202; 202 pr. 
to 203. Stress on language skills; structural review and composition, readings in Japanese literature and 
exposure to Japanese culture and civilization. 


FRENCH (FR) ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 

521. FRENCH FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE (4). Pr., FR 321 or equivalent. Practice in handling, prepanng 
and translating international trade correspondence, documents and related legal procedures in French, 
Development of case studies and other international trade group work in French and in English, under 
simulated real-life pressures. 

531. SEMINAR IN FRENCH LITERARY GENRES AND MOVEMENTS (4 or 5°), Pr., four 300-level French 
courses or equivalent. Selected readings in French literary genres or movements. 

532. SEMINAR IN ADVANCED LANGUAGE SKILLS (4 or 5 *). Pr., four 300-level French courses or equiva- 
lent. Practice in writing and speaking French. Exercises include compositions and exposés. May be 
repeated for credit, 


SPANISH (SP) ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 

501. SEMINAR ON CONVERSATION AND PHONETICS (3). Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equiva- 
lent. May be repeated once for credit, but tor no more than six hours total tor SP 501 and 511 together 
Advanced training in Spanish conversation and phonetics with specific course materials determined by 
needs of students. 

502, SEMINAR ON COMPOSITION AND STYLISTICS (3). Pr., tour 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent 
May be repeated once for credit, but for no more than six hours total for SP 502 and 512 together 
Advanced training in Spanish composition and stylistics with specific course materials determined by 
needs of students. 
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ABROAD SEMINAR ON CONVERSATION AND PHONETICS (3). Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses 
or equivalent. May be repeated once for credit, but for no more than six hours total for SP 501 and 511 
together. Advanced training in Spanish conversation and phonetics with specific course materials deter- 
mined by needs of students. Course only offered through Auburn University Study Abroad Programs. 

ABROAD SEMINAR ON COMPOSITION AND STYLISTICS (3). Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or 
equivalent. May be repeated once for credit, but for no more than six hours total for SP 502 and 512 
together. Advanced training in Spanish composition and stylistics with specific course materials deter- 
mined by needs o! students. Course only offered through Auburn University Study Abroad Programs. 


COURSES OFFERED ONLY IN AUBURN - ABROAD (FRANCE) (FR) 


. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH CONVERSATION (5). Pr., FR 103 or equivalent or approval of French Advi- 


sor, Summer. Intensive practice in the spoken language with simultaneous review of vocabulary and 
structure. May be repeated once for credit. When combined with FR 229 can count toward the major or 
minor in lieu of FR 221. 


. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION (5). Pr.. FR 103 or equivalent or approval 


of French Advisor. Summer. Intensive review ot French grammar, with emphasis on problem areas and 
written practice. May be repeated once for credit. When combined with FR 228 can count toward the 
major or minor in leu of FL 221 

FRENCH CIVILIZATION (5). Pr., FR 203 or equivalent. Summer. Consideration of selected aspects of 
French civilization in the light of historical cultural developments. 


‚ ADVANCED FRENCH CIVILIZATION (5). Pr., tour 300-level French courses or equivalent. Summer. An 


in-depth study of French civilization, with emphasis on historical, political and cultural influences. May be 
repeated lor credit. 


COURSES OFFERED ONLY IN AUBURN - ABROAD (GERMANY) (GR) 

INTENSIVE GERMAN LANGUAGE (5). Summer. Introduction to German. Basic German grammar and 
conversation. May be substituted for GR 103. 
INTERMEDIATE GERMAN (5). Pr., GR 103 or equivalent or approval of German Advisor, Summer. 
Grammar, conversation and reading. Intensive practice in German with simultaneous review of vocabu- 
lary and structure. Does not substitute for GR 201, 202 or 203, but may count toward the major or minor 
in German. 


. GERMAN CONVERSATION (5). Pr., GR 203 or COI. Summer. Practice in spoken, everyday German, 


based on texts and situations concerning contemporary lite in Germany or other German-speaking coun- 
tries. 


. GERMAN COMPOSITION (5). Pr., GR 203 or COI. Summer. Practice in writing letters, brief articles, 


themes and reports based on original composition and translation. 


COURSES OFFERED IN GERMANY (GR) 
GERMAN CONVERSATION — GERMANY (5). Pr., GR 253 or equivalent. Practice in spoken everyday 
German, based on texts and situations concerning contemporary life in Germany or other German» 
speaking countries. 
GERMAN COMPOSITION — GERMANY (5). Pr., GR 253 or equivalent. Practice in writing letters, bnef 
articles, themes and reports based on original compositions. 
MODERN GERMANY — GERMANY (5). Pr. GR 253 or equivalent. Political and economic development 
of Germany since 1945. 


. ADVANCED CONVERSATION — GERMANY (5). Pr., GR 257 or equivalent. Discussions based on 


ulilization of television news broadcasts and documentaries. 
ADVANCED COMPOSITION — GERMANY (5). Pr., GR 258 or equivalent. Practice in writing business 
letters and other forms of business communications, 


. GERMAN CURRENT AFFAIRS — GERMANY (5). Pr., GR 259 or equivalent. Discussions and reports 


on current affairs using a variety of newspapers and journals, 

COURSES OFFERED ONLY IN AUBURN - ABROAD (RUSSIA) (RU) 
INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION (5). Pr., RU 103 or equivalent or COI. Intensive practice 
in the spoken language with simultaneous review of vocabulary and structure. 

SEMINAR IN RUSSIAN CIVILIZATION (5). Pr., RU 103 or equivalent or COI. Intensive study of Russian 
civilization. Students will visit art museums, cultural events and historical sites in Russia. 


_ SEMINAR IN BUSINESS RUSSIAN (5). Pr., RU 203 or equivalent. Intensive study of the fundamentals 


of business-oriented language to enable students to read and prepare commercial documents in Russia. 
SEMINAR IN TRANSLATION OF TECHNICAL RUSSIAN (5). Pr., RU 203 or equivalent or COI. Famil- 
iarizes students with technically-oriented vocabulary and terminology. 

COURSES OFFERED ONLY IN AUBURN - ABROAD (SPANISH) (SP) 


. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH CONVERSATION (57). Pr., SP 103 or equivalent or approval of Spanish 


Advisor. Summer. Intensive practice in the spoken language with simultaneous review of vocabulary and 
structure. May be repeated once for credit but counted only once toward the major, 
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. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION (57). Рг., SP 103 or equivalent or ap» 


proval of Spanish advisor. Summer. Intensive review of Spanish grammar. with emphasis on problem 
areas and written practice. May be repealed ance lor credit bul counted only once toward the major 
SEMINAR IN SPANISH CIVILIZATION (57). Pr., SP 303, 304 or equivalent. Summer. Intensive study of 
Spanish civilization through Spanish art . Students will visit various art museums іп Spain. May be re- 
peated for credit. 

SEMINAR IN BUSINESS SPANISH (3-5*). Pr., SP 303, 304 of equivalent. Summer. Intensive study of 
the specialized spoken arid written business terminology of Spanish. Emphasis on practical usage 
through direct contact with the Hispanic business environment. May be taken as substitution tor SP 320. 
with consent of advisor. 

SEMINAR IN SPANISH FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE (3-5"). Pr., SP 320 or 330 or equivalent. Sum- 
mer. Intensive study in handling, preparing and translating international trade correspondence and docu- 
ments in Spanish, Emphasis on practica! applications through direct contact with the Hispanic business 
environment. May be taken as substitution for SP 321, with consent ot advisor 


Forest Engineering (FYE) 
Professors Thompson and Turnquist 
Associale Professors Lanford and Tufts 
Assistant Professors Brinker, Taylor and Wilhoit 

Affiliate Associate Professor Stokes 
INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST ENGINEERING (1). LEC. 1, LAB. 2. S-U graded. 
Winter, Perspectives on the agricultural and forest engineering profession. Creative design and the 
engineer's approach to problem solving. Introduction to the technical specialties of engineering for agri- 
culture and forestry and career opportunities. (Same as AN 101). 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGINEERING DESIGN FOR BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS. (1), LAB. 3. Spring. A 
supervised engineering design project lo design components and/or systems to solve a real problem in 
an agricultural or forestry related industry. Open only to students classified 01 or 02. (Same as AN 130) 


, ENGINEERING PRINCIPLES IN BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., MH 161. Coreq., 


CSE 120. Fall. Engineering concepts and principles applied to agricultural and forest problems. Creativ- 
ity and design. Unit operations o! agricultural and forest engineering. (Same as AN 201). 
INTRODUCTION TO FORESTRY OPERATIONS (2). LAB. 6. Pr., В! 102, MH 169. Summer. Introduc 
tion to basic field and manufacturing operations in the forest industry. 

FOREST SURVEYING 15). LAB. 15. Pr, MH 162 ог 169. Summer. Basic concepts and procedures of 
surveying as applied to forestry. 

MOBILE EQUIPMENT DESIGN FUNDAMENTALS (4), LEC. 3, LAB.3. Pr., EGR 201, 235, MH 265 and 
AN/FYE 201 or COI. Winter. Basic engineering analysis, synthesis and design concepts applied to mo- 
bile field equipment and machines for agricultural, forestry and industrial use. Includes engine pertor- 
mance, power transmission, traction mechanics, mechanics of machines and machine-operator inter- 
face and safety. (Same as AN 311). 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION ENGINEERING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., AN/FYE 315. Spring. 
Rainfall-runoff relationships. Soil erosion and its prediction and control. Hydraulic structures and open 
channel flow, (Same as AN 313). 

PROCESS ENGINEERING FOR FOREST SYSTEMS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr, AN/FYE 201, CE 310, 
EGR 201. Winter. Design principles and equipment selection for crop, food and feed storage, preserva- 
lion and manufacturing. Thermal processing, curing, drying, refrigeration, materials handling, pumps, 
fans and storage processing. (Same as AN 315). 

FOREST ROADS DESIGN (3), LEC. 2, LAB. 3, Pr., FYE 304. Winter. Design, construction and mainte» 
nance of secondary and temporary road systems. Not open to engineering students. 

FOREST MACHINE DESIGN (3). LEC. 3. Pr.. AN/FYE 311, EGR 207, Spring. Engineering analysis and 
design ot forest machinery. Includes engineering characteristics of logs related to machine design, site 
preparation and planting equipment review, felling equipment design, loader kinematics, cable systems 
mechanics and machine reliability (Same as AN 401). 

FOREST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS DESIGN (3), LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., FYE 304, 313. Fall. Design 
of the forest transportation system including pre-construction planning, horizontal and vertical alignment, 
earthwork volume and distribution analysis and drainage control structures for the road network and 
specifications for the vehicles that will use the network. (Same as AN 402). 

APPLIED STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS AND DESIGN (3). LEC. 2, LAB 3. Pr., EGR 207. Fall, Analysis and 
design of structural systems of agriculture and forestry. (Same as AN 403). 

ENGINEERING DESIGN FOR BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS | (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., AN/FYE 403, senior 
standing, COI, Winter. Design of equipment, structures and systems lor tood, feed, liber, forest products 
and animal production and processing utilizing engineering principles. (Same as AN 430). 

SPECIAL TOPICS (2-5), (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) Pr., COI. May be taken more than one quarter 
lor a maximum ol 10 quarter hours. (Same as AN 490). 
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HONORS READING AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program; junior 
or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the Honors 
Program with the consent of the Honors Program Advisor. Special topics of an undergraduate nature 
pertaining to forest engineering. 

HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program; junior or senior standing. May be 
repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the Honors Program with the consent of 
the Honors Program Advisor. Directed research and writing of honors Ihesis. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. HYDRAULIC CONTROL SYSTEMS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., CE 310 or ME 340. Fall. Design and 


analysis of hydraulic systems. Application oí sizing hydraulic pumps, motors, valves and accessories for 
industrial and mobile systems. Laboratory emphasizes hands-on testing and functional analysis of com- 
ponents and systems, including measuremeht of pressure, flow and power. (Same as AN 509). 


. ENGINEERING DESIGN FOR BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS II (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., AN/FYE 430 and 


COI: Spring. A supervised engineering design project to design components and/or systems to solve a 
real problem in an appropriate industry. Utilization of many engineering principles is required. (Same as 
AN 530). 


. HARVESTING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., FY 319, 523, 540. Winter. Harvesting systems, cost analysis and 


environmental impacts. 


. ADVANCED HARVESTING (2). LEC. 2. Pr., FYE 570 or COI. Spring. Analysis of harvesting systems 


with attention to solutions of specific problems in harvesting. 


. ENGINEERING DESIGN OF FOREST HARVESTING SYSTEMS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., FYE 401, 


402, FY 540. Spring. Design of optimal forest harvest systems from component machines. Emphasizes 
methods of data collection and analysis, mode! development and optimization. Topics include: linear 
regression; queuing theory; simulation; system balance; cos! and productivity of components and sys- 
lems, 

SPECIAL TOPICS. (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) (2-5), Pr., COI. May be taken more than one quarter 
lor a maximum of 10 quarter hours, (Same as AN 590). 


Forest Management (FY)** 

Professors Thompson, Bengtson, Gjerstad, Kelley, Lockaby, Raper and South 
Associate Professors Chappelka, Flick, Glover, Golden, Mitchell, Somers and Teeter 
Assistant Professors Bliss, Davis, DeBrunner, Flynn, 

Jones, McNabb and Meldahl 
Affiliate Professors Farrar, Mexal and Rogers 
Affiliate Associate Professors Abt, Boring, Boyer, Carter, Caulfield, McMahon, 
Michael, Miller and Thornton 
Affiliate Assistant Professors Duzan and Edwards 


** Prerequisites may be waived by СО! concerned, for junior and senior students in other 
departments. 


200. 


220. 


302. 


310. 


318. 


319. 


INTRODUCTION TO FORESTRY AND FOREST PRODUCTS (3). LEC. 3. Historic development of 
forestry and forest products professions, career opportunities and current technical. social and economic 
issues influencing forestry and forest products. 

COMPUTER APPLICATIONS IN FORESTRY (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., MH 169. An introduction to com- 
puter programming using microcomputers and BASIC language. Mainlrame and telecommunications 
are introduced. 

INTRODUCTION TO FOREST BIOLOGY (2). LAB. 6. Pr., В! 102, MH 169. Summer. Introduction to 
biological principles as used in management ot forest properties. Emphasis on ecology 


. FIELD MENSURATION (4). LAB. 12. Pr., FY 220, MH 169. Summer. Basic concepts and procedures tor 


measuring trees and stands, units of measure used in forestry: application of log rules and volume 
tables: condition class mapping; elementary timber estimating. 


. INTRODUCTION TO FOREST MANAGEMENT (2). LAB. 6. Pr., ВІ 102, MH 169; Summer. Introduction 


to basic forest management, including concepts of multiple use. 

DENDROLOGY (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., BI 102. Fall. Taxonomy and identification of important forest 
plants of the United States, including cover types of forest regions. A weekend field trip is required. 
Students are expected to bear costs of food and lodging for the field trip. 

FOREST MEASUREMENTS | (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., FY 305, FYE 304, DMS 215. Winter. Theoretical 
concepts of tree and log measurements, development of volume tables, sampling theory and design. 
FOREST MEASUREMENTS II (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., FY 318. Spring. Factors affecting and math- 
ematical principles of tree and stand growth. 


. FOREST TREE PHYSIOLOGY (3). LEC. 3. Pr., CH 104, FY 302, PS 200 or COI. Fall. Relationship 


between environmental and genetic factors. Metabolism and growth of individual trees. 
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Forest Management 


. FOREST ECOLOGY (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., AY 305, FY 318, 320 or COI. Spring. Basic concepts and 


principles of forest ecology including forest community-environment relationships. 


. ENVIRONMENTAL LAW (4). Pr., junior standing. Federal, state and local law on conservation and regu- 


lation of environmental matters. 


. FORESTRY FOR WOODLAND OWNERS (5), LEC. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. (Not open to students 


in Forestry curricula.) Understanding trees and their value in our economy. The application of forestry 
principles to management of small woodlands. 

FORESTRY TOUR (1-3). LAB. (2-8). Tours up to two weeks long to points ol outstanding interest to 
loresters. May be taken more than once if diflerent tours are involved. 

FOREST PHOTOINTERPRETATION AND REMOTE SENSING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., MH 161, FYE 
304, Geometry of and measurement from vertical aerial photographs; the use о! aerial photographs and 
other remote sensory techniques in forestry. 


. FOREST GEOGRAPHY (2). LEC. 2. Pr., or Coreq. FY 323. Winter, Spring. Silvical characteristics of 


specific tree species. Major forest types of the U.S. 

AIR POLLUTION EFFECTS ON FORESTS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., FY 320 and 323 or COI. Basic 
concepts of air pollution effects to torested ecosystems with emphasis on sources, transport, mecha- 
nisms of toxicity and relationships to other environmental stresses. 


. FOREST SOILS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., AY 305 and FY 523. Use of soil science principles in forest 


management. Principles of forest site evaluation, forest land classification, nutrient cycling, forest fertili- 
zation, erosion control, forest soil degredation and plant establishment. 


. FOREST FIRE CONTROL AND USE (2). LEC. 1, LAB. 3. Pr., FY 323 or COI: Winter. Use of fire in land 


management and protection of forests from wild fire. 

WILDLAND RECREATION PHILOSOPHY AND POLICY (3). LEC. 3. Pr., senior standing. Spring. Phi- 
losophy and policy of wildland recreation. Laws and traditions at federal, state and local levels of govern- 
ment as well as industrial and other landowners’ outlooks and developments relative to wildland recre- 
ation 


. FOREST RECREATION PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT (2). LEC. 2, Pr., FY 302. 306 or COI. Plan- 


ning for and management of lands which can provide recreational opportunity for people. 


. WOOD PROCUREMENT (2). LAB. 4. Pr., FY 541 or COI. Spring. Principles, problems and practices 


involved in providing raw material to the forest products industry. 


. INDUSTRIAL WOOD PROCUREMENT PRACTICUM (1), LAB. 3. Pr., FY 305. Coreg., FY 319. Spring. 


Field and office procedures and strategies involved in purchasing wood for an industrial forestry firm. 
Course may be taken twice for credit. S/U grading only. 


. FOREST MANAGEMENT PRACTICUM (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Pr., FY 541. Definition, analysis and solu- 


lion of forestry problems. Requires integration of previously learned forestry material in an economic 
decision making framework. 

HONORS READINGS AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., admission to the University Honors Program, 
junior or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the 
University Honors Program with consent of the Honors Program Advisor. Special topics of an under- 
graduate nature pertinent to forestry. 

HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., admission to the University Honors Program, junior or senior standing. May 
be repeated lor a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the University Honors Program with 
consent of the Honors Program Advisor. Individual student endeavor consisting of directed research and 
writing of honors thesis. 

DIRECTED STUDY (1-5 each). Pr., СО! and approval of department head, junior standing. Maximum ot 
10 hours in all areas as credit toward the Bachelor of Science degree. Areas of study (A) Forest Manage- 
ment, (B) Forest Economics, (C) Forest Sampling, (D) Regression Analysis, (E) Linear Programming, (F) 
Forest Photogrammetry, (G) Forest Mensuration, (H) Forest Engineering, (I) Forest Soils, (J) Forest 
Ecology, (K) Forest Genetics, (L) Tree Physiology, (M) Wood Anatomy & Quality, (N) Uses o! Wood & 
Derived Products, (O) Chemistry of Wood Glues, Finishes & Impregnants, (P) Timber Physics, (Q) Rec- 
reation, (R) Remote Sensing, (S) Wood Procurement and (T) Forest Pathology. 

HONORS PROJECT (2-5), Senior standing. A problem in the student's area of interest. Will test ability to 
do thorough library research, field work, data analysis or other tasks related to high level independent work. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. SILVICULTURE (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., FY 323 or senior standing and COI. Methods of controlling 


establishment. composition, growth and quality of forest stands. Application of ecological principles to 
manipulation of forest ecosystems to meet specific objectives 

FOREST WATERSHED MANAGEMENT (2). LEC. 2. Pr., FY 323 or senior standing and COI. Winter. A 
survey of forest hydrology as a specialized branch of ecology. The use of forests and forestry practices 
for the regulation о! streamflow. 
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ARTIFICIAL FOREST REGENERATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB, 3, Pr., FY 523 or COI. Presentation and 
discussion ot current problems and practices involved in establishment of plantations in the Southern 
U.S. Principles of nursery management. tree improvement, seedling symbiology, seedling establish- 
ment, vegetation management and site interactions. 

FOREST ECONOMICS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., U 102, EC 202 or АЕС 202, FY 319 or COI. Fall. 
Marginal analysis applied to forestry. Investment theory and forestry decisions, Theories of resource 
supply and economics of conservation, The structure and performance of forest products markets. The 
principles and influence of taxation in forestry. The U.S. as a component of the world forest economy. 
FOREST MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION (4). LEC. 3, LAB, 3. Pr., FY 523, 540. Winter. A 
modern course in quantitative approaches to decision-making in forestry. Models for forest regulatiori. 
multiple objective planning and other selective forestry problems. Decision-making in private and public 
forestry firms/agencies. The administration of large forestry programs and the influence o! outside regu- 
lations. Course will rely heavily on previous forestry courses. 


. FOREST POLICY (3). LEC. 3. Pr., FY 541 or COI. Spring. Historical review of U.S. Forest Policy. 


Analysis of social and resource characteristics that have shaped policy issues/decisions at regional and 
national levels. 

ADVANCED FOREST ECONOMICS (3). LEC. 3. Pr., FY 540. Winter. Input-output relationships in forest 
production. Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands. Competition for resources in the man- 
agement of forest properties. Uses of land and evaluation of intangible values associated with land. 
TOPICS IN FOREST MEASUREMENTS (2). LEC. 2. Pr., DMS 501. Instrumentation, development of 
volume units and forest inventory for graduate students without forestry background. Graduates only. 
URBAN FORESTRY (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., BI 102, FY 310 or HF 222, or equivalent.. Principles and 
concepts of tree establishment, management and maintenance in an urban environment, Development 
of a management plan. 

SEMINAR IN FORESTRY (1). Pr., senior standing. Advanced current literature and recent develop- 
ments, with written and verbal reports on selected problems. 

PRACTICUM (1-5). May be repeated not to exceed 10 hours credil. Not open to majors in Forestry 
curricula. Provides experience in Forestry relating theory and practice, usually carried out simulta- 
neously. 


Forest Products (FP) 
Professors Biblis and Tang 
Associate Professors Carino and Elder 
Affiliate Professors Conner and Soltis 
Affiliate Associate Professors Price and She 
WOOD MEASUREMENTS (3). LEC. 2. LAB. 3. Pr., MH 161. Fall. Wood measurements and tree identi- 
fication oriented toward the needs of students in Forest Products and Wood Science, 
INTRODUCTION TO FOREST PRODUCTS AND WOOD SCIENCE (5). LEC. 5. (Not open to students 
in Forestry curricula.) Introduction to fundamentals in Wood Science and Technology; Utilization and 
manufacture of major forest products. 


. WOOD AND WOOD PRODUCTS IN FURNITURE AND HOUSE INTERIORS (3). LEC, 3. Spring. Pre- 


sents an understanding of the relationships between the properties of various wood materials and their 
function when used as components of furniture and house interiors. 

STRUCTURE OF WOOD (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Spring. Structure of woods at macroscopic and micro- 
scopic level, emphasizing microstructure of cell wall and effect on wood properties. Introduction to micro- 


techniques. 


. SOLID WOOD PRODUCTS (3). LEC. 3. Pr., FP 311. Winter. Manufacturing, specifications and grading 


of solid wood products derived from forest lands. Field trips will be required, 

INTRODUCTION TO WOOD SCIENCE (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., FY 310. Winter. The manufacture о! 

lumber, plywood, paper and various composition boards from wood, Modern production technologies 

used in forest products industries. Identification of important products and woods. 

WOOD AS AN ART MEDIUM (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 4. For students majoring in the Fine Arts. Winter. Basic 

technology and properties of wood as applied to its use as an art medium. Wood identification, design of 

wood forms and effects of moisture on the dimensional stability of wood. Design problems involving 

wood. 

FOREST PRODUCTS I (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., FP 339. Spring. Manufacture and proper use of solid 

WOOD Yael Pr,, FP 311, FP 330. Concurrently. Wi T 
ING AND COATING (3). LEC. 2, LAB, 3. Pr., ) У rrently. Winter. Types 

tibicen Rr esit Л. Wood posing matelals. Use of adhesives and wood coating mate- 

rials in primary and secondary wood products manufacture operations. 

WOOD-BASED PANEL TECHNOLOGY (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., FP 311, FP 330. Spring, Design. 

manufacture, properties and application of plywood, particle-board, fiberboard and composite panels. 
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PULP AND PAPER TECHNOLOGY (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., FP 311. Fall. Pulping processes, fiber 
refining and processing, manufacture of paper, fiber and paper properties, recycling of paper and water 
requirements and effluent treatment. 
INTRODUCTION OF WOOD CHEMISTRY (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., CH 203, FP 311. Winter, Chemical 
composition of wood, chemical analyses of wood components and their derivatives and utlization. En- 
ergy from wood and forest residues. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
MICROTECHNIQUES OF HARD MATERIALS (5). LEC. 1, LAB. 12. Pr., FP 311 or COI. Preparation 
and sectioning of hard materials for microscopic study. Care and use of the sliding microtome and dia- 
mond saw, staining, counterstaining and mounting of sections. 
FOREST PRODUCTS II (4), LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., FP 420. Winter. Manufacture and proper use of veneer 
and particle based panel products and other composite products. Several extended field trips required. 


. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., PS 206, РР 311. Fall. Wood-moisture 


relationships, diffusion, permeability. plasticization, density and specific gravity. Thermal, electrical and 
acoustical properties of wood. 


- MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., FP 311. Winter. Mechanical proper- 


ties of wood, factors affecting the strength о! wood, principles used in design ol wood structures. Testing 
procedures. 

DETERIORATION AND WOOD TREATING PROCESSES (3). LEC. 3. Pr.. FP 311 Fall. Biological 
deterioration of wood and wood products. Wood preservatives and industrial treating processes of wood 
products. Field trips will be required. 

WOOD DRYING PROCESSES (3). LEC. 2. LAB. 3. Pr., FP 525. Winter. Physical phinciples of kiln 
drying, industry drying methods and procedures, drying defects and prevention. 


. MECHANICS & STRUCTURAL DESIGN WITH WOOD PRODUCTS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3, Pr., FP 475, 


FP 531. Spring. Engineering design and mechanical behavior of solid wood and composite wood struc: 
tural members as applied to building construction. 


. FOREST PRODUCTS PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., FP 339, 420. Fall. Appli- 


cation of economic-engineering principles to manufacturing solid wood products. Problem solving as 
related to economic decision making in forest products industry. 


. FOREST PRODUCTS MARKETING (3). LEC. 3. Pr., FP 330, FP 475. Winter. Historical and current 


analyses о! lorest products marketing at manufacturing, wholesale and retail level. Applications of mar- 
keting systems to forest products industries. 

POLLUTION PROBLEMS IN THE FOREST INDUSTRY (3). LEC. 3. Senior standing. Spring. Causes 
and contro! of pollution problems associated with forest industries. Air, water, noise and solid-waste 
problems are identified during the conversion of wood and lorest residues into forest products and en- 
ergy. Special topics from industrial members. 


Geography (GY) 
Protessor Martinson, Head, 
Associate Professor Dawsey 
Assistant Professors Bailey, Hicks, Icenogle, Masucci and Perritt 
Adjunct Assistant Professor Getz 
Adjunct Instructors Harker and Ihle 


. WORLD GEOGRAPHY (5). important characteristics of the land and people of the major regions ot the 


word. 

INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY (5). Selected elements of the earth's physical system to 
include such items as landforms, basic weather elements, soils and vegetation. 

INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN GEOGRAPHY (5). An introduction to the various subfields of human/ 
cultural geography, including population, agricultural geography, linguistic geography, the geography of 
religion, ethnic geography and economic and urban geography. 


. FIELD GEOGRAPHY (5). Field mapping, data gathering, sampling procedures, interviewing and re» 


search design in physical geography and human geography. 


. INTRODUCTORY CARTOGRAPHY (5). Cartographic technology, spatial data manipulation and gener- 


alization and cartographic production and reproduction. 


. CLIMATOLOGY (5). Pr. 10 hours GY or COL Climate elements, controls and world patterns. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY — COMMODITY PRODUCTION (5). Pr., five hours GY or CO}. Distribution 
and environmental relationships of man's principal economic activities. 


. THE FORMER SOVIET UNION — LAND AND PEOPLE (5). Survey of the physical environment and 


cultural development of the region. Natural resources, economic activities, social patterns, political pro- 
cesses, problems and prospects of the former Soviet Union. 
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‚ LATIN AMERICA — LAND AND PEOPLE (3). Survey of the physical environment and cultural develop- 


mant of the region. Natural resources, economic activities, social patterns, political processes, problems 
and prospects of the major Latin American countries, 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA — LAND AND PEOPLE (3). Survey of the region incorporating 
physical and cultural elements which provide a synthesis of the economic and political processes, devel: 
opments and prospects for the United States and Canada. 

EUROPE — LAND AND PEOPLE (3). Regional analysis of Europe from a systematic viewpoint, includ- 
ing among others the physical environment, population distribution, religion, politics and economics. 
Selected nations will be used for case studies within their regional setting and to illustrate Europe's global 
relationships. 

ASIA (3). Introduces students to the regional geography of Asia and provides an analysis of the area 
including an examination of its physical bases and history of development. Also considered are geo- 
graphical patterns related to resources, political conditions, economic activity and population, with a 
focus on the major countries. 

AFRICA — LAND AND PEOPLE (5). Survey ol the physical and cultural geography ol Atrica with em- 
phasis placed on the regions and countries of greater economic and international importance. 
AGRO-CLIMATOLOGY. (5). Pr., 10 hours GY or COI, Principles ol climatology that are significant for 
agriculture, with focus on the Southeastern United States. 

ALABAMA — LAND AND PEOPLE (3). Survey of the physical environment and cultural development of 
the state. Natural resources, economic activities, social patterns, problems and prospects of the state in 
its regional setting will be covered. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND TOURISM (3). Environmental and cultural pattems related to tourism, 
with specific country examples. 

GEOGRAPHY FORUM (3). Special topics from departmental speakers series. 

LOCATION ANALYSIS (5). Focus on fundamentals of classical location theory as the basis for under- 
standing geographical underpinnings of theories of economics development and critique of classical 
theoretical approaches based on the dynamics of industrial and social organizations, 

INDEPENDENT READINGS IN GEOGRAPHY (1-6). May be repeated for a maximum of six hours 
credit. No more than five hours may be taken at one time. Directed readings and reports on topic ap- 
proved by professor in charge. 

SEMINAR IN GEOGRAPHY (5). Pr., 20 hours GY or departmental approval. Development of modem 
geographic thinking with attention to applied research topics, including use of Geographic Information 
Systems technology in applied research, gender and social theory and ethics in planning and resource 
managment. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (5). General elective. The interaction between 
the natural-physical environment and the international activities of world powers. Emphasis on the 
changing geographic and economic patterns in world affairs, 


‚ ADVANCED CARTOGRAPHY (5). Pr., GY 240, five hours GY or COI. Develops understanding of theo: 


ties and practices of modem cartography. 
GEOGRAPHY APPRENTICESHIP (5). Pr., 10 hours GY or COI. Matches capable geography students 
with faculty undertaking research projects to provide them with practical experience in geographical 
research. No more than 10 credits may be earned in GY 499 and 599. 

ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
RESEARCH TECHNIQUES (5). Pr., 25 hours GY or COI, To develop effective thinking skills, to evaluate 
written materials in geography, to review geographical research, (о produce written reports and papers 
related to geographical themes and issues. 


. GEOGRAPHY OF ENVIRONMENTAL MANAGEMENT (5). Pr.. 10 hours GY or COI; Increases under- 


standing of the policies and methods to foster environmentally sustainable resource development. 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (5). Pr., 10 hours of GY or COI, Interrelationships among people. 
cultures and the physical environment in the process of world development. 

GLOBAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT (5). Pr., 10 hours GY or COI. Survey of global anviton- 
mental issues and problems and review of the latest international mechanisms for improvement of world 
resource management. 

PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTHEAST (5). Pr.. 10 hours GY or COI. Significant spatial characteristics and 
relationships of the region's human and physical environment. 

URBAN GEOGRAPHY (5). Pr., 10 hours GY. Focus on social and material processes and conditions 
related to urban environments that contribute to contemporary theories, images and changes of urban 
structure. 

NATURAL RESOURCES PLANNING (5). Pr., 10 hours GY or departmental approval.Evaluation and 
current practice of resource management in the U.S. with emphasis on water resources and river basin 
management. Focus on principles of multiple objective resource evaluation and on project design. 
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. LAND USE, VALUES, PERCEPTIONS AND MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., 10 hours GY or PA 102 or depart- 


mental approval. Foundation in ethical, perceptual and values systems associated with use ol land and 
ownership related to development and planning in the U.S. as a basis tor evaluating current resource 
management practices. 


.. AGRICULTURAL GEOGRAPHY (5), Pr., 20 hours GY or COL. Geographical approaches lo agncullure 


and influences of the physical environment and human factors on agricultural pattems. 
INTERPRETATION OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AND REMOTE SENSING IMAGERY [5). Pr, 20 
hours GY or COI. Aerial photo and satellite digital image interpretation, remote sensing technology and 
photogrammetry. 


. GEOGRAPHIC INFORMATION SYSTEMS (5). Pr., 20 hours GY or COI. Provides students with na 


previous experience with an understanding of the basic concepts of computerized geographic informa- 
tion systems (GIS). 


‚ INTERNSHIP/FIELD EXPERIENCE PREPARATION (5). Preparation for study abroad and foreign in- 


ternship to be taken prior to special overseas programs. 

FOREIGN INTERNSHIP (5-15). Pra GY 591 or departmental approval. Offers credit for students en- 
gaged in internships abroad. S-U grading only: 

INTERNSHIP (5). Pr., 20 hours GY or COI, Offers credit for geography students engaged in internships 
Department permission required. S-U grading only. 


Geology (GL) 
Professors Cook, Head, and Carrington 
Alumni Professor Gastaldo 
Associate Professors Chalokwu, King, Lewis, Saunders and Savrda 
Assistant Professors Steltenpohl and Wolf 
GEOLOGY OF THE NATIONAL PARKS (3). LEC. 3. Fall. Examination and discussion of the geologic 
processes responsible for the unique characteristics ol selected national parks based on their descrip- 
tion as "Geologic features worthy of preservation and protection" by the U.S, Department of the Interior. 


. GEOLOGY OF OUR SOLAR SYSTEM (3). LEC. 3. Spring. Examination of our sun and its planets from 


the geologist's perspective by the use of recently acquired data from manned and unmanned sample- 
return missions, remote geochemical and geophysical experiments and remotely-sensed photogeology. 
PHYSICAL GEOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. General physical geology. Survey of the Important minerals 
and rocks with emphasis on the processes that effect their formation and destruction. Origin and classi- 
fication of geologic structures. Not open to students having credit in GL 315. 

HISTORICAL GEOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., GL 110. Physical and biological history of the Earth, 
with emphasis on the evolution of life forms. 

PALEOBOTANY (5), LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., В! 102, sophomore standing. Fall. Taphonomic processes 
responsible for the generation of plant-bearing lithologies, hydrocarbon accumulating systems, biostrati- 
graphic assemblages, paleoecological restorations of the Phanerozoic and evolution of plant groups. 
INVERTEBRATE PALEOZOOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., В! 103, sophomore standing. Winter. 
Morphology, classification and significance of selected genera representative of the diversity ol fossil 
invertebrates, including microscopic fossils. 

GEOLOGICAL FIELD METHODS (6). LAB. 12. Pr., GL 240. Summer. Instruments and methods used in 
geological field mapping. Final report required. 

INDEPENDENT GEOLOGICAL MAPPING (2). LAB. 5. Coreq., GL 215, sophomore standing. Indepen- 
dent mapping project ol limited extent done with the consent and under the direction of a faculty member. 
A geological map and report must be completed, summarizing the investigation of the area chosen. 
STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., GL 110 or 315. Spring, Fundamentals of rock defor- 
mation. The mechanics of rock flow, fracture and folding. Geometric techniques of structural analysis. 
MINERALOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., CH 103, junior standing. Fall. Introduction to crystal chemistry 
and crystallography. Systematic study of representatives of important metallic and non-metallic mineral 
groups. 


. OPTICAL MINERALOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., GL 301, junior standing. Winter. Theory and applica- 


tion of polarized light optics as applied to mineral identification, with emphasis on rock-forming silicate 
minerals in thin sections. 


. IGNEOUS AND METAMORPHIC PETROLOGY (5), LEC. 4, LAB. 2 Pr., GL 302 and CH 105, junior 


standing. Spring. Principles and processes of intrusive and extrusive igneous activity and metamor- 
phism, Description and classification of igneous and metamorphic rocks 

ENGINEERING GEOLOGY (4), LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., junior standing. Fundamental geological principles, 
materials and features that affect engineering projects and programs, Emphasis on pre-construction 
geological analysis in recognition of potential construction and post-construction hazards and problems. 
Not open to students having credit in GL 110. 





Geology 


401. SEDIMENTARY PETROLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB, 2. Pr.. GL 302 and CH 105, junior standing. Fall. De- 
tailed description and classification of sedimentary rocks, with emphasis on the processes of sediment 
transportation. deposition and diagenesis in marine and non-marine environments. 

411. STRATIGRAPHY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., GL 205, 206, 240 and 401, junior standing, Winter. Descriptive 
geology pertaining to the discrimination, character, thickness, sequence, age and correlation of rocks. 
Particular emphasis on field study of stratified rocks. 

421, ECONOMIC GEOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., GL 240, 305 and 401, junior standing. Spring, The 
origin, distribution and classification of mineral deposits formed by igneous, metamorphic and sedimen- 
tary (or secondary) processes. Introduction of methods of exploration and development 

426. INTRODUCTION TO GEOCHEMISTRY (3). LEC. 3. Pr., CH 105, GL 103. Winter. Principles governing 
distribution of chemical elements related to igneous, metamorphic and sedimentary processes; progres- 
Sive differentiation of Earth; and surficial weathering of Earth's crust. 

430. GEODYNAMICS (5). LEC. 3, FIELD TRIPS. Pr., GL 240, MH 161, PS 205. Structure and dynamics of 
the earth deduced from seismology, gravity, heat Ном and magnetism. 

431, RESEARCH METHODS AND APPLICATION (1-4). Pr., senior majoring in geology and/or consent of 
departmental faculty upon receipt of acceptable proposal. Active participation in some phase of original 
research under supervision of a senior investigator. Credit evaluation determined by Ihe departmental 
laculty on the basis of the formal presentation of the problem and the probable method(s) of investiga- 
tion. May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum cumulative credit of four credit hours. 

470. HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr., enrollment in the University Honors Program. May incorporate library, field 
or laboratory research in any proportion. Research project and credit-hour value shall be agreed upon by 
Ihe student and directing faculty member prior to enrollment. Written thesis and thesis defense required. 
May be repeated once for a maximum of six hours credit. 

480. DIRECTED STUDY (1-3). Pr., COI, Directed studies in areas of geology not covered by an existing 
course or to supplement knowledge gained trom an existing course. May incorporate literature and/or 
laboratory research in any proportion. The subject matter and credit hour value shall be agreed upon by 
the student and directing faculty member prior to enrollment. A written report is required. May be taken 
more than опе quarter. 

The following courses are available during Summer Quarters at the Dauphin Island, Alabama, 
Sea Laboratory and at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, MS. Application 
forms must be obtained from the Department of Geology during final registration for the Winter 
Quarter preceding intended attendance. 

COURSES AT DAUPHIN ISLAND SEA LABORATORY 

120. MARINE TECHNICAL METHODS ! (3). LAB. 8. Pr.. COI. Summer. Introduction to instruments and 
procedures utilized aboard marine research vessels, including physical, biological and geological mea- 
surements and sampling techniques. 

121. MARINE TECHNICAL METHODS II (3). LAB. 8. Pr., COI. Summer, Introduction to laboratory methods 
associated with chemical parameters of "nutrient analysis." Shipboard and practical skills developed. 

202. INTRODUCTORY MARINE GEOLOGY (6). LEC. 4, LAB. AND FIELD 4. Pr., Physical Geology and CO}. 
Summer. Sedimentary environments, seafloor topography and history of ocean basins, Sampling and 
laboratory techniques and relationship of biota to sediment substrate. 

501. RECENT MARINE SEDIMENTATION (6). LEC. 4, LAB. 4. Pr., GL 202 or ZY 201 or ZY 330 or COI. 
Summer. Properties of marine sediments, coastal environments, continental margins, reefs and the 
deep sea. Monitoring and measuring of shoreline changes. 

502. PROBLEMS IN MARINE PALEOECOLOGY (6). LEC. 4, LAB. 4. Pr., GL 110 and GL 206 or COI. Sep- 
tember Preterm, alternate years. Survey of principal Mesozoic and Cenozoic manne fossil groups, their 
paleoecology and paleogeography. 

COURSES AT GULF COAST RESEARCH LABORATORY 

440. PHYSICAL MARINE GEOLOGY (5). LEC. 2, LAB. 5. Pr.. consent of departmental advisor, junior stand- 
ing. Summer. Introduction to physical processes resulting in the coastal morphology of Mississippi 
Sound, emphasizing erosional and depositional effects of waves and currents. Various environmental 
types (deltas, estuaries, etc.) and their characteristics are studied. identification of ancient shorelines 
and ancient environments. 

441. CHEMICAL MARINE GEOLOGY (5). LEC. 2, LAB. 5. Pr., consent of departmental advisor, junior stand- 
ing. Summer. Overview of the chemical systems in the oceans, with emphasis on near-shore marine and 
estuarine environments. Basic analytical methods currently used to study the marine environment, with 
a strong concentration on instrumental methods of analyzing natural waters and sediments. Supervised 
research on chemical systems in the local estuaries, Mississippi Sound and offshore. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


500, MICROCOMPUTER APPLICATIONS IN GEOLOGY (2), ГЕС, 2. Pr., COI, Introduction to the utilization 
of commercially available and public domain software pertinent to solving geological problems. Does not 


satisfy computer language requirement for B.S. or M.S. degree in geology. 
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. PRINCIPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOCHEMISTRY (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., GL 302 or COI. Fall. Basic 


principles of x-ray diffraction/fiuorescence and atomic absorption spectrophotometry, neutron activation 
will be discussed. Emphasis will be on the utilization of these techniques in the analysis of geological 
materials. 

HYDROLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr.. CH 105, MH 163, PS 207. Fundamentals of groundwater flow in 
porous media, hydrodynamic dispersion, determination of aquifer properties and geological aspects of 
groundwater occurences. 


. GROUNDWATER GEOCHEMISTRY (3). LEC. 3. Pr.. CH 316 or COI. Chemical principles appiled to the 


understanding of factors controlling groundwater composition, with an emphasis on water-mineral reac 
tions. Introduction to chemical equilibrium computer modeling programs. 


, PRINCIPLES OF EARTH SCIENCE (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Summer. Special course in earth science for in- 


service and future teachers only. Encompasses internal surficial geology, meteorology and oceanogra- 
phy. Stresses theory and applications and includes indoor and field laboratories. Not open to under- 
graduates with credit in GL 101, 102 or 110. GL 540 is not a substitute for those courses. 


. SEDIMENTARY DEPOSITIONAL SYSTEMS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., GL 401 and 411 or equivalents. 


Fall. Systematic study of sedimentology and facies stratigraphy of modern and ancien! depositional 
systems; terrigenous-detrital and carbonate depositional environments; analysis of current literature and 
field work. 


Health Administration (HA) 
(Department of Political Science) 
Associate Professors Burns, Director, and Ford 


. HEALTH POLICY (5). Pr., PO 209 or 210. The health policy system; political issues affecting health 


services. 


. INTRODUCTION TO HEALTH ADMINISTRATION (5), Pr., HA 320 or COI, plus CSE 100. Basic con- 


cepts and principles of administration of health services organizations. 

LEGAL STRUCTURE OF HEALTH ADMINISTRATION (3). Pr., HA 360. Legal processes and aspects 
affecting the work of administrators of hospitals and other health services organizations 

HEALTH ADMINISTRATION AND COMMUNITY (3). Pr., HA 360, SOC 220, PO 300. Use o! epidemio- 
logical methods in analysis of community resources, resource allocation, program implementation and 
general health administration. Development of appropriate strategies for effective community relations 
by health administrators. 

INTERNSHIP (10). Pr., HA 360, HSA or HSM major and junior standing. (S-U grading only). Practical 
administrative expenence in health services organizations as arranged and approved by the HA Pro- 
gram. 

INTERNSHIP READING COURSE 15). Coreq.. concurrent enrollment in HA 450. Independent readings 
in administration of health services organizations as approved by instructor 


. DEVELOPING HEALTH CARE ORGANIZATIONS (3). Pr., HA 360 or graduate standing and COI. Orga- 


nizational strategies for effective interfacing o! medical, nursing, allied health and administrative staff with 
patient needs. 

FINANCE IN HEALTH ADMINISTRATION (3). Pr.. HA 360 or graduate standing and COI. Reimburse- 
ment structures, regulatory mechanisms, cost control and related factors affecting administration of 
health services organizations. 


. HEALTH ADMINISTRATION AND REGULATION (3). Pr., HA 360 or graduate standing and COI. Gov- 


emment regulatory programs affecting administration of health services organizations. 
HEALTH ADMINISTRATION AND TECHNOLOGY (3). Pr., Pr., HA 360 or graduate standing and COI. 
Effects of developments in moder technology on administration of health services organizations. 


. HEALTH ADMINISTRATION AND LONG-TERM CARE (3). Pr., HA 360 or graduate standing and COI. 


Political and administrative issues in administration of long-term care organizations. 


. TOPICS IN HEALTH ADMINISTRATION (1-5). Pr.. HA 360 or graduate standing and COI. Analysis of 


specific problems in health administration. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 


. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN HEALTH ADMINISTRATION (1-5). Pr., HA 360 or graduate standing and 


CO}, Qualified students conduct systematic investigation of selected problems in administration of health 
services under supervision of instructor. May be repeated lor a maximum of 10 hours credit. 
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Health and Human Performance (HHP) 
Professors Wilson, Head, Davenport, Ford, Gladden, Moore and Puckett 
Alumni Professor Reeve 
Associate Professors Blessing and Fischman 
Assistant Professors Daniels, Deprez, Hastie, Newkirk, Pascoe, Rosen, 
Sanders, Waldrop and Wang 
Instructors Ford IIl and Matthews 

The purpose of the Department of Health and Human Performance is for students to develop 
the basic and applied principles underlying optimal health, maximum physical performance, the 
appropriate use of leisure time and how to deliver this information in a school or non-school 
setting. More specifically, in response to Societal needs and trends, the Department prepares 
students to become teachers of physical education (N-12) and non-school professionals in 
Health Promotion, Exercise Science and Recreation and Sports Management. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION — GENERAL PROGRAM (PE) 

Physical Education Requirements: Refer to School or program requirements. 

Credit. All 100- and 200- level PE courses carry two hours credit per quarter and 300-level 
courses carry one hour credit. (Maximum of six quarter hours allowed on degree.) No student 
may receive credit for a course in which the person has previously earned credit. 

Students may not register for a beginning level course after having earned credit in the sport or 
dance area on an advanced level. Credit cannot be earned for a 200- and a 300-level course in 
the same sport. 

To audit, students must secure approval of department head or director of physical education 
general program. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE COURSES (PE) 

101. PHYSICAL FITNESS: SELF APPRAISAL (2). Understanding the relationship of human movement to 
body efficiency, aesthetics and health; self-appraisal; development of a personal plan for achieving and 
maintaining physical condition; selection of a personal program of developmental and recreational activi- 
ties. 

102. SWIMMING FOR THE NON-SWIMMER (2), Knowledge and skill in aquatics which are developed to a 
level sufficient to support a recreational interest and to assure one's own safety and the safety of others 
in and around water. 

103. INDIVIDUALIZED AQUATICS (2). Provides water therapy, an understanding of adaptive movements 
and aquatic skills. 

104. MOUNTAINEERING (2). Pr., signed Army form 131. Basic climbing techniques and rappelling. Class 
presentations covering ropes, knots, snap links and all associated equipment for climbers. Includes both 
discussion and practical exercises. Requires a weekend field training exercise with climbing and 
rappelling at Talladega National Forest. 

105. PISTOL MARKSMANSHIP (2). Pr., signed Army form 131. Basic instruction and pistol firing exercises 
covering various shooting positions. Exposes students to marksmanship as a challenging recreational 
sport. 

107. SPORTS AND DANCE IN AMERICAN CULTURE (2). (ATYPICAL). 

114. SPECIAL FITNESS RELATED TOPIC (2). Additional fee may be charged by cooperating agency. 

115. ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION (2). Concerned with the improvement and correction of physiologi- 
cal and anatomical remedial defects. 

116. WEIGHT CONTROL (2). Caloric intake-output, nutrition and the development of desirable exercise and 
nutritional habits. Activities selected according to individual needs and limitations. Open to students with 
health classifications. "A" and "B." 

117. AEROBIC DANCE (2). 

125. BASKETBALL (2). 

127. SOCCER-SPEEDBALL (2). 

130. JOGGING (2). 

131. FENCING (2) 

te E PEE Instruction and practical application in land navigation 

133. . Pr., signed form 131. 

j ORIENTEERING ide pes of таре, use of lensatic and siva compasses. determination of scale, 
distance, elevation and relief, map and ground orientation, field expedients for navigation and a working 
knowledge of the different types of orienteering events. Includes five hours of practical field work. 

134. JUDO (2). 

135, WEIGHT TRAINING (2) 
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TRACK (2). 
HANDBALL (2) 
RACQUETBALL (2). 


WILDERNESS SKILLS (2). Pr., signed Army form 131. A personal confidence building course that pro- 
vides an introduction to basic survival skills to include rappelling, food procurement and preparation, 
traps and snares, climbing techniques, hasty shelters, emergency first aid and field expedient tech- 
niques. Requires one weekend field trip to the Talladega National Forest. 


. GYMNASTICS (2). Understanding of gymnastics and skill in the use of different apparatus. 
. TRAMPOLINE (2). 

. TUMBLING (2). 

. MODERN DANCE (2). An understanding of dance as an art form. 

. MODERN DANCE II (2), Pr., PE 144 or equivalent. 

. TAP DANCE (2). 

. BALLET (2). Fundamentals and terminology of classical ballet. 

. BALLET II (2). Pr PE 147 or equivalent. 


JAZZ DANCE (2). Pr., COI. 


. INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING (2). Pr., COI. 


SPECIAL RECREATIONAL TOPIC (2). Additional fee may be charged by cooperating agency. 
SWIMMING FOR FITNESS (2). Pr., PE 150 or equivalent. Physical conditioning through water exercises 
and swimming. 

SPRINGBOARD DIVING (2). Pr. CO}. Instruction in the basic dives; tront, back, inward, reverse and 
twist. 

RECREATIONAL SPORTS AND ACTIVITIES (2). Survey of selected recreational pursuits such as bil- 
liards, croquet, darts, gym bowling, hiking, horseshoes, net games and shuffleboard. 


. ANGLING (2). Skills in bait and fly casting. Selection and care of tackle 


ARCHERY (2). 

BADMINTON (2). 

BOWLING (2). Additional fee payable to cooperating agency. 

GOLF (2). Additional fee payable to cooperating agency. 

RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP (2). Pr.. signed Army form 131. 

TENNIS (2). 

CAMPING (2). Understanding of American heritage in relation to the out-ot-doors, camping trends, con- 
servation and the development of camping skills. 

FAMILY RECREATION (2). Leisure time activities suitable for the family 

BASIC EQUITATION (2). Additional fee payable to cooperating agency. 

FOLK DANCE (2). 

SOCIAL DANCE (2). Mixers, as well as ballroom dances: foxtrot, waltz, rhumba, tango and other repre- 
sentative Latin dances. 

SOFTBALL (2). 

VOLLEYBALL (2). 


. ADVANCED SURVIVAL AND MOUNTAINEERING (2). Pr.. signed Army form 131, Pr., PE 139 or PE 


104 or equivalent. Topics include emergency first aid, food procurement and preparation, advanced 
rappelling and climbing. shelters, water sources and field expedient techniques. Course requires a week- 
end field training exercise in the Talledega National Forest. 


‚ LIFE GUARD TRAINING (2). Pr., ARC Standard First Aid or equivalent certifications. Development of 


skills leading to certification in American Red Cross Lifeguard Training. 

SKIN DIVING (2). Pr., COI. Underwater swimming includes selection and use of swim fins, mask, snor- 
kel. Underwater physiology and safety are emphasized. 

JUDO II (2). Pr., PE 134 or equivalent. 


. WEIGHT TRAINING II (2). Pr., PE 135 or equivalent. 
. RACQUETBALL II (2). Pr., PE 138 or equivalent. 


SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING (2). Pr., COI, 
GOLF II (2). Pr., PE 159 or equivalent. Additional fee payable to cooperating agency. 


. TENNIS II (2). Pr., PE 163 or equivalent. 


VARSITY (PE) 


. VARSITY BASKETBALL (1). 
. VARSITY FOOTBALL (1). 
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. VARSITY WRESTLING (1) 


VARSITY TRACK (1). 


. VARSITY CROSS COUNTRY (1) 

. VARSITY GYMNASTICS (1). 

‚ VARSITY SWIMMING (1). 

‚ VARSITY GOLF (1). 

‚ VARSITY RIFLERY (1). Pr., signed Army torm 131 
‚ VARSITY TENNIS (1). 

. VARSITY SOFTBALL (1). 

‚ VARSITY BASEBALL (1). 

. VARSITY VOLLEYBALL (1). 


HEALTH AND HUMAN PERFORMANCE (HHP) 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MOVEMENT (3). Framework for human movement that allows for effective deliv- 
ery of motor skills instruction by the physical education teacher. 
ORIENTATION FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS (1). 
SKILLS AND CONCEPTS OF INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL ACTIVITIES ! (3). LAB. 6, Track and Field, 
archery, golf, wrestling and other individual and dual activities. 
SKILLS AND CONCEPTS OF INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL ACTIVITIES II (3). LAB. 6. Tennis, badminton, 
racquetball, squash and handball. 
SKILLS AND CONCEPTS OF GYMNASTICS (3). LAB. 6. Tumbling, trampoline and apparatus. 
SKILLS AND CONCEPTS OF AQUATICS (2). LAB. 4. Strokes, survival swimming techniques, competi- 
tive swimming, springboard diving and other aquatic activities. 
SKILLS AND CONCEPTS OF TEAM SPORTS | (3). LAB. 6. Basketball, volleyball and other indoor team 
sports. 
SKILLS AND CONCEPTS OF DANCE (3). LAB, 6. Contemporary, folk, square, tap and ethnic dance, 
SKILLS AND CONCEPTS OF TEAM SPORTS Il (2). LAB. 4. Soccer, speedball, field hockey and related 
outdoor team sports. 
HEALTH SCIENCE (2). Basic understanding af sound health practices and protection. Physical, mental 
and social aspects of personal and community health are considered. 
THEORY AND CONDUCT OF PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Organizing and administer- 
ing individual and dual sports, team sports, gympiastics and dance at education and competitive levels. 


. FOUNDATIONS OF HEALTH AND HUMAN PERFORMANCE (5). Historical background of the fields of 


Sports, physical education and health. 

BASKETBALL (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Fundamental skill techniques of basketball — offense, defense and 
strategy. 

BASEBALL (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Offensive and defensive strategy, pitching, catching, infielding, 
outfielding, batting and baserunning. 


. TRACK AND FIELD (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Fundamental skills and techniques of track and field athletics. 


The organizing and conducting of track meets. 


. FOOTBALL (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Fundamentals of football and the different types ol offense, defensive 


team strategy and generalship. 

MOTOR DEVELOPMENT (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Develops understandings and skills concerning the broad 
concept of motor development of children, ages 4-8. 

DANCE FOR CHILDREN (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Includes all forms of dance sultable for elementary school 
age children with emphasis on creative dance activities which afford a progression in dance skills. 
SPORTS OFFICIATING (3). LEC. 2. LAB. 2. Basic officiating principles applicable to all sports with lab 
experiences and study of rules for selected sports. 

SCHOOL HEALTH (3). 


. COMMUNITY HEALTH (3). 


KINESIOLOGY (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., ZY 250. 

EXERCISE AND SPORT PSYCHOLOGY (4). Pr., PG 211. Examination of the role of psychological 
factors, including motivation, anxiety and personality in sport and physica! activity. 

AQUATICS INSTRUCTOR TRAINING (3). LEC. t, LAB. 4. Pr., PE 230 or equivalent certification. Devel- 
opment o! skills and teaching abilities leading to related American Red Cross aquatic instructor certifica- 
tions 


. LEADERSHIP IN HEALTH PROMOTION (3). Pr., HHP 201. Theories, techniques and leadership proce- 


dures applied to health promotion settings. 
CONSUMER HEALTH (3). Pr.. HHP 195. Basic principles and concepts associated with the selection 
and use of health products, services and health information. 
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. METHODS OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. 


DRUG USE AND ABUSE (3), Investigation of stimulants, depressants, alcohol, narcolics and tobacco 
The effects of these substances on the human body and the social, economic and community problems 
associated with their use. 

PROGRAMMING IN HEALTH PROMOTION (3). Pr.. HHP 386. Program planning procedures, tech- 
niques and related administrative functions for health promotion agencies. 

ATHLETIC INJURIES (3). 


. PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., ZY 251. Principles of physiology with emphasis 


on the application of physiclogical findings to practical problems related to human physical activity. 
HEALTH EDUCATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (4). Pr., admis- 
sion to teacher education. Basic knowledge and understanding of health education and physical educa- 
lion concepts and teaching strategies. Open only to elementary education majors only 

TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., admission 
to teacher education for certification program. 

TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS (3), LEC, 3, LAB. 2. Pr., admission 
to teacher education for certification program. 

ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION (3). LEC, 2, LAB. 2. Pr., ZY 250, RSE 376 or COI. Review of 
anatomy, physiology and psychology pertaining to special programs of physical education for the tempo- 
rarily and permanently handicapped, with lab practice in posture training and remedial gymnastics. 


. PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION (5). Pr., admission to Teacher Education for certification pro- 


gram. 


. ORGANIZATION OF INTRAMURAL SPORTS PROGRAMS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. 
. PROFESSIONAL INTERNSHIP (15). Pr., senior standing, professional screening, appropnate profes- 


Sional courses. Provides supervised, on-the-job experiences in a school, college or other appropriate 
setting. These experiences will be accompanied by regularly scheduled discussion periods to provide 
positive evaluation and analysis of the intern experience. 

EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr FED 400 
MOTOR LEARNING АМО PERFORMANCE (4), LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., PG 211. Process o! motor skill 
acquisitions; emphasis on variables that influence motor learning and performance 

DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-10), The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired 
objectives. Includes evaluation by professor and student of work accomplished at regular intervals 


. SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5), Seniors and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoretical 


formulations normally in small groups. 

HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pra admission to University Honors Program; junior or senior standing. May be 
repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to HHP students in the University Honors Program with 
the consent of the Honors Program Advisor. 

HONORS READINGS AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program; 
junior or senior standing. May be repeated lor a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the 
Honors Program with the consent of the Honors Program Advisor. 

HEALTH PROMOTION IN THE WORKPLACE (3). Pr., HHP 195, 280, Principles basic to the promotion 
of health within businesses and corporations. Includes development and evaluation of worksite pro- 
grams such as stress management, smoking cessation, weight control, physical fitness, віс. 


. SOCIAL RECREATION (3). The organizing, planning and implementing of social oriented activities in 


park and recreation settings. 


HEALTH FITNESS INSTRUCTOR TRAINING (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 4. Pr., ZY 250, 251, Principles of 
anatomy, physiology and biomechanics to physical activity, fitness testing, exercise prescription and the 
development of exercise programs for individuals of different ages who vary in fitness and health status. 


EMERGENCY CARE AND FIRST AID (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Prevention of injuries and emergency care of 
llinesses and injuries. Includes cardiopulmonary resusitation (CPR) 
PRACTICUM (1-10). Provides experiences relating theory and practice, usually carried on simulta- 
neously. 

ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. SPORT MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., HHP 201. Management of sports programs іп a variety of agencies. 


PRINCIPLES OF ADULT FITNESS (4), LEC, 2, LAB. 2. Pr.. HHP 405 or COL Introduction to the basic 
principles of exercise testing, exercise prescription, and supervision of programs for adult populations. 
ADVANCED ATHLETIC TRAINING (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., HHP 404 or COI. Prevention of injuries and 
advanced techniques of athletic training, including therapeutic modalities and injury rehabilitation. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED (3). LEC, 2, LAB, 2. Pr,, HHP 211 or 212. 
The motor characteristics of the mentally retarded and the design of special programs of physical educa- 
tion; involves working with mentally retarded children. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF SPORT (5). Sport and culture. Attention is given to social processes and human be- 
havior in sport situations. 

STRENGTH POWER TRAINING: THEORY AND PRACTICE (5). Pr., HHP 315, 405. Theoretical and 
practical concepts related to strength training and the role of the strength coach. 

EMERGENCY CARE INSTRUCTOR TRAINING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., HHP 494 or equivalent certifi- 
cation. Advanced emergency care techniques and American Red Cross Instructor certification in basic 
lite support courses. 


History (HY) 


Professors Bond, Conniff, Fabel, Flynt, Harrell, Kicklighter, Lewis, McDonough and Owsley 
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Associate Professors Hansen, Cháir, Beckwith, Bohanan, Cronenberg, Gerber, Hall, 
McFarland, Melancon, Olliff, Szechi and Trimble 

Assistant Professors Biggs, Carey, Crocker, Essah, Harrison and Jakeman 
WORLD HISTORY | (3). A survey of world civilization from prehistory to 1400. 
WORLD HISTORY 11 (3). A survey of world civilization from 1400-1815. 
WORLD HISTORY III (3). A survey of world history from 1815 to the present. 
TECHNOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION 1 (3). The interaction of technology and of human culture trom 
prehistoric times to the industrial revolution. 
TECHNOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION l} (3). The interaction of technology and of human culture from the 
industrial revolution to the end of the 19th century. 
TECHNOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION ІІ (3). The interaction of technology and other aspects of human 
culture in the 20th century. 
HONORS PROGRAM I. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY (3). Pr., admission іо Honors Program. 
HONORS PROGRAM ІІ. EARLY MODERN HISTORY (3). Pr., admission to Honors Program. 
HONORS PROGRAM lll. MODERN HISTORY (3). Pr., admission to Honors Program. 
HONORS TECHNOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION | (3). Pr.. admission to Honors Program. Interaction of 
technology and human culture from historic times to the industrial revolution for selected honors students 
trom scientific and engineering disciplines. 


HONORS TECHNOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION I! (3). Pr., admission to Honors Program. Interaction of 
technology and human culture from industrial revolution to the end of the 19th century for selected 
honors students from scientific and engineering disciplines. 

HONORS TECHNOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION 111 (3). Pr., admission to Honors Program, Interaction of 
technology and culture in 20th century for selected honors students. from scientific and engineering 


disciplines. 


. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES TO 1865 (5). 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865 (5). 
EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1500-1815 (5). Survey of early modern Europe through the French Revolution, 


. EUROPEAN HISTORY SINCE 1815 (5). A survey of Europe since the French Revolution. 


CONTEMPORARY CENTRAL AMERICAN HISTORY (3). Pr., sophomore standing. An analysis of the 
nature and origins of problems facing contemporary Central America. 

INTRODUCTION TO FAR EASTERN HISTORY (5). Pr., sophomore standing. The major cultural and 
institutional developments of the area. 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY (3). Recent events and their effect on the modern world. 


HISTORY OF U.S. AIR POWER (3). Traces evolution of U.S. military aviation policy. 


. NAVAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES (3). The United States Navy trom the American Revolution 


to the pesent including the evolution of naval technology and strategy and the role of the navy in defense, 
discovery and diplomacy. 


. MILITARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES (3). History of the United States military policy, strategy 


and tactics, 1775 to the present (land warfare). 

GRECO-ROMAN HISTORY (5). Pr., sophomore standing. The Classical or Hellenic Civilization from the 
Homeric Age to the reign of the Emperor Justinian. 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Europe from the tall of the Roman Empire to the 
Age of Discovery. 

HISTORY OF AFRO-AMERICANS IN U.S. TO 1865 (3). Pr., sophomore standing. Survey of black his- 
tory in America. 

HISTORY OF AFRO-AMERICANS SINCE 1865 (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

AMERICAN FOLK/ORAL HISTORY (3). A cultural survey of the “common people," utilizing oral history. 
UNITED STATES SOCIAL HISTORY (5). Pr., sophomore standing. A survey of the history of American 
society, focusing on such issues as family life, the nature of work and the impact of immigration. 
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UNITED STATES INTELLECTUAL HISTORY (5). Pr.. sophomore standing. A survey of the history of 
American thought. 


. U.S. LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY (3). Describes changes in U.S. Constitution and legal 


system. 


, THE HISTORY OF WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES TO 1870 (3). American women, Indian, Black 


and White from colonial settlement through the Civil War. 


. THE HISTORY OF WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1870 (3). Political and economic roles of 


women from 1870 to the present. 


. HISTORY OF IRELAND (3). Pr.. sophomore standing. Survey of Insh history. 
. GERMAN HISTORY (5). Survey of German history since the Reformation. 
. HISTORY OF POLITICAL PARTIES (5). Pr.. sophomore standing. Origin and growth of American politi- 


cal parties from the Federalist era to the present. 


. HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE EAST (3). Surveys history and culture of region. 
. HISTORY OF THE IBERIAN PENINSULA (5). Spanish and Portuguese history, prehistoric to contempo- 


rary. 


. MODERN FRANCE (5). From the Ancien Regime to the present. 
. WORLD WAR II (3). Discusses origins and military campaigns of W.W. il. 
374. 


TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY IN AMERICA | (3). Pr., sophomore standing. The interrelationship be- 
tween technology and society in the 19th century. 

TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY IN AMERICA Ii (3). Pr., sophomore standing. The interrelationship be- 
tween technology and society. 

HISTORY OF SPACE TRAVEL (3). Pr., sophomore standing. Study of space exploration. 
SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTIONS (3). Pr., junior standing. Scientific revolutions since the Renaissance stud- 
ied in their social and intellectual context. 


. SCIENCE FICTION AS INTELLECTUAL HISTORY (5). Pr., junior standing. The interaction among sci- 


ence, technology and other aspects of human culture as dramatized in classic works of science fiction, 


. HISTORY OF ALABAMA (5). Pr., sophomore standing. A brief history of Alabama from the beginning to 


the present. 
SPECIAL TOPICS IN HISTORY (3). Pr., junior standing. Topics vary. May be taken twice on dilferent 
lopics. 


. HISTORY INTERNSHIP (5). Pr., junior standing. Inservice program with a professional agency. 
. HISTORICAL RESEARCH AND WRITING | (3). Pr., junior history majors. An introduction to the histori- 


cal research methods. 


. HISTORICAL RESEARCH AND WRITING ii (3). Pr., НҮ 405. Writing a research paper 
471. 


HONORS READING COURSE (3-5). Pr., admission to Liniversity Honors Program. Readings in special 
topics. 
HONORS RESEARCH AND THESIS (1-3). Pr.. admission to University Honors Program. Research in 
specialized lopics. 

ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. AMERICAN COLONIAL HISTORY (5). The political, economic, and social history of the colonies trom 


their founding to the end of the French and Indian War, 1763. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE CONFEDERATION, 1763-1789 (5). The new British Colo- 
nial policy, the War for independence, and the first federal constitution and the movement to replace it. 


. FEDERALIST AND JEFFERSONIAN AMERICA, 1789-1815 (5). The establishment of the new federal 


government, the origins of American political parties, and the rale of the United States in the French 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM AND JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY, 1815-1850 (5). Nationalism, sectional- 
ism, egalitarianism, and expansion. 


. THE CIVIL WAR (5). The sectional controversy trom the Compromise of 1850 to the beginning of hoslili- 


lies in 1861, and the military, economic, social, and political aspects of the war. 


‚ UNITED STATES HISTORY. 1865-1900 (5). United States history trom the end of the Civil War to the 


beginning of the Progressive era. 


. UNITED STATES HISTORY, 1900-1945 (5). United States history from the beginning of the Progressive 


era to the end of World War II . 


‚ UNITED STATES HISTORY, 1945-PRESENT (5). United States history from the end of World War II to 


the present. 


. 19TH-CENTURY U.S. DIPLOMACY (5). U.S. relations with foreign powers to 1919. 
510. 
513. 


20TH-CENTURY U.S. DIPLOMACY (5). Emergence of America as a world power since 1919. 


THE SOUTH TO 1865 (5). The ofigins and growth of distinctive social, economic, cultural and ideological 
patterns in the South with emphasis on period 1815-1860. 
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Horticulture 


THE SOUTH SINCE 1865 (5). Major trends in the South since the Civil War with emphasis on social, 
economic, cultural and ideological development. 

SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE (5). Selected topics in social and 
intellectual history which have shaped modern European cultures. 

THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION, 1400-1600 (5). Europe during the Renaissance and Retor- 
mation. 

17TH-CENTURY EUROPE (5). Emphasis on the Thirty Years’ War, Scientific Revolution, overseas 
colonization and European political developments in the age of Louis XIV. 

EUROPE, 1715-1789 (5). Europe from the Age of Absolutism to the collapse of the Old Regime. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEONIC EUROPE, 1789-1815 (5). Causes and course of the 
Revolution in France, the Consulate, and'the Empire and French hegemony in Europe. 

EUROPE, 1815-1890 (5). European history from the Congress of Vienna to the age of nationalism and 
imperialism. 

EUROPE, 1890-1945 (5), Europe in the age of world wars, the Great Depression, and totalitarianism. 
EUROPE, 1945-PRESENT (5). The history of Europe since World War II, emphasizing the Cold War and 
contemporary political, economic, and social conditions. 


. EASTERN ASIA (5). A history of China and Japan in the modern world. 
551, 
552. 


BRAZIL, 1800-PRESENT (5). National period. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN (5). An analysis of cultural developments in Central 
America and the Caribbean areas in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


SOUTH AMERICA TO 1800 (5). The colonial and early national period. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO (5). An analysis of the unique cultural development of Mexico. 

SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA, 1800-PRESENT (5). An analysis of cultural developments in South 
America in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


. HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 800-1861 (5). Describes the birth and development of Russian culture, society 


and politics up to the emancipation of the serfs. 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA/USSR SINCE 1861 (5). Examines Russia/Soviet Union through reform, revolu- 
lion, and development of a new society to the present day. 

MEDIEVAL ENGLAND (5). Britain from earliest times to the Reformation. 

THE MAKING OF GREAT BRITAIN (5). Britain from Reformation to American Revolution, 1485-1783. 
MODERN BRITAIN (5). Britain from American Revolution to present, 1783-1990 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION (5). Pr.. junior standing; HY 201 and 202 or 207 and 208. The late 
18th century to the end of the 19th century in England, Europe and the U.S. Focus will be on technologi- 
cal developments, the factory system and their social and cultural consequences. 


. THE HISTORY OF FLIGHT (5). Stages in the development of human flight, including both aeronautics 


and space exploration, with interpretative analysis. 

AMERICAN URBAN HISTORY (5). Pr., HY 201, 202. Examination of American cities from colonial times 
to the present. 

HISTORY OF THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA (5). Drawing on ethnological, anthropological and 
archaeological sources with particular attention to post-contract period and to the Cherokee, Choctaw 


and Creek tribes of the Southeastem U.S. 


Horticulture (HF) 
Professors Dozier, Acting Head, Chambliss, Gilliam, Goff, Keever, Norton, 
Ponder, Powell, Sanderson and Ward 
Associate Professors Brown, Himelrick and Tilt 
Assistant Professors Behe, Dangler, Eakes, Kemble, Woods and Williams 
Adjunct Instructors C. Brown and Sistrunk 

INTRODUCTION TO HORTICULTURE (3). LEG. 2, LEC.-DEM. 2. Fall. Practical and scientific principles 
of horticulture. Primarily for new students majoring in horticulture and non-majors who want a general 
knowledge of the subject. General techniques of ornamental, fruit and vegetable gardening, and career 
opportunities in horticulture will be discussed. 


‚ ORCHARD MANAGEMENT (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Fall and Spring. Propagating, planting, pruning, culti- 


vating, fertilizing, spraying, thinning, harvesting, grading, storing and marketing the most valuable fruits 

grown in the South. A 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTION (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Fall. Adapta! tion of and cultural practices 

for fruit and vegetable crops for production in Alabama. Degree credit may not be earned in HF 202 and 

201 or 208. 

SCIENTIFIC APPROACHES TO ORGANIC GARDENING (3). LEC. 2. Principles, production practices, 
traditionally home-grown vegetables. 


maintenance, harvesting and marketing of organically and 
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Horticulture 


. LANDSCAPE GARDENING (5). LEC. 3, DEM. 4. Pr., В! 102. Principles of landscape gardening applied 


to the development o! small home grounds and school grounds. The lecture-demonstration periods are 
devoted to the identification and use of ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and 
maintenance of ornamental plants. 


. ARBORICULTURE (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr, HF 221 or equivalent. Identification, culture and use of 


omamental trees in landscape plantings. 


. EVERGREEN SHRUBS AND VINES (5), LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., HF 221 or equivalent. Identification. cul- 


ture and use oí broadieal and narrowleaf evergreens in landscape plantings. 


. PLANT PROPAGATION (5), LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., В! 102. Basic principles and practices involved in the 


propagation ol horticulture plants. 

FLOWER ARRANGING (3). LEG. 2, LAB. 2. General elective. Principles and practices ot flower arang- 
ing for the hame. Fee of $50 for supplies. 

LANDSCAPE GRAPHICS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. The development o! drawing and drafting skills used to 
evolve and communicate schematic and detail landscape design concepts. 

SMALL TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES (5). LEG. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., HF 221 or equivalent, Identilication, 
culture and use of small trees, shrubs and vines in the landscape. 

GREENHOUSE ENVIRONMENT CONTROL (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr. ВІ 102, HF 224. Principles and 
practices of construction and utilizing greenhouses lor various purposes such as plant propagation, crop 
production and research. 

ELEMENTS AND PRINCIPLES OF LANDSCAPE DESIGN (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., HF 221 and at least 
five hours from the plant materials courses to be taken previously or concurrently, or COI. The art ele- 
ments and design principles as they relate to Landscape Design. The organization of outdoor spaces 
leading to the evolution of Landscape Designs emphasized. 


. LANDSCAPE CONSTRUCTION (5). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., HF 226, 324 or COI. Investigation of the prin- 


ciples and practices used in the detail design and implementation of a landscape site plan or landscape 
planting plan. Topics to be covered: drafting, surveying, properties of Construction materials, earthwork, 
drainage and specifications. 

HORTICULTURE INTERNSHIP (5). May be taken more than once for a total ot 15 hours. Pr., COI, S-U, 
graded. Practical on the job training under supervision in selected commercial establishments to include 
wholesale and retail nurseries, greenhouses, garden centers. landscape and landscape maintenance 
firms, and fruit and vegetable horticultural production units. Each term of employment ts one quarter. 


. INDUSTRIAL FOOD PRESERVATION TECHNOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB, 4. Pr., СО! or junior standing. 


Fall, odd years. Principles of food preservation as applied to industry. Processes considered include 
refrigeration, pasteurization, canning, freezing, drying concentration, termentation, pickling, salting, irra- 
diation and the use of food additives. 

UNDERGRADUATE SEMINAR (1). LEC. 1. Pr., junior standing. S-U graded. Develops an understand- 
ing of current developments and career opportunities in horticulture. 

HERBACEOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Spring. Pr.. HF 221 or COI, Identification, 
culture, and use of herbaceous annuals and perennials, bulbs, herbs, and ornamental grasses. Consid- 
eration of flower bed and border preparation, care and maintenance . 

INTERIOR PLANTSCAPING (3). LEC. 2, LEC.-DEM. 2. Fall. Рг., HF 221 or COI, An introduction to the 
selection, installation. and care of tropical folíage plants in public interior settings. Topics will include: 
natural and artificial light, plant acclimatization, growing media, fertilizers, containers and pest control. 
About 50 plants common in interior plantings will be identified and their uses and limitations discussed. 
RETAIL GARDEN CENTER MANAGEMENT (5). LEC, 4, LAB. 2, Pr., HF 222, 223, and 321 or COI, The 
following objectives will be covered: financing, selecting a location, designing a center, stocking, selling, 
personnel management, advertising and maintaining plants on the lot. 


‚ FLOWER SHOP MANAGEMENT (5). LEG. 4, LAB, 3, Pr,, HF 225, 522, MN 241, ACF 211, СОІ, Winter, 


odd years. Principles and practices in the establishment and management of a retail flower shop. Store 
location, financing, buying, floral design, pricing, and merchandise control. 

MINOR PROBLEMS (3-5). May be taken more than once tor a total of 15 hours. Pr., COI. Selected 
problems in either vegetable production, pomology, tood technology, or landscape and ornamental hor- 
liculture, on which independent library, field, laboratory, or greenhouse investigations are made, under 
Supervision of instructors. 


. INTERMEDIATE LANDSCAPE DESIGN (5). LEC. 2. LAB. 6, Pr., HF 324 or COI. Human, nature, art and 


technology and their influence on landscape design. 


. ADVANCED LANDSCAPE DESIGN (5). LEC, 2, LAB. 6. Pr., HF 328, 427, and at least 10 hours trom the 


plant materials courses to be taken previously or concurrently, or CO}. Continuation of HF 427. 


. FOOD SCIENCE SEMINAR (1). Pr., senior standing. Winter. Lectures, discussions and literature re- 


views by staff, students and guest lecturers. 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. COMMERCIAL VEGETABLE CROPS (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., HF 308. Fall, even years. Advanced 


course in production, storing, packaging and marketing of the major commercial vegetable crops. 
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Industrial Design 


FRUIT GROWING (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., В! 102, HF 201, CH 207. Summer, odd years. Production and 
marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South. 


. SMALL FRUITS (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., BI 102. Spring, even years. Principles and practices involved in 


the production of strawberries, grapes, blueberries, and brambles. 


. PECAN CULTURE (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., В! 102, CH 207, HF 201. Spring, odd years. Production and 


marketing of pecans, walnuts and chestnuts. 

LANDSCAPE BIDDING, ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE (5). LEC 3, LAB 4. Pr., BY 306, PLP 
309. Winter. Principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, including pruning, 
tree surgery. transplanting. and fertilization. 


. FLORICULTURAL CROP PRODUCTION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., AY 304, BY 306, PLP 309. HF 323. 


ENT 502 or COJ. Spring, even years. Florizultural crop production under management in greenhouse 
and outdoor conditions. 

NURSERY MANAGEMENT (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 304. Winter. Principles and 
practices o! the management o! a commercial ornamental nursery 

ADVANCED LANDSCAPE GARDENING (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr.. BI 101. HF 221, graduate standing. 
Principles and practices applying to the use of ornamental plant material in landscaping. 


. CONTROLLED PLANT GROWTH (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., AY 304, BY 306, CH 208, HF 323, junior 


standing. Controlling and directing growth of plants by manipulation of the environment and by the use of 
chemicals. 


. ADVANCED CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF ORNAMENTAL PLANTS (5). Pr,, HF 521. Includes visits 


to nurseries, landscape con struction firms, landscape maintenance firms and to installation and main- 
tenance sites. On site participation in all phases of landscape installation and maintenance including 
extensive experiences in problem diagnosis. 


, FOOD CHEMISTRY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., CH 207 or 203. Winter. Chemistry of the important compo- 


nents ol foods and changes occurring during processing, storage, and handling. 


. FOOD ANALYSIS AND QUALITY CONTROL (5). LEC. 3. LAB. 4. Pr., HF 543. Spring, even years. 


Sensory, chemical, and instrumental food analysis and its application to quality control and evaluation of 
grades and standards. 


. PRACTICUM (1-5). May be repeated not to exceed 10 hours credit. Not open to majors in Horticulture 


Provides experience in horticulture closely relating theory and practice, usually carried on simulta- 
neously. 


Industrial Design (IND) 
Professors Lundell, Head, and Parker 
Associate Professors Lau and Smith 
Visiting Assistant Professors Bartlett, Britnell and Wingard 
Instructor Peters 

DRAWING SYSTEMS (5), Pr., acceptance into IND curriculum. Visual exploration, analysis and commu: 
nication of mechanical design principles. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING (5). Pr., IND 110. Introduction to drawing systems utilized in product design 
and fabrication. 
DRAWING FOR DESIGN AND PROD. (5). Pr., IND 111. Advanced product design communication with 
emphasis on the production processes. 
RESEARCH PROTOTYPE FABRICATION (1-2). Pr.. PIND standing. Instruction in the fabrication of 
three-dimensiona! prototype models utilizing various materials. 
PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN | (5). LEC. 2, STUDIO 6. Visual communication. Perception 
theory, design fundamentals; color, figure organization, movement and balance, proportion and rhythm. 
PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN II (5). LEC. 2, STUDIO 6. Pr., IND 210 and COI. An extension 
of principles encountered in Industrial Design 210. Analysis of industrial design fundamentals. 
PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN III (5). LEC. 2, STUDIO 6. Pr., IND 211 and COI. Structural and 
functional relationship of design elements; convenience, utility, safety, maintenance. 

R T INOLOGY 5). Pr., sophomore standing. The properties and use of various materi- 
vetita iy a сана machine and tool processes used by industry. Survey from the 


designer's viewpoint. 


. INDUSTRIAL DESIGN METHODS (5). Рг.. sophomore standing. Methods and organizational proce- 


dures used in the analysis and solutions of design problems. Survey of philosophies and theories of 


design 
ANTHROPOMETRY (5). Pr., IND 212, 222. Survey and introduction to the field of body measurements 


and movements in relation to design. 4 
DESIGN WORKSHOP (5). LEC. 2, LAB. 8. Pr., IND 210, 212. Modelmaking and creative modeling. 
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Industrial Engineering 


CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT (6). LEC. 2, STUDIO 8. Pr., IND 212, 221, 222. Concept development 
using drawing and rendering skills for idea communication and presentation. 

PACKAGING (6). LEC. 2, STUDIO 8. Pr., IND 221, 222, 310. Packaging, trademark and corporate 
identify programs. Exhibition and display fixtures. 

PRODUCT DESIGN (6). LEC. 2, STUDIO 8. Pr., IND 311. Product design utilizing principles of design 
methodology trom idea stages through working models. 


. SEMINAR IN IND (5). Pr., IND 212, junior standing. Selected topics in industrial design. 
410. 
411. 


SYSTEMS (6). LEC. 2, STUDIO 8. Pr., IND 312, 307, 308. Design or redesign of products and systems. 
ADVANCED PRODUCTION (6). LEC. 2. STUDIO 8. Pr., IND 410. Design or redesign of products and 
systems of advanced complexity. 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN THESIS (6). LEC. 2, STUDIO 8. Pr., IND 411. Project involving all design phases; 
project of the student's own selection and approved by the instructor. Presentation of graphics, models 
and written explanations, and oral presentation before a Design Jury. Thesis material may be retained by 
the department. 

HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN | (5). Pr., IND 312. Design from the development of the first human 
artifacts to the Industrial Revolution and beyond with emphasis on the relation between design and 
science, art, technology and the humanities. 


. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE (5). Pr.. 4th year standing. Office organizations, contracts, reports, protes- 


sional ethics, time planning, product litigation, cost estimating, patent policy and related research areas. 
. ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. SEMINAR IN IND (5). Pr., 4th year standing. Development of individual projects. Research, design. 


raports, on approved topics. May be repeated tor a maximum of 10 hours. 

HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 11 (5). Design from the beginning of artifacts to the first Industrial 
Revolution. with emphasis on the relationship between design and sciences, art, technology, and the 
humanities. 


. SPECIAL PROBLEMS (2-6). Developrnent o! individual projects. Research, design and reports on ap- 


proved topics. 


. CASE STUDIES IN DESIGN (5). Design projects undertaken by industry will be studied by examination 


o! artifacts and records, by interviews with professionals responsible for the phases of the projects, and 
by class discussions of this data and its implication. Focus on the socio-cultural relevancy of the artifacts. 


industrial Engineering (IE) 
Professors Unger. Head, Black, Herring, Hool, Maghsoodioo, Park and Smith 
Associate Professors Bulfin and White 
Assistant Professors Kaiser, Meller, Sox, Thomas and Vance 
Adjunct Instructor Kriel 


General Curriculum, CLA, students (those with undeclared majors) may enroll only with de- 
partmental consent. 
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GRAPHICAL COMMUNICATION & DESIGN (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Graphical concepts and projective 
geometry relating to spatial visualization and communication in design, including technical sketching. 
instrument drawing and computer-aided drafting and design. 

COMPUTER PROGRAMMING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Coreq., MH 264. Introductory computer program- 
ming using the FORTRAN programming language with emphasis on mathematical and engineering 
problems. Not open to students with credit in CSE 120 or 204. 

ENGINEERING COMPUTATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., IE 250. An intermediate computer course 
dealing with the use o! MS DOS based microcompulers. Application topics include an in-depth study of 
MS (or PC) DOS, the how-to of various microcomputer packages used in later IE courses, brief introduc 
tions to word processing and spreadsheets, use of files, and a comparison of FORTRAN to MS BASIC. 
METHODS ENGINEERING AND WORK MEASUREMENT (3). Pr., IE 332. Classical industrial engi- 
neering procedures related to the design of efficient work methods. Analysis of the work measurement 
process and design of labor content assessment systems. 


. PROBABILITY FOR ENGINEERS (3). Согед.. MH 264. Basic probability, random variables and distribu- 


tion functions. 


. ENGINEERING STATISTICS | (3), Pr., IE 331. Statistical inference, sampling distributions and their 


applications. Emphasis is on statistical inference. 

ENGINEERING STATISTICS II (3). Pr., IE 332. One and two-way analysis of variance. General factorial 
experiments, confounding in blocks, fractional factorials. regression and correlation. Emphasis is on 
factorial experiments. 


. OPERATIONS RESEARCH I: MODELS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., CSE 120, IE 331, MH 264. Formulation, 


interpretation and implementation of mathematical models in operations research, including linear. non- 
linear, dynamic and integer programming, networks, decision trees and queues, 
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. OPERATIONS RESEARCH Il: CONCEPTS AND METHODS (3). Pr., IE341, MH 266, An introduction to 


the underlying concepts of operations research methodology. Emphasis will be on optimization tech- 
niques, stressing optimality conditions and how they are used to develop algorithms. Major emphasis will 
be on algorithms for linear programming. 


. ENGINEERING ECONOMIC ANALYSIS (3), Pr, MH 264, CSE 120. The development of principles 


required in engineering economy studies and other decision-making oriented courses. Topics include 
interest and interest formula derivations, economic decision criteria, capital budgeting, depreciation 
methods, tax considerations, replacement analysis and inflation. 

MANUFACTURING ENGINEERING I: MATERIALS AND PROCESSES (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., MTL 
220, EGR 207. Engineering science and design of manufacturing materials, processes, and systems, 


. SEMINAR IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING (1), LEC. 1. Pr., junior standing in IE. Discussion of current 


problems, professional practice, and professional opportunities, (Restricted to Industrial Engineering 
majors and is to be taken in the third or fourth quarter prior to graduation.) 

OCCUPATIONAL ERGONOMICS AND SAFETY (5). Pr., senior standing. Basic principles of occupa- 
tional ergonomics and safety engineering in the analysis, evaluation and design o! industrial work areas 
and processes which include human operators. 

PRODUCTION CONTROL FUNCTIONS | (3). LEC, 2, LAB. 3. Pr., IE 333, 341, 360. Functions of pro- 
duction control, including forecasting systems, inventory control systems and aggregate production plan- 
ning. 

PRODUCTION CONTROL FUNCTIONS II (3). Pr., IE 422. Functions of production control, including 
models for production planning, scheduling and control, line balancing. manufacturing resource planning 
and project management systems. 

STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL (3), Pr IE 332. Contro! charts for variables and for attributes. Meth- 
ods for quality improvement. Acceptance sampling by attributes and by variables. Emphasis on statisti- 
cal process control. 


‚ SIMULATION (3). LEC, 2, LAB. 3, Pr.. CSE 120, IE 333. Simulation procedures tor solving complex 


systems analysis problems. Emphasis on random processes, model building, and construction of com- 
puter simulation models. 

INFORMATION-DECISION SYSTEMS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., CSE 120. Coreq., IE 422. Interrelated 
components of complex management information-decision systems. Design considerations for systems 
involving computers as a principal data processing device. 

MANUFACTURING ENGINEERING Ili: TOOL DESIGN (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., IE 380 or equivalent. 
The design ol workholding devices (jigs and fixtures and hands of robots) and blanking and piercing dies, 
including the fundamentals of tolerances, locating, and clamping principles. 

MANUFACTURING SYSTEMS DESIGN (3). Pr., IE 425, Design, analysis and contro! of manufacturing 
systems and advanced manufacturing technologies, including JIT, GT, TQM, CIM and manutacturing 
Cells, 

PROBLEMS IN MACHINING (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4, Pr., IE 380. Advanced phases of metal machining with 
emphasis on production machines and accessories. 


490-491-492. INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING PROBLEMS (1-5). Pr, department head approval. Individual 


student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an undergraduate nature in In: 
dustrial Engineering. Interested student must submit written proposal to department head. 


493-494-495. INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Pr.. departmental approval. Special 


497. 


498. 


499. 


180. 


topics courses of an undergraduate nature pertinent to Industrial Engineering. Specific prerequisites will 
be determined and announced for each offering. 
SENIOR DESIGN PROJECT | (2). LEC. 1, LAB. 2. Pr., IE 301. Согед,, IE 401, 425, 433. A capstone 
course in which undergradute coursework principles are brought to bear upon a design problem in a 
cooperating industry or institution. (Should be taken the quarter immediately prior to the taking of IE 498.) 
SENIOR DESIGN PROJECT II (2). LAB. 6. Pr., IE 497. Continuation ot the design problem begun in IE 
497. Completion of the project and written and oral presentation of the results to the cooperating organi- 
zation. (Should be taken during student's final quarter.) » 

RS THESIS (1-6). Pr., department head approval. Individual student endeavor consisting of di- 
a urna ug of honors thesis. (IE Honors Program students only. May be repealed once 
for a maximum ot six total credit hours.) 


COURSES NOT OPEN TO IE MAJORS 


BASIC MANUFACTURING PROCESSES (3). Materials and processes used in manufacturing, with 
emphasis on modern technology (CAD/CAM, Robotics, etc.) and manufacturing/production systems. 
ENGINEERING STATISTICS (5). Pr. MH 264. Basic probability, random variables, discrete and con- 
tinuous distributions, sampling distributions, hypothesis testing, estimation, regression and correlation, 
analysis of variance, testing goodness of fit, (Not open to students with credit in IE 331.) 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH (3). Pr., MH 266, IE 430 or equivalent or concurrently. Model construction, 
linear programming. network models, dynamic models. stochastic models, queueing theory, decision 
theory and simulation. (Not open to students with credit in IE 343) 
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Industrial Engineenng 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES 
SAFETY ENGINEERING (3). Pr.. IE 401. Occupational safety engineering with emphasis on control of 
hazardous materials, fire prevention and safety considerations in production facility design and mainte- 
nance. 


. SYSTEMS ANALYSIS FOR SAFETY (3). Pr.. IE 501, 331 or 430, or equivalent. Systems Safety Engi- 


neering analysis techniques including fault-tree, reliability and cost benefit analysis. 


. RESEARCH METHODS IN OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH (3). Рг., IE 401 of equivalent. 


Contemporary and developmental ergonomics and safety research methods in laboratory and occupa- 
tional settings. 

INVENTORY CONTROL (3). Pr., IE 343, 422, 433. Application of quantitative methods fo the control ot 
industrial inventories. 


. INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING (3). Pr., IE 422, 470. industrial maintenance and organi- 


zation including planning and scheduling, motivation, inspection, preventive maintenance, replacement, 
data processing and relation to other areas. 

OPERATIONAL CONTROL SYSTEM DESIGN (3). Pr., IE 425, The design of operational planning and 
control systems. Integration of individual systems functions. Concept of total systems optimization 
OFF-LINE QUALITY CONTROL (3). Pr., IE 333. Taguchi's quality loss function, three stages of quality 
design and analysis of Taguchi's signal-to-noise ratio. 

QUALITY SYSTEMS DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION (3). Pr., IE 533 or COI. On-line and off-line 
quality engineering methods and their use in integrated total quality contro! systems. 

SAMPLING AND SURVEY TECHNIQUES (3). Pr., IE 333. Theory and application of statistical sampling 
and survey methods, with emphasis on methods optimization 


. RELIABILITY ENGINEERING (3). Pr., IE 333. Reliability, maintenance, and replacement, with emphasis 


on quantitatively descriptive methods to be used for problem solving. 

DETERMINISTIG OPERATIONS RESEARCH (3). Pr., IE 343. In-depth treatment of deterministic op- 
erations research, particularly the concepts and methodology of non-linear, dynamic, integer and net- 
work optimization, 


. DYNAMIC PROGRAMMING (3). Pr., IE 541. Theory and methods of dynamic programming will be 


presented. Specific applications will be discussed. 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT (3). Pr., IE 440 or 343. Project management and development with empha- 
sis on operations research methods and cost analysis. Applications of CPM, PERT, and GERT to project 
management. 

SEARCH METHODS FOR OPTIMIZATION (3). Pr., MH 264 and senior standing. Single and multivan- 
ate search techniques and strategies which are used in finding the optimum of discrete or continuous 
functions about which full Knowledge is not available. 

SENSITIVITY ANALYSIS IN OPERATIONS RESEARCH MODELING (3). Pr., IE 343, 422 and 456 or 
equivalent. An investigation of how an operations research model's decisions and returns change with 
respect to changes in model parameters and characteristics. Several types of models are considered 
and examples are presented. 

STOCHASTIC OPERATIONS RESEARCH (3), Pr., IE 332, 343. Stochastic operations research models 
with emphasis on model formation, solution and interpretalion of results. Emphasis on stochastic pro- 
cesses, queueing theory and their applications. 


. INTERMEDIATE ENGINEERING ECONOMIC ANALYSIS (3). LEC. 3. Pr., IE 360. Continuation of IE 


360. Emphasis on cost estimating techniques and applications ol engineering economic principles ta 
various aspects of industrial engineering problems. 

PRINCIPLES OF INTERACTIVE COMPUTER GRAPHICS (3). Pr., MH 266, CSE 120 or equivalent, 
and junior standing. Computer graphics with emphasis on engineering applications. Topics include hard- 
ware characteristics of graphics system, mathematical elements and programming techniques for two- 
and three-dimensional graphics, user interface design and selected engineering applications. 
COMPUTERS IN CONTROL ENGINEERING (3). Pr., COI. Computer use in closed-loop feedback con- 
troi and sequential control. Basic microprocessor architecture and operation, sensors and instrumenta- 
lion, computer interface techniques and introductory discrete control theory. 

MANUFACTURING ENGINEERING IV: ROBOTICS (3). LEC. 2. LAB. 3. Pr., IE 380, 470. Fundamentals 
of robotic applications; introduction to the concept of programmed manufacturing systems. 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEERING Il: GAGES AND MEASUREMENTS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., IE 
380. The science of measurement as applied to production and inspection of industrial products. 


590-591-592, INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING PROBLEMS (1-5). Pr., department head approval. Individual 


student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an advanced undergraduate or 
graduate nature in IE. Interested student must submit written proposal to department head. 


593-594-595. INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Pr., departmental approval. Special 


topics courses of an advanced undergraduate or graduate nature pertinent to IE. Specific prerequisites 
will be determined and announced tor each such offering. 


Journalism 


Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught on the 
interdepartmental basis. 


517. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITING IN EDUCATION (2). Education discourse; strategies and techniques in 
educational writing; reterence sources; the preparation of manuscripts for publication in professional 
journals. 


Journalism (JM) 
Professor Brown, Acting Head 
Associate Professors Johnson, Morgan, Strain and Williams 
Assistant Professors Fairley and Sheppard 


Freshman English is prerequisite for all journalism courses except JM 101. 
01. NEWSPAPER STYLE (3). Required for all journalism majors and minors. The AP Stylebook and com- 


221. 


222. 


304 


313. 


314. 
315. 


321. 


421, 


mon errors in word selection in newspaper writing, 

BEGINNING NEWSWRITING (5). Pr., JM 101; reasonable typewriting skills. Introduction to newswriting, 
newspaper style, and mechanical practice. 

NEWSPAPER LAB (1). Pr., JM or PRJ major, JM 221. (S-U grading only). Student will work a minimum 
of 20 hours for The Auburn Plainsman in reporting, writing, editing or page makeup. 

INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC RELATIONS (5). Pr., JM 101. Spectrum of the field of public relations, 
Communication skills and technologies for public relations are explored. Credit for this course precludes 
credit for PR 304. 

REPORTING (5). Pr., JM 221; reasonable typewriting skills. Technical aspects of reporting and 
newsgathering methods. 

EDITING (3). Pr., JM 221, Methods of editing copy, writing headlines and proof reading. 

BASIC JOURNALISM (3). Not to be used for a major or minor in Journalism. Introduces practices of 
news coverage and writing. 

NEWSPAPER DESIGN (5). Pr., JM 221. Typography and design with practice applicalions in putting 
together newspaper pages. 


‚ FEATURE WRITING (5). Pr., JM 221 or COI. Gathering material for the writing of “human interest" and 


feature articles for newspapers and magazines, with consideration given to the marketing of manu- 
Scripts. 


. NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT (5). Pr.. JM 221 and 321. Procedures, policies, ethical considerations 


and problems in producing the community newspaper. 


. CASE STUDIES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS (5). Pr., JM 304 or PR 304 or COI. Investigation and analysis 


of public relations problems through case studies. Credit for this course precludes credit for PR 404. 
PHOTO-JOURNALISM (5). Uses and processes of photography in the newspaper and magazine field. 
Operation of press cameras and the technique of developing, printing and enlarging of pictures are 
covered. 


422-423. JOURNALISM WORKSHOP (3-3). Pr., JM 313, 314, 321, 322, COI. A two-quarter course giving 


425. 


470. 


475. 


practical experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, television, and magazine copy through super- 
vised work. The student is expected to work 10 hours per week. 

JOURNALISM INTERNSHIP (6). Pr., JM 313, 314, 321, 322, COI. A full-time intemship of at least 10 
weeks with an approved publication, serving as a regular staff member under the direction of the editor. 


. MAGAZINE CONCEPTS (5), Pr., JM 221. Methods and problems o! publishing the popular and trade 


magazine. 


. HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF JOURNALISM (5). Development of the American Press, principles 


and ideals of modern journalism and law of the press and radio, 
FREELANCE FEATURE WRITING (5). Pr., JM 314, 322. Production and selling of ideas, articles and 
photographs in local markets and to national publications. 


JOURNALISM SPECIAL STUDIES (1-5). Pr., departmental approval. Research and analysis of specific 
journalistic problems. Or lectures and seminars by visiting professional journalists. 


. ADVANCED REPORTING (3). Pr., JM 313, 314, 321, 322, COI. Developing and writing news stories 


under deadline pressure; investigative and interpretive reporting. 


Management 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 
Associate Professor Kohl 
Affiliate Associate Clinical Professors Adams, Bridger, Burgert, Davis and Elliott 
Adjunct Instructor Milly 
Affiliate Clinical Instructors Crider, Chappell, Jackson, Plagge and Young 

101. ORIENTATION (1). Fall, Winter. Aims, objectives and requirements for careers in medical and laboratory 
technology. 

301. HEMATOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., CH 207 or COI. Origin, maturation, morphology and function of 
blood cells: theory of hemostasis: routine hematological laboratory techniques. 

401, ADVANCED HEMATOLOGY (5), LEC. 3, LAB. 6, Pr., LT 301. Advanced study of lymphohematopoietic 
and hemostatic disorders; laboratory techniques for evaluation and diagnosis of blood disorders. 

405. IMMUNOLOGY II (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6, Pr., MB 543 or COI, junior standing. Immunogenetics, clinical 
significance of blood group antigens and antibodies, theory and techniques of the serological Study of 
human blood groups. 

422. HOSPITAL LABORATORY PRACTICE (5). LAB. 15. Pr., LT 301 or COI. Practice applications of the 
principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in hospital laboratories. 

525. CLINICAL LABORATORY INSTRUMENTATION (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., CH 518 or 508 or COI. Theo- 
retical and practical application of continuous flow analysis, atomic absorption spectrophotometry, radio- 
immunoassay and chromatographic techniques used in the analysis of body fluids. 


Management (MN) 


Professors Snyder, Head, Armenakis, Boulton, Boyles, Feild, Giles, Holley and Mitra 
Associate Professors Byrd, Carr, Davis, Gibson, Niebuhr, Norris, Oswald, Rainer, Sankar, 
Snow, Sutton, Swamidass and Wolters 
Assistant Professors Ford, L. Gardiner, S. Gardiner, Harris, Marshall and Uzumeri 

A 2.0 GPA is required for enrollment in any Business course at the 300-level or above. This 
rule applies to both Business and non-Business students. An earned C or above is required for 
prerequisites for all MIS courses at the 400 and 500 level. 

207. INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTER PROGRAMMING (3). Pr., 10 hours math, sophomore standing. The 
compuler as a tool in solving business problems. using an appropriate programming language in both a 
lime shared and batch processing environment. 

301. BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS ! (5). Pr., MH 169 or equivalent. Descriptive statistics; prob- 
ability; probability distributions; normal distribution: introduction to statistical inference making, confi- 
dence intervals, hypothesis testing; simple linear regression analysis. 

307. BUSINESS COMPUTER APPLICATIONS (5). Pr.. CSE 100, MN 314, Language and file structures for 
compuler-based business applications using a major business language. Students will write computer 
programs on individual and team projects 

308. ADVANCED PROGRAMMING AND APPLICATIONS (5). Pr., MN 307. Builds on the business program- 
ming language fundamentals learned in MN 307. Language and file structure systems. Introduces ad- 
vanced applications using these structures, such as CICS and 4th general languages. Microcomputer- 
based languages will be explored. 

310. PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT (5). Pr.. junior standing. Management functions and the application of 
management principles in organizations. 

314. INTRODUCTION TO MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS (2), Pr., CSE 100 and junior standing. 
The role of computer-based information in business. Covers systems concepts, іпіоптафоп manage- 
ment and decision-making concepts related to information systems. 

342. HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., MN 310, junior standing. Management of labor, dealing 
with selection, training, placement, turnover, payment policies, employee representation, etc. 

346. ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR (5). Pra MN 310, junior standing. Analysis and application of theories 
and techniques for understanding, prediction, and management of human behavior in the organizational 
context. 

374. BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS |I (5). Pr.. MN 301 or equivalent, junior standing. Simple 
linear regression analysis, inferences and predictions from model; multiple regression analysis; expen- 
mental design and analysis of variance; goodness ol fit tests; nonparametric tests. 

375. NONPARAMETRIC STATISTICS (3). Pr.. MN 301. The analysis of business and economic data by 
distribution-free statistical methods. 

380. PRINCIPLES OF OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., MN 301. 310, junior standing, Modern scien- 
tific management as applied in the actual caritrol and operation of industnal enterprises. 

381. MANAGEMENT DECISION MAKING (5). Pr, MN 301, FI 361, junior standing. Various quantitative 
techniques as aids in managena! decision making under conditions of perfect and imperfect knowledge. 
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Management 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS (5), Pr, MN 301 or MT 336, junior standing. Analysis, de- 
sign, and implementation of information systems for the management of business organizations; use of 
various software packages for business applications. 

PRODUCTIVITY MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., MN 380, junior standing. Application of management proce- 
dures and techniques to analyze and control production methods and processes. 


. MATERIALS MANAGEMENT | (5). Pr., MN 380, junior standing. Application of management procedures 


and techniques to the acquisition, inventory, utilization, and distribution ot materials in manufacturing. 
MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 1I (5). Pr.. MN 386, junior standing. Continuation of MN 386, includes 
material requirements planning, capacity planning and control, and shop floor control. 

STUDENT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM (1-10). Pr.. junior standing and selection by the committee direct: 
ing the Management Department Intern Program. (S-U graded). 

ANALYSIS AND DESIGN OF BUSINESS INFORMATION SYSTEMS (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or 
better in MN 307, General systems techniques, systems analysis and design, database considerations, 
modern developments, project planning and control, total system integration. 


. TELECOMMUNICATIONS MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MN 307. Funda- 


mentals of telecommunications and data communications technologies. Provides an understanding of 
voice communications and data networks, protocols, standards and management Gives the student a 
basis lor making à business decision in the use of this technology. 

INFORMATION RESOURCE MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MN 404. Infor- 
mation Resource Management (IRM) provides an investigation into the management and use о! intor- 
mation systems and technology as strategic resources to the organization. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., EC 200, 202, MN 310, MT 331, FI 361, junior 
standing. Management of multi-national firms which own subsidiaries in several countries. 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP (5). Pr., AC 211, 212, Fi 361, EC 200, 202, MN 301, 310, MT 255, 331, The 
elements of entrepreneurship as they relate to the planning and development of new ventures. Emphasis 
is on the use of decision-making skills in bringing a new business idea to fruition. 

SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., MN 414. A consulting opportunity which provides a test of 
the student's ability to apply skills and knowledge to the problems of an existing small business. 
INDUSTRIAL PROCUREMENT (5). Pr., MN 380, junior standing. Role, procedures, responsibilities, and man- 
agement of materials acquisition function in industry. Credit cannot be received for MT 434 and MN 420. 
MANAGEMENT OF SERVICE OPERATIONS (4), Pr,, MN 380. Analysis of operations management activities 
in service delivery systems. Emphasis placed on a total systems approach to service management. 


‚ ORGANIZATION THEORY (5). Pr., MN 346, junior standing. Organizations as socio-economic-political 


systems for collective action imbedded in a largely uncontrollable environment. 


. LABOR RELATIONS (5). Pr., junior standing. General survey of the development of collective bargain- 


ing, major provisions of labor law, and bargaining issues of craft and industrial unions. 

HONORS READINGS (1-6), Pr., open only to persons in the University Honors Program and with con- 
sent of the student's Honors Advisor 

HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., open only to persons in the University Honors Program and with consent of 
the student's Honors Advisor . 

QUALITY ASSURANCE (5). Pr.. MN 301, 380, junior standing. Fundamental concepts in quality assur- 
ance; tools and techniques necessary to carry out quality control and improvement functions: use of 
control charts in statistical process control. 

MULTICRITERIA DECISION MAKING (3). Pr., MN 380, 381. Quantitative methods and their application 
in production and distribution problems of business. 


. BUSINESS POLICIES AND ADMINISTRATION (5). Pr., AC 211, 212, FI 361, EC 200, 202, EH 408 or 


equivalent, MN 310, MT 255, 331, senior standing. Formulation and application of objectives. strategy. 
and policies pertaining to a total organization. Emphasis on problem-solving and the relationships be- 
tween the functional areas of an organization. 


. OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT POLICIES (5). Pr., Fl 361, EH 408 ог equivalent, MN 380, 385, 386, 


387, MT 331. Capstone course for OM students. Application of material presented. 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-10). Pr., COI, junior standing. May be repeated. Investigation and research 
into problems with special interest for the student. (S-U graded). 


. READINGS IN MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., MN 310, junior standing. Readings from prominent periodicals 


and journals in management theories, practices and functions. 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
LABOR RELATIONS LAW (5). Pr., MN 443, junior standing. Analysis of background, content and signifi- 


cance of industrial relations law. 
LABOR RELATIONS IN PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS (3), Pr., junior standing. The background, legal and 


constitutional aspects and management of group negotiations and collective bargaining in public em- 
ployment. (Same as PO 517.) 
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Marketing and Transportation 


546. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION LEGISLATION (5). Pr. MN 342. junior standing. Legal aspects of 
personnel administration activities. 

547. EMPLOYEE COMPENSATION (5). Pr., MN 342, junior standing. Factors, philosophy, design and prob: 
lems of administration in compensation programs. 

550. PERSONNEL SELECTION AND PLACEMENT (5). Pr., MN 301 or PG 304, MN 342, junior standing. 
Factors involved in developing an effective system for selecting, classifying and placing personne! 

551. MANPOWER PLANNING, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL (5). Pr., MN 342, junior standing. 
Theory, practice and design of managerial systems in these specialties. 

552. PERSONNEL AND ORGANIZATIONAL RESEARCH (5). Pr., MN 301 or equivalent and 342. Applica- 
tion of research methods used in human resource management through primary research projects in- 
volving data collection, analysis and writing of research results 

553. LABOR NEGOTIATION AND ARBITRATION (5). Pr.. MN 443, junior standing. Bargaining issues, 
preparation tor contract negotiation, interest and grievance arbitration of labor-management issues. 

554. INTERNATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS (3). Pr.. MN 443 or MN 410, junior standing. Variations among 
nations in the structure and government of trade unions, their political and religious ties, and other factors 
that influence multinational bargaining. Emphasis on industnalized nations, 

560. A SURVEY OF CURRENT TECHNOLOGIES IN MIS (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MN 314 
or equivalent and MN 404, 480, 583 and junior standing. Recent developments in the technologies thal 
impact the effective design, delivery and use of inlormation systems in organizations. 

583, DATA BASE MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS (5). Pr., an earned grade o! C or better in MN 308 and 401; 
junior standing. Business applications software in a data base environment, complex data and file struc- 
tures, systems design consideration of global and distributed data bases. 

588. MIS PROJECTS (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MN 583. Capstone course tor the MIS 
professional option. Synthesizes theory and principles of MIS by designing and implementing MIS 
projects. 


Marketing and Transportation (MT) 
Professors Lambert and Muse 
Associate Professors Guffey, Head. Adams, Harris, LaTour, Laumer and Rotfeld 
Assistant Professors Abernethy, Butler, Goff, Lacher, Min, Nataraajan, Smith and Straughn 
A 2.0 GPA is required for enrollment in any Business course at the 300-level and above. This 
rule applies to both Business and non-Business students. 


LEGAL ENVIRONMENT 

241. BUSINESS LAW | (5). Introduction to contracts, sales, torts and insurance; ethics and social influences; 
and agency. 

242. BUSINESS LAW II (5). Legal principles concerning secured transactions, bankruptcy, suretyship, trusts 
and estates, partnership law, real and personal property, corporations, federal securities, regulations, 
accountant's legal liability, negotiable instruments and ethics and social influences. 

255. LEGAL AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT OF BUSINESS (4). Legal and social environment for business 
operation with emphasis on contemporary issues. 


MARKETING 

331. PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING (5). Pr., junior standing and either EC 202 or for non-business majors, 
AEC 202 or EC 301. A general survey of the field of marketing covering marketing channels, functions, 
methods and institutions. 

332. MARKETING COMMUNICATION MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing, not open to market- 
ing majors. Credit cannot be received for both MT 332 and MT 432. An examination of the principles and 
applications of promotion in marketing. 

333. MERCHANDISING MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing, not open to marketing majors. 
Credit cannot be received for both MT 333 and MT 433. An examination and application of retail mer- 
chandising management concepts, principles and fundamentals. 

336. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS IN MARKETING (5). Pr., junior standing, PA 201, MH 161 and an earned 
grade of C or better in MT 331, MN 301 and MH 169. Examination of the role of quantitative methods in 
implementing marketing strategy. 

341, BUYER BEHAVIOR (5). Pr., PG 201 or U 103, junior standing and an earned grade of C or better in MT 
331. Analysis of the buying process as it is affected by environmental and institutional forces and devel- 
opment of market strategies which recognize these factors. 

347. FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING (5). Pr., MT 331, 341 and junior standing. Knowledge of buyer behavior 
and skill requirements necessary for successful selling: the sales process; business and social responsi- 
bilities of salespersons. 
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Marketing and Transportation 


STUDENT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM (5). Pr., junior standing and selection by the committee directing 
the Marketing and Transportation Intern Program. Credit hours are not applicable as departmental elec- 
tives, S-U credit. Summer. (May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit). 

PROMOTIONAL STRATEGY (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 331, 336, 341, 436 and junior 
Standing. Problems of persuasive marketing strategy. promotional objectives, methods of implementing 
these objectives and the approaches by which the methods might be blended. 

RETAIL STORE MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 331, 336, 341, 436 and 
junior standing. Principles and practices in the scientific operation of the retail store. Store location, 
layout, buying, pricing, and merchandise control. 

PURCHASING (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 331, 341, 373, MN 301 and junior standing 

Objectives, control and the direction of industrial purchasing. Credil cannot be received for MT 434 and 
MN 420. 

MARKETING RESEARCH METHODOLOGY (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 331. 336, 
341 and junior standing. Methods of scientific research in the field of marketing and their application to 
the solution of marketing problems. 

SALES MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 331. 336, 341, 436 and junior 
standing. Principles and practices of sound organization and administration of sales organization, In- 
cludes consideration of: sales department organization, selection, training. compensation, and supervis- 
ing sales planning, setting up sales territories and quotas 

MARKETING CHANNEL SYSTEMS (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 331. 341. 373, MN 
301 and junior standing. The nature and role of marketing channels. Major marketing strategy problems 
Such as designing channel objectives and constraints, distinguishing major channe! alternatives, and 
motivating, evaluating and controlling channel members. 


. INTERNATIONAL MARKETING (5), Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 331, 336, 341 and junior 


standing. Adapting the marketing process of the domestic firm to international operations and the institu- 
tional structure that exists to service foreign markets and the practice of marketing administration by 
lirms operating within these markets. 

HONORS READINGS (1-6). Pr., open only to persons in the University Honors Program and with con- 
sent of the student's Honors Advisor . 

HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., open only to persons in the University Honors Program and with consent of 
the student's Honors Advisor . 

BUSINESS LOGISTICS (5). Pr., junior standing and an earned grade of C or better in MT 331, 336 and 
373. Problems and analysis in the design and management of logistics systems 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN MARKETING (5). Pr., MT 331 and senior standing. Students conduct investigations 
of special problems in Marketing. S-U credit. (May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit.) 


. MARKETING STRATEGY (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 331, 336, 341, 373, 436 and in 


15 hours of departmental electives. An integrative capstone course for marketing majors with emphasis 
on strategic planning. 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE 


- SPECIAL STUDIES IN MARKETING RESEARCH (5). Pr., an eamed grade of C or better in MT 336, 


341, 436. Specialized in-depth study and research projects within a particular subject area. 


. SPECIAL STUDIES IN RETAILING/MERCHANDISING (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 


336, 341, 433, 436. Specialized in-depth study and research projects within a particular subject area. 


. SPECIAL STUDIES IN PROMOTION (5). Pr., an eamed grade of C or better in MT 336, 341, 432. 436. 


Specialized in-depth study and research projects within a particular subject area. 
SPECIAL STUDIES IN PRODUCT MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 436. 
Speciaized in-depth study and research projects in product management. 


. SPECIAL STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL MARKETING (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 


336, 341, 436, 440. Specialized indepth study and research projects in international marketing. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION 
PRINCIPLES OF TRANSPORTATION (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. The development of sys- 
tems of transportation. Analysis of rates and their etfects upon commerce and industry. Government 
regulation of transportation agencies. 
INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION (5). Pr., MT 331 and junior standing. Fundamentals of 
physical distribution activities and their interrelationships in the management of the distribution process. 


. STUDENT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM (5). Pr., junior standing and selection by the committee directing 


the Marketing and Transportation Intern Program. Credit hours are not applicable as departmental elec- 
tives. S-U credit. (May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit). 

HONORS READINGS (1-5). Pr., open only to persons in the University Honors Program and with con- 
sent ol the student's Honors Advisor . 

HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr.. open only to persons in the University Honors Program and with consent of 
the student's Honors Advisor, 
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Materials Engineering 


474. INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., MT 372 and junior standing or COI- Problems and 
policies involved in the traffic management function of the industrial firm. 

475. TRANSPORTATION REGULATION AND PUBLIC POLICY (5). Pr.. МТ 372 and junior standing or COI. 
Economic, legislative, and administrative problems related to regulation of transportation and utility rates 
and services. 

476. CARRIER MANAGEMENT POLICY AND PRACTICE (5). Pr., MT 372, 475, or CO! and junior standing. 
Problems and policies in the management and administration of transport enterprises о! ditterent modal 
types, primarily air, rail and motor 

477, BUSINESS LOGISTICS (5). Pr., an earned grade of C or better in MT 331, 336 and 373. Problems and 
analysis in the design and management of logistics systems . 

490. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN TRANSPORTATION (5). Pr., MT 372 and sentor standing. Qualified Students 
conduct investigations of special problems in Transportation. S-U credit. (May be repeated for a maxi- 
mum of 10 hours credit.) 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE 
588. SPECIAL STUDIES IN TRANSPORTATION/LOGISTICS (5). Pr., MT 372, and two from 373, 475, 476 
and 477. Specialized in depth study and research projects within a particular subject area. 


Materials Engineering (MTL) 
Professors Chin, Chairman, Jang, Jemian and Wilcox 
Associate Professors Thakur and Zee 
Assistant Professor Gale, Fergus and Yang 

Responsibility for this curriculum rests with the interdisciplinary Materials Engineering Curricu- 
lum Committee. Questions should be directed to the Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
which administers the program. General Curriculum, CLA, students (those with undeclared ma- 
jors) may enroll only with departmental consent. 

210. STRUCTURE OF MATERIALS (3). Pr.. CH 103, PS 220 or 205. Theories and structures of crystalline 
and amorphous materials. Bonding, crystal classes, detects, and atomic movement, (Mainly for Materi- 
als majors.) 

220. MATERIALS AND PROPERTIES | (3). Pr.. CH 103, PS 220. Methods of mechanical testing, effects of 
environment, deformation and annealing, fallure and non-destructive testing as related to the properties 
of materials. 

320. MATERIALS AND PROPERTIES II (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., MTL 220. Relationship between structure 
and properties of materials; solidification, mechanisms of alloy strengthening, phase transformations, 
heat treatments and material systems. 

336. PHYSICAL ANALYSIS OF MATERIALS I (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., MTL 320. The analysis and interpre- 
tation of the structures of materials using optical techniques. Specific physical properties will be mea- 
sured. Samples will be prepared and processed by the students. 

337. PHYSICAL ANALYSIS OF MATERIALS II (3). Pr., MTL 220. The analysis and interpretation of the 
structures and properties of materials using special techniques. Diffraction, radiography and various 
non-destructive test procedures will be employed. 

338. PHASE DIAGRAMS (3). Coreq.. MTL 320. Methods of representing and interpreting phase equilibria. 
Binary and multicomponent systems. Simpler temperature-composition systems and more complex 
temperature-pressure-composition systems. Major emphasis on applications . Minor emphasis on 
phase diagram determination and thermodynamics. 

420. STRUCTURE AND PROPERTIES LABORATORY (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Pr., MTL 336. Coreq., MTL 447. 
Emphasizes the use of processing and thermo-mechanical treatments to control the microstructure of a 
material. Tests are then conducted on both polymer and metallic materials to investigate the relationship 
between the microstructure and mechanical properties. 

435. PHYSICAL ANALYSIS OF MATERIALS III (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., MTL 320. The evaluation of micro- 
scopic structural features, anisotropic materials properties and the detection and interpretation of flaws. 
Microscopy, radiography and other non-desctructive test methods will be employed. 

436. ENGINEERING MATERIALS SCIENCE—FERROUS METALLURGY (3). Pr.. MTL 336. Design of tèr- 
rous metals following modern theory and practice. Hardenability, alloying deformation, and special pur- 
pose steels. 

445. TRANSFORMATIONS IN CONDENSED PHASES (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., MTL 320, MTL 550, and 
MTL 436. Important transformations in both metallic and non-metallic materials with crystalline or glass 
structures. Structures, mechanisms, distinctive characteristics and applications will be studied. Selected 
transformations will be studied in the laboratory. 

446. THEORETICAL MATERIALS ENGINEERING (3). Pr., MTL 575. Coreg. MTL 570, 513. The physical 
properties of materials in relation to modern theories. 





Mathematics 


447. MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING MATERIALS (3). Pr.. MTL.337. The mechanical properties in relation 
to structural features of alloys, plastics, ceramic materials and composiles under static, dynamic апа 
Cyclic service and test conditions. Conditions for the attainment of optimum properties and behavior will 
be emphasized. 

448. INTRODUCTION TO CERAMICS (3). Pr., MTL 210, 320. The engineering applications and design prin- 
ciples of important ceramic materials will be studied with particular attention directed to the structure- 
property relationships. Both glassy and crystalline ceramic materials will be included. 

479. HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., СО! and department head approval. Individual student directed research 
and writing of honors thesis. (MTL Honors Program students only. May be repeated once tor a maximum 
of six total credit hours.) 

491. DIRECTED READING IN MATERIALS ENGINEERING (VARIABLE CREDIT). Pr., senior standing. Ar- 
eas of current interest within materials engineering. Maximum credit of 5 hours per quarter and cannot be 
taken more than two quarters for a maximum of six total credits. 

498. ADVANCED PROJECTS | (2). Pr., senior standing. Selection and the development of a plan for a design 
project to be completed in Advanced Projects II. Issues relating to the management of a project and the 
writing of reports will be discussed. 

499. ADVANCED PROJECTS II (4). LEC. 1, LAB. 9. Pr., MTL 498. Completion of projects culminating in a 
formal presentation and written report. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

513. INTRODUCTION TO X-RAY CRYSTALLOGRAPHY (3). Pr., СО! or MTL 337. Principles of crystallogra- 
phy, Ihe reciprocal lattice, theory of x-ray diltraction and the powder, Laue and diffractometer methods. 

514. X-RAY AND NDT LABORATORY (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Pr.. СО! or MTL 513. The analysis and interpreta- 
lion of the structures and properties of materials using special techniques. Emphasis will be placed on x- 
ray diffraction and other non-destructive techniques. 

515. POLYMER TECHNOLOGY ! (3). Pr., MTL 320. Important aspects of polymer science, connection between 
chemical structure and important properties of modern plastics and synthetic structural materials; the common 
methods of fabrication of these into articles and the basic chemistry behind their manufacture. 

516. POLYMER TECHNOLOGY II (3). Pr.. MTL 515 or TE 424. Continuation of MTL 515. Polymerization and 
condensation polymers. Modes of fabrication, special use selection requirements and number of com- 
mercially available materials and their areas of use. 

537. MANUFACTURING PROCESSES AND MATERIALS (3), Pr., junior standing, MTL 320 and departmen- 
lal approval. Principles and engineering problems involved in the fabrication of materials. 

550. THERMODYNAMICS OF MATERIALS SYSTEMS (3). Pr., EGR 201, CH 507 and MTL 338. The laws of 
thermodynamics applied to the stability of materials phases, crystal imperfections, solubility, oxidation, 
surface and interfacial energy and transformations. 

570. ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF MATERIALS (3). Pr., EE 302. The electrica! properties ol materials 
with emphasis on semiconductors. 

575. RATE PROCESSES IN MATERIALS (3). Pr., MTL 550, or CO! and junior standing. Ditfusion in the gas, 
liquid and solid phases and the fundamentals of chemical reaction kinetics pertinent to the crystallization 
and transformation of materials 


Mathematics (MH) 


Professors Kozlowski, Head, Govil, Gruenhage, Heath, Hetzer, Hill, Holmes, 
Kallenberg, K. Kuperberg, W. Kuperberg, Minc, Pate, Rogers, Sampson, Smith, 
Uhlig, Zalik and Zenor 
Alumni Professor Brown 
Associate Professors Albrecht, Baldwin, Daniels, DeSouza, Goeters, Hinrichsen, Kilgore, Liao, 
Slaminka, Szulga, Transue, Ullery and Young 
Assistant Professors Holmes, Meir, Nylen, Schmidt, Stuckwisch and Tam 
Instructors S.J. Brown and J.S. Rogers 

(*) Denotes the course is not available to majors or graduate students in the area о! science or 
mathematics. 

(**) Denotes this is a non-credit course for students in some scientific and technical curricula, 

100. MATHEMATICAL INSIGHTS (5). For students in the arts or humanities. Gives students insight into the 

nature of mathematics by engaging them in mathematical thought processes within a suitable elemen- 

tary framework. Prior credit for any other University mathematics course precludes credit for this course. 

140. COLLEGE ALGEBRA (5). Pr., high school geometry, second year high P DIM 

common logarithms. A preparatory course for MH 160 and 161. Credit is not allowed for both MH 140 
and 160. 


Mathematics 


155. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (5). Pr., MH 160 or equivalent. Plane and solid analytic geometry. Lines, 


160. 


161. 


162 


planes, circles, spheres, vectors, conics, change of coordinates, polar coordinates, parametric equa- 

tions, curve sketching. 

PRE-CALCULUS WITH TRIGONOMETRY (5). Pr.. high school geometry, second year high school 

algebra or departmental approval.** The basic analytic and geometric properties of the algebraic and 

trigonometric functions with heavy emphasis on the latter. A preparatory course for the calculus se- 

quence. Students who need a review of algebraic techniques should take MH 140. Credit is not allowed 

for both MH 140 and 160. 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS (5), Pr., MH 160. Limits, the derivative, applications ot the 

derivative, antiderivatives; the definite integral; the fundamental theorem ol calculus. Credit is not al 

lowed tor MH 161 and 191 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS (5). Pr., MH 160 and 161. Integrals, applications of the inte- 

gral, the calculus of the exponential and logarithmic functions. The calculus of the trigonometric and 

inverse trigonometric functions, the conic sections, Credit is not allowed for both MH 162 and 192. 

. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS (5). Pr., MH 162. Techniques ot integration, indeterminate 
forms, improper integrals, solid analytic geometry, multiple integrals. Credit is not allowed for both MH 
163 and 193. 


169. BUSINESS MATHEMATICS WITH CALCULUS APPLICATIONS (5). Pr., MH 161. Selections trom cal- 


171. 


172. 


173. 


culus, elementary combinatorial analysis, probability theory. linear algebra, linear programming with 
emphasis on business applications. For students in the College o! Business and по! open, except by 
special permission of the Department of Mathematics, to students In engineering or the mathematics or 
physics majors. 

HONORS CALCULUS 1 (5). Pr.. MH 160. Limits. the derivative, applications of the derivative, 
anitderivatives; the definite integral; the fundamental theorem of calculus. Credit is not allowed for both 
MH 171 and 161 or 191. 

HONORS CALCULUS !! (5). Pr.. MH 171. Integrals, applications of the integral, the calculus of the 
exponential and logarithmic functions, the calculus of the trigonometric and inverse trigonometric tunc- 
tions, the conic sections. Credit is not allowed for both MH 172 and 162 or 192. 

HONORS CALCULUS III (5). Pr.. MH 172. Techniques of integration, indeterminate forms, improper 
integrals, solid analytic geometry, multiple integrals. Credit is not allowed for both MH 173 and 163 or 193. 


191-192-193. CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE (5-5-5). Pr., МН 160. Plane and solid analytic 


264 


265 


267. 


268. 


271 


272. 


274. 


285. 


301 


geometry, real and vector valued functions, limits, derivatives and antiderivatives of algebraic and trigo- 
nometric functions. Integrals, the Fundamental Theorem of Calculus, line integrals, potential functions, 
force fields, and surface integrals. Methods of integration, in determinate forms, improper integrals. 
Credit is not allowed for both MH 161-162-163 and 191-192-193. 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS (5). Pr.. MH 163. Infinite series. partial derivatives, vector 
calculus. Credit is not allowed for both MH 264 and 294, 
LINEAR DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS (3). Coreq.. MH 264. First and second-order linear differential 
equations including the solution of such equations by infinite series. 
. TOPICS IN LINEAR ALGEBRA (3). Pr., MH 163. Linear spaces, vector spaces, linear transformations, 
matrices and determinants. Not open to students who have credit for MH 337, 531 or 505 or 537. 
DISCRETE PROBABILITY (5). Coreq., MH 161. For students whose fields require a basic knowledge of 
probability and for those who plan to take upper level courses in probability and statistics. Conditional 
probability, independence and random variables with emphasis on discrete random variahles. 
ELEMENTARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS (5). Pr., MH 264. Ordinary differential equations with ap- 
plications. Credit for this course precludes credit for MH 265. 
INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PROGRAMMING (3). Согед., MH 264. Introduction to the orga- 
nization and characteristics of the digital computer, and to programming in FORTRAN. with applications 
to problems in algebra and the calculus. 
MATHEMATICAL PROGRAMMING AND NUMERICAL ALGORITHMS (3). Coreq.. MH 265 and 266. 
Pr., MH 271. Introduction to numerical methods for solution of ordinary differential equations and sys- 
tems of linear equations. Further programming practice in FORTRAN. 
HONORS CALCULUS IV (5). Pr., MH 173. Infinite series, partial derivatives, vector calculus. Credit 15 not 
allowed for both MH 274 and 264 or 294. 
MATHEMATICS FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (5). Pr.. MH 160 or higher. Appropriate mathemati- 
cal insights for elementary school teachers. Emphasis on the structure of the number systems and 
informal geometry. Open for credit only to students in elementary education, except by special permis- 
sion of the Department of Mathematics. 
CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE (5). Pr.. MH 193. A continuation ot MH 191-192-193. 
Sequences, infinite series introduction to complex variables. Credit is not allowed lor both MH 264 and 294. 
HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS (3). Pr.. MH 163 or departmental approval. The evolution of modern 
mathematics from its motivational roots in the physical sciences; the lives and contributions of outstand- 
ing mathematicians; the parallel development of mathematics and western culture. 


Mathematics 


331-332. INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ALGEBRA |, II (5-5). Pr, MH 163. Sets, mappings, the integers, 
isomorphisms, and homomorphisms; groups. rings, fields, ideals. Credit is not allowed for both se- 
quences MH 331-332 and 333-334. 

333. ELEMENTARY GROUP THEORY (3). Pr, MH 337. Groups, subgroups, normal subgroups, factor 
groups, homomorphisms, direct products, Sylow theories. 

334. ELEMENTARY RING THEORY (3). Pr., MH 333. Rings, ideals, polynomial rings, prime ideals, maximal 
ideals, fields of quotients. Credit is not allowed for both sequences MH 331-332 and 333-334. 

337. INTRODUCTION TO LINEAR ALGEBRA (5). Pr., MH 163. Matrices; systems of equations; determi- 
nants; vector spaces; linear transformations; inner products; unitary, Hermitian and normal matrices; 
eigenvalues and elgenvectors; diagonalization o! Hermitian matrices. Credit for this course precludes 
credit for MH 266. 

362. ENGINEERING MATHEMATICS | (3). Pr., MH 265. Fourier Series, partial ditterential equations, special 
functions 

398. EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING IN MATHEMATICS (2). Pr., MH 163. Not for credit toward major or minor in 
mathemalics. General elective credit only. Maximum number of credit hours is six. 

478. HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr. senior status and enrollment in Auburn University Honors Program. May be 
repeated once for maximum of six hours credit. 

491. SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-5), Pr.. departmental aproval, junior standing. An individual problems course 
Each student will work under the direction of a staff member on some problem of mutual interest. 

500. MATHEMATICAL MODELING = CONTINUOUS (5). Pr., MH 265, 269, or 528; an ability to program in 
FORTRAN, Introduction to mathematical models and related techniques. Course includes general prin- 
ciples involving continuous deterministic problems and a detailed, specific term-project. 

501. THE CALCULUS OF VECTOR FUNCTIONS (3). Pr., MH 268 or departmental approval. Derivative and 
integral of vector functions, gradient, divergence, curl, Green's Theorem, Stokes Theorem. 

502. TENSOR ANALYSIS (3). Pr.. MH 264 and 501. The Frechet derivative; tensors and tensor valued func- 
tions; coordinate transformations; contravariant tensors; tangent spaces; differential lorms; wedge prod- 
ucts of forms; Einstein summation convention (raising and lowering indices); Riemannian metrics. 

503. COMPLEX VARIABLES WITH APPLICATIONS | (5). Pr., MH 265 or 269. Complex functions and their 
elementary mapping properties; Cauchy-Goursat theorem; contour integration and residues; Laurent 
series; applications to real integrals. The sequence MH 503-504 is appropriate for students of engineer- 
ing or science, 

504. COMPLEX VARIABLES WITH APPLICATIONS II (3). Pr., MH 503. Linear fractional transformations: 
conformal mappings; harmonic functions; applications to boundary value problems; analytic continua- 
tion; entire functions. The sequence MH 503-504 is appropriate lor students of engineering or science. 

505. MATRIX THEORY AND APPLICATIONS (5). Pr., MH 266 or 531. Canonical lorms, determinants, linear 
equations, characteristic value problems. 

506. ELEMENTARY PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS (3). Pr., MH 362. First and second order linear 
partial differential equations with emphasis on the method o! eigenfunction expansions. 

508. ELEMENTS OF NUMERICAL ANALYSIS (5). Pr., MH 264. The numerical solutions of selected prob- 
lems arising in calculus and algebra along with the programming techniques. 

513-514. CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS І, 11 (3-3). Pr.. MH 265 or 269. Fundamental concepts of extrema of 
functions and tunctionals; the simplest problem of the calculus of variations; first and second variations; 
generalizations of the simplest problem; sufficient conditions; constrained functionals; the general 
Lagrande problem; optimal control. 

516-517. INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED MATHEMATICS I, 11 (3-3). Pr.. MH 265, 266 or equivalent, Special 
functions, othogonal polynomials, integral equations, boundary value problems, Sturm-Liouville theory, 
systems of ordinary differential equations and elements of linear control theory, Lie groups, singular 
perturbations, boundary layers, Zeeman and Stark effects, classification of catastrophe sets, bifurcation 
of equilibrium states in one dimension, Hopf bifurcation, nonlinear oscillations, 

518-519. INTRODUCTION TO APPROXIMATION THEORY I, 11 (4-4). Pr.. МН 265 or departmental approval. 
The approximation of functions by polynomials, spline functions or trigonometric function, using tech- 
niques ot interpolation or expansion in senes. The sequence MH 518-519 is appropriate for students of 
engineering and science. 

520-521-522. ANALYSIS |, II, III (5-5-5). Pr., MH 264. The real number system, theorems concerning number 
sets, sequences, graphs of functions; Rieman-Stieltjes integration, continuity, the derivative and tunc» 
tions of bounded variation; functions whose domains are in Euclidean spaces. 

. FOURIER ANALYSIS (5). Рг., MH 521, an ability to program FORTRAN. Convergence and oscillation 
theorems for Fourier Series. Gibbs phenomenon. Fourier transform, Fast Fourier transform. 

. SYSTEMS OF DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS AND APPLICATIONS (5). Pr., MH 265 and 266 or equiva» 
lent. Linear systems о! differential equations, stability, phase portraits; non-linear systems, linearization, 
qualitative properties of orbits, Poincare-Bendixson Theorem; numerical methods: applications to vari- 
ous disciplines. 

531. INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ALGEBRA III (5). Pr., MH 332. A continuation of MH 331-332. 


S 8 


534. 


537, 


Mathematics 


. RING AND FIELD THEORY (3). Pr., MH 334. A continuation of MH 334. Unique factorization domains, 


fields and field extensions, algebraic and transcendental extensions, algebraic closures, algebras. 
GALOIS THEORY (3). Pr., MH 533. Solvable groups, automorphism groups, radical extension, normal 
extensions, separable extensions 

LINEAR ALGEBRA (5). Pr., MH 266 and 332. Linear transformations, matrix algebra, finite-rtimensional 
vector spaces. 


538-539-540. INTERMEDIATE EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY I-II-IIl (5-5-5). Pr., MH 163. An outline of the tunda- 


mental concepts and theorems of plane and solid Euclidean geometry with an introduction to higher 
dimensions. Regular polygons and polyhedra, symmetry groups, convexity, geometric extremum prob- 
lems. Geometric transtormations and their invariants. 


541-542, GEOMETRY, A MODERN VIEW 1, Il (5-5). Pr., MH 163. A development of geometry using the real 


543. 
544. COMBINATORIAL GEOMETRY IN THE PLANE (5). Pr., MH 163: Heily's and related theorems. 
547. 


549, 
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567 


number system and measurement as proposed by С. D. Birkhoff. The course moves rapidly, with defini- 
tions and proofs, through the foundations of geometry and into the main body of geometric theory. 
LINEAR GEOMETRY (5). Pr MH 163. Transformations їп projective, affine, and Euclidean planes. 


ONE-DIMENSIONAL DYNAMICAL SYSTEMS (3). Рг MH 265 of COI. An introduction to dynamical 
systems with an emphasis on applications . The study ol the logistic equation will motivate this course 
which will include the following topics; bifurcation theory, chaos, hyperbolicity, symbolic dynamics, 
Sarkovskii's theorem, maps of the circle, homoclinic points and the theory of kneading sequences. 


г MULTI-DIMENSIONAL DYNAMICAL SYSTEMS (3). Pr.. MH 547 or COI. Extends the results of MH 547 


to multi-dimensional systems and will describe in addition, the new phenomena that occur. Topics to be 
considered will be: the Lorenz map, strange attractors, the horseshoe map, toral automorphisms, stable 
and unstable manifolds, periodic points and the Henon map. 

COMPLEX ANALYTIC DYNAMICAL SYSTEMS (3). Pr., MH 548 or COI. Focuses on the dynamics of 
analytic mappings of the complex plane. Topics to be considered will be: quadratic maps, Julia sets, 
normal families and exceptional points, periodic sets and the exponential map. 


- INTRODUCTION TO TOPOLOGY (5). Pr., MH 520 or departmental approval. Metric spaces, topological 


spaces, continuity, compactness, connectedness, product and quotient spaces and local properties. 


- INTRODUCTION TO RECURSION THEORY (5), Pr., OMS 371 or departmental approval. Partial recur- 


sive functions, recursive and recursively enumerable sets. Church's Thesis. Acceptable enumerations, 
Kleene's T-predicate, and the recursion theorem. The halting problem, the jump operation, and Turing 
degrees. Other recursively unsolvable problems. 


. INTRODUCTION TO NUMERICAL ANALYSIS | (5), Pr., MH 265 or 269 and an ability to program in a 


high level language. Numerical solution of equations in one variable, polynomial approximation, numeri» 
cal differentiation and integration. numerical solutions of ordinary differential equations, error analysis. 
Students will be expected to write computer programs using the algorithms discussed. 


. INTRODUCTION TO NUMERICAL ANALYSIS II (5). Pr.. MH 266 or 337 and an ability to program in a 


high level language. Direct and iterative numerical solutions of systems of linear equations, numerical 
computation of eigenvalues and eigenvectors, error analysis. Students will be expected to write com- 
puter programs using the algorithms discussed. 


. THEORY OF NONLINEAR OPTIMIZATION (5). Pr., MH 264 and 266, or equivalent. Kuhn-Tucker oon- 


ditions, quadratic programming, search methods and gradient methods, Lagrangean and penalty tunc- 
tion methods 


. INTRODUCTION TO NUMERICAL ANALYSIS III (5). Pr., MH 563 and 564 or departmental approval. 


Approximation theory, numerical solution of systems of non-linear equations, singular value decomposi- 
tion and least-square problems, direct and indirect methods for sparse matrices. 

PROBABILITY THEORY (3). Pr., MH 264. An introduction to probability. Random variables, discrete and 
absolutely continuous distributions. The Poisson process. Expectation and conditional expectation. Mo- 
ments and moment generating functions. Convergence and limiting distributions. Problem solving. 


568-569, MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS I-II (3-3). Pr.. МН 567. Introduction to ihe mathematical theory of 


g 


8 


Statistics. Estimation and maximum likelihood estimates. Sampling distributions, confidence intervals, 
hypothesis testing, the likelihood ratio test, sufficiency, completeness and Rao-Blackwell theorem, 
Analysis of variance, regression and leas! squares. Sequential analysis. Bayesian estimation. Nonpara- 
metric methods. 


- FOUNDATIONS OF GROUP THEORY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS* (4). Pr., one course 


above MH 163. Elements of the theory o! groups emphasizing geometric and other examples. 


. FOUNDATIONS OF LINEAR ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS" (4). Pr., one 


course above MH 163. Matrix algebra, quadratic forms with emphasis on geometric interpretations in two 
and three dimensions. 


. FOUNDATIONS OF NUMBER THEORY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS" (4). Pr., one 


course above MH 163. Divisibility, Diophantine equations, congruences. 


. FUNDAMENTALS OF ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS" (4), Pr., one course 


above MH 163. Structure of the ring о! integers; polynomial rings. 





Mechanical Engineering 


586. FOUNDATIONS OF NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS" (4). 
Pr... one course above MH 163. B.L. geometry, hyperbolic geometry, absolute geometry, parallel postulates, 

587. FUNDAMENTALS OF ANALYSIS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS? (4). Pr., one course 
above MH 163. Mathematical analysis with emphasis on basic principles and relationships. Students will 
develop the material trom basic concepts. 

588-589. CERTIFICATION MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS" (5-5). Pr.. ünder- 
graduate major in mathematics and departmental approval. Summer. For secondary schoo! teachers 
who are working towad Class A certification. Topics will be selected trom analysis, algebra and geometry 
according to the needs and interests of the students enrolled. 

592-593-594. ACTUARIAL MATHEMATICS (3-3-3). Pr., MH 567. A development of the mathematical theory 
of life insurances and annuities. The theory of pension funding and valuation. Modelling claims pro- 
cesses and analysis of the ruin problem. 

598. SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Pr., COI. Topics may vary as needed. May be taken for credit more than once. 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Professors Goodling, Head, Chin, Dyer, Sinha, Walker and Wilcox 
Distinguished University Professor Crocker 
Alumni Professor Jang 
Associate Professors Bhavnani, Khodadadi, Madsen, Raju, Siginer, Suhling, 
Thakur, Wiens and Zee 
Assistant Professors Beale, Fergus, Flowers, Gale, Jones, Knight, Mackowski, 
Stern, Tippur and Yang 
General Curriculum, CLA, students (those with undeclared majors) may enroll only with de- 
partmental consent. 

230. MECHANICS OF MATERIALS Іі (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr. EGR 207. Normal and shear stresses іп 
beams; beam deflections; pressure vessels; combined loading; failure critena and superposition; buck- 
ling of columns 

296. COMPUTATION LABORATORY (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., CSE 120, MH 163. Advanced computer pro- 
gramming with mechanical engineering applications including linear equations, non-linear equations, 
integration, curve fitting, differential equations and drafting. 

304. THERMODYNAMICS Іі (3). Pr. EGR 201. Property relations and property determination, Maxwell's 
relations, thermodynamics of mixtures, combustion and chemical equilibrium. 

311. ENERGY ! (3). Pr., EGR 201. Thermodynamics of ideal and real power conversion cycles and devices, 
introduction to practical systems, availability analysis, 

340. FLUID MECHANICS 1 (3). Pr., ME 296 or equivalent computer programming skills, EGR 201, 235. 
Coreq., EGR 207. Fluid properties; fluid. statics; integral forms of mass conservation, linear momentum 
balance and angular momentum balance; applications to external and internal flows; fluid kinematics; 
differential torm of mass conservation: 

341 FLUID MECHANICS Il (3). Pr. ME 340. Goreg,, ME 304. Eulet and Bernoulli equations; dimensional 
analysis and similitude; boundary layer concept; internal viscous flows; introduction to one-dimensional 
compressible flow. 

370. DYNAMICS OF MACHINES (4). LEG. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., EGR 207, 235, ME 296, Theory and analysis of 
mechanical machines by kinematics and force analyses of mechanisms and assemblies of mechanisms. 

397. MEASUREMENTS LABORATORY (2). LEC. 1, LAB. 3. Pr., ME 304, Coreq., ME 341. Theory and prac- 
lice of engineering measurements; treatment of experimental data, report writing, liquid and gaseous 
flow measurements, temperature, pressure, thermophysical properties. 

411. THERMAL SYSTEMS LABORATORY (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., ME 397. Selected experiments on ther- 
mal systems evaluation. 

421 HEAT TRANSFER I (3). Pr., EGR 201, EE 302, MH 265 or departmental approval. Fundamentals of heat 
transfer by steady and unsteady conduction and radiation. 

422. HEAT TRANSFER II (3). Pr., ME 341, 421 or departmental approval. Fundamentals of heat transter by 
free and forced convection, heat exchanger design. 

454. INTRODUCTION TO DESIGN FOR MANUFACTURE (3). Pr., ME 480. Design methods and part speci- 
fications that impact on the manufacture, assembly, service, quality and cost of the product. 

475. COMPUTER AIDED DESIGN (3). LEC: 2, LAB. 3. Pr., ME 480. Computer-aided design ot mechanical 
systems and machine components. Introduction to finite element methods and optimization. 

480. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DESIGN | (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., ME 370, 230. Design of machine 
elements for static and dynamic stresses with the emphasis on synthesis and creative design. 

481. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DESIGN II (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., ME 480 or departmental approval, 
senior standing. The solution of typical engineering systems problems by group or team effort, requiring 
development of skill and co-operation in the use of analysis, synthesis, creative design and optimization. 
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Mechanical Engineering 


. MANUFACTURING PROCESSES AND SYSTEMS (3). LEC, 3. Pr., ME 230, An introduction to manu- 


facturing processes and systems with empahsis on lundamental principles and applications, process 
modelling and practical considerations and limitations. 


‚ UNDERGRADUATE SEMINAR (2). Pr., mechanical engineering students only. Attendance at а selec- 


tion of departmental, college and university seminars and events. Intended to provide a broad perspec- 
tive on a wide range of engineering issues. S-U grading only. May be repeated for up to six hours of 
credit. 

DIRECTED READING IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED). Pr.. senior 
standing. A study in areas of current interest within mechanical engineenng. 

ADVANCED PROJECTS ! (2). Coreq., ME 480 and senior standing. The primary objective is the selec- 
tion and development of a plan for a design project to be completed in ME 494. Both individual and group 
projects are acceptable. Issues relating to the successful management of a project are addressed. 
ADVANCED PROJECTS II (4). LEC. 1, LAB. 9. Pr.. МЕ 493, Completion of individual or group design 
project culminating in a formal presentation and written report. 

HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr, СО! and departmental approval. individual student directed research and 
writing of honors thesis. (ME Honors Program students only. May be repeated once tor a maximum o! six 
total credit hours.) 

INDIVIDUAL STUDY (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED), Рг.. senior standing. Individual study under the 
guidance of a faculty member. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
ENERGY UTILIZATION (3). Pr., ME 422. Overview of energy sources and conversion systems, followed 
by energy auditing. efficiency improvements and design procedures for minimizing energy utilization in 
industrial settings. 
POWER PLANT SYSTEMS (3). Pr.. ME 304, 311, senior standing. Theory, design, performance and 
applications of power plant systems. 
TURBOMACHINES (3). Pr. ME 341 or deparmental approval, Applications of fluid mechanics to 
turbomachines, such as pumps, compressors, fluid couplings. control devices, steam turbines. gas tur- 
bine power plants. 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE DESIGN (3). Pr.. ME 304, 311, 341 or departmental approval. 
Fundamentals of internal combustion engine (spark and compression ignited) design and analysis, em- 
phasizing thermodynamic processes. 
INTRODUCTION TO COMBUSTION (3). Pr., ME 311, 422 or departmental approval. Thermodynamics 
and chemical kinetics of combustion processes, ignition. characterization and combustion of gaseous. 
liquid and solid fuels; design of combustors, environmental aspects of combustion. 
SOLAR ENERGY THERMAL SYSTEMS (3). Pr., ME 422. Review of heat transfer, extra-terrestrial and 
available solar radiation, transmission and absorption of radiation, design of flat plate collectors, concern- 
trating collectors, energy storage, application of solar energy, active and passive systems, system calcu- 
lations and economics. 


. HEAT EXCHANGER DESIGN (3). Pr., ME 422 or departmental approval. Fundamental, advanced and 


practical aspects of the design of heat exchangers for liquid and gas flow. 


. AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS (3). Pr., ME 311, 422. Theory and design of heating, ventilating and air 


conditioning systems. 


. REFRIGERATION AND HEAT PUMP SYSTEMS (3). Pr., ME 311, 422. Sizing and selecting retrigera- 


lion and heat pump components for specific applications, refrigerants and alternatives. 


. APPLIED ELASTICITY (3). Pr., ME 230. Equations of elasticity; applications to axially loaded bars and 


beams; general theory of torsion; axisymmetric problems; stress distributions near holes, curved beams, 
numerical solutions; design applications. 

INTRODUCTION TO CONTINUUM MECHANICS (3). Pr., ME 230, 341. Introduction to cartesian tensor 
analysis. Kinematics of deformation and motion. Fundamental laws and field equations for a continuum. 
Elementary constitutive equations. Applications to solid mechanics, fluid mechanics and dynamics. 


. EXPERIMENTAL STRESS ANALYSIS (3). Pr., ME 230. Applied elasticity: electrical resistance strain 


gages and associated instrumentation; semiconductor strain gages, transducers; computer-aided data 
acquistion; uniaxial and torsion testing machines; brittle coatings; design applications. 


. PHOTOELASTIC STRESS AND STRAIN ANALYSIS (3). Pr.. ME 230. Light, optics and polarization; 


theory; isoclinic and isochromatic tringe patterns; model materials and calibration; compen- 
sation techniques; dimensional analysis, stress separation; photoelastic coatings. 
INTERMEDIATE DYNAMICS—NEWTONIAN (3). Pr., ME 296, EGR 235. Newtonian approach to the 
analysis of three-dimensional motion of particles and rigid bodies. 
INTERMEDIATE DYNAMICS—ENERGY METHODS (3). Pr., EGR 235, ME 296. Introduction to varia- 
tional methods in dynamics. Energy techniques including Lagrangian and Hamiltonian methods. 
DYAMICS OF ROTATING MACHINES (3). Pr., EGR 235, ME 296. Issues involved in the design of high 
speed machinery. Balancing. Resonance. 
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Military Science 


- INTRODUCTION TO ROBOTICS (3). Pr., EGR 235, ME 296. Matrix methods in kinematics and kinetics. 


Applications to robots and human movement. 


FINITE ELEMENT ANALYSIS (3). Pr., ME 230. Fundamentals of finite element analysis. Applications to 
the design of mechanical components. 


. INTERMEDIATE FLUID MECHANICS (3). Pr., ME 340 or MH 362. Navier-Stokes and Euler equations; 


stream functions; two-dimensional potential flows; complex variable methods; exact solutions to the 
Navier-Stokes equations; viscous flows; approximate solutions; mathematical techniques. 


. COMPRESSIBLE FLUID FLOW (3). Pr., ME 340 and EGR 201. Properties of ideal gases; general one- 


dimensional wave motion; isentropic flow with area change; normal shock waves; oblique shock waves; 
Prandtl-Meyer expansion waves; flow with friction (Fanno flow) and heat transfer (Rayleigh flow) 


. INDUSTRIAL NOISE AND VIBRATION CONTROL (3). Pr., EGR 235, ME 296. Sources of industrial 


noise; criteria for control; noise and vibration measuring instrumentation; issues involved in the design of 
machinery for minimum noise and vibration. 

ENVIRONMENTAL NOISE CONTROL (3). Pr.. EGR 235, ME 296. Definitions of noise and community 
noise descriptors. Sources of community noise: aircraft, vehicles and industry. Noise reduction at the 
source and in the community. Community reaction to noise. Noise ordinances: local, state, federal and 
international. Noise regulations. 

DESIGNING WITH FINITE ELEMENT ANALYSIS (3). Pr., ME 230, The finite element technique is 
applied to the design of mechanical systems. Applications include mechanical components, discrete 
systems, such as trusses, and continuous systems. 

DESIGN FOR THERMAL STRESSES (3). Pr., ME 480. Analysis and design of mechanical systems 
subjected to thermal loads, 

MECHANICAL VIBRATION (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., EGR 235, ME 296, MH 362. Dynamics behavior of 
mechanical systems. Free and forced vibration of single and multi-degree of freedom systems. Matrix 
methods of analysis. 

MODAL ANALYSIS IN DESIGN APPLICATIONS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., EGR 235, ME 296, MH 362. 
Design and modification of mechanical systems for which vibration is a major concern. Emphasis on 
practical significance of results from modal analysis. 

DYNAMICS OF PHYSICAL SYSTEMS (3). Pr., EGR 235, ME 340, MH 362. Modelling of lumped sys- 
tems; response of first and second order systems; frequency response techniques; stability and control 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS (3). Pr., ME 341, 370. Control systems fundamentals. System analysis tech- 
niques. Applications to machine and process control. 


566L. AUTOMATIC CONTROLS LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr., EE 301, 303, ME 566 (or concurrent). Application 
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103. 


of control systems fundamentals. Experiments involving open- and closed-loop contro! systems. 
COMPUTER AIDED MECHANICAL SYSTEM DESIGN (3). Pr., ME 370 and senior standing. Principles 
of kinematics, dyamics and numerical methods о! analysis. Computer-aided response o! simple and 
complex dynamic systems. 

INTRODUCTION TO OPTIMAL SYSTEMS (3). Pr.. senior standing. Application of optimal criteria to 
engineering problems. 

DIRECTED READING IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED). Pr., senior 
standing. Areas о! current interest within mechanical engineering. 

INDIVIDUAL STUDY (CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED). Pr., senior standing. Individual study under the 
guidance of a faculty member. 


Military Science (MS) 
Professor Webb, Head 
Assistant Professors Horton, Mejias, Moore and Walker 
GENERAL MILITARY COURSE 
(Basic Program) 
Military Science | 
. . LAB. Overview ої the United States Army and its role in American 
Кылы Кн ell ub Adr in military training, leadership and rappelling. 
CONTEMPORARY MILITARY ISSUES (1). LEC, LAB. An opportunity for students to research, analyze 
and discuss current issues involving the military. Lab provides practical experience in military training 
we hf TIONS (1), LEC, LAB. In-depth instruction in the use of 
RA " А Ў і 
S MN. US d y T United tet Army and its allies. Lab provides practical 
experience in military training and leadership. 


Music 


Military Science II 

201. DEVELOPMENT OF FUTURE U.S. ARMY OFFICERS (1). LEC., LAB. Introduction to the skills and knowl- 
edge necessary to be a successful U.S. Army officer. Focuses on the military information briefing and first акі 
tasks that soldiers and leaders must be prepared to encounter in training and on the battlefield. 

202. SMALL UNIT OPERATIONS (1). LEC., LAB. Introduction to organization, purpose and missions of a 
U.S. Army infantry squad. Focuses on the individual soldier and the squad leader's skills. 

203. SMALL UNIT LEADERSHIP (1). LEC, LAB. Introduction to the principles of leadership and the role of 
the squad leader in a tactical situation. 

(Advanced Program) 
Military Science 111 

301, LAND NAVIGATION TECHNIQUES (3). LEC. 3, LAB. Detailed map reading instruction. Includes a day 
and night land navigation practical exercise conducted at Ft. Benning, Ga. 

302. MILITARY TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION (3). LEC. 3, LAB. Introduction to the U.S. Army's Training 
Management System. Applied practical exercises in planning, coordinating, and executing military train- 
ing. Conduct о! a live-fire M16A1 rifle practical exercise at Ft. Benning, Ga. 

303. MILITARY QUALIFICATION SKILLS (3). LEC. 3, LAB. Hands-on military training in basic skills common 
to all junior officers. Culminates with a weekend practical skills application exercise at Ft. Benning, Ga. 

305. RANGER OPERATIONS AND TACTICS (2). LAB 2. Basic Ranger Operations to include patrolling, 
airmobile operations, mountaineering, light infantry weapons, and land navigation. Frequent held training 
exercises will be conducted (at least one per quarter), 

Military Science IV 

401. MILITARY JUSTICE AND ETHICS (3). LEC. 3, LAB. Introduction to the Military Justice System and tha 
military ethic. 

402. TRAINING MANAGEMENT (3). LEC. 3, LAB. intermediate instruction in the principles and techniques 
for planning, conducting and evaluating training. 

403. ADVANCED TRAINING MANAGEMENT II (3). LEC. 3, LAB. Comprehensive instruction in the principles 
of collective training and training management. 

404. LEADERSHIP LAB (0). LAB. 2. Required for advanced ROTC cadets not enrolled in ROTC courses 
during a quarter due to leave of absence or completion of all commissioning requirements 


Music (MU) 


Professors C. Gossett, Moore, Smith and Vinson 
Associate Professors Stephenson, Acting Head, Alexander, Faust, Garrison, Greenleaf, 
Howard. Knipschild, Morgan, Summerville and Wylie 
Assistant Professors Byrne, Goldstein, Kelley, Park, Patrick and Pickett 
Instructor S. Gossett and Thomas 
(T) indicates courses taught primarily for music education students. 

020. SOPHOMORE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION (0). Pr., MU 232. Evaluation of overall musical 
progress at the end of the sophomore year in written and oral form. 

040. SENIOR PROJECT (0). Demonstration of professional level of achievement in the student's given major 
area. 

100. PERFORMANCE ATTENDANCE (0). Required of all music students each quarter. Performance and 
lectures by faculty, guest artists and students. Music and music education majors are expected to per- 
form at the teacher's discretion and in accordance with departmental rules. 

131-132-133. MATERIALS AND ORGANIZATION OF MUSIC (5-5-5), A systematic study of harmony, coun- 
terpoint, form and style through the literature of music. 

154-155-156. MUSIC COMPOSITION (1-1-1). Pr., concurrent enrollment irr MU 131-132-133. The creative 
use of basic constructional materials in structured contexts. 

201-202-203. JAZZ PIANO (1-1-1). Idiomatic harmonic and melodic exercises and their application to the jazz 
literature, including standard tunes and improvizational situations. 

204-205-206T. FUNCTIONAL PIANO (1-1-1). Pr., MUA 184/187. Development of functional piano skills lor 
use in classroom, rehearsal or studio. Open to music education majors only. 

211-212. SERVICE PLAYING (1). Hymn playing, modulation. selected anthems and oratorio selections, 
simple improvisation and transposition. 

231-232-233, MATERIALS & ORGANIZATION OF MUSIC (5-5-5). Pr., MU 133. Continuation of harmony, 
counterpoint, form and style in music. 

251-252-253. SURVEY OF MUSIC LITERATURE (1-1-1). LEC. AND LAB. 3-3-3. Presentation of instrumental 
solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student with musical compositions and composers 
with emphasis on music literature of the past three centunes. 





Music 


254-255-256. MUSIC COMPOSITION (1-1-1). Pr.. concurrent enrollment in MU 231-232-233. The creative 
use of developmental material and sections of standard forms in structured contexts. 

300. INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRONIC MUSIC (3). Pr., COI. An introduction to the literature of and study of 
Ihe basic production techniques o! electronic music. 

311. LITURGIES (3). Liturgical worship service of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, plus non-liturgi- 
cal forms of other Protestant denominations. 

312. HYMNOLOGY (3). The musical significance of hymns of the Christian church from the earliest times to 
the present. 

331-332-333, MATERIALS AND ORGANIZATION OF MUSIC (3-3-3), Pr., MU 233. Continuation of second 
year systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, form and style through the literature of music, 


334-335-336. MUSIC COMPOSITION I, II, Ill (1-1-1). Pr.. MU 233. Creative experience of various techniques 
in smaller design and apparatus. 
337-338-339, MODERN HARMONY |, II, II (3-3-3). Pra MU 233. 20th century harmonic devices. An inte» 


grated approach to understanding contemporary writing with emphasis on original work and analysis of 
the principal departments from "traditional" harmony. 

341-342-343. JAZZ, IN THEORY AND PRACTICE (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233 or COI. The application oí traditional 
theoretical concepts and skills to the jazz literature. 

344-345-346. JAZZ REPERTOIRE (3-3-3), Pr., MU 203. Harmonic and formal analysis of standard jazz litera- 
ture, with emphasis on reharmonization and variation, leading to development of a professional level 
repertoire. 

351-352-353, MUSIC HISTORY |, II, 1 (3-3-3). Pr., MU 133. Development of music from early times to the 
present day. Lectures, recorded examples, readings. 

361-362-363, CONDUCTING |, II, IIl (2-2-2). Pr., MU 133. (I). Basic conducting technique and introduction to 
score reading. (1). Advanced conducting technique, score reading, and interpretation with specialization 
in either choral or instrumental areas. (IIl). Advanced conducting techniques and score reading with 
opportunity for practical experience in preparing choral groups and instrumental groups for performance. 

371. INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC (3). Open to Elementary Education and Family and Child Development 
Majors only. The understanding of music including an explanation ol basic terms, notations, rhythm, 
tonal system, vocal and piano score readings. 

409T. MARCHING BAND TECHNIQUES (3). Fundamental methods and procedures of the marching band. 

410T. ORCHESTRAL TECHNIQUES (3). Pr., junior standing. Methods and procedures of rehearsing the or- 
chestra in areas of articulation, tone production, blend, balance, intonation, and musical expression. 

4111. CHORAL TECHNIQUES (3). Pr., junior standing. Methods and procedures of rehearsing choral groups 
in areas of diction, tone production, blend, balance, intonation and musical expression. 

414. CARE AND REPAIR OF MUSICAL INTRUMENTS (1). LEC, 1, LAB. 3. Pr., senior standing. Selection, 
care and repair of woodwind, brass and string instruments with emphasis on adjustments which should 
be made by the instrumental director. 

415. ORGAN LITERATURE AND DESIGN (3). Survey of organ literature correlating the forms of composi- 
tions and types of organs for which the music was written. 

416. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR (3). Pr., MU 311, 312, 361, 362, 415, or 422, or COI. The processes ol 
establishing a complete church music program. Supervised directing of choral ensemble. 


434-435-436, MUSIC COMPOSITION |, II, Ill (3-3-3). Pr., 233, Analysis, study and writing of musical compo- 
sitions in small, compound and larger musical forms with emphasis on both stylistic and individual cre» 
ative writing. 


437-438-439, JAZZ IMPROVISATION (3-3-3). Pr., MU 346, Practical, supervised performing experiences, 
with opportunity for practical experience with university and professional ensembles. 

442T. VOCAL PEDAGOGY (3). For prospective voice teachers, An intensive study of the materials and meth- 
ods of voice training. Classification and analysis ot teaching repertoire. 

443T.STRING PEDAGOGY (3). Mechanics of stringed instruments. Teaching methods, schools, and sys- 
tems. Teaching literature and repertoire. For either violin, viola, cello, string bass or harp. 

4447. INSTRUMENTAL PEDAGOGY (3). Mechanics of brass or woodwind instruments, Teaching methods 
and repertoire with emphasis on solo instrumental literature. 

445, THEORY PEDAGOGY (3). Required of seniors majoring in theory and composition. Presents the prob- 
lems of sightsinging, ea dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part writing from a peda- 
gogical viewpoint. NOCET: icd 

447-448-449. PIANO PEDAGOGY (3-3-3). For prospective piano te rs. ing methods for beginners 
in private and group од) The intermediate and advanced student. Analysis of teaching repertory. 
Observation and practical experience. 

452. VOCAL LITERATURE (3). Pr., junior standing. Vocal literature from Elizabethan time to the present, 
including representative European and American repertoire. 

454, INSTRUMENTAL LITERATURE (3). Pr., junior standing. The literature of the major performance area. 
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455. OPERA LITERATURE (3). Pr., junior standing. Vocal music of the opera from the Baroque to the 
present. 

457-458-459, KEYBOARD LITERATURE (1-1-1), Pr., junior standing. Masterwork for keyboard trom the Ba- 
roque Period to the present. Restricted to piano pedagogy majors only, 

461. ANALAYSIS OF JAZZ MASTERWORKS (3). Pr., MU 346. Recorded performances by important per 
formers and composers, including compositional and stylistic analysis and the transcription of improvisa- 
tional solos. 

462-463. JAZZ COMPOSING AND ARRANGING (3-3). Pr., MU 346. Emphasis on original work, and the 
arranging o! existing material for large and combo instrumental ensembles and for vocal ensembles. 

471-472-473. PIANO SKILLS AND TEAM TEACHING (PRACTICUM) (2). Discussion of piano skills as they 
are taught through student literature. Supervised individual, and team teaching and observation of iden- 
tified excellent teachers of pre-college students. 

477. INSTRUMENTAL ARRANGING (3). Pr., MU 233 or COI. Project course In arranging various Instrumen- 
tal combinations trom quartet to symphonic band. 

478. CHORAL ARRANGING (3). Pr., MU 233 or COI. Project course in arranging tor various combinations: 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

522-523-524. THEORY REVIEW (3-3-3). No credit for Perlormance, Composition or Pedagogy majors, Har- 
monic techniques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with emphasis on style and design 

537-538-539. ORCHESTRATION |, II, Ill (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. Ranges, notation, and characteristics ot or- 
chestral instruments. Exercises in arranging for combinations of string and wind instruments, Theory and 
practice of orchestration for full orchestra. 

553. CHORAL LITERATURE (3). Pr., junior standing. Chronological study of choral music from the Middle 
Ages to the present including opera, and oratoria with detailed examination of representative works. 

554. HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE WIND BAND (3). Pr., junior standing. History of development of 
the wind band and its literature from ca. 1500 to the present. 


GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 
130. FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC (3). Music primarily to develop functional piano skills, sight-reading, 
rhythm and melodic skills, and the basics of musical construction (scales, internals, keys, and triads). 
172. HONORS MUSIC (3). The art music and folk music of various westem and non-western cultures with 
emphasis on the cultural, social and economic environment affecting the composers’ artistic decisions. 
(Honors Program). 
372. HISTORY OF JAZZ (3). Growth of Jazz from its African and European roots to current experimentation, 
373. APPRECIATION OF MUSIC (3). May not be taken lor credit by Music majors or minors. Outstanding 
composers and compositions. No previous music training required; an orientation in the art of listening. 


GROUP PERFORMANCE COURSES 

121-122-123. UNIVERSITY SINGERS (1 HOUR CREDIT PER QUARTER). May be taken with or without 
credit. A select choral ensemble for study and performance of madrigals, pop music, show tunes, and 
choral music of the jazz idiom. Open to any Auburn student by audition only. 

124-125-126. CONCERT BAND (1 HOUR CREDIT PER QUARTER). Members of the Band are selected 
during the first week of each quarter. A minimum of four rehearsal hours per week is required, with extra 
rehearsals scheduled as necessary. Band members are required to be present at all rehearsals and all 
public performances. Students enrolled in Concert Band will have the drill portion of Basic Military Train- 
ing walved. (May be taken with or without credit.) 

427-128-129, ORCHESTRA (1 HOUR CREDIT PER QUARTER). Members of the symphonic orchestra аге 
selected by try-outs during the first week of each quarter, (May be taken with or without credit.) 

134.. JAZZ LABORATORY BAND (1). A musical ensemble for the study and performance o! music relating to 
the jazz idiom. By audition only . 

141-142-143. GOSPEL CHOIR (1-1-1). Open ta any Auburn student by consent of director. (May be taken 
with or without credit.) 

218-219-220. WOMEN'S CHORUS (1-1-1). Open to any Auburn female student by consent of choral director. 
(May be taken with or without credit.) 

221-222-223. MEN'S CHORUS (1-1-1). Open to any male Auburn student by consent of choral director. (May 
be taken with or without credit.) 

224. MARCHING BAND (1 HOUR CREDIT PER QUARTER). Fall. Provides music for athletic contests and 
half-time shows at football games, various parades, pep rallies and other campus and off-campus 
events. During the fall quarter, will rehearse a minimum of six hours per week. Physical Education may 
be waived for marching band members. Also, students will have the drill portíon of basic military waived 
when enrolled in Marching Band. See band director for details. (May be taken with or without credit.) 

227. OPERATIC STAGE TECHNIQUE (1 HOUR CREDIT PER QUARTER). Pr., sophomore standing and 


COI: Theory and practice of character development through movement and improvisation as they apply 
to the demands of the musical/operatic stage. 


Music 


228-229. OPERA WORKSHOP (1 HOUR CREDIT PER QUARTER). Pr., MU 227. Open to all students 
interested in opera, including performance, stage-craft, make-up, conducting and coaching. A minimum 
of three hours per week rehearsal or stage-craft is required with extra time scheduled as necessary. 
(May be taken with or without credit.) 

321-322-323. CONCERT CHOIR (1 HOUR CREDIT PER QUARTER). Concert choir is a mixed chorus for 
study and performance of serious choral literature; open to any Auburn student by audition only. (May be 
taken with or without credit.) 

324-325-326. MUSIC ENSEMBLE (1 HOUR CREDIT PER QUARTER). COI. Primarily for advanced musi- 
cians for the study and pertormance of musical composilions for small instrumental and vocal groups. A 
minimum rehearsal of three hours per week required. (May be taken with or without credit.) Includes 
brass, woodwind, percussion, vocal and piano ensembles. 

327. PIANO ENSEMBLE (1 HOUR CREDIT PER QUARTER). Study through performance of the ensemble 
literature tor keyboard. May be repeated for credit. 

347-348-349, VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC (1 HOUR CREDIT PER QUARTER). Primarily for vocal perfor- 
mance and choral music education majors of junior standing and above, Others may be accepted by 
audition or COI. Preference will be given to voice type needed. Preparation for performance of solo 
ensemble literature - duets, trios, quartets, quintets, sextets, elc. In addition to piano accompaniment, 
other instrumentation may be employed as called for in the particular composition, At such times, credit 
may also be given to instrumentalists. 

424-425-426, MUSIC ENSEMBLE (1). Pr., COI. Primarily for advanced musicians for the study and pertor- 
mance of musical compositions for small instrumental and vocal groups. A minimum rehearsal of three 
hours per week required, (May be taken with or without credit). Includes brass, woodwind, percussion, 
and piano ensembles 


PERFORMANCE 


Individual instruction is available in voice, piano, organ, strings, woodwinds, harp, brass, guitar 
and percussion. One 1-hour lesson or two half-hour lessons per week. Students desiring study in 
performance must be approved by the head of the Department of Music before entrance into the 
Course. 

080. PERFORMANCE (0). May be repeated. Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas, Rudimen- 
tary practice as related to each discipline, 

181. PERFORMANCE (3). Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas for performance, church music 
majors only, May be repeated. 

184. PERFORMANCE (1). individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For piano pedagogy, theory’ 
composition, bachelor of arts majors, and music education minors. May be repeated, 

187. PERFORMANCE (1). Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. For students in elementary 
and secondary education, and performance minors and electives, May be repeated 

381, PERFORMANCE (3). Pr., six quaters of MUA 181. Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. 
Performance and Church majors only. May be repeated. 

384. PERFORMANCE (1). Pr., six quarters of MUA 184. Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. 
For piano pedagogy, theory/composition, bachelor of arts majors, and music education minors. May be 
repeated. 

387. PERFORMANCE (1). Pr., six quarters of MUA 187. Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. 
For students in elementary and secondary education and performance minors and electives. May be 
repeated, 

560. PERFORMANCE (3-3-3). 

The amount of credit in Performance study is based on the following practice schedule: 

1 cr. hr. — 5 hours weekly practice. 

3 cr. hrs. — 15 hours weekly practice. 

Individual instruction Fees Per Course (Per Quarter) . . . $66.00 

This additional fee to be paid at the time of registering for each Performance Course of indi- 

vidual instruction. Instruction is available in one hour or two half-hour lessons per week. 
CLASS INSTRUCTION IN PERFORMANCE 

The Music Department offers a number of classes in Performance open to Music Majors and 

Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had previous music training. These 


classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour credit, — , х 
101-102-103T. GUITAR CLASS (1-1-1). (2-2-2 LEC. АМО LAB.). Class instruction and practice in the rudi- 


ments of music as applied to the guitar. 
104-105-106, PIANO CLASS (1-1-1), (2-2-2 LEC. AND LAB.). Class instruction and practice in the rudiments 


of music as applied to piano playing. 
107-108-109. VOICE CLASS (1-1-1), (2-2-2 LEC. AND LAB,). Class instruction and practice Іп the rudiments 


of music as applied to voice. 
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110-111-112T. STRING INSTRUMENTS CLASS (1-1-1). (2-2-2 LEC. AND LAB. ). Class instruction and prac- 
tice in the rudiments ot music as applied to violin, viola, cello and contrabrass playing. 

113-114-115T. BRASS INSTRUMENTS CLASS (1-1-1). (2-2-2 LEC. AND LAB.). Class instruction and prac- 
tice in the rudiments o! music as applied to trumpet, trombone and other brass instruments. 

116-117-118T. WOODWIND INSTRUMENTS CLASS (1-1-1). (2-2-2 LEC, AND LAB.). Class instruction and 
practice in the rudiments of music as applied to clarinet, oboe, bassoon, flute and other woodwind instru- 
ments. 

119T. PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS CLASS (1). (2 LAB.). Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of 
music as applied to playing the snare drum. 

120T.ADVANCED PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS CLASS (1). LEC. 2. LAB. Pr., MU 1197 or COI. Class 
instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing timpani, (һе keyboard mallet 
instruments and the other miscellaneous percussion instruments 


Naval Science (NS) 


Professors Ellis and Glerum, Head 
Associate Professors Bankston and Maurer 
Assistant Professors Daves, Engle, Hilliard. Lambeth, Okon, Thompson and Wright 

111. INTRODUCTION TO NAVAL SCIENCE (1). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Fall. Basic areas o! naval science including 
such subjects as Uniforms and insignia, military courtesy, discipline, components and supporting ele- 
ments of the Navy. 

112-113. NAVAL SHIPS SYSTEMS I-II (2-2). LEC. 2. LAB. 2. | Winter, II Spring. Principles of ship design, 
construction and stability. Study of impaired stability and damage control. Shipboard auxiliary systems, 
basic electricity, introduction to thermodynamics and steam cycle as applied to naval propulsion sys- 
tems. Advanced propulsion and ship design including nuclear and gas turbine engines. 

211-212. NAVAL WEAPONS I-II (2-2). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. | Fall, 1 Winter. Weapons systems through a study of 
fundamental principles of sensor, tracking, computational, and weapons delivery subsystems in addition 
to the practical application of various systems. 

213. SEAPOWER AND MARITIME AFFAIRS (2). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Spring. A survey course dealing with broad 
principles, concepts and elements of naval history, seapower and maritime affairs with application to the 
United States and other world powers. 

311-312. NAVIGATION | & 11 (3-3), LEC. 4, LAB. 2. | Fall, I| Winter. Theory and principles of piloting involving 
the use of visual and electronic aids. The theory, principles, and procedures of celestial navigation. 

313. NAVAL OPERATIONS (3). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Spring. Navy tactical formations and dispositions, relative 
motion, Rules of the Road. maneuvering board and communications. 

321-322-323. EVOLUTION OF WARFARE (3-3-3). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. Forms of warfare 
practices to identify historical continuity and change in the evolution of warfare. Demonstrates concepts 
of strategy; examines great captains and military organizations of history to discover ingredients of their 
success. Explores the impact of historical precedent, economic factors and technologica! change on 
politico-military thought and action. 

411-412-413. PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL LEADERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT, (3-3-3). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Fall, 
Winter, Spring. Various tools and methods of leadership. The Uniform Code of Military Justice from the 
division officer's perspective, Naval personnel administration, material management and correspon- 
dence 


421-422-423, AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE (3-3-3), LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. Amphibious warfare 
prior to WWII through Grenada; definitions of concept, examination of doctrinal origins, evolution of 
amphibious warfare tactics and techniques, and the current structure of the Fleet Marine Force and its 
equipment. 


Nursing (NUR) 
Professor Kitchens and Brower 
Associate Professor Pitts 
Assistant Professors Ellison, Hamner, Hendricks, Huffstutler, Martin and Stevenson 
Instructors Hackett, Lambert, Mullins, Widell and Wilder 

101. ORIENTATION TO NURSING (2). Fall. An introduction to the discipline of nursing. 
201. INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., MH 160. Introductory skills in descriptive and 

inferential statistics required for reading and applying nursing research. 
302. DIMENSIONS OF PROFESSIONAL NURSING (2). Pr., admission to the Professional Nursing Program. 

Fall. Conceptual and theoretical foundations for nursing are present. Introduces the concept о! profes- 

sionalism as essential to the discipline of nursing. 


303. 


310. 


an. 


312. 


313. 


391. 


393, 


395. 


396. 


401 


Nursing 


HEALTH ASSESSMENT ACROSS THE LIFE SPAN (4), LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Fall. Pr., admission to the 
Professional Nursing Program. Prepares students to perform comprehensive health assessment on indi- 
viduals across the life span. 

NURSING CONCEPTS | (8). LEC. 4, LAB. B. Pr., admission to the Professional Nursing Program. Fall. 
Concepts and theories basic to the art and science ol nursing. Emphasizes the nursing process as the 
basis for nursing decision-making. 

NURSING CONCEPTS II (12). LEC, 5, LAB. 14. Pr., NUR 302. 303, 310, ZY 440. Winter. Concepts, 
theories and clinical experiences related to assisting individuals and families to adapt to selected health 
alterations across the life span. 

NURSING CONCEPTS 111 (12). LEC. 5, LAB. 14. Pr., NUR 311, ZY 441. Spring. Continuation of con- 
cepts, theories and clinical experiences related to assisting individuals and families to adapt to selected 
health alterations across the life span. 

PSYCHIATRIC/MENTAL HEALTH NURSING (7). LEC. 3, LAB. B. Pr., NUR 311, ZY 441, Spring. Em- 
phasizes nursing interventions to facilitate successful psychosocial adaptations for individuals and 
groups. Stressors that result in psychosocial impairments are examined. 

CONTEMPORARY WOMEN'S HEALTH ISSUES (3). Pr., sophomore standing or above. Explores com- 
mon health stressors and contemporary health issues for women across the lifespan. 


. PROMOTING HEALTHY LIFESTYLES ACROSS THE LIFESPAN (3). Pr.. sophomore standing or 


above. Health promoting and illness preventing lifestyle behaviors for individuals across the lifespan. 
Includes historical, political, economic and cultural factors influencing health. 

THE ART OF CARING (3). Pr., NUR 302, 310. Builds upon existing knowledge о! the délivery of health 
care, Addresses philosophical, social and ethical principles in the practice of professional nursing. Em- 
phasis is on the concept of caring as a guide for clinical practice. 

NURSING MANAGEMENT OF PHARMACOLOGIC THERAPY IN CLIENT SYSTEMS (3). Pr., success- 
ful completion of ZY 440, 441, NUR 310. Coreg.. NUR 311 or 412. Interdependent role functions in the 
nursing management of clients receiving drug therapy. Concepts in primary, secondary and tertiary 
prevention are discussed as they relate to the effects of pharmacologic agents on body systems. 
HUMAN SEXUALITY IN HEALTH AND ILLNESS (3). Pr., junior standing, open to all University students. 
Human sexuality in relation to the health continuum. Opportunity to view sexuality across the life span. 
TRANSITION INTO PROFESSIONAL NURSING (4). LEC. 4, LAB. 4. Pr., acceptance into the EARN 
Program. Summer. Concepts and theoretical formulations that underlie professional nursing practice. 


401L. TRANSITION INTO NURSING PRACTICE (2). Pr., admission to EARN Program. Coreq., ZY 445 and 


410. 


NUR 401. Provides registered nurse students with opportunities to apply concepts and theoretical formu- 
lations of professional nursing practice in clinica! settings. 

BASIC CONCEPTS IN PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY PREVENTION (4). Pr., admission to 
AND Program. Согед., NUR 302, 303, 410L, ZY 445. Concepts and theoretical formulations that under- 
lie primary, secondary and tertiary preverition in client systems. Emphasizes nursing process as a frame- 
work for exploring the impact of physiological. psychological, sociocultural, spiritual and developmental 
variables on client system stability using a lifespan approach. 


410L. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE | (4). Pr:, admission to AND Program. Coreg., NUR 410. Provides clinical 


411. 


learning opportunities to implement selected nursing roles with individuals and families in various clinical 
settings. Focuses on the nursing process as a systematic appròach tò health promotion and mainte- 
nance. 

PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY PREVENTION IN CLIENT SYSTEMS I (6). Pr., NUR 410, 
410L. Coreq.. NUR 395, 411L. Introduces the use of the nursing process in analyzing physiological, 
psychological, sociocultural, developmental and spiritual variables relevant to secondary and tertiary 
prevention of health alterations in selected body systems using a lifespan approach. 


411L PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE II (8). Pr., NUR 410, 410L. Coreq., NUR 395, 411. Provides clinical learn- 


412. 


ing opportunities to plan, implement and evaluate secondary and tertiary prevention activities with clients 
of different cultures and at various stages of lifespan development in selected clinical settings. 

PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY PREVENTION IN CLIENT SYSTEMS II (6), Pr., NUR 395, 
411, 411L. Coreg., NUR 412L. Continues clinical leaming opportunities to plan, implement and evaluate 
secondary and tertiary prevention learning activities with clients of different cultures and at various 


stages of lifespan development in selected clinical settings. 


412L. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE III (8). Pr., NUR 395, 411, 411L. Coreq., NUR 412. Continues clinical 


learning opportunities to pian, implement and evaluate secondary and tertiary prevention leaming activi- 
ties with clients of different cultures and at various stages o! lifespan development in selected clinical 
settings. 


. ADVANCED CONCEPTS IN PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY PREVENTION (6), Pr.. NUR 


412, 412L. Согед., NUR 420L. Advanced concepts and theoretical formulations related to primary, sec- 
ondary and tertiary prevention of complex, multi-dimensional health alterations in individuals and groups 


at various stages of development. 





Nursing 


420L. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE IV (8). Pr., NUR 412, 412L. Coreg., 420, Provides clinical learning oppor- 
tunities to practice primary, secondary and tertiary prevention with individuals and groups experiencing 
complex, multi-dimensional health alterations using a lifespan approach 

421, PRIMARY PREVENTION IN CLIENT/FAMILY SYSTEMS (3). Pr.: NUR 303, 401, 401L, ZY 446. Coreq,, 
NUR 421L. Concepts and theoretical formulations that underlie primary prevention with client/family 
systems. 

421L. PRIMARY PREVENTION IN CLIENT/FAMILY SYSTEMS LAB (3). Pr., NUR 303, 401, 401L. ZY 445, 
Coreg. NUR 421, Provides clinical learning experience in primary health care settings to implement 
nursing roles in primary prevention Юг client/family systems. 

422. FAMILY AND COMMUNITY HEALTH NURSING (12). LEC. 4, LAB. 16. Pr., successful completion of 
junior-level nursing courses. Fall, Winter. Emphasizes health promotion and maintenance, Illness саге 
and rehabilitation of families and groups in community settings. 

423. PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY PREVENTION IN COMMUNITY SYSTEMS (3), Pr., NUR 
421, 421L. Coreg., NUR 423L. Advanced concepts and theoretical formulations that underlie the nurse's 
role іп primary, secondary and tertiary prevention in community settings. 

423L. PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY PREVENTION IN COMMUNITY SYSTEMS LAB (3). Pr.. 
NUR 421, 421L. Goreg,, NUR 423. Provides clinical learning opportunities to practice primary, second- 
ary and tertiary prevention with individuals and groups in community settings. 

425. PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY PREVENTION IN ACUTE CARE SETTINGS (4). Pr., NUR 
401, 401L. Coreq.. NUR 425L. Concepts and theoretical formulations that underlie the nurse's role in 
primary, secondary and tertiary prevention of complex health alterations ot client/lamily systems in acute 
care settings. 

425L. PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY PREVENTION IN ACUTE CARE SETTINGS LAB (5), Pr., 
NUR 401, 401L. Coreq., NUR 425. Provides clinical learning opportunities to plan, implement and evalu» 
ate primary, secondary and tertiary prevention activities with clients/families in acule care settings. 

427. PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY PREVENTION APPLIED TO REHABILITATION AND 
HOME HEALTH CARE (4). Pr.. NUR 425, 425L. Coreg., NUR 427L. Concepts that underlie the nurse's 
role in prevention of complex health alterations of client/family systems in rehabilitation and home health 
settings. 

427L. PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TERTIARY PREVENTION APPLIED TO REHABILITATION AND 

HOME HEALTH CARE LAB (5). Pr., NUR 425, 425L. Coreq., NUR 427, Provides clinical opportunities to 
plan, implement and evaluate primary, secondary and tertiary prevention activities with clients/families in 
rehabilitation and home health settings. 

. EARN PRACTICUM (9), Pr , NUR 427, 427L, 436. Согед., NUR 450, 475, 475L. Provides opportunities 

to implement new skills and integrate knowledge and values learned in the program into nursing practice 

. NURSING RESEARCH (3). Pr., successful completion of junior-level nursing courses. Fall. Explores the 

research process as a systematic means tor contributing to nursing knowledge, Emphasis is on the use 
of research knowledge in providing nursing care (ог individuals, lamilies and groups. 

435. INFORMATION MANAGEMENT IN NURSING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., NUR 311. Winter, Spring. 
Theory and practice related to information management systems and their applicability ta heallh care 
delivery and research. 

436. NURSING RESEARCH AND DATA MANAGEMENT (3). Pr., AND-NUR 395, 411, 41 1L; EARN-NUR 
401, 4011. Prepares students to critique research for applicability to nursing practice. Includes all com- 
ponents of the research process and emphasizes the importance of research as systematic means for 
refining and extending nursing knowledge. Incorporates computer technology. 

450. SENIOR SEMINAR (3). Pr., NUR 422, 427, 427L, 432, 435, 436-EARN, 460, 495. Coreq., NUR 429, 475 
and 475L-EARN. Spring. Emphasizes role socialization essential for entry to the practice of professional 
nursing. Issues and stressors in professional practice. 

460. NURSING CONCEPTS IV (12). LEC. 4, LAB. 16. Pr. Successful completion ot junior-level courses. Fall, 
Winter. Promotes a holistic approach {о the care of clients experiencing multisystem stress as a result of 
crisis across the life span. Focus on the clinical roles and responsibilities of the protessional nurse in 
selected specialty areas. 

471. HONORS THESIS (1-6). Open to persons in the University Honors Program and with consent of the 
student's Honors advisor. 

475. LEADERSHIP/MANAGEMENT AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS IN NURSING (3). Pr., AND-NUR 412, 
412L, 436; EARN-NUR 401, 401L. 436. Coreq., NUR 475L. Provides theoretical foundation for imple- 
mentation of the leadership/management role of the professional nurse in health care organizations. 
Emphasizes application of theoretical formulations from nursing and related disciplines to management 
ol information nursing systems in a rapidly changing, technological environment. 

475L. INFORMATION SYSTEMS LAB (1). Pr., AND-NUR 412, 412L, 436; EARN-NUR 401, 401L, 436. 
Coreq., NUR 475. Provides laboratory opportunities to apply selected database and spreadsheet com- 
puter programs to the nurse-manager role in simulated lab situations involving nursing systems. 

490. DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-6). Pr, NUR 310. Мау be repeated to a maximum of six hours 
credit. Directed readings and/or clinical study in student-selected areas related to nursing 
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495. 


497 


498. 


499. 


501 


202. 


206. 


304 


307 


318. 


Nutrition and Food Science 


- SPECIAL STUDY IN MEDICAL/SURGICAL NURSING (3). Pr., completion of junior year. Allows stu- 


dents to gain additional experience in a selected medical/surgical specialty. 
AIDS: A SOCIAL EPIDEMIC (3). Pr., junior standing. Psychosocial, physical. ethical and legal aspects of AIDS. 
MANAGEMENT IN NURSING (3). Pr., successful completion ol junior-level courses. Fall. The leader- 
ship component o! the professional nursing role is discussed. Concepts and theories related to leader- 
ship and management are presented for assimilation into practice. 
PROFESSIONAL NURSING SEMINAR (4). Pr., NUR 420, 420L, 436, 475, 475L. Coreq., NUR 498. Provides 
opportunities to acquire indepth knowledge o! issues related to nursing and health care. Content and learning 
experiences facilitate socialization into the professional nursing generalist role. Serves as a forum for practicum 
experiences as they relate to societal forces, the health care system and the nursing profession. 
AND PRACTICUM (14). Pr.. NUR 420, 420L, 436, 475, 475L. Coreq., NUR 497. Preceptorship experiences 
which provide opportunities to synthesize nursing knowledge, values and skills in various nursing roles with a 
selected role model. 
SENIOR PRACTICUM (15). LEC. 1, LAB. 28. Pr., NUR 422, 432, 435, 460, 495. Spring. Provides clinical 
leaming opportunities which enable students to synthesize theoretical and empirical knowledge from nursing 
and the scientific and humanistic disciplines in preparation for assuming the professional nurse role. 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
PATHOPHYSIOLOGY OF CHRONIC ILLNESS AND DISABLING CONDITIONS IN YOUNG CHIL- 
OREN (3). For students pursuing careers in professions that serve children with chronic illnesses or 
disabling conditions. These conditions will be examined as to alterations in body systems, usual treat- 
ment and implications for the child. 


Nutrition and Food Science (NFS) 
Professor Green, Head, and Keith 
Associate Professors Clark, Craig-Schmidt, Crayton, Kent and Struempler 
Assistant Professors Bell, Chesnutt, Fellers, Gropper, Hill, Hubbard and Weese 


Instructor Dillard 
NUTRITION AND HEALTH (3). Principles of human nutrition and tood choices related to the health of 


individuals. 


. INTRODUCTORY FOOD SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY (3). Principles of major food processing 


methods, concepts of food quality, nutrition, sanitation, safety of tood additives and food laws. Overview 
of careers in food science and food technology. 

PRINCIPLES OF FOOD PREPARATION (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., CH 103 or BI 105. Basic chemical and 
biological principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of food preparation. 

FOOD AND HEALTH. (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Selection and preparation of basic foods with an introduction 
to meal planning to meet daily nutritional needs and time-money budgetary constraints. Not open to 
majors in Nutrition and Food Science ( NFS, HRM) or Vocational Home Economics. 

QUANTITY FOOD PREPARATION (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr.. junior standing and NFS 202. Principles of 
preparing and serving food in the institutional setting. Laboratory experience in university food services, 
SURVEY OF DIETETICS (2). LEC. 1, LAB. 3. Pr., junior standing. Role and professional conduct of 
dietitians in various institutions. Open to students in NFS (Plan V/Dietetics option) major. 
NUTRITIONAL BIOCHEMISTRY (4). Pr., CH 203. Chemistry of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins 
and minerals applied to human nutrition. 


318L. NUTRITIONAL BIOCHEMISTRY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr., CH 203. Coreq., NFS 318 for majors 


324. 


372. 
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in NFS. Application of laboratory techniques and instrumentation in measuring nutrients in biological 
materials. 

FOOD PRESERVATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., NFS 202, MB 300 or COI. Food spoilage mechanisms 
and their prevention. À 
FUNDAMENTALS OF NUTRITION (3). Pr., CH 203, BI 101. Principles of human nutrition and factors 
influencing nutrient requirements. 


. PRINCIPLES OF NORMAL NUTRITION I (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., NFS 318 or equivalent. Physiological 


and biochemical bases of nutrient needs of the healthy individual. Methods of assessing nutritional ad- 
equacy of the diet. 


. PRINCIPLES OF NORMAL NUTRITION Ii (5), LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., NFS 382. Continuation of NFS 382. 
. INDEPENDENT OR FIELD STUDY (3-8). Laboralory or field experiences approved and supervised by a 


faculty member. May be repeated for a maximum of eight credit hours. 


. SEMINAR IN NUTRITION AND FOOD SCIENCE (1). Pr., senior standing. Lectures, demonstrations 


and literature reviews by stalf, students and guest lecturers. 
FOOD SERVICE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., NFS 304, MN 310. Management prin- 


: ciples, methods of control and personnel management related to quantity food service management. 


462. 
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574. 


577. 


578. 


592, 


101. 


Pharmacai Sciences 


COMMUNITY NUTRITION (3). Pr., NFS 392. Assessment of community nutritional status and methods 
used to affect change. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


CLINICAL NUTRITION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., NFS 392. Application of principles of nutrition and diet to 
the pathophysical and biochemical changes and biochemical changes associated with disease of se- 
lected organ systems. 


. FOOD CHEMISTRY (5). LEC. 4, САВ. 2. Pr. NFS 318. Chemistry and changes occurring іп food 


components during processing, storage and handling. 


. FOOD ANALYSIS AND QUALITY CONTROL (5)..LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., NFS 543 or equivalent. Sensory, 


chemical and instrumental food analysis and their application to quality assurance. 


. NUTRITION AND PHYSICAL PERFORMANCE (5). Pr., ZY 251, NFS 318 or equivalent and junior 


standing. Energy, carbohydrates, proteins, fluids, vitamins/minerals and nutrition ergogenic aids and 
how these relate to physical pertormance. 


. FOOD PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT (5), LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., NFS 202, CH 203 or equivalent. Formula- 


tion of food products through variation of food components and processing procedures with subjective 
and objective evaluation. 

CLINICAL NUTRITION II (3). Pr.. NFS 502. Continuation of application of principles o! nutrition in treat- 
ment of disease, 

FOOD PLANT SANITATION (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., MB 201 or 300 or COI. Sanitary regulation and 
procedures tor hazard contro! and quality assurance in the food industry. 

NUTRITION AND FOOD SCIENCE IN SOCIETY (3). Pr., course in nutrition or food science. Current 
concepts in the social, cultural and psychological aspects of nutrition and food science and related fields. 


. INTERNATIONAL NUTRITION AND FOOD SCIENCE (3). Pr., satisfactory course in nutrition and tood 


science. Nutritional status of world population and local, national and international programs for improve- 
ment. 

NUTRITION IN THE LIFE CYCLE (5). Pr.. NFS 392 and junior standing. Metabolic and clinical approach 
to nutrition throughout the life cycle. Emphasis on groups for whom nutrition is more crucial. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT (HRM) 


INTRODUCTION TO HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT (2). Overview oi the hotel, restaurant, club and 
travel fields and how their components interact. 


. HOSPITALITY FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT (4). Pr.. AC 211, 212. HRM 101. Financial systems and 


statements in the hospitality industry. 


. HOSPITALITY LAW (4). Pr., HRM 101, MT 241 or 255. Laws and litigation that pertain to and impact the 


operation of hotels, restaurants and clubs. 


. HOSPITALITY MARKETING (3). Pr, HRM 101, MT 331. Marketing techniques and issues applicable to 


the hotel and restaurant environments. 


. RESTAURANT MANAGMENT (3). Pr., NFS 200, 202, HRM 320, 330, 340, MN 310. Managerial aspects 


of successful restaurant operations. 


CATERING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., NFS 304. Types of catered food service functions: planning, pricing, 
organization, management, equipment and service. 


. HOTEL MANAGEMENT (4). Pr., HRM 320, 330, 340, MN 310. Management of the rooms division, food 


and beverage departments and other profit centers. 
CLUB MANAGEMENT (3), Pr., HRM 410, Operational and career issues pertaining to the club environment. 


. ADVANCED SERVICE MANAGEMENT (4). Pr., HRM 101 and junior standing. Characteristics and 


needs of the premium service segment of the hospitality industry. 


. ADVANCED RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT (3). LEC. 2, LAB, 3, Pr., HRM 410, 460, Concepts in pre- 


mium service restaurant management. 


. ADVANCED BEVERAGE MANAGEMENT (3). Pr., HRM 410. Beverage management and control in 


commercial food service. 


.. PROFESSIONAL INTERNSHIP IN HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., junior standing in HRM and 


approval of internship application which includes proof of having worked 400 hours in any position in the 
hospitality industry. Structured internship in the hospitality industry: 


Pharmacal Sciences (PY) 


Professors Ravis, Head, Clark, Darling, DeRuiter, Doorenbos, Hamrick, Parsons and Riley 


301. 


Associate Professor Smith 
Assistant Professors Banga, Betageri, Bronson and Walters 


PHARMACEUTICS | (3). LEC. 3. Coreq., PY 301L, 316. Physical-chemical principles are applied to 
develop an understanding of solid dosage forms and homogeneous liquid dosage forms. Selected offi- 


cial preparations are considered from this viewpoint. 


Pharmacal Sciences 


301L, PHARMACEUTICS | LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Coreq.. PY 301. Application of principles and tech- 


302. 


niques to preparation and usage of solid dosage forms including powders, tablets, capsules, and pro- 
longed release types. 

PHARMACEUTICS II (3), LEC. 3. Pr., PY 301, 301L, 316. Coreq., PY 302L. A continuation of PY 301 
dealing with heterogeneous and plastic systems and the physical and chemical principles applicable to 
plastic and polyphasic dosage forms including suspensions, colloids, mixtures. ointments. creams, 
emulsions and lotions. 


302L. PHARMACEUTICS Il LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3, Pr.. PY 301, PY 301L. Coreg.. PY 302. Application of 


316. 


401 


403. 


principles and techniques to preparation and usage of liquid, heterogeneous and plastic dosage forms 
including solutions, syrups, elixirs, suspensions, emulsions, ointments, creams and lotions. 

MODERN METHODS OF DRUG ANALYSIS (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., CH 518. Coreq., PY 301. Theory 
and application of physical and chemical methods with emphasis on the use o! chromatography, instru- 
mentation, and nonaqueous systems in the analysis of pharmaceutical products. 

PHARMACEUTICS Iii (4). LEC. 4. Pr., PY 302, 302L. Coreq., PY 420, 531. Influence of formulation on 
the therapeutic activity of a drug in a dosage form, emphasizing effects of dosage forms on biological 
response, physiological factors which may affect the drug contained in the dosage form and the dosage 
lorm of the drug itself. 

PHARMACEUTICS IV (3). LEC. 3. Pr., PY 401. Coreg,, PY 422, 533, PC 448. Introduction to the pre- 
scription, its interpretation, handling, compounding and dispensing together with pertinent calculations 
and techniques. 


403L. PHARMACEUTICS IV LAB. (1). LAB. 3. Coreq., PY 403. Compounding and dispensing of prescriptions 


419 


420. 


421 


422. 
423. 


434. 


and proprietaries are practiced. 

ESSENTIALS OF DRUG ACTION (5). Pr., CH 519, PY 316, ZY 561. Physical and chemical properties of 
drugs, autocoids and vitamins; principles of pharmacology. 

MEDICINAL CHEMISTRY I (4). Pr, CH 519, PY 316, 419, ZY 561; Coreq., PY 401, 531, Relationship of 
physiochemical properties to the pharmacological actions of therapeutic agents. The mechanism of ac- 
fion, classification and structure-activity relationships of drugs in terms of their physical and chemical 
properties. 

MEDICINAL CHEMISTRY II (4). Pr., PY 420, 531; Coreq., PY 532. Continuation of PY 420. 
MEDICINAL CHEMISTRY 111 (4). Pr., PY 421, 532; Coreq., PY 403, 533. Continuation of PY 421. 
SURVEY OF MEDICINAL CHEMISTRY (5), Pr., CH 305 or COI. Credit in PY 420, 421 or 422 precludes 
credit for this course. A survey of the molecular action of drugs which emphasizes the relationships of 
physico chemical and structural properties of organic compounds to their pharmacologic activity 
NUCLEAR PHARMACY (3). LEC. 3. Pr., PY 532. Use of radioisotopic material in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, including the nature of radiation and its interaction with biological matenal, mea- 
surement of radioactivity, preparation of dosage torms, sale handling of isotopes and legal requirements 


of radiopharmacy. 


434L NUCLEAR PHARMACY LAB. (1). LAB. 3. Pr., or Coreq. PY 434. Laboratory experience designed to 


s 
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535. 


meet certification requirements in nuclear pharmacy Includes experiments in characteristics of ionizing 
radiation, instrumentation, dosimetry and dose preparations using the molybdenum-technetium genera- 
tor and kits. 


_ CANCER CHEMOTHERAPY (3). LEC. 3. Pr.. PY 533, COI. Consideration of theoretical and practical 


aspects of drug use in therapy of neoplasms. 
HYPERTENSION SCREENING AND EDUCATION (1). Pr., PC 448. A comprehensive review of the 
etiology, pathology, and pharmacotherapeutics of hypertension. Participation in community screening 
and education experiences is required, 
DIABETES (1). Pr., 4 PY standing, Physiology. pathology. and Ireatment of diabetes. Monitoring tech- 
niques of home therapy. 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-3). Pr., COl; may be repeated tor a maximum of eight credit hours. 
P ICS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., PY 401, PC 448. The time course of drug absorption, 
hearer i d excretion and the pharmacodynamic redo € 

, Pr, 247, PY 419; Coreq., PY 401, . Biochemical and physiological 
CO АРАА distribution, biotransformation, excretion and therapeutic and 
other uses of drugs. 
PHARMACOLOGY II (4). Pr., PY 420, 531; Согед., PY 421. Continuation of PY 531. 
PHARMACOLOGY III (4). Pr., PY 421, 532; Coreg., PY 403, 422. Continuation of PY 532. 


TOXIC LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3, Pr., ZY 561. PY 531 or COI, Coreq. PY 535. Exercises in 
acute prompt des toxicity, isolation, identification and analysis al metals, organic acids and bases from 
biological specimens. | 
TOXICOLOGY (5). Pr., РҮ 533. The basic science of poisons including the acute and chronic toxicology 
ot common T agricultural, industrial, commercial, medicinal and natural products. 


537. 


470. 


471. 


472. 
495. 


531. 


564. 


Pharmacy Care Systems 


. CELLULAR PHARMACOLOGY (5). Pr., ZY 561, CH 519. Cytological basis of pharmacodynamics in- 


cluding metabolic energy transformation, protein synthesis and cellular contro! systems as related to 
drug actions. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BIONUCLEONICS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., PS 207, СО! and second professional 
year standing. Theoretical and practical application ol trace level radioactivity for research application to 
pharmacy and allied sciences. 


Pharmacy Care Systems (PCS) 
Professors Barker, Head, and Berger 
Associate Professors Anderson-Harper, Gibson, Newton and Pearson 
Assistant Professor Felkey 
Adjunct Assistant Professors Henry, King, Miller and Swensson 

DRUGS AND YOUR HEALTH (3). LEC. 3. Pr., non-pharmacy majors, sophomore standing. Rational 
use о! prescription and non-prescription medications. Topics include: using licit drugs and chemical 
substances appropriately: development of drugs; economic factors which impact on health care; drugs 
and pregnancy, children. and the elderly; and the use o! self-help medications for a variety of conditions. 


. PHARMACEUTICAL CARE (4). Pr., PY standing. Introduction to delivery of health care services with 


emphasis on the role of the profession of pharmacy. 


‚ INTRODUCTION TO MEDICATION INFORMATION SYSTEMS (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., PY standing. 


Introduction to the design. control and planning of electronic information systems used to implement 
medication orders and manage the medication distribution system. Five concepts are emphasized. 


. INSTITUTIONAL PHARMACY | (5). LEC. 5. Pr., PY standing. The development of hospitals, their place 


in society, importance and place of pharmacy in hospitals and nursing homes. The organization, staffing. 
services, legal requirements, development of institutional pharmacy departments, and interdepartmental 
relationships to provide comprehensive pharmacy services. 


. HOSPITAL PHARMACY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3. Pr., PY 401 and COI. Course may be repeated tor 


a maximum of three credit hours. Hospital pharmacy experience is obtained in the environment of partici- 
pating hospitals. Students are expected to furnish transportation for this elective course. 


.. PHARMACY JURISPRUDENCE (3). Pr., PY standing. Basic legal and ethical principles of pharmaceu- 


tical patient care and their effect on the patient drug use process. 


. PHARMACY OPERATING SYSTEMS (4). Pr., PCS 351, Methods of systems and decision analysis 


applied to problems of optimizing the use of money, equipment, drug products, information and person- 
nel within community and institutional environments. 


. ENVIRONMENT OF DRUG DELIVERY (3). Pr., PCS 351. Basic political, legal, social, ethical and eco- 


nomic principles of delivering the drug component of health care to patients. 


. DRUG LITERATURE RETRIEVAL AND ANALYSIS (4). Coreq., PC 447. Evaluation of current therapeu- 


tic and drug literature using the scientific method models. 

CLINICAL DRUG TRIALS (3). LEC. 3. Pr., PCS 469. The design, planning, and execution of protocols 
for Phase |, II, and Ill clinical drug trials, including the relative merits of prospective and retrospective 
methodologies for various disease states. 

PROFESSIONAL COMMUNICATION | (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., PY standing. The nature, идо and 
process of communication for the Health Professional. Interviewing, detailing, advertising, and patient 
counseling are covered along with patient education and information dissemination. 

PROFESSIONAL COMMUNICATION II (3). LEC. 2. LAB. 3. Pr., PCS 471. Continuation of PCS 471. 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-3). Pr., COI. Individualized investigation of pharmacy care systems problems 
as related to the delivery of health care services. 


- INSTITUTIONAL PHARMACY II (3). Pr., PC 448, PCS 461 and COI. Presentation of the development, 


responsibilities, classification, organization and administration of the pharmacy in hospitals, nursing 
homes, etc., from the viewpoint of the administrative pharmacist. Surveys the responsibilities of the 
director of pharmacy service in a hospital. 

TOPICS IN CLINICAL PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION (2). LEC. 2. Pr., PY standing. Mechanisms of 
health care reimbursement and the initiation and maintenance of a clinical service. 


. PUBLIC HEALTH (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., BY 302, PCS 469 or equivalent. Epidemiological study of 


diseases of man. A survey of the public health and preventive medicinal programs of federal, state, local 
and private agencies is included. 

DRUG DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS (3). LEC. 3. Pr., PCS 362, PCS 465, PCS 464. Application of prin- 
ciples of cybernetics to drug distribution systems in hospitals, nursing homes and other inpatient facili- 
lies. 


Pharmacy Practice, Clinical 


Pharmacy Practice, Clinical (PC) 
Associate Professors Campagna, Head, Beck, Janer, Reinke and Tanja 
Assistant Professors Friedrich, Holland, Malloy, Rodman, Smith and Thomas 
Adjunct Associate Professor Boosinger 
Adjunct Assistant Professor Lenz 
Atfiliate Associate Professors Breland, Browdie, Davis, Dekich, Erath, A. Graves, E. Graves, 
Ingram, Knight, Maxwell, Ramsey and Willis 
Affiliate Assistant Professors Alford, Beasley, Bellard, Burnett, Campbell, Collette, Cramer, 
Duty, Franks, Ginn, Glisson, Griffies, Hartenstein, Hullett, Lee, Lin, Martin, McKnight, Parker, 
Ray, Rogers, Rutan, Shawyer, Vance, Wakeford, Wang, Weeks, West, Wix-Eure and Young 
Affiliate Instructors Aarm, Allen, Andrews, Arledge, Armour, Atkins, Atkinson, Aycock, Ball, 
Barbaree, Barr, Batt, Beasley, Bertella, Biship, Blakely, Bowen, Brooklere, Burden, Chambliss, 
Clanton, Clark, Colvard, Cox, Dalton, Darnell, Davis, Deloach, Drinkard, Fox, Fuller, Geier, 
Godfrey, Hamilton, Hardwick, Herrington, Hession, Hester, Hinkle, Holley, Hollingsworth, 
Hurley, Jenkins, Johnson, Jones, Kittrell, Knowlton, Layne, Long, B. Main, T. Main, Martin, 
McClanahan, McGuffey, McKnight, Mims, Марр, Newman, Nix, Nowlin, Osborne, Owen, 
Prickett, J. Redden, S. Redden, Rothholz, Rudell, Russell, Sandlin, Scarbrough, Seale, Short, 
Simmons, Slay, Smith, Spear, Spina, Spruill, Stamitoles, Stephenson, Street, Stribling, Styron, 
Taw, C. Thomas, J. Thomas, M. Thomas, Turner, Vinson, Whitehead, Whitmer, C. Wilson, 
А. Wilson, Windle, Woodward, Worthington, Wrenn and Zorn 

347. HUMAN PATHOLOGY (5). LEC. 5. Pr.. ZY 561, CH 519, General mechanisms and language of disease 
Emphasis on pathogenesis of disease to include an understanding of the dynamic nature ol disease. 

348. PHARMACEUTICAL TERMINOLOGY (2), LEC. 2. Pr., first professional year standing. Common terms 
and abbreviations used in the professional and scientific aspects of pharmacy and medicine. 

446. THERAPEUTICS | (4). LEC. 4. Pr. PC 347. Coreq., PY 401, 420, 531. Selected diseases and the 
assessment of therapeutic and adverse responses to pharmacologic agents of choice. 

447. THERAPEUTICS II (4). LEC. 4. Pr., PC 446. Coreq., PY 421, 532. Continuation of PC 446. 

448. THERAPEUTICS 111 (4). LEC. 4. Pr., РС 447. Coreq., PY 422, 533. Continuation o! PC 447. 

450. SELF CARE AND NONPRESCRIPTION MEDICATIONS (3). LEC. 3. Pr., PC 448, PY 422, 533. Intro- 
duction to the triage function of the pharmacist with the focus on nonprescription medications, selt- 
diagnostics and sell monitoring devices. 

453. PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Pr., 3rd prof. year standing. COI. Placement of stu- 
dents in various pharmacy practice environments to increase knowledge of practice options. 

454. CARDIOPULMONARY LIFE SUPPORT (1). Pr., PC 448. The techniques used to administer basic lite 
support to adults, children and infants. The devices and drug therapy used in advanced cardiac lite 
support 

455. VENEREAL DISEASE EDUCATION AND CONTRACEPTION (1). Pr., PC 448. The epidemiology, 
modes of transmission, prevention, diagnosis and treatment of venereal diseases. The proper use, еНес- 
tiveness, adverse effects and contraindications of contraceptive methods. 

456. DRUG ABUSE/POISON PREVENTION EDUCATION (1). Pr., PC 448. Drugs and chemical substances 
used for non-therapeutic purposes and specific treatment modalities for intoxications. 

457, DRUG INTERACTIONS (3). LEC. 3. Pr., PC 448, PY 422, 533. Mechanisms of drug interactions with 
other drugs, toods, endogenous materials and moditications of laboratory tests due to drugs 

458. INSTITUTIONAL PRACTICE EXTERNSHIP (8). LAB. 40. Pr., PC 448, PY 403, 422. 533, PCS 471. A 
structured practicum in an institutional setting of five weeks (200 hours) duration. 

459. COMMUNITY PRACTICE EXTERNSHIP (8). LAB. 40. Pr., PC 448, PY 403, 422, 533, PCS 471. A 
structured practicum in a community pharmacy setting of live weeks (200 hours) duration. 

480, CLERKSHIP-CLINICAL PRACTICE (8). LAB. 40. Pr., PC 448, PY 403, 422, 533, PCS 471. A clinical 
rotation of five weeks (200 hours). Students participate in patient care activities that teach skills neces- 
sary for solving therapeutic problems and evaluating drug therapy. 

461. CLERKSHIP-SPECIALTY ELECTIVE (8). LAB. 40. Pr., PC 448, PY 403, 422, 533, PCS 471. A five- 
week (200 hours) professional practice experience approved by the department. 

495. SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-3). Pr., COI: Individualized investigation of clinical pharmacy problems as 
related to the delivery of health care services. 

502-503. RESEARCH METHODS I-II (3-3). Pr., PCS 469. Assessment and interpretation of research design 
in pharmacy/medical literature. 

504-505. DRUG INFORMATION RETRIEVAL AND ANALYSIS HII (2-2). Pr., PCS 469. Computer-assisted 
drug information retrieval, analysis and communication. 

510-511-512. ADVANCED THERAPEUTICS 111-111 (6-6-6). Pr., PC 448. Pathophysiology, physical assess- 
ment and pharmacotherapy of the common disease states. 
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520. DRUG-INDUCED DISEASE (3). Pr., PC 448. Patient evaluation in drug-induced disease and adverse 
drug reaction surveillance. 

521. APPLIED PHARMACOKINETICS (4). Pr., PY 502. Formulation of a consultation for patient cases in 
which pharmacokinetic principles apply. 

530. ADVANCED PATIENT MONITORING | (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Pr., PC 512, admission to Doctor of Phar- 
macy program. Evaluation of patient data, identification of drug therapy-related problems and develop- 
ment of therapeutic plan. 

531-532. ADVANCED PATIENT MONITORING II-III (1-1). Pr., PC 530. Continuation of PC 530 with an expe- 
riential component. 

541. PSYCHOSOCIAL ISSUES IN CLINICAL PRACTICE (1). Pr., admission to the Doctor of Pharmacy pro- 
gram. Coreq., clerkship sequence. Case studies of rational drug therapy in which psychological and 
social issues are involved. 

542. CLINICAL SEMINAR (1). Pr., admission to Doctor of Pharmacy program. Coreq,, clerkship sequence. 
Student seminars on topics in drug therapy. 

550-571. CLERKSHIP (INCLUSIVE) (9). Pr., admission to Doctor of Pharmacy program, required 
coursework. Clinical rotation of five weeks (200 hours). Rational pharmacotherapeutics and patient as- 
sessment. Verbal and written communication skills emphasized. 

The clerkship titles are: 

550. CLERKSHIP — DRUG INFORMATION 

551. CLERKSHIP — CLINICAL PHARMACOKINETICS 

552. CLERKSHIP — RESEARCH 

553. CLERKSHIP — AMBULATORY CARE 

554. CLERKSHIP — GENERAL INTERNAL MEDICINE 

. CLERKSHIP — PULMONARY MEDICINE 

. CLERKSHIP — ONCOLOGY/HEMATOLOGY 

CLERKSHIP — NEPHROLOGY 
CLERKSHIP — CARDIOLOGY 
CLERKSHIP — CLINICAL PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 

. CLERKSHIP — CRITICAL CARE 

. CLERKSHIP — DRUG USE EVALUATION 

. CLERKSHIP — GERIATRICS 

. CLERKSHIP — NUTRITION 

. CLERKSHIP — INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

. CLERKSHIP — SURGERY 

. CLERKSHIP — NEONATOLOGY 

. CLERKSHIP — MEDICINE SPECIALTY 

. GLERKSHIP — ELECTIVE AREA 

CLERKSHIP — PEDIATRICS 
570. CLERKSHIP — RURAL HEALTH CARE 
71 CLERKSHIP — FAMILY PRACTICE 


ЖЕ ЕЕ КЕ: 
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Philosophy (РА) 
Professors McKown, Head, Davis and Machan 
Associate Professors Brown, Elfstrom, Perry and White 
Assistant Professors Cumbee, Jolley, Walters, Wojcik and Yates 
Instructors Brown, Cowan and Ryan 
101. INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC (5). Basic logical principles and applications: definition and classifications, infor- 
mal fallacies, categorical logic, elementary propositional logic, analogy and selected inductive inferences. 
102. INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS (5). The basic concepts, types and schools of moral theory, and illustrates 
how these may be applied to contemporary moral problems. 
201. DEDUCTIVE LOGIC (5). Argument structure, symbolic notation and translation, formal proofs and invali- 
dations in propositional logic and in first order predicate logic. 
210. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY (3). The methods of philosophical inquiry and an examination of 
selected philosophical topics. 
216. PHILOSOPHIES OF HUMAN NATURE (3). Examines philosophical anthropology by surveying alterna- 
tive theories of human nature. 





218, 


219. 


220. 


222. 


305. 
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333. 


360. 


402. 


425. 


440. 


455. 


470. 


475. 


492. 


495. 


497. 


Philosophy 


ETHICS AND THE HEALTH SCIENCES (5). Topics such as contraception. abortion, and eugenics; 
human experimentation; truth in drugs and medicine; death and dying; and other health related issues in 
order to clarify relevant ethical considerations and to provide philosophical bases for decisions on right 
and wrong, good and bad, rights and responsibilities. 

BUSINESS ETHICS (5). Covers normative issues associated with commerce such as advertising, man- 
agement and business abroad. 

HONORS LOGIC (5). Informal fallacies; term and syllogistic logic, elementary propositional logic. 
HONORS PHILOSOPHY (3), Philosophical methods and their applications to problems in epistemology 
and metaphysics. 

HONORS ETHICS (5). Major ethical theories from the history of philosophy: their toundations in episte- 
mology and metaphysics and their extension into social thought. 

AESTHETICS (5). Examines theories of beauty and art from Plato to contemporary thinkers. 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC (5). Pr., PA 211 or COI. Propositional logic and predicate logic through relations: 
natural language and logic; some philosophical problems in logic. 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION (5). Examines the nature of religion, religious language, religious knowl- 
edge, religious theories of humanity and evil and examines arguments for the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY |, ANCIENT AND EARLY MEDIEVAL (5). Surveys of philosophic thought 
from the Pre-Socratics through Aquinas, emphasizing Plato and Aristotle. 


. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY Il. LATE MEDIEVAL AND EARLY MODERN PHILOSOPHY (5), Surveys 


philosophic thought from Occam to Kant emphasizing major thinkers. 


. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY IIl. RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY (5). Surveys various 


representatives of the major philosophical trends during these periods. 


. MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY (5). Survey of philosophical thought trom late antiquity through the Middle 


Ages. Emphasis on Plotinus, Islamic thinkers, Augustine, Abelard, Anselm and Thomas Aquinas. 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY (5). Combines a historical and analytical approach. The political thought of 
both classical and contemporary thinkers, including Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, Mill, 
Spencer, Marx, Rawls and Nozick will comprise the chief focus of the course, together with such con- 
cepts as sovereignty, natural law, liberty, equality and order 


. PRAGMATISM (5). Emphasis on Peirce, James, and Dewey. Some philosophical issues examined from 


a pragmatic viewpoint. 


. PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF COMMUNISM (5). Pr., junior standing. Examines the thought of 


Marx-Engels and its development in Kautsky, Bernstein, Lenin. 

EXISTENTIALISM (5). Pr., junior standing. Selected works of such authors as Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Sartre, Jaspers, and Heidegger. 

PHILOSOPHY OF MIND (5), Pr., junior standing. Examines classical and modern texts on the phenom- 
enology of consciousness and mind-body problems. 


. PROCESS PHILOSOPHY (5). Pr., junior standing. An examination of selected writings o! Bergson, 


James and Whitehead. 

CONTEMPORARY MARXISM (5). Pr., junior standing. Examines the thought of Lukacs, Stalin, 
Merleau-Ponty, Sartre, Habermas, Marcuse and others. 

METAPHYSICS (5). Pr., junior standing. A critical analysis of such topics as monism and pluralism, 
freedom and determinism, realism and nominalism and the mind-body problem, 


. EPISTEMOLOGY (5). Pr., junior standing. The origin, nature, kinds, and validity of knowledge, with a 


consideration of faith, intuition, belief, opinion, certainty and probability, 

PLATO (5). Pr., junior standing. Examines such topics as Plato's Methodology, epistemology, metaphys- 
ics, ethics, political theory. 

ARISTOTLE (5). Pr., junior standing, Examines Aristotle's logic, epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, po- 
litical theory, psychology . 


. BRITISH EMPIRICISM (5), Pr., junior standing, Examines 17th- and 18th-century empincism emphasiz- 


ing Locke, Berkeley, Hume. 


. CONTINENTAL RATIONALISM (5). Pr., junior standing. Examines major themes in Such thinkers as 


Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Gassendi. 

PHILOSOPHY OF LAW (5). The nature and function of law including such topics as judicial reasoning, 
the ground of authority, natural law, legal responsibility, punishment, civil disobedience, and the relation 
ol law to ethics and the behavioral sciences. 

READINGS IN PHILOSOPHY (1-10). Pr., junior standing, a 3.25 average in relevant prior work either in 
philosophy or in related areas and consent of department head and instructor. Specific reading programs 
may be developed which pertain to a particular philosopher, period or problem. A paper and an examina- 
tion will be expected. May be repeated for credit, 

READING FOR HONORS IN PHILOSOPHY (3-6). 








Physics 


499. HONORS THESIS (3-6). Repeatable once for a maximum of six hours credit. Senior thesis for students 
in the University Honors Program. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

504. MODERN ETHICAL THEORIES (5). Recent analyses of the meanings, presuppositions, and problems 
of ethical terms and judgments. 

513. PHENOMENOLOGY (5). The phenomenological method and its application in the works of William 
James, Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre and Merleau-Ponty 

515. PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE (5). Such topics as empirical meaning, verifiability, measurement, prob- 
ability, causality and determinism 

580, ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY (5). Philosophical analysis in the 20th century trom G. E. Moore through the 
Oxtord analysis. 

590. KANT AND TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM (5). The philosophy ol Kant in particular but also o! the 
early Fichte and Schelling and of neo-Kantians. 

591. HEGEL AND ABSOLUTE IDEALISM (5). The philosophy of Hegel in particular but also of the late Fichte 
and Schelling, of neo-Hegelians and of Schopenhauer and other critics. 

650. SEMINAR (1-10). Pr., COI: The content will change for each quarter in any one calendar year. This will 
vary trom movements of thought to an intensive study of one of the great thinkers such as Plato or 
Whitehead. May be repeated for credit 


Physical Science (PHS) 
Associate Professors Ward and Simon 
100-101. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL SCIENCE (5-5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Physics, chemistry, astronomy and 
earth sciences for students in liberal arts, education, business, and non-science pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Approach is primarily historical and cultural rather than quantitative, although adequate prepara- 
tion is provided for those who will teach elementary school science. Credit in PS 200, 205, or 220 pre- 
cludes credit for PHS 100. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

530. MODERN CONCEPTS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE | (5), LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., PHS 101 or PS 206 or CO), 
junior standing. General physical science based on IPS materials to acquaint the student with the IPS 
approach. Not available to graduate students in the areas of science or mathematics. 

531. MODERN CONCEPTS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE II (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., PHS 101 or PS 206 or COI, 
junior standing. A survey of physics topics using PSSC and Project Physics materials to acquaint the 
students with these approaches to high school physics. Not available to graduate students in the areas of 
science or mathematics. 

532, NUCLEAR SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS (5). LEC. 4, LAB: 3. Pr.. а course in general physics and prefer- 
ably one in chemistry plus junior standing, junior or senior high school teacher, or COI. Fundamentals of 
atomic and nuclear structure for junior and senior high schoo! teachers, including radioactivity and 
nuclear radiation, radiation detection, radiological safety, nuclear fission and fusion, nuclear power reac- 
tors and power generation, advantages and hazards of nuclear power reactors. Not available to graduate 
students in the areas of science or mathematics. 


Physics (PS) 
Professors Perez, Head, Askew, Clothiaux, Fromhold, Hinata, Oks, 
Pindzola, Swanson and Williams 
Walter Professor Barnes 
Alumni Professor Chen 
Associate Professors Cooper, Gandy, Hanson, Fukai, Simon, Ward and Wersinger 
Assistant Professors Bozack, Knowlton, Robicheaux and Tin 
Adjunct Professor Budenstein 
170. HONORS PHYSICS | (4). Согед., PS 1701. and MH 191. Classical mechanics using calculus: Galilean 
Kinematics, Newtonian Dynamics for single particles and rigid bodies, conservation laws in mechanics, 
gravitation. 
170L. HONORS PHYSICS I LAB (1). Coreq., PS 170, MH 191. Labs paralleling the PS 170 class. 
171. HONORS PHYSICS II (4). Pr., PS 170, PS 170L. Согед., PS 171L, MH 192. Waves and oscillations, 
fluid dynamics, thermodynamics, geometrical and physical optics.. 
171L. HONORS PHYSICS II LAB (1), Pr., PS 170, 1701 Coreq., PS 171, MH 192. Lab paralleling PS 171. 
172. HONORS PHYSICS III (4). Pr., PS 171, 171L. Coreg., PS 172L. MH 193. Electricity and magnetism. 
172L. HONORS PHYSICS III LAB (1). Pr., PS 171, 171L. Coreq., PS 172, MH 193. Lab paralleling PS 172. 








Physics 


200. FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. The principles of mechanics, heat, light, sound, 
electricity, magnetism and selected topics trom modern physics. Credit in PS 205 or 220 precludes credit 
for this course. Not available to graduate students in the areas of science or mathematics. 

205-206-207. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS І, II, IIl (3-3-3). LEC. 3. Pr., tor PS 205, MH 160; for PS 206, PS 
205; tor PS 207, PS 206. Coreq ., for PS 205, PS 2051; for PS 206, PS 206L; for PS 207, PS 207L. 
Three-quarter sequence covering mechanics, fluids, heat, wave motion, sound, electricity, magnetism, 
light, relativity, atomic and nuclear phenonema and radiation. Quantitative as well as qualitative aspects 
of the subject are stressed utilizing algebra and trigonometry. Credit tor the PS 220-221-222 sequence 
precludes credit for the 205-206-207 sequence. 

205L-206L-207L. INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS LABORATORY |, il, 111 (1-1-1). LAB. 3. Согед., for PS 205L, 
205; for PS 206L, PS 206, Selected lab experiments paralleling topics in PS 205-206-207 respectively, 

215. ASTRONOMY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Open to non-science majors. Earth and the solar system; the stars; 
theories of stellar evolution. neutron stars, black holes, supernova, galaxies and the expanding universe; 
modern cosmological theories. The laboratory emphasizes studies with the telescope. 

220. GENERAL PHYSICS I (3). LEC. 3. Coreq., MH 163, PS 220L. Mechanics using calculus. Three-quarter 
sequence PS 220-221-222 serves as a loundation for students enrolled in science and engineering 
programs. 

220L. GENERAL PHYSICS LABORATORY | (1), LAB. 3. Coreq., PS 220. Selected laboratory expenments 
paralleling topics covered in PS 220 . 

221. GENERAL PHYSICS II (3). LEC. 3. Pr., PS 220, 220L. Coreg. PS 221L. MH 264. A continuation of PS 
220 including heat, light and sound. 

221L. GENERAL PHYSICS II (1). LAB. 3. Coreq., PS 221. Selected lab experiments paralleling topics covered 
in PS 221. 

222. GENERAL PHYSICS Iii (3), LEC. 3. Pr., PS 220, Coreq., PS 221L. A continuation ot PS 221 including 
gravity, electricity and magnetism, 

222L. GENERAL PHYSICS LABORATORY Ili (1). LAB. 3. Coreq., PS 222. Selected lab experiments parallel- 
ing topics covered in PS 222. 

302. ELECTRONICS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 269. Review of AC and DC circuits; theory of 
vacuum tubes and semiconductors; diodes as rectifiers and regulators; tube and transistor voltage and 
power amplifiers; feedback amplifiers and oscillators; pulse and digital circuits. Appropriate laboratory 
exercises 

303. OPTICS (4). Pr., PS 301 or EE 392, MH 501, junior standing Intermediate course in physical optics 
comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, dispersion, origin of spectra, interference, diffraction and 
polarization. 

306. PHYSICS LABORATORY (2). LAB. 6. Pr., PS 300, 305. Selected laboratory experiments trom fields of 
electricity, magnetism and modern physics. 

310. MECHANICS | (5). Pru MH 337. Newtonian mechanics, linear oscillations, non-linear oscillation intro- 
duction to calculus of variations. 

311. MECHANICS II (5). Pr., PS 310. Hamilton's principle and Lagrange's equations, central force motion, 
collisions, non-inertial frames, rigid body dynamics, vibrating systems. 

320. MODERN PHYSICS FOR ENGINEERS (3). LEC. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264. Introduction to modern phys- 
ics, including special relativity, Schrodinger wave mechanics, atomic and nuclear systems, elementary 
particles. Credit in PS 207 or 305 precludes credit in this course. 

3201. MODERN PHYSICS FOR ENGINEERS LAB (1). Coreq.. PS 320. Lab paralleling PS 320. Only tor 
physics majors. 

412. SEMNAR IN MODERN PHYSICS (1). Library search, written reports, and oral presentation ot a perti- 
nent topic in modem or current physics. May be repeated for credit. 

470. HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr., senior standing in the honors program. May be repeated once for maxi- 
mum of six hours credit. 

491, UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH (3-5). LAB. 9-15. Pr., CO! and senior standing. Student will work un- 
der the direction of a staff member on a problem of mutual interest. May be repeated tor a maximum of 15 
credit hours. 

ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

504. STATISTICAL THERMODYNAMICS (5). Рг., PS 516 or concurrently, senior standing. Temperature, 
entropy and chemical potential are developed trom the principles ot equilibrium quantum states. The 
Gibbs representation is introduced and applied to the development of equilibrium distribution functions, 
Quantum statistics is developed and applied to problems. 

506-507. EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS |, 1 (2-2). LAB. 6-6. Pr., PS 301, 302. Coreq. PS 303. Selected experi- 
ments from the areas of modern physics, optics, nuclear physics, plasmas and solid state physics. 

510-511. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM I, II (4-4). Pr., for PS 510, PS 222, MH 269; for PS 511, PS 510. 
Electrostatics, study of fields in dielectrics, magnetic forces and their effects, electric and magnetic prop- 
erties of matter, Maxwell's equations, electro magnetic waves and radiation 





513. 


Plant Pathology 


INTRODUCTION TO X-RAY CRYSTALLOGRAPHY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., PS 305, COI. Principles of 
crystallography. the reciprocal lattice, theory of x-ray diffraction and the powder, laue and diffractometer 
methods. 


515-516. INTERMEDIATE MODERN PHYSICS |, II (5-5). Pr, MH 269, PS 305 or 320. Special theory of 


520. 


521. 


relativity; introductory quantum mechanics with applications to microscopic systems; Fermi-Dirac, Bose- 
Einstein statistics; and electronic bands in solids. 

NUCLEAR PHYSICS AND ELEMENTARY PARTICLES (5). Pr., PS 516. Radioactivity; nuclear radia- 
tion: nuclear forces, structure of nucleus, nuclear reactions, accelerators and reactors. A treatment of 
elementary particles including conservation laws, symmetry principles. decay modes and classification. 
MODERN ELECTRONICS (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., PS 302. Network theory and digital logic; state-of- 
the-art electronic devices; operational amplifiers; linear and digital integrated circuits; servo systems; 
selected topics in modern instrumentation. 


531-532-533. METHODS OF THEORETICAL PHYSICS |, li, III (3-3-3), Pr., MH 362. Theoretical methods 


535. 


545. 


575. 


590. 


215. 


505. 


510. 


518. 


used in classical and quantum physics, including applications of transformations, special functions, 
Green's functions, variation and perturbation theory, tensor and group theory. 

INTRODUCTION TO SOLID STATE PHYSICS (5). Pr., PS 515, MH 264 or COI. Solid state phenomena 
including lattice vibrations, band description of electronic states in metals, semiconductors and insula- 
lors, and magnetic phenomena. 

PLASMA PHYSICS (4). Pr.. PS 511. СО! or senior standing. Collision phenomena in gases, creation of 
ionized gases (plasmas), interaction of plasmas and fields, plasma heating, instabilities, radiation and 
applications. 

COMPUTER SIMULATION OF PHYSICAL SYSTEMS (3). Pr., MH 265 or 269, PS 220-221-222 or 205- 
206-207 and some proficiency in PASCAL, C, MODULA-2, BASIC or FORTRAN. Employment of com- 
puter simulation techniques in realistic applications of physics. 

SPECIAL TOPICS IN ADVANCED PHYSICS (1-5), Pr., COI. Topics will vary as needed. May be taken 
for credit more than once. 


Plant Pathology (PLP) 
Professors Kloepper, Head, Backman, Gazaway, Hagan and Rodriguez-Kabana 
Distinguished University Professor Morgan-Jones 
Associate Professors Bowen and Latham 
Assistant Professors Collins, Davis, Sikora, Tuzun and Wilson 
FOREST PESTS (4). LEC, 3, LAB. 1. Pr., ВІ 101, 102. Spring. Diseases and pests of forest and shade 
trees from seediing to maturity, Pest damage to wood products will also be discussed. Field trip will 
emphasize major forest pest problems in Alabama. 


. GENERAL PLANT PATHOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., BI 101-102. Winter, Spring. Nature cause and 


control of plant diseases illustrated by studies of common diseases of field crops, fruits, vegetables, turf 
and ornamentals, 


, SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1:3). Pr., COI, senior standing. A. Pathology; B. Virology; A student cannot 


register for more than three hours credit in any one quarter or in any one area. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

INTRODUCTORY MYCOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent. Fall. A systematic 
survey of the tungi with emphasis on morphology. 

DISEASES OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES (3), LEG, 2, LAB. 1. Pr., PLP 309 or equivalent. Spring, odd 
Ui Nature, cause, and control of fruit and vegetable crop diseases illustrated by study of common 

seases. 

PLANT DISEASE DIAGNOSIS (5). LEC. AND LAB. 8. Pr., PLP 309 or COI. Summer. Approaches, 
techniques and practical experience in the diagnosis of plant diseases. 


. PRINCIPLES OF PLANT DISEASE CONTROL (3), LEC, 2, LAB. 2. Pr., PLP 309 or equivalent. Spring. 


Plant disease control strategies; exclusion, eradication, resistance, and protection. The role of each of 
these disease management strategies will be studied in the development of integrated plant disease 
management program that utilize cultural, biological and chemical controls. 
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Political Science 


Political Science (PO) 
Professors Clark, Head, Becker, Bernstein, Dickson, Heilman, G. Johnson and Martin 
Associate Professors Barrow, Burns, Ford, Gryski, P. Johnson, Montjoy, 
Spindler, Ward and Zuk 
Assistant Professors Grenell, Hollifield, Kelly, Robinson and Widell 
Adjunct Assistant Professor Abbet 
Visiting Assistant Professors Adams, Slaton and Watson 
Instructor Cannon 
Visiting Instructors Hawkins, Houston, McEldowney 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT (5). Constitutional principles; lederalism; elections 
and public opinion; legislative, executive and judicial departments; principa! functions. 
AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT (5). State constitutional pnnciples; organization and 
lunctions of state government; national-state and state-local relations; special attention to Alabama gov- 
ernment. 


. SURVEY OF LAW ENFORCEMENT (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Same as LE 260.) Introduction to 


the philosophical and historical backgrounds; agencies and processes; purposes and functions; admin- 
istration and technical problems; career orientation. 

HONORS POLITICAL SCIENCE (5). Pr., admission to Auburn University Honors Program. Selected 
themes in American politics at the national, state and local levels. 


‚ POLITICAL SCIENCE RESEARCH METHODS (5). Pr., PO 209 or 210 and sophomore standing. Intro- 


duction to empirical research methods in political science with attention to computer applications. 


. INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL THOUGHT (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Selected major themes in 


political thought from ancient to modern times. 

INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (5). Pr., sophomore standing. International rela- 
tions, including a consideration of the bases of national power and the rudiments of international politics. 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION (5). Pr., sophomore standing. The evolution of international organi- 
zalion from the beginning through the United Nations. 

INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Methods of classifying governments by institutional and developmental characteristics. A review of the 
forces which create political stability and instability, democracy and dictatorship; contemporary political 
systems in selected countries will be used for comparison. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Analysis of the decision-making process 
of American foreign policy and of selected current issues of American foreign policy. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT (5). Pr., sophomore standing. The principal American political phi- 
losophers and philosophies and their influence on political institutions. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AND FOREIGN POLICY (3). Pr.. sophomore standing, Introduction to national 
security aspects of United States foreign policy. 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES (3). An analysis of Latin American-United States relations 
in their political, social and economic aspects. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS (3). Pr.. PO 209 or 210 and sophomore standing. Relationships 
between units of local, state and national governments in structural and policy areas; federalism in theory 


and practice. 


_ MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES (5). Pr., PO 210 and sophomore standing. 


Functions of city government, relation of city to state; electorate, party system and popular control; torms 
of government; administrative organizations; some reference to Alabama. 

INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Organization, develop, 
ment, procedures, process, and human factors involved in administration in a political environment. 
THEORY OF PUBLIC ORGANIZATION (5). Pr., PO 325 and sophomore standing. Structure and tunc- 
tion ol governmental organizations with an emphasis on theories of administrative hierarchies and evalu- 
ation of bureaucracy. 

POLICY PROCESS (5). Pr., sophomore standing. The formulation and implementation of public policy; 
the roles of the major governmental institutions in policy making. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY (5). Pr., PO 325 and sophomore standing, Examination of con- 


` stitutional and political bases of governmental action; the origin and evolution о! policies; relationships 


between political and economic institutions; and the consequences of governmental action or inaction. 

THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY (5). Pr., PO 209, sophomore standing. The President as legislative 
leader, chiet executive, chief diplomat, and commander-in-chief. Political styles and personalities of re- 
cent presidents. Presidential decision-making. 

INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC LAW AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


i Theoretical and comparative survey of historical and contemporary methods ol resolving individual and 


group conflicts. 
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Political Science 


. THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS (3), Pr., PO 209 or 210, sophomore standing, The principles, procedures 


and problems ot lawmaking in the United States; special attention to Congress and the state legislatures 


. THE JUDICIAL PROCESS (3), Pr.. sophomore standing. The role of the courts; Ihe nature of the juris- 


prudence: comparative legal systems; the origin of law; and the concept о! legality. 


. ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY (3), Pr., PO 325 and sophomore standing. Roles and tunctions of 


public administration in a democratic society. Emphasis on bureaucratic ethics 


, POLITICAL PARTIES AND POLITICS (5). Pr., PO 209, sophomore standing. The nature, organization 


and operation о! political parties in the United States; the suttrage; nominating and electoral processes; 
importance and nature of interest groups. 

PRESSURE GROUPS (3). Pr., sophomore standing, Major private associational groups affecting public 
policy in the United States. Attention to their structures, funding, public regulation and political activities 
POLITICS AND THE MEDIA (5). Inlluences of the media (broadcast and printed) on political action, the 
electoral process and popular concepts of political institutions; “use” of the media and its regulation by 
government. 


. BASIC MEDIATION PRACTICE (3). Pr., sophomore standing. Theory and practice of mediation as a 


major form of conflict resolution. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-5). Pr., junior standing and COI. Independent study and research, directed 
by a faculty member. 

ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT OF RECORDS (3). Pr., sophomore standing. The principles 
and use of records management in the systematic analysis and scientific control of the life cycla of 
govemmental, business and university records in terms of quantity, quality and cost. 

JUVENILE JUSTICE (5). Pr., SOC 201 or COI. Analysis of the juvenile justice system with emphasis on 
some ot the unique issues and problems that are involved in the adjudication and rehabilitation of juve- 
nile offenders. Credit tor SCR 415 precludes credit tor PO 415. 


. INTERNSHIP (5-10). Pr., PO, PUB or HA major and junior standing. (S-U grading only.) Practical politi- 


cal or administrative experience in public agencies or related activities arranged and approved by Ihe 
department. 


- INTERNSHIP READING COURSE (5). Coreg.. concurrent enrollment in PO 450. CO}. Content of read- 


ing by agreement of student and instructor. Not open to graduate students. 

HONORS READINGS COURSE (3-5). Pr.. admission to the Auburn University Honors Program or the 
Political Science Department Honors Program. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours but a 
student may ват no more than a combined total of nine credit hours in PO 471 and 472. Honors stu: 
dents taking an internship should select this course in lieu of PO 451. 

HONOR RESEARCH AND THESIS (1-3). Pr., admission to the Aubum University Honors Program or 
the Political Science Department Honors Program. May be repeated to a maximum of six hours but a 
student may eam no more than a combined total of nine credit hours in P О 471 and 472. 


SPECIAL TOPICS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE (3). Pr., PO 209. Review о! selected Political Soence topics. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW | (5). The constitution of the United States on the basis of the 
decisions and opinions of the Supreme Court detining judicial review, the relationship of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the national government and the federal system. 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW II (5). The Constitution of the United States on the basis o! the 
leading decisions and opinions of the Supreme Court defining civil rights in relation to both national and 
state governments. 


. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 111 (5). Supreme Court opinions defining voting rights. gender 


discrimination, race discrimination, age discrimination, affirmative action and the right to privacy. 


. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IV (5). Supreme Court opinions defining due process in national 


and state administration o! criminal Justice and juvenile justice. 


. METROPOLITAN AREA GOVERNMENTAL PROBLEMS (3). Political, governmental, and administra- 


live organization and actions in urban areas with many governmental entities; governmental problems 
resulting from urbanization and possible solutions. 

COMPARATIVE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEMS (5). Pr., PO 209 and PO/LE 260, or PO 312. Institu- 
tional comparison, social control problems and policies, and functional analysis of the criminal justice 
systems or democratic, authoritarian, and totalitarian governments in selected countries with emphasis 
on policing, the judiciary and the law. (Same As CJ 512). 

FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION (5). Pr., PO 325. Theory and practice of budgeting and the review of 
government financial documents. 

PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION (3). Pr., PO 325. Personnel policies and processes о! na- 
tional, state and local governments. The role of politics in public personnel management. 

LABOR RELATIONS IN PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS (3). Pr.. PO 515 or MN 442. The background, legal 
and Constitutional aspects and administration of group negotiations and collective bargaining in public 
employment. Credit for this course precludes credit for MN 517. 


Poultry Science 


518. ADMINISTRATIVE LAW (5). Pr., PO 325 and PO 501 or 502, General nature of administrative law; types 
of administrative action and enforcement; analysis ol rule-making and adjudication; administrative due 
process; judicial review. Case method. 

519. PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (3-5). Pr., COI, senior or graduate standing. Review of 
selected problems in public administration through readings, case studies and individual research 
projects. May be repeated for a maximum o! 10 hours 

521. POLITICAL BEHAVIOR (5). Pr.. PO 300 or COI. An analysis of the processes о! political attitude forma- 
tion. Emphasis on the development and testing of empirical theories of political culture, political socializa- 
tion process, public opinion formation and participation. 

523. COMMUNIST THEORY AND PRACTICE (3). Marxist theory, its Leninist version and recent revisions in 
Western Europe, along with illustrations of actual practice drawn from all sides of the communist world. 

526. GOVERNMENTS OF WESTERN EUROPE (5). Descriptions and analyses of the principal political 
structures and power systems of Western Europe with emphasis on Great Britain, France and Germany. 

533. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST (5). The political environment, institutions, and 
processes of the Far East, with emphasis on China and Japan; also foreign relations of the area including 
Great Power interests. 

535. CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL POLITICS (5). Survey ot the conflicts of national interests in con- 
temporary international politics with emphasis on the efforts to resolve these issues through diplomacy. 
Gives students the opportunity to apply their training to an analysis of actual contemporary international 
issues. 

536. POLITICS IN THE USSR AND SUCCESSOR STATES (5). Survey and analysis of evolving political 
institutions and domestic policies trom 1917 to the breakup of the USSR in 1991, as well as an introduc- 
tion to emerging political patterns in Russia and the other successor states, 

537. SOVIET AND POST-SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY (5). Survey and analysis of Soviet foreign policy from 
1917 to the breakup of the USSR in 1991 and development of the foreign policies of Russia and other 
successor states. 

538. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN EASTERN EUROPE (5). Survey and analysis of evolving political 
institutions and policies in Eastern and Central Europe under Communism and in the post-Communist 
period. 

539. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF LATIN AMERICA (5). The political environment, institutions and 
processes of Latin America with emphasis on dynamic factors that influence the degree of democracy 
and authoritarianism, stability and instability and politico/economic development in the area 

‚ INTERNATIONAL LAW (5). The origin and development o! intemationa! law with emphasis on recent 

and current developments - trends. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION FOR POLITICAL SCIENTISTS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS (5), Ре, 

PO 300 and junior standing. Theory and practice of action program evaluation in the public sector with 

attention to program planning, process assessment and impact assessment. 
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Poultry Science (PH) 
Professors Brewer, Head, Eckman, Giambrone, McDaniel, Mora. Moran, Renden and Roland 
Adjunct Professor Sexton 
Associate Professors Ewald and Bilgili 
Assistant Professors Blake, Conner, Hess and Lien 

201. POULTRY SCIENCE (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Fall, Spring. Principles of poultry production, including breed- 
ing, feeding, housing and diseases. 

401. JUNIOR-SENIOR SEMINAR (1). Pr., junior standing. Fall. Experience in analyzing and presenting as- 
signed subjects relative to the poultry industry. 

402. POULTRY SCIENCE INTERNSHIP (5-15). COI, S-U graded, To provide students with practica! on-the- 
job training in the poultry business. 

407-409. SUPERVISED AVIAN INVESTIGATIONS (3-3). LEC. 1, LAB. 4. Pr., junior standing and CO), Inves- 
tigation ol some phase of амал science of interest to the student. 

470. HONORS READINGS AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-8). Pr.. admission to University Honors Program; 
junior or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to poultry science 
students in the Honors Program with the consent of the Honors Program Advisor. Special topics of an 
undergraduate nature pertinent to poultry science. 

471. HONORS THESIS (1-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program; junior or senior standing. May be 
repeated tor a maximum of six hours. Open only to poultry science students in the Honors Program with 
the consent of the Honors Program Advisor. Directed research and writing of honors thesis. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
503. COMMERCIAL POULTRY PRODUCTION (5). LEC. 4. LAB. 3. Winter, even years. Principles of man- 
agement of commercial poultry tor meat and egg L 
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Psychology 


. POULTRY FEEDING (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr, PH 201. Fall, odd years. Composition and use of poultry 


feeds in connection with the demands for body growth, body maintenance and egg production. 


. POULTRY BREEDING, FERTILITY AND HATCHABILITY (5). LEC 4, LAB. 2. Pr., PH 201 ZY 300 or 


COI. Spring, even years. Breeding systems used in developing modem breeds of poultry, Genetic and 
environomental factors affecting fertility, embryonic development and hatchability 

CONTROL OF POULTRY DISEASES AND PARASITES (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Spring, odd years. Preven- 
tion, diagnosis, control and treatment of the common diseases of poultry. 

PROCESSING AND MARKETING (4), LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., PH 503 or COI. Spring, even years. Prob- 
lems involved in processing and marketing poultry meat and eggs. 

AVIAN REPRODUCTION AND ENVIRONMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY (4) LEC. 4. Pr., ZY 251 or 316. 
Spring, odd years. Reproductive processes and physiological responses to environmental stimuli in do- 
mestic poultry. 

PRINCIPLES OF POULTRY AND MEAT PRODUCT SAFETY (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3, Pr., MB 300, CH 203/ 
207. Winter. Indentification and control of potential microbiological and toxicological hazards associated 
with foods of animal orgin. 

PRACTICUM (1-5). May be repeated not to exceed 10 hours credit. Not open to majors in Poultry Sci- 
ence. Provides experience in poultry science closely relating theory and practice, usually carried on 
simullaneously. 


Psychology (PG) 
Hudson Professor Harzem 
Professors Hopkins, Head, Burkhart, Buskist, Gynther, Lewis, McGlynn, Schaeffer, 
Tucker and Vuchinich 
Alumni Professor Johnston 
Associate Professors McCoy and Newland 
Assistant Professors Critchfield, El-Sheikh, Epkins, Fleming, Lazarte, 
Perlow, Schneider and Shapiro 
Visiting Assistant Professor Babcock 
INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY (5). Introduction to the various subfields of psychology. 
DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (5). Introduction to cognitive, social and emotional development 
across the life span. 
SELF-MANAGEMENT (5). How to organize, change and manage one's lite. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL ISSUES (5). Overview of the role psychology plays in addressing major 
social issues and problems. 
DRUGS AND BEHAVIOR (5). Introduction to behavioral effects of drugs, including drug abuse and its 
treatment. 
ENVIRONMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY (5). Psychological phenomena involved in the interaction between 
people and the environment, 
RESEARCH METHODS IN PSYCHOLOGY (5). Pr., PG 201 or COI. Survey of the use of descriptive and 
experimental methods in psychology. 


. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSES IN PSYCHOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., PG 201 and MH 160 or equiva- 


lent. 

HISTORY OF IDEAS IN PSYCHOLOGY (5). Pr., PG 201 or COI. The main ideas, through the centuries, 
having an influence on the study of psychological phenomena. 

APPLIED BEHAVIOR ANALYSIS (5). Pr., PG 201 or COI. Behavioral principles in the management of 
human action 

PHYSIOLOGY AND BEHAVIOR (5). Př.. PG 201 or COI. Physiological bases of behavior with emphasis 
on the nervous system. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., PG 201 or СО! Phenomena involved in the 
acquisition of knowledge, skills and patterns of action. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF SENSING AND PERCEIVING (5). LEC. 3. LAB. 2. Pr., PG 201 or COI. Perceptual 
phenomena and the structure and function of sensory systems. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THINKING AND REMEMBERING (5). Pr., PG 201 or COI, Phenomena involved 
with thinking and remembering. 


. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY (5). Pr., PG 201 or COI. Description, etiology and treatment of abnormai 


behavior. 
PERSONALITY (5). Pr., PG 201 or COI. Theones and research in personality. 


. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY (5). Pr., PG 201 or COI. Psychology of human social behavior. 
. INDUSTRIAL/'ORGANIZATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY (5). Pr.. PG 201 ог COI. Psychology In business, 


industry and public organizations. 





Rehabilitation and Special Education 


360, TRAINING AND SUPERVISION OF INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL (5). Applications of the principles of 
learning to the motivation and training of factory, office and sales employees. 

400, PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM (5). Рг., PG 201 or COI. Psychological theory 
and research applied to the criminal justice system. 

401. PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN AND GENDER (5). Pr.. PG 201 or COI: Biological, social and cultural 
differences on gender similarities and differences. 

402. PSYCHOLOGY OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR (5), Pr., PG 201 or COI. Biological, social and psychological 
dimensions ot human sexuality. 

408. HEALTH PSYCHOLOGY (5). Pr., PG 201 and 352 or COI. Psychological principles in health mainte- 
nance and health problems. 

410. INTRODUCTION TO CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY (5). Pr.. PG 201 and 356 or COI, Assessment and 
intervention in clinical settings. 

411. DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES (5). Pr., PG 201 ar COIL Psychological principles in the care and 
treatment of developmentally disabled persons. 

414. HUMAN SERVICE PRACTICUM (5). Pr., PG 201, 352, 411, 413 and COI. Supervised experience in 
service delivery settings relevant to students’ area of interest: industrial/organizational, criminal justice, 
mental health or developmental disabilities. Students may enroll only once, and grading is S-U. 

421, DEVELOPMENT OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN (5). Pr., PG 201 or COI, Human development trom 
conception through development. 

422. ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT (5), Pr., PG 201 and 212 or COL. Psychological development in ado- 
lescence. 

423. ADULT DEVELOPMENT (5), Pr., PG 201 and 212 or COI. Psychological development trom adoles- 
cence through adulthood. 

441, PSYCHOLOGY OF LANGUAGE (5). Pr., PG 201 and 352 or COI. Acquisition and modification ot lan- 
guage and its interactions with other psychological phenomena. 

490. HONORS READINGS AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program; 
Junior or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the 
Honors Program with the consent of the Honors Program Advisor, 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

501. CHILD AND ADOLESCENT PSYCHOPATHOLOGY (5). Pr., PG 201, 212 and 356 or COI. Description, 
etiology and treatment of psychological disturbances in children and adolescents. 

502. BEHAVIOR THERAPY (5). Pr., PG 201 and 352 or COI. History, methods and outcomes of behavior 
assessment and behavior therapy. 

505. TESTS AND MEASUREMENT (5). Pr., PG 303 or COI. Theories ol measurement and psychological 
testing with examples of their applications. 

518. PSYCHOLOGY OF ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN (5). Pr., COI. Psychological knowledge significant in 
the effective design of objects and of broader environments. 

550. INDEPENDENT STUDY (5). Pr., junior standing and COI. Students may take up to 15 hours, Work 
under the direction of a faculty member on a psychological topic of mutual interest. Only five hours count 
toward the major. 

551. SEMINAR IN PSYCHOLOGY (5). Pr., COI. Seminar in research and theory in psychological topics. 


Rehabilitation and Special Education (RSE) 
Professors Browning, Head, Darch, Eaves and Simpson 
Associate Professors Brown, Couch and McDaniel 
Assistant Professors Baird, Dunn, Reilly and Tate-Braxton 
Program Directors Campbell-Whatley, Haynes and Middleton 

B.S. in Ed., M.Ed., M.S. in Ed., Ed.S., and Ph.D. degrees are offered in the Department of 
Rehabilitation and Special Education. At the Bachelor's and Master's degree levels in Special 
Education, students are prepared for positions as teachers or clinicians in public schools and 
other agencies which serve exceptional children and youth. The Bachelor's and Master's degree 
programs in Rehabilitation prepares students for positions as vocational rehabilitation specialsts, 
vocational evaluation specialists and rehabilitation facility administrators in public schools and 
other agencies serving exceptional youth and adults. The goal of the Ed.S. and Ph.D. programs 
is to prepare advanced graduate students to assume leadership positions in the areas of univer- 
sity teaching, research and administration of direct service programs for exceptional children and 
adults. , Ф 
In the following RSE courses, the (*) denotes the course is offered only to participants in train- 
ing programs for workshops and facility personnel in State and Regional offices of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The (**) denotes that certain sections of common offerings are identified by use of 
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Rehabilitation and Special Education 


letter designations as noted: (H) Mild Learning Handicapped, (L) Learning Disabilities, (M) 
Multihandicapped, (N) Speech-Language Pathology, (O) Emotional Disturbance, (P) Mental Re- 
tardation, (Q) General Rehabilitation and Special Education, (R) Rehabilitation and (S) Early 
Childhood Education for the Handicapped. 
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ORIENTATION FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS" (1). Helps transfers from other curricula and students 
outside the dual objectives program to understand teacher education and teaching as a profession. 


ORIENTATION TO LABORATORY EXPERIENCES FOR TRANSFER™ (1) 
INTRODUCTION TO MANUAL COMMUNICATION WITH THE DEAF (4). 
AMERICAN SIGN LANGUAGE 14). Pr.. COI. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR THE HANDICAPPED CHILD (N-4) (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., admission 
to Teacher Education, RSE 376, RSE 377 or RSE 378 or equivalent. Provides students with an under- 
standing of a functionally/developmental approach to the selection, development, implementation and 
evaluation of appropriate curriculum activities for the instruction of mildly, moderately, and severely 
handicapped children, N-4. Content includes individualized and group approaches to curriculum. 
CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR THE HANDICAPPED CHILD, GRADES 5-12 (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., 
admission to Teacher Education, RSE 376, RS E 377 or RSE 378 or equivalent. The design and imple- 
mentation of appropriate curriculum modes for the handicapped in grades 5-12 

CAREERS IN REHABILITATION SERVICES (5). History. legal basis and fields of rehabilitation ser- 
vices. Exploration of specialty fields in medical and vocational rehabilitation such as occupational and 
physical therapy, speech pathology, social work, vocational evaluation, adjustment services and reha- 
bilitation counseling. Emphasis on those working with disabled persons and adjustment to disability. 


. INTRODUCTION TO REHABILITATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION (5). Pr., tor RSE majors only or 


CO). Introduction to the various areas of exceptionality with emphasis on the historical and research 
base associated with providing services to exceptional people. 

SURVEY OF EXCEPTIONALITY (5). Pr., for non-RSE students majoring in the various fields of educa- 
tion. An introduction to the major categories о! exceptionalities with an emphasis on the educational and 
training implications of each. 

INTRODUCTION TO MENTAL RETARDATION (5). Pr., ASE 376 or COI. An introductory exploration о! 
mental retardation as a special type of exceptionality with emphasis on implications for the education and 
training of the retarded. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO BEHAVIOR DISTURBANCE (5). Pr., RSE 376 or COI. An introductory explo- 
ration of behavior disturbance as a special type of exceptionality with emphasis on implications for the 
education and training of the behavior disturbed. 

ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES IN REHABILITATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., junior standing. Selection, 
administration, scoring and interpretation of standardized achievement, aptitude, personality, dexterity, 
interest and intelligence measures. Special emphasis is given to current criterion-referenced measures. 
BEHAVIOR CHANGE AND PROFESSIONAL COMMUNICATION IN REHABILITATION (3-5). LEC, 2, 
LAB. 2, Pr., junior standing. Theory and application of basic behavior change techniques useful in job 
coaching/supported employment settings. Ecological vocational evaluation strategies including job site 
analysis and modification are included. Analysis and synthesis of data into a professional report. 


. ORGANIZING INSTRUCTION FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION" (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 4. Pr., RSE 376, 378 or 


COI. Provides the student with skills necessary to organize the special education instructional program in 
area of specialization. 

EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS AND ASSESSMENT IN SPECIAL EDUCATION **(5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., 
FED 400. Application of concepts in measurement and evaluation In education: Selection/Construction 
of instruments, collection, summation and interpretation of diagnostic/assessment data. Emphasis is on 
diagnostic/assessment instruments most appropriate for referred exceptional students. 
PROFESSIONAL INTERNSHIP"* (15). Pr., senior standing, admission to Teacher Education prior to 
Internship, appropriate professional courses. Provides supervised, on-the-job experiences in a school, 
college or other appropriate setting. These experiences will be accompanied by regularly scheduled 
discussion periods to provide positive evaluation and analysis of the intem experience. 


. DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY” (1-10). The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired 


objective. Includes evaluation by professor and student of work accomplished at regular intervals. 


. SPECIAL TOPICS” (1-5). Seniors and professors pursue cooperatively selected concepts and theoreti- 


cal tormulations. 


. METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR TEACHING IN SPECIAL EDUCATION™ (5), Pr., RSE 375 or 376 


and 420. 


- PRACTICUM” (1-10). Provides experiences relating theory and practice, usually carned on simulta- 


neously. 
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532. 
. MANAGEMENT OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION WORKSHOPS AND FACILITIES" (5), 
. INTRODUCTION TO VOCATIONAL EVALUATION (5), Pr., junior standing. History, philosophy, theo 
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Rehabilitation and Special Education 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
NATURE AND NEEDS OF THE GIFTED AND TALENTED (4). Provides opportunities tor students to 
develop knowledge about the field of gifted education and awareness of the nature and needs of high 
ability children. Emphasis on history, philosophy and underlying assumptions o! gifted education, identi- 
lication and characteristics of high ability children. 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., junior standing. (Also listed as VED 510.) 


research, diagnosis and educational approaches involved with children with learning disabilities. Obser- 
vations of educational settings for children with learning disabilities are required. 


. EVALUATION AND TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION" (4). LEC. 3 HOURS DAILY FOR 


6 WEEKS, INTERNSHIP 4 WEEKS. Pr., junior standing. Purposes, principles and techniques of client 
evaluation and training, including personal, social and physical adjustment, vocational choice and se- 
lected techniques used in the evaluation and training process. 


. RESEARCH IN EVALUATION AND TRAINING IN VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION" (4). LEC. 3 


HOURS DAILY FOR 6 WEEKS, INTERNSHIP 4 WEEKS. Pr., junior standing. A problem using research 
techniques, to be selected in consultation with the supervising professor. 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS IN WORKSHOPS AND REHABILITATION FACILITIES" (5). 


retical bases and present status ot vocational evaluation. Survey of the vocational evaluation process, 
principles, techniques and procedure. Innovative methodology and future trends in vocational evaluation 
are explored. 

SYSTEMS OF VOCATIONAL EVALUATION (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 4. Pr., VED 535, junior standing. Instruc- 
tion and supervised practice in the application of the GATB, the JEVS system, the TOWER system, the 
Singer/Graflex system and related techniques of vocational evaluation. 

TRANSITION AND COMMUNITY-BASED REHABILITATION (5.) Pr., junior standing. The legislative 
and philosophical components of community-based rehabilitation, Principles for providing occupational 
orientation and work experience techniques, curriculum planning, job classification and evaluation, se- 
lection and placement in the context of school-to-work transition programs. Students work with local 
schoo! systems to develop realistic individualized transition plans. 

WORK ADJUSTMENT IN REHABILITATION (5). Pr., junior standing. 10 hrs. Psych., 10 hrs. Rehab. 
History, development, theoretical base and techniques of work adjustment in rehabilitation. 

SURVEY REHABILITATION WITH THE BLIND AND VISUALLY HANDICAPPED (4). 

VOCATIONAL EVALUATION AND ADJUSTMENT OF BLIND AND VISUALLY HANDICAPPED (4) 


. SURVEY OF REHABILITATION WITH DEAF AND HEARING IMPAIRED (4) 


VOCATIONAL EVALUATION OF DEAF AND HEARING IMPAIRED (4). 

SYSTEMS OF VOCATIONAL EVALUATION FOR THE RETARDED (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 4. Pr., RSE 535, 
junior standing. Instruction and supervised practice in the development, evaluation and application o! 
commercial systems of vocational evaluation for use with the mentally retarded. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT FOR THE YOUNG HANDICAPPED CHILD (5). Pr. junior standing and 
COI. Systematic approach to intervention programming tor communication development with handi 
capped children. 


556R. LEARNING RESOURCES IN AREA OF SPECIALIZATION"" (4). Pr., junior standing. Introduction on 
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the use of microcomputers and technology by persons with disabilities and professionals serving such 
persons. 

EDUCATION OF CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL LEARNING DISABILITIES (5). Pr.. RSE 375 or 376, 529, 
junior standing and COI. Existing theories and instructional programs for children with special learning 
disabilities. Administrative arrangements, classroom management, individual educational evaluation 
and programming are emphasized. 


. THE MODERATELY MENTALLY RETARDED (3). The child functioning in the moderate mental retarda- 


tion range with emphasis on the implications for the education and training for this population. 


. THE SEVERELY MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED (3). Children and youth functioning at the severe or pro- 


found mental retardation level with concomitant problems, such as behavior, sensory and physical 
handicaps. Emphasis will be on identification and educational programming 

PARENT EDUCATION FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN (4). Pr., RSE 375 or 376. Provides students 
with an understanding of the concerns of families with handicapped children and program options and 
techniques for effective communication with family members. 


. EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES WITH HANDICAPPED INFANTS AND TODDLERS (4). Pr., RSE 375 


or 376. Provides students with an understanding of the developmental stages in infancy through two 
years, activities appropriate at each stage and techniques for stimulating the child who is not developing 
at the normal rate. 
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Sociology, Anthropology and Social Work 


Religion (RL) 

Professors Penaskovic, Head, and Dawsey 
INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION (3). Major themes in religion, including religious experience, religion 
and society and the diversity of religion. Examples trom various religious traditions. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT (5). Historical-critical study of the Old Testament in its 
cultural setting. Emphasis on development of Old Testament thought. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT (5). Historical-critical study of the New Testament in its 
cultural setting. Major issues in New Testament study. 


. HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY (5). Development of Christianity from 100 A.D. to the present. Major 


personalilies, events and movements 

THE CURRENT RELIGIOUS SCENE (5). Religious themes and developments in contemporary Amen- 
can life, 

INTRODUCTION TO SPIRITUALITY (4). Spiritual growth and development in the context of the major 
world religions. 


. INTRODUCTION TO JUDAISM (3). Treats the biblical beginnings of the Jews, focusing on the Scrip- 


tures, the calendar, etc. 


. THE HOLOCAUST (3). Examines the history, Iheclogy and psychology of the Holocaust, the mass 


extermination of Jews by the Nazis. 


. THE FIRST CHRISTIANS (3). Literature, thought and practices ot earliest Christianity. 
. EASTERN RELIGIONS (5), Hinduism, Buddhism and Confucianism with secondary attentian to other 


Asian religions. 


. WESTERN RELIGIONS (5). Islam, Judaism and Christianity with secondary attention to Druze religion 


and Bah'ai. 


‚ JESUS (5). Pr., RL 220. Jesus as portrayed in the New Testament and subsequent interpretations. 
. PAUL (5). Pr.. RL 220. Lite, letters and thought of the Apostle Paul. 
. RELIGION IN AMERICA (5). Religious activities, institutions and personalities in North America from the 


Colonial Period to the present. 

20TH CENTURY RELIGIOUS THOUGHT (5). Pr., one course in religion. Major 20th century theologians 
— Protestant, Catholic, Jewish. 

SEMINAR (3-5). Pr., RL 201. An intensive examination of a major topic in religious studies. 


. HONORS READINGS AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-5). Pr., admission to AU Honors Program; junior or 


senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of five hours. Open only to students in the Honors 
Program. 

READINGS IN RELIGION (3-5). Pr., junior standing and COI. A program of independent study on a 
special topic. May be repeated for credit. 


Sciences and Mathematics (SM) 
CONCEPTS OF SCIENCE (5). Interdisciplinary course which presents major scientific concepts in a 
way that demonstrates the interdependence of chemistry, physics, biology and geology. Stresses the 
interaction between the sciences and the humanities and impact of sciences on everyday life. 
PRE-HEALTH PROFESSIONS ORIENTATION (1). Orientation and guidance for all freshmen planning 
to seek admittance to health professions schools, such as medicine, dentistry, optometry, physical 
therapy, pharmacy, occupational therapy, veterinary medicine and podiatry. 


. HOSPITAL EXPERIENCE (1). LAB. 2. Pr, junior standing and COI. Direct observation of an interaction 


with physicians at EAMC in areas of medicine, such as pediatrics, intemal medicine, psychiatry, family 
practice, orthopedic surgery, general surgery, emergency dept., radiology and OB/GYN, 


Sociology (SOC), Anthropology (ANT) and Social Work (SW) 
Professors Kowalski, Chair, Mohan and Starr 
Associate Professors Adams, Cottier, Faupel, Gundlach and Wilke 
Assistant Professors Alley, Cameron, Hanke, Petee and Spalding 
Instructor Myers 
Joint appointees: Professors Dunkelberger and Molnar 
SOCIOLOGY (SOC) 
INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY (3), Principles and processes of society. Open to freshmen. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS (5). Pr., SOC 201. A sociological analysis o! current social problems such as 
crime, mental iliness, race relations, poverty, aging. etc. 
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Sociology, Anthropalogy and Social Work 


POPULATION AND SOCIETY (5). A survey of theories and research on how the demographic pro- 
cesses interact with such social institutions as the economy, education, family. medicine, science and 
technology. 


. SOCIAL BEHAVIOR (5). Pr.. SOC 201 or PG 211. Integrated social psychological factors which influ- 


ence or determine human behavior; the emphasis is upon the normal individual and/or group situations. 


. STATISTICS (5). Pr., SOC 201. Basic statistical concepts, measures, and techniques used in sociologi- 


cal reports and research 


SOCIOLOGY OF THE FAMILY (5). Pr., SOC 201. The American family in perspective. Theory and 
method in sociological studies of the family. 


. MINORITY GROUPS (5). Pr., junior standing. Various and diverse social minority groups with emphasis 


on creation and maintenance of minority and dominant group status within the American stratification 
system. 


. SOCIOLOGY COLLOQUIUM (1). Pr., SOC 201. Orients sociology majors toward major substantive 


fields of the discipline. May be repeated for maximum of three credit hours. 


. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL EPIDEMIOLOGY (5). Pr., SOC 201. The influence of social conditions 


and demographic charactenstics upon health and well-being. emphasizing social aspects of major dis- 
eases and other problems such as mental disorders, suicide, homicide, divorce and family violence. 
METHODS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH (5). Pr.. SOC 201 or RSY 261. Principal methods of data collection 
and analysis in sociological research. Same as RSY 370. Credit in RSY 370 precludes credit in SOC 
370. 


. SOCIAL THOUGHT (5). Pr. SOC 201 or equivalent. Focus on pre:Comtian ideas bearing on the defini- 


tion and emergence of social and behavioral theory. 

SOCIAL CHANGE (5). Pr., SOC 201 or equivalent. Major theoretical and research perspectives in social 
and developmental change. 

SOCIOLOGY OF AGING (3). Pr., SOC 201. A social-cultural treatment of the phenomena of aging 
emphasizing recent theory and research. 

SEMINAR IN SOCIOLOGY OF LAW (3). Pr.. SOC 201, junior standing. The structure and functioning ot 
the American legal system analyzed with cross-cultural comparisons and institutional interrelations ex- 
amined, Case method approach is used, 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


SOCIAL THEORY (5). Pr., SOC 201 or equivalent. Survey of theorists from Comte to the present; em- 
phasizes theory construction, theoretical analysis and differences in theoretical approaches. 


. SOCIOLOGY OF POWER (5). Pr., SOC 201. A systematic concern with the dimensions and distribution 


of power in social lite. 


. URBAN SOCIOLOGY (5). Growth and decline of cities with emphasis on ecological and demographic 


characteristics, associations and institutions, class systems and housing and city planning 


. PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA AND MEDIA (5). Pr., SOC 201. A survey of social communica- 


tion emphasizing the tormation, use and assessment of publics, ideologies and opinions in mass society. 


. INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY (5). Pr., SOC 201. The sociological approach to business organization and 


industrial relations. Emphasis given to organization principles operative in the economic life within a 
social system such as a factory or business establishment. 


. SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION (5). Pr., SOC 201 or equivalent. Analysis of religion as a social institution as 


found in the world's great religions. 

THIRD WORLD DEVELOPMENT (3-5). Pr., SOC 201 or equivalent. Major theoretical perspectives and 
research accomplished concerning efforts to promote the social and economic development ot Third 
World countries. 

FIELD INSTRUCTION (1-10j. Supplementary instruction concurrent with experience in some field ot 

work involving application of sociological perspectives to community life. May be repeated for a maxi- 
mum of 10 hours credit. 

SOCIAL STRATIFICATION (5). Pr., SOC 201. Stratification as a fundamental feature o! all societies. 
Past thought and current research and theory on structured social inequalities is systematically devel- 
oped. 

SOCIOLOGY OF OCCUPATIONS (5). Pr.. SOC 201. Sois mne —— of n: с 
j i | professional to service occupations. Emphasis is placed 

of occ paonal Ишге and nsttuions and the meaning of occupations for individuals and soc 
ety. 


. RACIAL AND ETHNIC RELATIONS (5). Pr., 10 hours of SOC or equivalent. Utilizes cross-cultural data 


to describe situations in which race or ethnicity affect human behavior. These data interpreted by delin- 


SPECIAL TOPICS IN SOCIOLOGY (1-5). Pr.. SOC 201 or equivalent, Examines selected topics from a 


sociological perspective. May be repeated lor a maximum of 10 hours. 
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Sociology, Anthropology and Social Work 


SEMINAR IN SOCIAL DEVIANCE (5). Pr., SOC 201 or equivalent. Analysis of factors in tha creation ol 
and reaction to social deviance. Examines various theoretical approaches to deviance, with particular 
emphasis on how behavior comes Io be defined as deviant. 


. SOCIALIZATION (5). Pr.. SOC 201. Examines an important and distinct sociological tradition: mind, self, 


society and interaction as symbolic phenomena grounded in social processes. Covers major Intellectual 
influences, concepts and figures (e.9., James, Mead, Cooley). 


, DIRECTED READING (1-5). An independent reading program, under supervision, to provide lor Ihe 


pursuit of specific interests in sociology not covered by other course offerings. May be repeated for a 
maximum of 10 hours credit. 

SEMINAR IN MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY (5). Pr., SOC 201 or equivalent, The nature and organization of 
medical practice and health delivery systems. Special attention to role of physicians and various views of 
patients and disease. Relationship between culture. politics and health. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY (RSY) 


For course descriptions, see Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. 
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INTRODUCTION TO RURAL SOCIOLOGY (3). Credit not allowed in this course and SOC 201. 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION (5). 
METHODS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SOC 201, 


APPLIED RESEARCH METHODS AND PROGRAM EVALUATION (3). Credit not allowed in this and in 
RSY or SOC 370 


DIRECTED STUDIES IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY (1:5). 


. EXTENSION PROGRAMS AND METHODS (5). 
‚ RURAL SOCIOLOGY (5). 

. SOCIOLOGY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT (5). 

. SOCIOLOGY OF NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENT (5). 


ANTHROPOLOGY (ANT) 
BIOSOCIAL BACKGROUND (3). The physical and cultural evolution of the human species with empha- 
sis on the fossil record, contemporary human populations and archaeological theories and methods 
CULTURAL FRAMEWORK (3). Introduction to cultural anthropology and linguistics, emphasizing the 
comparative analysis о! life ways among both pre-literate and literate populations and societies. 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY (5). Pr., ANT 201. The nature ol culture. Comparative approach to the 
principal institutions of human society and basic calegories of human behavior. 
INTRODUCTORY ARCHAEOLOGY (5). The history. principles and methods for investigating and re- 
constructing past cultures 
HISTORY OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORY (5). Pr., ANT 201. The development of ethnological 
theory. 


. CULTURE AND PERSONALITY (3). Pr., SOC 201 or ANT 201. Socio-cultural factors in personality 


development and recent studies in national character. 

INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY (5). LEC, 3, LAB. 3. Pr., ANT 201. Human origins 
and development; contemporary primate varieties, using a genetic and anthropometric approach. 
STATUS OF WOMEN (5). Pr., ANT 201 or SOC 201. An anthropological and sociological analysis of the 
status of women in societies, the cultural belief systems involved and problems resulting trom status 
change. (A Women's Studies Minor Course.) 

ANTHROPOLOGY OF WORK (3). Pr., junior standing. Anthropological theory and data applied to prob- 
lams of various work settings. 


. ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELD SCHOOL (5-10). A field methods course, in which archaeological site sur- 


veying, excavalion and analysis procedures are taught with student participation in directed research 
projects at a selected archaeological site, 


. ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELD PROBLEMS (1-3). Pr.. ANT 200. A practical investigation of a specific ar- 


ical field problem or problems that involves student in archaeological excavation techniques, 
field mapping and data recording. 
CULTURE, MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY (5). Pr., ANT 201 or SOC 301. The comparative study of 
human patterns of marriage, child rearing, inheritance, descent and kinship. 


. CONTEMPORARY ANTHROPOLOGY (5). Pr., ANT 201, junior standing. Contemporary research and 


theory regarding primitive, traditional and urban cullures. 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


. LABORATORY TECHNIQUES IN ARCHAEOLOGY (3-5). Pr.. ANT 207. An archaeological methods 


course in the analysis, preservation, cataloging and restoration of archaeological materials 
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Sociology. Anthropology and Social Work 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL LABORATORY PROBLEMS (1-3). Pr.. ANT 500. Investigates a specific archaeo- 
logical problem or problems and involves students in laboratory techniques such as data recording, 
photography and report preparation. 

LANGUAGE AND CULTURE (5). The social basis of verbal communication; functions of language in 
society; importance of language in contemporary social problems. 

GENERAL ETHNOLOGY (5). Surveys ethnological data from several societies in order to provide an 
understanding of the range and variability of cultural phenomena. 

SPECIAL TOPICS IN ANTHROPOLOGY (1-5). Pr., ANT 201 or equivalent. Examines selected topics 
from an anthropological perspective. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours. 

SOUTHEASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY (5). Pr., ANT 207. Survey of the findings of archaeologists working 
Southeastern North America, detailing the diversity and complexity of prehistoric Indian cultures. 
INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA (5). Aboriginal cultures of North America. Effects of culture contact. 
Contemporary problems of Indian communities. 


. MESOAMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY (5). Pr., ANT 207. A survey ot the prehistoric cultures of Mexico 


and Central America, with particular emphasis on the Olmec, Toltec, Maya and Aztec cultures. 
HISTORICAL ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOHISTORY (5). A review of the methods and findings of 


these two subfields, with emphasis on anthropological approaches to the past culture and history of 
peoples who left few written records: slaves, Indians, lower classes 


. DIRECTED READING (1-5). Pr., junior standing. An independent reading program, under supervision, 


to provide for the pursuit ol specific interests in anthropology not covered by other course offerings. Can 
be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 


. SENIOR THESIS IN ANTHROPOLOGY (3). Pr., senior standing. Independent reading and/or research 


in selected fields of anthropology. Requires a thesis in anthropology 
SPECIAL TOPICS IN ETHNOLOGY (5). An intensive study of peoples and cultures from a particular 
geographical area of cultural adaptation 


CRIMINOLOGY (SCR) 
CRIMINOLOGY (5). Pr., SOC 201. Measurement and distribution of crime; major theoretical perspec- 
tives pertaining to crime causation. 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY (5). Pr.. SOC 201. Major theoretical perspectives, measurement and distri- 
bution: historical perspectives on youth crime and delinquency. 
JUVENILE JUSTICE (5). Pr., CR 302 or 308. Historical development, policies, operations and unique 
issues and problems related to the juvenile justice system in the United States. 
PROBATION AND PAROLE (5). Pr., CR 302 or 308. Practices of probation and parole in the U.S. 
criminal justice system. Emphasizes the historica! development of these fields and various issues faced 
by contemporary practitioners. 


. PENOLOGY (5). Pr., CR 302 or 308. Underlying rationale and viability of the major perspectives influ- 


encing contemporary correctional policies. 


. SOCIOLOGY OF CRIMINAL LAW (5). Pr., SOC 201 or equivalent. Examines how and under what 


conditions behavior comes to be defined as criminal and how legal codes interact with other normative 
systems in society. 

DRUGS AND SOCIETY (5). Pr.. CR 302 or CR 308, junior standing. Emphasizes the social context and 
correlates of drug usage, relationship with crime and delinquency, the nature of societal reaction and 
pertinent sociological theories concerning drug related behavior. 

WOMEN IN THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM (5). Pr., SOC 201 or equivalent. The impact of gender 
within criminal justice trom a sociological perspective: females as victims, offenders and/or practitioners. 
FIELD INSTRUCTION IN CRIMINOLOGY (1-10). Supplementary instruction concurrent with experience 
in some field of work related to Criminology. May be repeated tor a maximum of 10 hours credit. 
POLICE AND SOCIETY (5). Pr., SOC 201 or equivalent. The socíal organization of police, police subcul- 
tures, socialization of police officers, decision-making and discretion and the relationship between police 
and other components of the criminal justice System. 

VICTIMOLOGY: CRIMINAL—VICTIM RELATIONSHIPS (5). Pr., SOC 201 or equivalent. The impact of 
victimization upon the victim, offender and society and addresses the relationship between the victim 
and offender. 


. CONTEMPORARY CORRECTIONS (5). Pr., CR 302 or 308, junior standing. Historical development 


and theoretical rationales underlying corrections in the U.S. criminal justice system, as well as, major 


issues faced by contemporary practitioners. 
DIRECTED READINGS IN CRIMINOLOGY (VARIABLE CREDIT). An independent reading program, 


| under supervision, to provide for the pursuit of specific interests in criminology not covered by other 


course offerings. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 
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Textile Engineering 


SOCIAL WORK (SW) 

320. SOCIAL WORK FIELD PRACTICUM (1-5). An introduction to the fields, methods and settings of social 
work practice through an intemship in a selected social work setting. Stresses a basic understanding of 
social service organizations. Students work under the joint supervision of the placement agency and the 
university. A Seminar is held regularly to evaluate, discuss and interpret the student's work. Social Work 
majors must earn four hours credit. May be taken by any major for a maximum of five hours credit. 

375. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WELFARE (5). Pr., sophomore standing. The development of U.S, social 
welfare programs, policies and services. Emphasizes political. economic and social factors involved. 
Introduction to health and welfare services of local community. 

376. COMMUNITY SOCIAL SERVICES (5). A review of the social services available in a typical community in 
areas ot health, income, housing, crises, child welfare, legal and mental health. Addresses procedures in 
linking clients with services and work with minorities, the aged, families and groups. 

377. CHILD WELFARE (5). Reviews practice in child abuse and neglect, foster care, child care and adop- 
tions. Addresses work with minorities, court procedures and worker stress, Opportunity for experience, 

380. HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT | (5). Pr., SOC 201. Integration of social science 
perspectives for the social work student. Survey interpretations of biological, socio-psychological and 
cultural determinants of behavior for social work practice. Focus is on individual, family and small group 
levels. 

381. HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT Ii (5). Pr., SW 380. Integrates social science 
perspectives through a survey of interpretations of biological, social, psychological and cultural determi- 
nants of behavior for socia! work practice. Emphasis is on human behavior in tormal organization and 
communities. 

385, AGING ISSUES AND SERVICES (2-5). Pr.. SOC 201, SW 375 or equivalent. Reviews social services 
and social work with elderly and issues in economics, religion, health, mental health, politics, mass 
media education, biology, housing, nutrition and recreation. Field work option. 

420. SOCIAL WORK FIELD PLACEMENT (1-15). Pr.. SW 508. A planned field expenence in which the 
student is placed in a community service agency, working under the joint supervision of the agency and 
the University. A seminar is held regularly to evaluate, discuss and interpret the student's work. 

426. SPECIAL TOPICS IN SOCIAL WORK (1-5). Pr.. SOC 201 or equivalent, junior standing. Examines 
selected topics Irom a social work perspective. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 

506. SOCIAL WORK METHODS I (5). Pr., SW 320, 375, 376 and admission Io social work program or COI. 
The first in a sequence ot social work practice method courses focusing on the application of knowledge 
value and skill in carrying out a problem-solving, systems oriented approach with clients at the individual, 
small group, organization and community level. Emphasis on application of research, process of social 
change, non-judgmental practitioner stance and regard for cultural, racial, age and lifestyle variations. 

507. SOCIAL WORK METHODS II (5). Pr., SW 506. Continuation of SW 506. 

508. SOCIAL WORK METHODS III (3), Pr, SW 507. Continuation of SW 507. 

575, SOCIAL WELFARE POLICY (5). Pr., SW 375 or equivalent. Current problems, policy issues and propos- 
als in selected social welfare programs are critically examined and evaluated. 


Textile Engineering (TT, TC, TE and TMT) 
Professors Walsh, Head, Broughton, Hall, Lynch, Perkins and Walker 
Associate Professor El-Mogahzy 
Assistant Professor Adanur and Gowayed 
Adjunct Professor Teague 
General Curriculum, CLA, students (those with undeclared majors) may enroll only with de- 
partmental consent. 


DEPARTMENTAL COURSES (TT) 


101. INTRODUCTION TO TEXTILES (1). LAB. 3. Freshman onentation to textile programs and options and 
an introduction to textile terminology. 


102. SURVEY OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY (1). LAB. 3. Pr., TT 101 or COI. Introduction to the scope of the 
textile industry stressing use of library and interaction with local industry and faculty of the department. 


103. TEXTILE CAREERS (1). LAB. 3. Pr., TT 102 or COI. Coreq., CSE 100 or 120. A review of career options 
available to graduates from textile degree programs 


211. YARN FORMING SYSTEMS | (5) LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Forming of staple and filament yarns. Interactions 
between raw materials and manufacturing systems that create specified product characteristics. 


221. FABRIC FORMING SYSTEMS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. The basic forming systems for textile fabrics includ- 
ing knit, woven and non-woven structures. 
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270. 


299. 


350. 


471 


479. 


490. 


481. 
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332. 


490. 


491, 


Textile Engineering 


STATISTICS FOR TEXTILE PROCESS CONTROL (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Sampling and analy- 
sis of textile data. Fiber selection statistics and methods of handling textile attribute data. Application of 
Taguchi quality engineering concepts in the textile discipline. 

INDUSTRY PROJECTS (3). Pr., sophomore standing and departmental approval. A directed project in 
an industrial setting addressing current, significant problems identified by the industrial sponsor. May be 
taken twice as elective cradit. 

TESTING OF TEXTILE MATERIALS (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 6. Pr., TT 211 and 221. Basic principles of mea- 
suring the physical and chemical properties of natural and man-made textile materials; included supple- 
mentary laboratory experiments. 

HONORS READINGS AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr.. admission to University Honors Program; 
junior or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the 
Honors Program with the consent of the Honors Program Advisor. 

HONORS THESIS (3). Pr.. senior standing. Individual student endeavor consisting of directed research 
and writing of honors thesis. (Honors Program students only. May be taken more than once and may be 
substituted for TC 490/491, TE 490/491 or TMT 490/491). 


TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (TC) 


. SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Pr., departmental approval. Reading course with varying emphases to give student 


opportunity tor overview in specific areas of textile technology. (May be repeated for up to 10 credits). 


. APPLIED DYEING THEORY (4). Pr., TE 341. Dye fiber bonding; thermodynamics and kinetics of dye- 


ing. 

UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH I (3). LEC. 1. Pr., senior standing. Initial quarter of an undergraduate 
research sequence. 

UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH II (3). Pr., TC 490 or TT 479. Conclusion о! an undergraduate re- 
search sequence. (May be taken more than once with departmental consent.) 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE 


. TEXTILES FINISHES (4). Pr., TE 341 or COI. Textile finishing processes, machinery and developing 


technology are covered. Both mechanical and chemical finishing are included. Emphasis is on the theory 
of application, the mechanism by which the finish works, and its effect on fabric properties 


TEXTILE ENGINEERING (TE) 
STRUCTURE AND PROPERTY OF FIBERS (4). Pr.. CH 208. The use of a fiber depends on its proper- 
ties and these properties in turn depend on the chemical structure and morphology of the fiber. These 
interrelationships between structure, property and use are explored. 
FIBERS LABORATORY (2). LAB. 6. Coreq., TE 331. A fibers laboratory to accompany TE 331 will 
include microscopic and chemical techniques of fiber identification and chemical and physical methods 
useful in the preparation and analysis of fibers. 


. TEXTILE CHEMICAL PROCESSES ! (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr.. TE 331, 332. Principles and processes lor 


bleaching, dyeing and finishing of textile yarns and fibers. Emphasis is on the coloration of textiles, the 
chemical principles of dyeing and finishing. 


. TEXTILE CHEMICAL PROCESSES II (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., TE 340. Continuation of TE 340 with 


emphasis on mechanical aspects of dyeing and finishing, quality control and process control. 


. MECHANICS OF FLEXIBLE STRUCTURES (5). Pr., MH 265. Analysis ol mechanical behavior and 


physical properties of one and two dimensional flexible structures; such as fibers, yarns and fabrics. The 
influence of geometrical structure and material properties on the mechanical properties of flexible struc» 
tures will be undertaken. 


. SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Pr.. departmental approval. Reading course with varying emphases to give 


student opportunity for overview in specific areas of textile technology. (May be repeated for up to 10 
credits). 

TEXTILE ENGINEERING DESIGN | (3). LEC 1. Pr., senior standing. Initial quarter of an undergraduate 
research sequence. 

TEXTILE ENGINEERING DESIGN II (3). Pr., TE 490 or TT 479. Conclusion of undergraduate research 
sequence (May be taken more than once with departmental consent), 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE 


. ADVANCED MECHANICS OF FLEXIBLE STRUCTURES (3). Pr., TE 360 or COI. Mechanical behavior 


of flexible structures, based on the geometrical parameters and properties of their constituent materials. 


TEXTILE MANAGEMENT AND TECHNOLOGY (TMT) 


SURVEY OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (3). Survey of the technology dealing with the manufacture ot 
textiles, including fiber, yam, fabric and coloration and finishing treatments. (Credit in TT 101, 102 and 


103 precludes credit in TMT 200). 
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Theatre 


YARN FORMING SYSTEMS II (3), LEC. 2, LAB. 3, Pr., TT 211 An extension of TT 211 Mechanics of 
yams, geometry and properties of yarns as influenced by processing techniques. Both conventional and 
non-conventional processes are explored. 


. TEXTILE FIBERS | (5), LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., CH 203. Natural and man-made tibers, their production, 


structure and properties. The relationship between polymeric fibrous materials, end products and utiliza- 
tion. 

TEXTILES FIBERS 1! (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr., TMT 231. An extension of TMT 231. Provides in-depth 
analysis of physical and chemical structure and resulting properties ot textile fibers. Application of liber 
theory to practical manufacturing situations. 

DYEING AND FINISHING OF TEXTILE MATERIALS (5). LEC. 4, LAB, 3. Согед., CH 104. Emphasis on 
principles and techniques to modify textile materials by coloration, additives and surface treatment. The 
chemistry of these phenomena is studied. 

CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY OF BLEACHING. DYEING AND FINISHING (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 3. Pr.. TMT 
241. Bleaching, dyeing and finishing of fabrics made trom natural and man-made fibers; dyes and pig- 
ments for textiles, their chemical structure and utility. 


. DEVELOPMENT AND ANALYSIS OF FABRICS (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., TT 221. Design limitations and 


analysis techniques for primary fabnc structures are presented. Students required to reconstruct specifi- 
cations from samples. 


. NON-CONVENTIONAL FABRIC STRUCTURES (2). Pr., TT 221, TMT 231. Methods of fabric forming 


other than conventional weaving or knitting are surveyed. More emphasis is placed on specific methods 
of greater economic significance. 

DESIGN OF TEXTILE FABRICS (1-5). Pr., departmental approval, junior standing, Individual student 
projects involving technical fabric drafts for selected fabric types, including woven, knitted and tutted 
Structures. (May be repeated for up to 10 total credits). 

TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL (3). Pr., TT 270, 350. Practical application of quality control in the textile 
industry with emphasis on statistical control techniques. Topics include measures of variation, statistical 
quality control charts, sample size, confidence interval, significance testing, correlation and analysis of 
variance. 


. SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Pr., departmental approval. Reading course with varying emphases to give student 


opportunity for overview in specific areas of textile technology. (May be repeated for up to 10 credits). 
PLANT OPERATION AND COST CONTROL (4). Pr., senior standing. Establishing the criteria and 
implementation of modification о! operations including a plant changeover. The technical requirements. 
constraints, use of assets and procedure to determine and control manufacturing costs are included. 
UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH I (3). LEC. 1. Pr., senior standing. Initial quarter of an undergraduate 
research sequence. 

UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH II (3). Pr., TMT 490 or TT 479. Conclusion of an undergraduate re» 
search sequence, May be taken more than once with departmental consent. 


Theatre (TH) 

Professor York 
Associale Professors McAdams, Head, Miller and Lockrow 
Assistant Professors Jaffe, LaRocque, Robinson and Wetli 


. INTRODUCTION TO ACTING (3). Exploration of the basic principles and processes of acting through 


lecture, discussion and concentrated laboratory work. 


. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE (3). Appreciation of theatre arts including stage, television and 


film. Development o! sensitivity and critical sophistication as articulate, discriminating theatregoers. Play 
and film viewing, play reading, critiques and term projects. 

INTERVIEW TECHNIQUES FOR THE CAMERA (2). Theory, rehearsal and specialized techniques for 
interviews in film and television. 


‚ ACTING: AUDITIONS (1). Pr., ТН 200 or departmental approval. Theories, techniques and realities of 


auditions: preparation of 4-5 pieces. 

BEGINNING VOICE FOR THE ACTOR | (2). Beginning work in voice in speech with emphasis on stan- 
dard vowels for theatre speech. 

INTERMEDIATE VOICE FOR THE ACTOR (2). Pr., TH 211. Exercises to strengthen the work begun in 
TH 211 with concentration in consonant usage and linkage. 

ADVANCED VOICE FOR THE ACTOR (2). Pr., TH 212. Continuation of work trom the previous two 
courses with concentration in tonal development. 

BEGINNING ACTING (3). Pr., TH 200 or departmental approval. Basic performance techniques, utilizing 
improvisation, theatre games and other exercises to develop creative awareness. 


MOVEMENT FOR THE ACTOR I (2), Pr., TH 200 or departmental approval. Theory and practice in 
training the body to serve as a means of communication for the actor. 
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Theatre 


THEATRE TECHNOLOGY | (3). Principles and practice in the planning, drafting of work drawings, con- 
struction, painting, rigging and shifting of stage scenery. Practical experience. 

THEATRE TECHNOLOGY II (4). Pr, TH 231 or departmental approval. Practical application of new 
materials and techniques in the theatre, including plastics, metals and other non-traditional products. 
THEATRICAL DESIGN (3). The elements of design used in the creation of theatrical space. Exploration 
of the fundamental visual design elements and materials with experimentation in their application to 
theatrical design. Practical utilization of design theory in various visual and theatrical design projects. 
COSTUME CONSTRUCTION (3). Introduction to sewing skills, basic patteming, fabrics, fibers and dyeing. 
STAGE MAKEUP (3). Basic principles and practice of stage makeup and makeup design including lacial 
painting and techniques of prosthesis: 

PLAY ANALYSIS (3). How to read a play with an examination of traditional and non-traditional scripts of 
various periods and genres. 

DRAMATIC LITERATURE (3). A survey of several periods of playwriting giving a broad overview of 
many centuries of writing for the theatre. Includes literary, theatrical production and performance values. 
THEATRE PRODUCTION ! (4-8). Pr., departmental approval. Summer. Intensive study of theatre arts 
through participation in the AU Summer Repertory Theatre. 


. SUMMER REPERTORY THEATRE COMPANY (6-12). Pr., departmental approval. Summer. A concen- 


trated workshop experience in all aspects of theatre production through participation in rehearsal and 
performance. 

DANCE TECHNIQUES (2). Practical and theoretical introduction to dance through the study of ballet and 
jazz dance techniques and the history of contemporary dance personalities, companies and events. 
BALLET | (2). Pr., TH 284 or departmental approval. A practical and theoretical study of classical ballet 
at the beginning level, supplemented by study of ballet and general dance history and contemporary 
dance personalities, companies and events. May be taken once. 

BALLET II (2). Pr., TH 285 or equivalent. A practical and theoretical study of classical ballet at the 
advanced beginning/intermediate level, supplemented by a study of ballet and general dance history and 
contemporary dance personalities, companies and events. May be taken once, 

JAZZ DANCE (2). Pr., TH 284. A practical and theoretical study of jazz dance at the beginning level, 
supplemented by study of jazz dance history and contemporary dance personalities, companies and 
events. May be taken once. 

TAP (2). Pr., TH 284. Beginning theory and practice in fundamentals and terminology. May be repeated 
once for credit. 


. THEATRE LABORATORY (1-2). Required of all theatre majors during every quarter of residency; a 


minimum of six hours required for graduation. Practice in various areas of arts and crafts o! theatre, 
including construction and painting of scenery and properties, stage operation, lighting, sound. costum- 
ing. makeup. publicity and business management. Meets weekly for convocation session along with 
individual laboratory assignments. 


. CHILDREN'S THEATRE (3). Theatre for children, involving an examination of play scripts, acting, and 


production techniques. 
ACTING; PERFORMANCE TECHNIQUES FOR THE CAMERA (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., TH 200 or 


| departmental approval. Theory, rehearsal and performance of specialized acting techniques for film and 


television. 
ACTING: PRACTICUM (1-2). Open to students cast in Auburn University Theatre productions. May be 
repeated for credit. | | 
STUDIO: VOICE ! (2). Pr., departmental approval; B.F.A. degree candidacy required. Structural action 
on the Lessac system of vocal training. x 
STUDIO: VOICE II (2). Pr., TH 311. Consonant Action in the Lessac system of vocal training. 
STUDIO: VOICE 11 (2). Рг„ TH 312. Tonal Action in the Lessac system of vocal vaining 
INTERMEDIATE ACTING (3). Pr., TH 214. Theory and techniques of character analysis and develop- 
ment. | 
STUDIO: ACTING ! (3). Pr., departmental approval and B.F.A. degree candidacy required. Internal act- 
ing process work. 
STUDIO: ACTING II (3). Pr., TH 315. External acting technique. 
STUDIO: ACTING III (3). Pr., TH 316. Shakespearean scene study - te bem 
MOVEMENT FOR ACTOR (2). Pr., TH 218, departmental approval. Theory and practice move- 
ment with practical experience in mime, stage combat, period dance, movement analysis, May be re- 
peated up to 12 hours. 
STAGE MANAGEMENT (3). Бекс la of stage management, involving the duties of the stage 
manager in relation to production personnel. ' 1 
DIRECTING: FUNDAMENTALS (3). Pr., TH 200, 271 or departmental approval. MN and tech 
niques of stage direction; analysis of plays; preparation ot production plans; practice stage direction, 
including open casting and production of at least two scenes before an invited audience. 
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Theatre 


. DIRECTING; ADVANCED (4). Pr., TH 321 or departmental approval. Advanced theories and techniques 


of stage direction; problems of dealing with actors, characterization and style; production of selected 
scenes and/or one-act play before an invited audience. 

ADVANCED THEATRE TECHNOLOGY (4). Pr., TH 231 or departmental approval. Practical application 
of new materials and techniques in the theatre, including traditional painting styles and non-traditional 
materials and methods. 


. SCENE PAINTING (4). Practical techniques and skills tor executing the ѕсепіс^іѕиа! elements ot theat- 


rical designs, including traditional painting styles and non-traditional materials and methods. 


. TECHNICAL DIRECTION/PRODUCTION MANAGMENT (3). Pr., TH 231 and 232 or departmental ap- 


proval. Coordination and execution of the technical elements of production trom the design period 
through production opening. 


. RENDERING FOR THEATRICAL DESIGN (4). Рг., TH 240 or departmental approval, Exploration of 


traditional drawing and rendering lechniques to facilitate designer communication in scenic, lighting and 
costume design. Exercises In handling a variety of artistic media. 


. SCENE DESIGN I (4). Pr., TH 240 or departmental approval. Theory and practice of designing and 


executing scenery for the stage. Emphasis on traditional styles and methods. Fundamentals of present- 
ing the design idea in perspective rendering and model form 

PROPERTY DESIGN (3). Pr., TH 240 or departmental approval. History, theory and practice of design- 
ing and executing properties for the stage. 

DRAFTING FOR THE THEATRE (4). Pr., TH 231 or departmental approval. Comprehensive study of the 
techniques and methods used in the graphic representation of stage scenery and properties. 
LIGHTING DESIGN (4). Pr., TH 240 or departmental approval. Principles and practice of stage lighting 
both as a design and technical medium. Practical production experience in lighting. 

SOUND DESIGN (4). Pr., TH 231 or departmental approval. Principles and practice о! stage sound, both 
as a design and as a technical medium. 


. COSTUME CONSTRUCTION II (4). Pr., TH 261 or departmental approval. Pattern drafting and draping 


and their relationship to a costumer's craft. 


. COSTUME DESIGN | (4). Pr., TH 240 or departmental approval. Principles and practice of costume 


design with emphasis on designing and rendering costumes from various historical periods. 


HISTORY OF THEATRE | (3). Social, religious, political and artistic forces that have contributed to the 
development of theatre from its origins through 1660. 


HISTORY OF THEATRE II (3). Social, religious, political and artistic torces that have contributed to the 
development of theatre and drama in Western civilization beginning with 1660 and continuing through 1875. 


HISTORY OF THEATRE Ill (3). Social, religious, political and artistic forces that have contributed to the 
development of theatre beginning with 1875 and continuing to the present. 


COSTUME HISTORY (3). The history of costume from ancient Egypt through the present. 


. PROFESSIONAL INTERNSHIP (1-12). Pr., junior or senior status or departmental approval. Internship 


with professional or community theatres in the student's general field ot specialization. Hours determined 
in discussion with internship coordinator. 

THEATRE OPERATIONS/MANAGEMENT (3). Theory and practice ot theatre management and arts 
administration. 


. THEATRE OPERATIONS/MANAGEMENT; SPECIAL PROJECTS (2-4). Pr., departmental approval, 


Selected projects in theatre management and arts administration . 

STUDIO: VOICE IV (2). Pr., TH 313, Singing for the actor. 

STUDIO: VOICE V (2). Pr., TH 411, Dialects for the actor. 

STUDIO: VOICE VI (2). Pr., TH 412. Theatre speech in various styles of period plays and literature. 
ACTING: PERIOD SCENE STUDY (3). Pr., TH 314. Theory and performance techniques of pre-20th 
century plays. 

STUDIO: ACTING IV (3). Pr., TH 317. Restoration of 18th century scene study. 

STUDIO: ACTING V (3). Pr., TH 415. Continued scene study from selected styles of literature. 
STUDIO: ACTING VI (3). Pr., TH 416. Preparation of resumés and monologue material for professional 
auditions. 

ACTING: SPECIAL PROJECTS (2-4). Pr., departmental approval. May be repeated to a maximum of 
eight hours Selected advanced projects or recitals for public theatre production. 

DIRECTING: PERIODS (4). Pr., TH 322 or departmental approval. Advanced theories and techniques o! 
stage direction relating to problems of verse and period dramatic literature; production of selected 
scenes before an invited audience. 


. DIRECTING: SPECIAL PROJECTS (2-4). Pr., departmental approval. May be repeated to a maximurri 
‘of eight hours Direction of a long one-act or full length play for public performance, 
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University Courses 


THEATRE TECHNOLOGY: SPECIAL PROJECTS (2-4). Pr., departmental approval. May be repeated 
to a maximum of eight hours. Selected projects in theatre technology and/or technical direction executed 
before a public audience. 

HISTORY OF DESIGN IN THE THEATRE (4). A survey of design elements, including architecture, as prac- 
ticed in the significant movements in theatre history trom the time of the ancent Greeks to the present. 
SCENE DESIGN II (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 3. Pr., TH 341 or departmental approval. Advanced theory and 
practice in the use of scenery and light for the theatrical event. Emphasis on experimental and non- 
traditional design for a variety of theatre spaces. 

SCENE DESIGN: SPECIAL PROJECTS (2-4). Pr., departmental approval. May be repeated to a maxi- 
mum of eight hours. Selected projects in scenic design executed before a public audience. 

LIGHTING DESIGN: SPECIAL PROJECTS (2-4). Pr., departmental approval. May be repeated to a 
maximum of eight hours. Selected projects in lighting design executed before a public audience. 


. COSTUME CONSTRUCTION III (4). Pr.. TH 261 or departmental approval. A practical study of millinery, 


dyeing and painting of fabric, jewelry and crafts as these relate to the costumer's craft. 

ADVANCED MAKEUP (4). Pr., TH 265 or departmental approval. An indepth, practical study o! makeup 
design for the stage, including prosthetics, ventilation of hair, masks, 

COSTUME DESIGN: SPECIAL PROJECTS (2:4). Pr., departmental approval. May be repeated to a 
maximum of eight hours. Selected projects in costume and/or makeup design executed before a public 
audience, 

AMERICAN THEATRE HISTORY | (3). Survey of American theatre and drama from Ihe beginnings to 
World War | 

AMERICAN THEATRE HISTORY II (3). Survey of American theatre and drama from World War | to the 
present 

DRAMATIC THEORY AND CRITICISM (4). Survey and analysis of selected writings on the structure 
and aesthetic values of both the drama and the theatre, 


. THEATRE PRODUCTION II (4-8). Pr., ТН 281 and departmental consent. Summer. Advanced problem- 


solving in theatre production with emphasis on individua! assignment to positions in the repertory theatre. 
SUMMER REPERTORY THEATRE COMPANY II (6-12), Pr, TH 282 and departmental consent, Sum- 
mer. An intensive experience in all aspects of theatre production. The advanced student may focus on 
the development of professional artistic skills. 


. DANCE: SPECIAL PROJECTS (2). Pr., ТН 284, 285 or departmental approval. Practical and theoretical 


study of dance techniques supplemented by a study of general dance history and contemporary person- 
alities, events and companies. May be repeated tor a maximum of eight credit hours, 

HONORS READINGS AND SPECIAL TOPICS (3-6). Pr., admission to University Honors Program; 
junior or senior standing. May be repeated for a maximum of six hours. Open only to students in the 
Honors Program with the consent of the Honors Program Advisor. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-4). Pr, СО! and the department head's approval. May be repeated to a 
maximum о! 16 hours. Directed reading, creative and tutorial projects of interest to the advanced student. 
THEATRE SEMINAR: (various titles to be assigned) (1-8). Pr., departmental approval May be repeated 
to a maximum of 16 hours, Intensive study of special theatre topics falling outside the regular theatre 
offerings. Individual topics announced prior to offering of the course. 

SENIOR PROJECT (2-4). Pr., departmental approval. Research and production of senior project. Re- 
quired of all B.F.A. candidates. 


University Courses (U) 


The following courses, interdisciplinary and experimental in character, enable students to see 
in a wide perspective the relationship of individual courses in the curriculum and to understand 
more fully the dominant ideas and concepts confronting the students in the modern world. Univer- 
sity Courses are open to students in all curricula. 
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THE AUBURN EXPERIENCE (2). LEC. 2, LAB. 1, Open to freshmen only. Introduction to the university 
and its resources, assistance in academic pertormance and transition to college life. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE: SOCIETY, CULTURE AND THE ENVIRMONMENT (3). An interdisciplinary course 
introducing concepts and processes relating to society, culture and the environment as studied by an- 
thropology, geography and sociology. - 

SOCIAL SCIENCE: POLITICAL ECONOMY (3). The institutional setting of U.S. economy and U.S. 
political system and interaction between the two. | 

SOCIAL SCIENCE: THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY (3). Ап introduction to human action through the 
study of individual and social psychology. xD 

INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS (3). An introduction to the processes involved in creating, understand- 
ing and appreciating the arts, including architecture, visual and plastic arts, dance, music and theatre. 
Administered by Department of Theatre. 
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University Courses 


COMPUTER LITERACY (2). Comprehensive overview o! computers, computer science terminology 
and computer applications and utilization in work and home settings. This course cannot be applied 
toward graduation from the College of Business. 

HONORS SOCIETY, CULTURE AND THE ENVIRONMENT (3). Introduces concepts and processes 
relating to society, culture and environment as studied by anthropology, geography and sociology. 
HONORS POLITICAL ECONOMY (3). Pr., membership to University Honors Program. The institutional 
setting of U.S. economy and political system and the interaction between the two. Seminar formal. 
HONORS THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY (3). Open to students in the Honors Program. 

THEORY AND PRACTICUM IN COLLEGIATE SPORTS (1). Conditioning activities in preparation for 
competitive football. Skills and fundamental techniques o! physical activities related to football. Coaching 
techniques applicable to all areas of athletic competition. S-U graded. 


. PRE-HEALTH PROFESSIONS ORIENTATION (1). Orientation and guidance for all freshmen who are 


planning to seek admittance to health professions schools such as medicine, dentistry, optometry, physi- 
cal therapy, pharmacy, occupational therapy, veterinary medicine and podiatry. 

FORUM (1). May be taken more than one quarter tor a maximum of 3 credits. S-U only. Credit is given in 
recognition of significant attendance at public academic lectures, concerts and other events. Requires 
attendance at seven of the 15-20 FORUM-designated events, which are chosen from various University 
lecture and concert series and departmental programs. Administered by Department of Political Science. 


270-271-272. THE HUMAN ODYSSEY: SCIENCES AND HUMANITIES (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 1. Explores the 


275. 


277. 


historic interaction between science and culture. Students assemble weekly to view a film or hear a 
lecture. Subsequent small classes are devoted to discussion of the film or lecture and auxiliary readings. 
Limited enrollment. Preference is given to upper division students. 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS (3). A multi-disciplinary study of methods used by human beings in 
their interactions that tend to be mutually rewarding. Emphasis is on practical applications within the 
context of the student's present fields of study and projected fields of work. 

HONORS LYCEUM (1). Pr., membership in University Honors Program. May be repeated tor a maxi- 
mum of 6 credits. S-U only. Weekly academic lectures followed by discussion and interaction. 


280-281-282. HONORS HUMAN ODYSSEY (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 1. Explores the historic interaction between 


305. 


8 


3 


science and culture. Students assemble weekly to view a film or hear a lecture. Subsequent small 
classes are devoted to discussion of the film or lecture and auxiliary readings. Limited enrollment. 

THE MODEL UNITED NATIONS (1). May be taken more than one quarter for a maximum of 3 credits. S- 
U only. Preparation of materials for, and active participation in, the sessions of the Model United Nations 
program held annually on the campus. Administered by Department of Political Science. 


. AUBURN ABROAD (0). Open to sophomores. Enrollment in study abroad/exchange office approved 


programs world-wide. Must meet individual program requirements and obtain a prior estimate of over- 
seas credit from Auburn University departments and colleges. 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING (2-6). Pr., sophomore standing and COL May be repeated once for credit. A 
maximum of 6 credits allowed. Students may obtain academic credit for participation in leaming expenences of 
a practical nature available outside the normal curricular offerings of the University. Normally S-U Graded. 


. FRANKLIN SEMINAR IN AMERICAN CULTURE (3-5). Specific topics and lectures presented by distin- 


guished teachers and scholars. 


. AUBURN ABROAD (0). Enrollment in study abroad/exchange office approved programs world-wide. 


Must meet individual program requirements and obtain a prior estimate of overseas credit from Auburn 
University departments and colleges. 





Veterinary Medicine 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY 
Professors Krista, Head, Gray, Buxton and Rumph 
Associate Professors Cartee, Garrett, Kincaid, Marshall and Morrison 
Resident Josephson 
LARGE ANIMAL SURGERY AND MEDICINE 
Professors Wolle, Acting Head, Kirk, Purohit, Vaughan and Powe 
Associate Professors R. Carson, Humburg, Riddell and Schumacher 
Assistant Professors N. Baird, DeGraves, Duran, Hanson, Lin, Pugh, Wallace, 
Williams and Wenzel 
Adjunct Assistant Professor Floyd 
Residents Brendemuehl, Comer, Montes, Todhunter, Ruffin, Carter and Waldridge 
Intem S. Carson 
PATHOBIOLOGY 
Professors Wolfe, Head, Baker, Blagburn, Powers, P. Smith, Spano and Swango 
Adjunct or Affiliate Professors Alley, Giambrone, Klesius, Lauerman, Lindsey and Plumb 
Associate Professors Bird, Boosinger, Boudreaux, Cox, Ewald, Hendrix, Hoerr, Kwapien, 
Newton, Nusbaum, Panangala, D. Stringfellow, Van Santen, Weiss and Wright 
Affiliate Associate Professor Dillehay 
Assistant Professors Brunner, Lenz, Kaltenbóck, Price, Sartin, B. Smith and Welles 
Adjunct or Affiliate Assistant Professors D'Andrea, Nuehring and Rowe-Rossmanith 
Instructors T. Hathcock and J. Stringfeliow 
Research Fellows Lindsay and Toivio-Kinnucan 
Research Associates Bermadez-Cruz, Birkner, Church-Bird, Gresham, Pai, Riddell and Shao 
Residents Lipscomb, E. Whitley and Wilkins 
PHYSIOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY 
Professors Wilson, Head, Branch, R. Kemppainen, Sartin and Vodyanoy 
Adjunct or Affiliate Professors Neil, Blalock, Cole, Dorner and Cummins 
Associate Professors B. Kemppainen, Myers, Paxton and Vaughn 
Assistant Professor Schwartz 
Resident Clark 
Senior Research Fellow Young 
RADIOLOGY 
Professor Bartels, Head 
Affilate Professor Marich 
Associate Professors Cartee and Brawner 
Assistant Prolessors Finn-Bodner, Hudson and Hathcock 
Affiliate Assistant Professor Rothchild 
Residents D. Baird, Jones and D. Beard 
SMALL ANIMAL SURGERY AND MEDICINE 
Professors Knecht, Head, Angarano, Baker, Braund, Dillon, Hankes, Henderson, Horne, 
Lothrop, Milton, Sorjonen, Swaim and D. Whitley 
Affiliate Protessors Flandry and Hughston 
Associate Professors G. Beard, MacDonald, McLaughlin, Simpson and Steiss 
Assistant Professors Brewer, Golden, Mansfield, Macintire and Montgomery 
Affiliate Assistant Professors Hunt, Savory and Terry 
Residents Coates, Fitch, Hamilton, Scheaffer, Weigand, Wilson and Yu 
Interns Denver, Eibert, Hnilica and Sullivan 
VETERINARY MEDICINE (VM) 


Following this section of Veterinary Medicine course о athe the remaining VM courses 
are listed under alphabetically arranged дерапте! 
300. а, Fall. Dynamics of professional responsibilities, duties and privileges of the veterinarian. 
313, PHYSIOLOGY 1 (5). LEC. 5. Fall, Cell physiology and neuroscience. 
314. PHYSIOLOGY II (5). LEC. 5. Winter. Cardiovascular and respiratory physiology. 
315. PHYSIOLOGY III (5). LEC. 4. LAB. 2.Spring. Kidney, liver and digestive systems. 
316. PHYSIOLOGY IV (5), LEC. 5. Winter. Endocrinology, reproduction and integrative physiology. 


319. 


Velerinary Medicine 


PHARMACOLOGY I (5). LEC, 4, LAB. 2. Fall. introductory pharmacology and CNS drugs. 


320-321-322. ANATOMY |, II, Il! (5-5-5). LAB. 10. Fall, Winter, Spring. Gross anatomy of domestic animals. 


326. 


327. 


328. 


405. 


406. 


407. 
. LABORATORY ANIMAL MEDICINE (3), LEC. 3. Pr., VM 405 and 406. Fall. Management, utilization and 


409. 


410. 


411. 
412. 


413. 
414. 


420. 


421. 


424. 


425. 
426, 


427. 


428. 


431. 


432. 


433. 


435. 


The gross structures of the dog. cat, ox, horse, hog and fowl. 

MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY I (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 4. Fall. Microscopic anatomy of the torm, structure and 
characteristics of the basic tissues of animals. 

MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY I! (4). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Pr., VM 326. Winter. Microscopic anatomy of the 
gastrointestinal, blood, cardiovascular. hemopoietic, Integumentary, respiratory and lymphoid systems. 
MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY 11 (4). LEC. 2, LAB. 4. Pr., VM 327, Spring, Microscopic anatomy of the 
urogenital, endocrine, auditory and visual systems as well as placentation. 


. VETERINARY MICROBIOLOGY | (4), LEC. 4. Fall. Veterinary immunology and principles of epidemiology. 
. PHARMACOLOGY II (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Winter. Cardiovascular, renal and gastrointestinal drugs. 

. PHARMACOLOGY III (2). LEC. 2. Spring. Pharmacology of antibacterial drugs. 

. VETERINARY TOXICOLOGY I (3). LEC, 3. Fall. Toxicology-chemicals, venoms. 


PATHOLOGY | (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., VM 322. 328. Fall. General concepts of pathology, introduction 
to disease processes affecting animals. laboratory work on gross and microscopic pathological changes. 
PATHOLOGY II (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., VM 405. Winter. Continuation of VM 405. 
PATHOLOGY Ili (5). LEG. 3, LAB. 4. Pr., VM 406. Spring. Continuation of VM 406. 


disease of the common laboratory mammals including rats, mice, guinea pigs. hamsters, rabbits and 
nonhuman primates. 

VETERINARY PARASITOLOGY | (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Fall. Introduction to parasitology including internal 
and external parasites of domestic animals. 

VETERINARY PARASITOLOGY Ii (4). LEC. 3. LAB. 2. Pr., VM 409. Winter. Continuation of VM 409. 
VETERINARY MICROBIOLOGY II (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., VM 331, Winter. Bacteriology and mycology. 
VETERINARY MICROBIOLOGY Ill (5). LEC. 4. LAB. 2. Рг., VM 331 and 411. Spring. Veterinary virol- 
ogy. Chlamydia is considered briefly: 

MICROBIOLOGY IV (4). LEC. 4. Fall. Applied immunology. preventive medicine and zoonoses. 

L.A. MEDICINE | (5), LEC. 5. Fall, Detailed etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention of the medical diseases affecting the various systems and organs of the equine, bovine, ovine 
and procine species. 

L.A, MEDICINE |1 (5), LEC. 5. Winter. Continuation of VM 414. Includes nutritional deficiency diseases. 
INTRODUCTION TO VETERINARY SURGERY (3). LEC, 3. Spring. Background of surgery; major sur- 
gical injuries- wounds, fluid loss and infection; preoperative and postoperative care; surgical techniques; 
anesthesia. 


‚ ЦА. SURGERY (3). LEC. 3. Winter. Special surgical diseases of the domestic farm animals including 


surgery of the alimentary canal, the chest and abdomen, the respiratory and cardiovascular systems, the 
eye and ear, the genito-urinary tract and the feet and limbs. 


‚ CLINICAL PATHOLOGY (5), LEC. 5. Pr., VM 407. Spring. Methods for the collection, preservation and 


examination of various body fluids including blood and urine, Interpretation of results is directed toward 
clinical diagnosis and prognosis. 

S.A. MEDICINE & SURGERY II (3), Fall. The diagnostics, medical and surgical treatment of small animals. 
S.A. MEDICINE & SURGERY III (5), Рг.. VM 424. Winter. Continuation of VM 424. 

CLINICAL PATHOLOGY LABORATORY (1). LAB. 2. Pr., VM 423. Winter. Practical diagnostic labora- 
tory experience in clinical pathology, microbiology and immunology. 

S.A. MEDICINE & SURGERY | (4), LEC. 4. Spring. The systemic diseases and clinical immunologic 
procedures in small domestic animals. 


L.A. PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS (2). LEC. 1, LAB, 2. Fall. Demonstration and application of principles and 
techniques of physical diagnosis of large animals. 


‚ S.A. PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS (1). LAB. 2. Spring. Demonstration and practice of handling, restraint, 


physical diagnosis and administration of therapeutic agents related to small animals. 


. VETERINARY JURISPRUDENCE AND ETHICS (2). Winter. Laws relating to the veterinary profession. 


Professional ethics for the veterinarian. 

VETERINARY RADIOLOGY (4). LEC. 4. Fall. Basic diagnostic radiology including organ system inter- 
pretations, techniques, ultrasound therapy and equipment. 

MICROBIOLOGY V (3). LEC. 3. Pr., VM 411. Winter. Principles of public health and methodology of food 
hygiene. 

AVIAN DISEASES (4). LEC. 4. Winter. Diagnosis, prevention and treatment of poultry diseases and the 
most common diseases of caged, zoo and wild birds. 


THERIOGENOLOGY (5). LEC. 5. Spring. Clinical application of the physiology of reproduction, causes 
and correction of dystocia, genital examinations and infertility of the male and female. 


436. 


437, 


Veterinary Medicine 


SPECIAL ANATOMY (1-5), (HOURS AND CREDIT TO BE ARRANGED.) Pr., VM 320. Elective course 
in which any phase of anatomy of domestic animals to the anticipated field on specilization may be 
Studied. 

VETERINARY TOXICOLOGY II (3). Summer. Identification and study of selected poisonous plants of 
the U.S. To include characteristic signs, lesions, methods of diagnosis and treatment. 


438-439. L.A. MEDICINE III, IV (2-5). Summer, Fall. Principal infectious diseases of large domestic animals. Epizooti- 


440-441-442-443. S.A. CLINICS |, II, Ill, IV (7-7-7-7). Conferences, laboratory exercises and practice in diag- 


nosis, control and therapy ol diseases of small animals. 


444-445-446-447. L.A. CLINICS AND LARGE ANIMAL SURGERY AND THERIOGENOLOGICAL EXER- 


448. 


449. 


453. 


454. 


455. 


456 


457 


458 


459. 


461. 


462. 


à 


è 


8 


467. 


475. 


476. 


477. 


478. 


479. 


CISES I, II, IIl, 1V.(7-7-7-5), LAB. (12-18-17-18). Conferences, lab exercises and practice in diagnosis, 
control and therapy of diseases and surgical procedures for large domestic animals, 

S.A. SURGERY PRACTICUM | (2). LAB. 4. Fall. Introductory and detailed consideration and perfor- 
mance of small animal surgery. 

S.A. SURGERY PRACTICUM II (2), LAB. 4. Pr., VM 428, 448. Winter. Detailed consideration and perfor- 
mance of small animal surgery continued. 

PRACTICE MANAGEMENT (2). LEC. 2. Winter. Fundamental principles of effective client, personnel. 
practice and business management for the veterinarian. S-U graded. 

PRECEPTORSHIP (0). NON-CREDIT REQUIRED COURSE. Spring. Completion of satisfactory 
preceptorship during the spring quarter is required for graduation. 

ETHOLOGY (1). LEC. 1. Winter. Animal behavior. 

APPLIED ANATOMY (1). LAB. 2, Pr., VM 322. Provides an in depth anatomical basis of practical appli- 
cation of local and regional anesthesia in the horse. Diagnostic and therapeutic anesthesia are included. 
APPLIED SURGICAL ANATOMY I (1). LAB. 2. Pr.. VM 320. Provides a detailed anatomical study of 
typical small animal orthopedic surgical approaches. 

APPLIED SURGICAL ANATOMY Ii (1). LAB. 2. Pr., VM 320. Provides a detailed anatomical basis for 
surgical treatment of soft tissue in small animals. Thoracic, abdominal, pelvic and head topography, 
EQUINE FOOT ANATOMY (2). LAB, 4. Pr.. VM 322. Provides a detailed microscopic and gross study of 
the equine foot. Students will be provided the opportunity to study the gross microscopic and radio- 
graphic structure. Related to the living, normal and diseased animal 


. EQUINE LIMB ANATOMY (2). LAB. 4. Pr., VM 322. Provides a delailed study of the equine fore and hind 


limb, emphasizing joints, synovial sacs, ligaments, tendons, bones, nerve and blood supply, Relates 
Structure to functional aspects, including both normal and abnormal. 

ULTRASONOGRAPHY (1). LAB. 2. Pr, VM 320. Principles and practice of veterinary diagnostic 
ultrasonography in evaluating normal and abnormal anatomy of domestic animals. All modes of 
ultrasonography are utilized. 

INTRODUCTORY NEUROANATOMY (2). LAB. 2. Pr., VM 320, Overview of the functional morphology 
of the central nervous system. Initial emphasis on the input-output segments of brain stem and spinal 
cord Subsequently, tong:tract relations of sensory and motor systems will be integrated with these input- 


output segments. 


‚ ADVANCED VETERINARY APPLICATIONS (4), Pr., VM 443, 447. Winter, Optional basic and clinical 


rotations. 


‚ ADVANCED CLINICAL OPHTHALMOLOGY (1). LEC. 1. Pr., VM 443 and 447. Winter. Diagnosis and 


therapy of ophthalmic diseases in animal species. S-U graded. 


‚ SMALL ANIMAL WOUND MANAGEMENT AND RECONSTRUCTIVE SURGERY (1). LEC. 1. Pr., VM 


443 and 447. Winter. Management of various wounds and the reconstructive/salvage surgical tech- 
niques for these wounds. S-U graded. 

ADVANCED SMALL ANIMAL ONCOLOGY (2). LEC. 2. Pr.. VM 443 and 447. Winter. Current diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic methods used in small animal oncology. S-U graded. 

VETERINARY EMERGENCY MEDICINE AND CRITICAL CARE (1), LEC, 1. Pr.. VM 443 and 447 
Winter. Problem-oriented approach to the diagnosis, therapeutic management and monetary consider- 
ations in the acute and or critical veterinary patient. S-U graded. 

LARGE ANIMAL OPERATIVE SURGERY, BASIC (1). LEC. 1. Pr., VM 443 and 447. Winter. Operative 
surgery in the large animal. 

LARGE ANIMAL OPERATIVE SURGERY, HOSPITAL (1). LEC. 1, Pr., VM 443 and 447. Winter. Large 


animal surgery that requires hospitalization. 
EQUINE LAMENESS (1). LEC. 1. Pf., VM 443 and 447. Winter. Diagnosis and management of equine 


lameness. 2 
PROBLEM-BASED DIAGNOSTICS IN FOOD ANIMALS (2). LEC. 2. Pr., VM 443 and 447. Winter. 


Review of problem-oriented diagnosis in food animals. 
VETERINARY ANESTHESIA AND INTENSIVE CARE (1). LEC. 1. Pr., VM 443 and 447. Winter. Topics 


in veterinary anesthesia and intensivé care. 
327 


485. 


485. 


Vocational and Adult Education 


LARGE ANIMAL RADIOLOGY (1). LEC. 1. Pr., VM 443 and 447, Winter. Radiology techniques and 
diagnosis in large animal disease with emphasis on equine lameness. 

VETERINARY CLINICAL ENDOCRINOLOGY (1). LEC. 1. Pr., VM 316 or equivalent and СО! Winter, 
even years. Current methods used in the diagnosis and treament o! endocrine disease of importance in 
veterinary species. Emphasis on current recommendations for diagnosis and therapy as well as the 
pathophysiology of each disorder. S-U graded. 


ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY (VAH) 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


520-521-522. ANATOMY I, Il, Ill (5-5-5). LEC. 2, LAB. 10. Pr., COI. Fall, Winter. Spring. Grass anatomy of 


526. 


527. 


528. 


570 


501 


502. 
503. 


513 


514. 
515. 
516. 
519. 


418. 


502. 


503. 


510. 


domestic animals. A comparative study of the gross structures of the dog, cat. horse, hog, fowl, labora- 
tory animals and zoo animals. 


MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY | (5). LEC. 2, LAB, 6. Pr., COI, Fall. Microscopic analomy of the form, 
Structure and characteristics of the basic tissues of animals. 

MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY II (5), LEC, 2, LAB. 6. Pr., COI. Winter. Microscopic anatomy ol the tissue 
composition ol organs and organ systems. 

MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY III (4). LEC, 2, LAB. 4. Pr., COI. Spring. Microscopic anatomy о! the repro» 
ductive organs. Formation and early development of the embryos of domestic animals. Fetal mem- 
branes and placentation are emphasized. 


HISTOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES (2-5). COI. Quarter by arrangement. Detailed techniques employed in 
the preparation of cytological and histological materials. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND PHARMACOLOGY (VPH) 
PHARMACOLOGY II (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Winter. Cardiovascular, renal and digestive drugs. 
PHARMACOLOGY |11 (2). LEC. 2, Spring. Pharmacology of antibacterial drugs. 


EXOTIC ANIMAL PHARMACOLOGY (2). LEC. 2. Pr.. VM 443 and 447. Winter. Drug use in pet birds, 
reptiles and zoo animals. 


PHYSIOLOGY ! (5). LEC. 5. Fall. Cell physiology and neuroscience 

PHYSIOLOGY II (5). LEC. 5. Winter. Respiratory and cardiovascular physiology. 
PHYSIOLOGY III (5). LEC. 4. LAB. 2.Spring. Physiology of kidney, liver and digestive systems. 
PHYSIOLOGY IV (5). LEC. 5. Winter. Endocrinology, reproduction and integrative physiology 
PHARMACOLOGY | (5). LEC. 4. LAB. 2. Fall. Drugs acting on the central nervous system. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-5). LAB. 1-5. Pr., acceptable courses in biochemistry and physiology, COI. 
Individualized research in modern biochemistry, physiology, pharmacology or toxicology from a cellular 
to a whole animal basis. Students participate in designing, conducting and reporting resulls of original 
research. 


PATHOBIOLOGY (VPB) 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GREAT PLAGUES (1). LEC. 1. Winter, An attempt to understand why 
plaques are propagated and what effect plagues have and have had on our society and on our culture 


. RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN MOLECULAR BIOLOGY (2-5). Any quarter by arrangement. Research 


problem in molecular biology under supervision of departmental faculty. 

ADVANCED TECHNIQUES IN POPULATION MEDICINE AND DISEASE OUTBREAK INVESTIGA- 
TION (2). LEC. 2. Pr., VM 443 and 447. Winter. Advanced methods for evaluating health and disease in 
populations with techniques for disease outbreak Investigation. 

WILDLIFE DISEASES (3). LEC. 3. Pr., VM 443 and 447. Fall. Basic information related to infectious and 
parasitic diseases of wildlife and their zoonotic and epidemiologic importance to wildlife management. 


. AQUATIC PATHOBIOLOGY (2). Pr.. VM 411 or MB 300. Spring. Special interactive television course 


sponsored by Gulf States Consortium for Aquatic Pathobiology. 

ADVANCED REPRODUCTIVE TECHNIQUES (3). LEC. 3. Pr, ADS 361 or VM 316 or equivalents. 
Winter. Techniques associated with embryo transfer, in vitro fertilization and intratallopian gamete trans- 
fer, Emphasis on applied and experimental use of techniques in cattle. 


Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 

Professors Drake, Head, Baker, J. Smith, Walters and Wilmoth 
Associate Professors Curtis, Hayes, Selman, G. Smith, Waddy, White and Wilson 
Assistant Professors Cook, Halverson, Hartzog. Kraska, Larkin, Patterson, 
Robinson, Street and Williams 


* The shorthand and typewriting sequence should be begun at the highest possible level be- 
cause credit may be gained through advanced placement. With previous training in either, the 
student may enter the second or third quarter course. If a grade of C or higher is earned, credit is 





Vocational and Adult Education 


given for the lower courses. Га C is not earned, advanced placement credit will not be granted. 
Consult with VBU staff tor placement. 

Program Designators — When appropriate, certain sections of the following common offerings 
are identified by programs within the departments by the use of letter designations as noted: (A) 
Agriculture, (B) Industrial Arts, (C) Industrial, (D) Marketing, (F) Adult, (G) Technical, (H) Busi- 
ness, (I) Home Economics and (T) Health Occupations. 


100. 


102. 


104. 
200. 


201 


210. 


211. 


216. 


246. 


302. 


305. 


312. 


352, 


354. 


401, 


405. 


KEYBOARDING FOR INFORMATION PROCESSING (2). LAB. 4. 5/0, Basic instruction on standard 
keyboards tor data entry into computers. 

ORIENTATION FOR TRANSFER STUDENTS (1). Helps transters rom other curricula and students 
pursuing the dual objectives program to understand teacher education and teaching as a profession 
ORIENTATION TO LABORATORY EXPERIENCES IN AREA OF SPECIALIZATION (1). 
TYPEWRITING !* (3). LAB. 5. Mastery of keyboard; techniques of machine operation; basic typewritten 
applications. For students with no previous training in typewriting. (Students with previous typewriting 
instruction not eligible for credit. Consult with VBU staff for placement.) 

TYPEWRITING |!" (3). LAB. 5. Pr., VED 200 or one year of high school typewriting. Emphasis on busi- 
ness letters, tabulation, reports. 

SHORTHAND I" (5). Pr., VED 200 or equivalent. Basic course in Gregg shorthand. Emphasis on recog- 
nition of principles; rapid reading of notes; dictation of new material. 

SHORTHAND II" (5). Pr., VED 210. Reinforcement of principles; speed building dictation; development 
of transcription skills. 

PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY (2). LEC. 1, LAB. 2. Laboratory oriented course in material and processes ol 
plastic products. 

INSTRUCTIONAL DRAWING (3). LAB. 6. Preparing for the shop laboratory, including making freehand 
and pictorial sketches and drawings, reading working drawings, blue prints, manutacturers guides and 
lettering, use of instruments, dimensioning, making models. floor plans, bills for materials, writing speci- 
fications and developing working plans. 

PRACTICUM IN WOODWORKING (3). LEC. 1. LAB. 4. Introduction to machines, tools used in working 
with wood and studies in design, construction, and finishing objects of wood. 

ADVANCED KEYBOARDING" (5). Pr., VED 201. Development of production competencies in office 
situations. Use of various office equipment. 

RECORDS MANAGEMENT (3). Basic procedures oí filing, records storage and control. Practice in 
record keeping. 

SHORTHAND/TRANSCRIPTION* (5). Pr., VED 211. Emphasis on theory development, communication 
skills, transcription techniques and proolreading. Transcription о! office-style dictation and production of 
business correspondence in mailable form. Individualized development of dictation speed, transcription 
speed and correspondence production rates. 


. VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION. (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Principles of vocational education and 


their application in developing and operating preparatory and in-service programs. 

MEDICAL TERMINOLOGY FOR HEALTH RELATED OCCUPATIONS (5). Equips student with essen- 
tial medical terminology for effective communications among the various members of the health team. 
CAREERS IN HEALTH RELATED OCCUPATIONS (5). Identification of role and function in health re- 
lated occupations including the range of occupations that require minimum training as well as those that 
require university-level education. 


. HEALTH DELIVERY SYSTEMS (5). Contemporary and emerging patterns in delivering health services. 
400. 


INTRODUCTION TO POWER MECHANICS (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 4. Design and operational theories re- 
lated to power machines. Internal combustion engines; power trains; hydraulic and cooling systems. 
PRACTICUM IN SMALL GASOLINE ENGINES (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 4. Application of skills and abilities 
needed in teaching the maintenance and repair of small air cooled engines. Theories of compression. 
carburetion and ignition; laboratory exercises in repair and maintenance. 


. AUTOMOTIVE CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 4. Theories of design, principles of 


operation and maintenance and repair of ignition system, fuel systems, power systems and chassis 


PRACTICUM IN GENERAL METALS (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 4. Application of skills and abilities needed in the 


hi tal processes to vocational education program in the secondary school. Metal 
RET tools; heat treating; ornamental iron work, cold metal; sheet metal; machining metals; 
and arc and gas welding. 


izati ; methods and materials 
THE SCHOOL SHOP (3). Organization and management of the school shop; ; 
integrated with the study of jobs and problems basic to the teaching of skills in vocational education. 
PRACTICUM IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 4. Application of 
skills and abilities needed in teaching the erections of buildings and other related structures, 


407. 


8 


$ 


410. 


411. 


412. 


414 


415. 


420. 


425 
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Ё 


446. 


450. 


457. 


462. 


466. 


469. 
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PRACTICUM IN ELECTRICITY (3). LEC. 1, LAB, 4. Application of skills and abililies needed in the 
teaching of fundamental principles of electricity. Planning and developing projects involving an undat- 
standing of electrical principles as applied to materials selection, circuits, motors and devices; and main- 
tenance and servicing of electrical equipment and appliances. 


. PRACTICUM IN GENERAL SHOP (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Application of skills and abilities needed in 


teaching general shop skills to students and clients in school laboratories and rehabilitation centers. 


, TEACHING ELECTRONICS IN AREA OF SPECIALIZATION (3). LEC, 1, LAB. 4. Pr., consent of depart- 


ment head. Theories and practices used in school electronic laboratories; projects designed and con- 
structed. 

PROGRAMS IN HOME ECONOMICS FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL (4). LEC, 3, LAB. 2. Pr., admission 
to teacher education and FED 350 or equivalent. Principles ot and experiences in designing middie 
school home economics programs; evaluation of instruction and programs. 

TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION (5). LEC. 4., LAB. 2. Pr., admission to Teacher Educa- 
tion and FED 350 or equivalent. Methods and techniques of instruction using appropriate instructional 
materials; planning and evaluation of instruction for home economics. 

PROGRAMS IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION (4). LEC. 3, LAB. 2. Pr., admission to Teacher 
Education and FED 350 or equivalent. Principles of and experience in designing programs for home 
economics; evaluation of instruction and programs. 

PROGRAM IN AREA OF SPECIALIZATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., admission to Teacher Education. 
Program planning principles involved in designing program activities for specific areas of specialization. 
TEACHING IN AREA OF SPECIALIZATION (3-5). LEC. 2-5, LAB. 2-4. Pr., admission to Teacher Educa- 
tion. Understanding of curriculum content: methods and techniques of instruction using appropriate in- 
structional materials; planning and evaluation of instruction for specific area o! specialization. 
INTRODUCTION TO INFORMATION PROCESSING (5). Pr., VED 302. Introduction to office technol- 
ogy and communication skills with emphasis on word processing concepts and systems. 


‚ OFFICE INTERNSHIP (10). LAB. 20. Pr., VED 440, and senior standing. Supervised work experience. 


PROFESSIONAL INTERNSHIP (15). Pr.. senior standing. admission to Teacher Education. Provides 
supervised, on-the-job experiences in à school, college or other appropriate setting. Evaluation and 
analysis of the intern experience. 


. INFORMATION PROCESSING SYSTEMS (5). Pr., VED 420. Information processing applications to 


include electronic spreadsheets, database management, word processing and graphics. 


. ELECTRONIC OFFICE PROCEDURES (5). Pr., VED 430. Overview of the electronic office, with pro- 


cessing procedures, administrative support and management functions, career development and simu- 
lations. 


. PRACTICUM IN METALWORKING PROCESSES (3). LEC. 1, LAB, 4. The properties of metals and 


application of metalworking processes including machine tool, foundry, sheet-metal, and standard fabri- 
cation techniques 


. PRACTICUM IN ENVIRONMENTAL SYSTEMS (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 4. Applications of theory with empha- 


sis on design, installation and maintenance of environmental systems In residential and light commercial 
Structures. 

DIRECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY (1-10). The student's learning efforts are guided toward desired 
objectives. Includes evaluation by professor and student of work accomplished at regular intervals. 
SPECIAL TOPICS (1-5). Seniors and professors pursue selected concepts and theoretical formulations. 
PRACTICUM IN GRAPHIC ARTS INSTRUCTION (3). AB. B. Pr., junior standing. To prepare pre-service 
and in- service vocational teachers to teach graphic arts skills in printing and duplicating techniques, 
advertising, display and other modes of graphic communication. 

DIRECTED WORK EXPERIENCE IN AREA OF SPECIALIZATION (5). LAB. 10. Pr., VED 414. In-ser- 
vice, supervised work experience. Individually designed for part-time and/or summer experience. 
TEACHING OUT-OF-SCHOOL GROUPS (3). Pr., VED 414. Conducting surveys, occupational analy: 
sis, using advisory committees, organizing, conducting and supervising various types of adult education. 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS IN ADULT EDUCATION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr., junior standing, VED 513 
or COI. 


475-476-477-478-479-480, TRADE AND TECHNICAL EXPERIENCE (5-5-5-5-5-5). An experience com: 


495. 


pleted by supervised employment or by examination оп basis of journeyman level work experience at the 
maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year of such experience. In those occupations where there is 


no organized apprenticeship experience beyond the level of learner will correspond to starting the cur: 
riculum, elective coursework may be substituted for these credits. 

PRACTICUM (1-15). Provides experiences relating theory and practice, usually carried on simulta- 
neously. 





508. 


510. 


513. 


524. 


550 


552. 


554, 


556. 


574 


591. 


Zoology and Wildlife Science 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
TEACHING MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY (5). LEC, 3, LAB. 4. Pr., junior standing. Objectives and 
methods; equipment and management of vocational education shops; organization of projects; récent 
deveopment in specialized areas of mechanics; in-service teaching problems. Students plan for demon- 
stration of methods for teaching mechanical skills. 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION (3). LEC. 2, LAB. 2. Pr., junior standing. Occupational structure, job 
qualifications and requirements , sources of occupational information, current trends, industrial and oc- 
cupational surveys. Preparation, evaluation and dissemination of occupational information. 
NATURE OF ADULT EDUCATION (5). Pr. junior standing. History and principles of adult education 
applied to the development and im plementation of programs in remedial, occupational, continuing and 
lite-long learning. 


- TEACHING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION TO STUDENT WITH SPECIAL EDUCATION NEEDS (5). Pr., 


junior standing successtul completion of program planning and methods courses. Program de 
resources for teaching vocational skills to students who are economically and educationally disadvan- 
taged or handicapped. 

ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT (5). Pr., junior standing. COI. Management of information in many 
forms, systems design, data collection and processing methods, communications and record manage- 
ment, office physical facilities, other performance standards and control and motivation of personnel. 
DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (4). Pr.. junior standing. Historical perspective of the 
development of vocational education with an overview of its nature and purpose relative to the techno- 
logical society. 

CAREER EDUCATION (4). Pr., junior standing. Introduction of career education as a system concept 
enoompassing the entire educational experience in K-14. Emphasis will be given to the interrelated 
nalure of the role of Ihe administrator, the counselor and the classroom teacher in career education. 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY (4). LEC. 2; LAB. 4. Pr., VED 
414 or415 or graduate standing. Preparation of teachers to implement exploratory programs of a hands- 
on nature permitting students to gain insight into careers in the construction industry, 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY (4). LEC. 2. LAB. 4. Pr., VED 
41402415 or graduate standing. Preparation of teachers to implement exploratory programs of a hands- 
on nature ihat permits students to gain insight into careers in the manufacturing industry. 

LEARNING RESOURCES IN AREA OF SPECIALIZATION (5). Pr., junior standing. (A) Agricultural Edu- 
cation: (B) Industrial Arts Education; (C) Trade and Industrial Education; (D) Marketing Education; (F) 
Adult Education; (б) Technical Education; (H) Business; (I) Home Economics; and (T) Health. 


. COORDINATION AND SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN AREAS OF 


SPECIALIZATION (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 2. Pr.. junior standing. Appropriate relationship between school and 
on-the- job programs, including records of coordination, student placement, improving employable skills 
and habits, recruitment and selection of work experience applicants, work expenence rotation, public 
information and other similar activities. 

ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION (5). Pr., junior 
standing. Trade and occupational analysis, principles and procedures of identifying and selecting the 
skills and knowledge needed in the preparation of courses of instruction, Principles and procedures of 
individualizing instruction. 

PROBLEMS IN TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED ADULT (3-5). Pr., junior standing. Problems of the 
disadvantaged adult with emphasis on the unique sociological, psychological and physiological factors 
that influence learning and participation in remedial learning activities. 


Zoology and Wildlife Science (ZY) 
Professors Pritchett, Head, Bradley, Causey, Dobie, Dusi, G. Folkerts, Henry, 
Holler, Mirarchi and Wit 
Adjunct Professors Crozier and Dorgan 
Alumni Associate Professors Sundermann and M.W. Wooten 
Associate Professors Best, Guyer, Hepp. Kempf, Lisano, Lishak, Speake, 
Stribling and M.C. Wooten 
Adjunct Associate Professors Current, Frandsen, Heck and Williams 


Assistant Professors Armstrong, Dobson, Feminella, D. Folkerts, Hill, Mendonca and Moss 


Adjunct Assistant Professor Simons 
Instructors Hays and Hauge 


Bl 101, 102 and 103 are prerequisite for many courses in this department. For a description of 
these and other general biology courses, see the section for Biology. 


201 


. The invertebrates, verte- 
MARINE BIOLOGY (6). LEC. 4, LAB. 4. Pr., ВІ 101, 102 and 103. Summer , verte 
brates and marine Hen as communities with emphasis on local examples. Taught only at Dauphin 
Island Sea Laboratory. Credit may not be earned in both ZY 201 and 436. 
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205. 


241 


251, 


307. 


310. 


Zoology and Wildlite Science 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION (3). LEC. 3. Fall. The history of wildlife conservation in North America and 
a presentation of current wildlife conservation problems and practices 

INTRODUCTION TO MARINE ZOOLOGY (6). LEC. 3, LAB. 9. Pr., BI 101, 102 and 103. Summer. A 
general introduction to the marine environment with emphasis on the local fauna. Taught only at the Gulf 
Coast Research Laboratory. Credit may not be earned in this course and ZY 210 or 307. 


. HUMAN ANATOMY (5). LEC, 4, LAB. 3. Pr., BI 101 or BI 105. The structure of the human body com- 


bined with a comprehensive study and dissection of a large mammal, Structural similarities and dissimi- 
larities will be emphasized in the laboratory. А common laboratory section will meet one day at the 
lecture hour and the two-hour dissection laboratories will meet in small groups by sections. 
PHYSIOLOGY (5), LEC. 4, LAB, 3. Pr., ВІ 103 or ZY 250. Prior credit for ZY 316, 524 or 560 precludes 
credit tor this course. Function of mammalian systems with emphasis on man. Laboratory exercises will 
provide students with an opportunity to validate functions on laboratory animals. 


. GENETICS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., BI 101 and college algebra or equivalent. Fall, Winter, Spring. Basic 


genetic principles, theoretical basis for genetic systems and modem areas of research. Laboratory em- 
phasizes biometrical analysis of experiments using plants and animals. A common laboratory-recitalion 
session will meet on the "fifth day" at the lecture hour and a two-hour data collecting lab will meet in small 
groups by sections. 


. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY (5). LEC, 3. LAB. 6. Pr., ВІ 103. Winter, Summer. Comparisons of the 


systems of the vertebrates. 


. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY 15). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr.. BI 103. Fall. Spring. Fertilization, cleavage, 


Morphogenesis, and organogenesis of the frog, chick, pig and human from a descriptive and analytical 
viewpoint. 


. PRINCIPLES OF EVOLUTION AND SYSTEMATICS (5). СЕС. 5. Pr., ВІ 102 or 103. Fall, Winter, Sum- 


mer. The major processes, methods and philosophic basis for present day concepts of evolution and 
systematics. 


. PRINCIPLES OF ECOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., 10 hrs. biology or CO}. Fall, Spring, Summer. The 


physical and biotic factors of the environment and the interactions of these with plants and animals. The 
organization and functions of communities and populations. 

INTRODUCTION TO OCEANOGRAPHY (6). LEC. 4, LAB. 4. Pr.. college algebra, general chemistry 
and general physics. Summer. The physics, chemistry, biology and geology of the oceans. Taught only 


‚ at the Dauphin island Sea Laboratory. Credit may not be earned in both ZY 307 and 435. 


CELL BIOLOGY (4). LEC. 4. Pr., 10 hours of general biology and CH 207, Fall, Winter. Morphology and 
physiology of cell membranes , cytoplasm and the formed elements of the cytoplasm and nucleus. Cell 
division, molecular transport, cellular homeostasis and biochemical pathways of energy production. 


310L.CELL BIOLOGY LABORATORY (2). LAB. 4. Pr., ZY 310 or concurrently. Fall, Winter. Laboratory exer- 


316. 


328. 


cises in cell biology. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., ВІ 103. Fall, Winter. Prior credit lor ZY 
251, 524 or 560 preciudes credit for this course. Function of mammalian systems with emphasis on 
domestic mammals. Degree credit may not be earned in both ZY 316 and 251 or 524. 

PRINCIPLES OF WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT (4). LEC. 4. Pr., a course in ecology. Fall. Fundamentals of 
wildlife management theory, application and administration. 


328L. WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT LABORATORY (1). LAB. 3, Pr., ZY 328 or concurrently. Fall. Laboratory 


401. 
402, 


411. 


425, 


433. 


experiences in wildlife management. 

INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 4. Pr., ВІ 103. Winter, Biology of invertebrates, 
NATURAL HISTORY OF VERTEBRATES (5). LEC. 4, LAB, 4, Pr., BI 103. Natural history of fishes, 
amphibians, reptiles. birds and mammals. Laboratory experience will be field technique oriented. 
GENERAL PARASITOLOGY (5). LEC, 4, LAB, 3, Pr., BI 103 or ZY 250 and 251. Winter. Origin, adapta- 
tions, physiology and ecology of parasites. Indentification and life histories of representative parasitic 
protozoa, helminths and arthropods with emphasis on host-parasite relationships. 

FOREST WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT (3). LEC. 3. Pr., FY 523 or COI. Winter. Wildlife management as 
applied to forest properties. Restricted to students in forestry. 

SEMINAR IN FISH AND WILDLIFE LAW ENFORCEMENT (1). Pr.: junior standing. Spring, odd years. A 
weekly seminar course to interface students with professional personnel in the field of fish and wildlite 
law enforcement. Restricted to students in fisheries , lorestry and wildlife management. 


. GENERAL OCEANOGRAPHY (3). LEC, 3. Pr., acceptable physics, chemistry, and mathematics back- 


ground. Winter, odd years. Physical, chemical and geological characteristics of the oceans. especially as 
they relate to present understanding of marine ecology and the biological productivity of marine waters. 


. MARINE BIOLOGY (3). LEC. 3. Pr., ZY 306, 401 or equivalents. Winter, even years. Marine organisms 


and their adaptations to the environment and other organisms with emphasis on the ecology o! marine 
communities. 
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528. 


Zoology and Wildlife Science 


CLINICAL PHYSIOLOGY | (3). LEC. 3. Pr., ZY 250, 251, or equivalents. Coreq., NUR 301. Fall. Consid- 
eralion of the musculature, the nervous system and the cardiovascular system. Emphasis will be on 
normal physiological function. Pathological conditions as alterations of normal function will be discussed. 
Pharmacological treatment of pathological states will be emphasized. 

CLINICAL PHYSIOLOGY II (3). LEC. 3. Pr.. ZY 440. Winter. Consideration of temperature regulation, 
kidney function, the liver, respiration, endocrinology and digestion. Emphasis will be on normal physi- 
ological function. Pathological conditions as alterations of normal function will be discussed. Pharmaco- 
logical treatment of pathological states will be included. 

PATHOPHYSIOLOGY (4). Pr., enrolled in EARN program. Discussion of the normal and altered physi- 
ological states of the major organ systems of the body. 

HONORS THESIS (3-6). Pr., senior standing in the honors program. May be repeated once tora maxi- 
mum of six hours credit. 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INTERNSHIP (5 HRS. PER QUARTER, 15 HAS. MAXIMUM.) СЭ! 350 
graded. Provides the student with practical job experience under joint supervision 9! the internship adv- 
sor and appropriate state, federal or private agency. Training will prepare student 10r; potential career 
employment. 

UNDERGRADUATE SEMINAR (1). Pr., junior standing. A. Zoology; B: Wildlife Science; C. Marine Biol- 
ogy; D. Molecular Biology. Oral presentation and discussion of research in thejarea_ot specialization 
May be repeated for credit up to to the limit permitted in respective curriculumimodel. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS (1-5). A. Zoology; В. Wildlife Management. C. Marine’ Biology. A’student can 
register for a total o! not more than five hours credit. 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


DEVELOPMENTAL BIOLOGY (4). LEC. 4. Pr, ZY 302, 310, 300 or equivalent courses. Fail, even 
years. Consideration of induction, constancy of the genome, pathfinding by migrating cells and cell pro- 
cesses and morphogenetic movements. 


. HISTOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 4. Pr., BI 103. Winter. Morphology and classification of tissues; arrange- 


men of tissues in organs and systems of vertebrate animals. 

STUDIES IN FIELD BIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY (8). Pr., major or minor in a biological field. COI. Offered 
in intervals between quarters. Students should register for the course during the quarter immediately 
before. Intensive field studies of an area outside Alabama. A travel fee, in addition to tuition will be 
charged. 

PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION GENETICS (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., ZY 300. Spring, even years. Ori- 
gin, maintenance and expression of genetic variability in natural populations. Designed especially for 
students planning to work with populations of organisms, whether with aspects of management, breed- 
ing or control. 

MON-MENDELIAN GENETICS (3). Pr.. ZY 300. Fall, Current status of behavioral, cytogenetic, cytoplas- 
mic, developmental and i genetics. 

MOLECULAR GENETICS (3). Pr., ZY 300. Fall, even years. Current status of molecular genetics; 
nucleic acids, regulation, mutagenesis and immunology will be considered. 

HUMAN GENETICS (5). LEC. 5. Pr., ZY 300, CH 208. Spring, odd years. ЕНесіѕ of normal and abnor- 


та! chromosome complements, the biological interaction of genes, and the effects of mutation and 


changes in gene frequency on human populations; problems in small sample analysis, biochemical 
screening о! human "carriers," and the prospects for genetic engineering. | 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., 10 hrs, advanced zoology and organic chemistry. Win- 
ter, Summer. General physiological principles common to animals of various vertebrate taxa illustrated 
with examples that are most demonstrative. An effort is made to include unique physiological adapta- 
lions. 

WILDLIFE PHILOSOPHY AND POLICY (3). LEC. 3. Pr., a course in natural resource management. Fall. 
Examination of attitudes, philosophies and policies that govern management of the wildlife resource. 
Modern methods used in dealing with the public to implement wildlife policies. Intended lor students 
interested in employment with public or private agencies dealing wih natal esol. 
WILDLIFE BIOLOGY (5). LEC. 5. Pr., ZY 328 or concurrent. Winter, Ecology management of se- 
Iectad РЕ ВО ОЗ ofthe U.S. Emphasis оп natural history, census methods and management strat- 


egies. 


528L. WILDLIFE BIOLOGY LABORATORY (2). LAB. б. Pr., ZY 528 or concurrent. Winter. Practical laboratory 


529. 


531. 


exercises to acquaint the student with modern methodology and techniques in studying wid bird and 


mammal populations. 
WILDLIFE DAMAGE CONTROL (3). LEC. 3. Pr., 10 hours of wildlite ecology and management. Winter, 


employment with public or private agencies dealing with | 
WILOLIFE HABITAT ANALYSIS (3). LEC. 1, LAB. 6. Pr., ZY 528, BY 506. Spring. Practical exercises in 
aerial photograph interpretation and cover type mapping. 


vegetation analysis, utilization studies, 
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Zoology and Wildlife Science 


. PROTOZOOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., ZY 310 and 511 or equivalents. Winter, allemate years 


Free-living and parasitic protozoa important to agriculture, wildlife and humans. Morphology, cell biology, 
reproduction. ecology and life histories will be emphasized. 

COMMUNITY ECOLOGY OF MARINE ECOSYSTEMS (3). LEG. 3. Pr., ZY 435 or COI. Spring, odd 
years. The ecology of coastal and oceanic ecosystems. The dynamics and regulation сі population 
distribution and abundance within terrestrial, intertidal, and subtidal communites. 


. GENERAL ICHTHYOLOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., BI 103. Fall, Survey of functional morphology, 


classification and distribution of fishes. Introduction to launistic literature of North America and the world. 
identification of fishes trom the Gulf of Mexico and North American fresh waters. 


| WETLAND BIOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 4. Рг, ZY 306 or equivalent and COI. Spring, even years. 


Ecology and biota of freshwater and estuarine wetland habitats with emphasis on North American wet» 
lands. Discussion of practical and theoretical issues related to the conservation. management and main- 
tenance of freshwater and estuarine wetlands. One weekend field trip and one longer field trip required. 
A research paper is required. 

MARINE FISHERIES MANAGEMENT (6). LEC. 3, LAB. 8. Pr.. 18 hours of biology. including BI 103. 
Summer. Fisheries management philosophy, objectives, problems and principles involved in manaae- 
ment decisions. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Laboratory, Ocean Springs, MS. 


. MARINE VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY AND ICHTHYOLOGY (9). LEC. 5, LAB. 12. Pr., 18 hours of biol- 


ogy, including BI 103. The marine chordata, including lower groups and the mammals and birds, with 
most emphasis on the fishes. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs. MS. 


‚ MARINE INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY (9). LEC. 5, LAB. 12. Pr., 18 hours biology, including В! 103 and 


ZY 501. Summer. The marine invertebrates, especially those of the Mississippi Sound region. Emphasis 
on the structure, classification, phylogenetic relationships and functional processes. Offered only at the 
Gull Coast Laboratory, Ocean Springs, MS. 


. MARINE ECOLOGY (7.5), LEC. 3. LAB. 6. Pr. BI 102, ZY 501 and acceptable chemistry. Summer. The 


relationship ot marine organisms to their environment and the effects of the environment on the abun: 
dance and distribution of marine organisms. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Laboratory, Ocean Springs, MS. 


. ZOOGEOGRAPHY OF THE VERTEBRATES (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr.. ZY 521, or COI, Spring, odd 


years. Principles of geographic distribution of vertebrate animals. 

MARINE INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY (6). LEC. 4, LAB. 4. Pr., Ві 103 plus 10 hours of zoology at the 
200-level or above. Summer. The natural history, systematics and morphology of marine invertebrates 
trom а variety of habitats in the Gulf of Mexico, oriented toward a field and laboratory approach, Partici- 
pation in extended field trips is part of the course. Taught only at the Dauphin Island Sea Lab. 


. MARINE VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY (6). LEC. 4, LAB. 4. Pr., ВІ 101, 103 and COI. Summer. The sys- 


tematics, zoogeography and ecology of marine fishes, reptiles, and mammals. Taught only at the Dau- 
phin Island Sea Laboratory. May not be substituted tor ZY 521 and/or 522. 


. COASTAL ORNITHOLOGY (6). LEC. 3, LAB. 9. Pr., ZY 522. Summer. Coastal and pelagic birds with 


emphasis on ecology, taxonomy and distribution. Taught only at the Dauphin Island Sea Laboratory. 
May not be substituted lor ZY 605. 


. MARINE ECOLOGY (6). LEC. 3, LAB. 9. Pr., ZY 306, college physics and chemistry and COI. Summer. 


Bioenergetics, community structure, population dynamics, predation, competition and speciation in ma- 
rine eco-systems. Taught only at the Dauphin island Sea Lab. 


. BEHAVIOR AND NEUROBIOLOGY OF MARINE ANIMALS (6). LEC. 5, LAB. 10. Pr., 20 hours of zool- 


ogy, psychology and COI. Survey of the behavior, neuroanatomy and neurophysiology of selected ma- 
rine invertebrates and vertebrates. Taught only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory. 

MARINE BIOLOGY FOR TEACHERS (9). LEC. 12, LAB. 18. Pr., В! 101, 102, 103, COI, Summer. 
Introduction to the marine environment and marine organisms, their behavior and ecology, for teachers. 
Taught at the Dauphin Island Sea Lab. This is a five-week course 


. MAMMALIAN PHYSIOLOGY | (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., СН 208, ZY 250 or equivalent and ZY 310 or 


biochemistry. Fall, Spring. Cellular bioelectric phenomena, muscle contractility, neurophysiology and 
cardiovascular physiology. Lab will utilize modern methodology for the observation of physiological fact. 
MAMMALIAN PHYSIOLOGY li (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., ZY 560 or equivalent. Winter, Summer. A con- 
tinuation of ZY 560 with emphasis on respiratory, renal, digestive, metabolic and endocrine physiology. 


. ETHOLOGY (5). LEC. 4, LAB. 3. Pr., ZY 306, 522, 524 or COI. Spring. Animal behaviors, analysis ol 


their adaptive values, development and evolution. 

HERPETOLOGY (5). LEC 3, LAB. 6. Pr., 15 hours of biology beyond the freshman level. Spring, Sum: 
mer. Systematics, ecology and behavior of amphibians and reptiles. 

ORNITHOLOGY (5), LEC. 3, LAB. 6, Pr., 15 hours of biology beyond the freshman level, Spring, Sys- 
tematics, ecology and behavior of birds, 

MAMMALOGY (5). LEC. 3, LAB. 6. Pr., 15 hours of biology beyond the freshman level. Winter. System- 
atics, behavior and ecology of mammals. 


. SPECIAL TOPICS IN MARINE BIOLOGY (1-5) Pr., COI. Comprehensively directed studies relating to 


marine biology. Taught at the Dauphin Island Sea Lab. 





Faculty and Staff 


(The parenthetical designation after a faculty member's title indicates Ihe department. Tne lirst 
date after the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in the institution; the second, 
the year of appointment of present rank.) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 

MUSE, WILLIAM V., President & Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1992. B.S., Northwestern State; M.B.A., Ph.D., 
Arkansas 

PARKS, PAUL F., Provost & Vice President for Academic Affairs & Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1965, 1993. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Texas A&M 

Associate Provost and Vice President for Research to be named. 

THOMPSON, ANN E., Associate Provost and Vice President for University Outreach, 1984, 1986. B.S., Auburn; M,A., 
Maryland; Ed.D., Oklahoma State 

BARNES, PAT H., Vice President for Student Affairs, 1985. B.A., Texas Woman's; M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn 

Vice President for Alumni and Development to be named. 

FERGUSON, JIMMY DAN, Vice President for Administrative Services, 1993. B.S., M.B.A., Ph.D., Texas ASM 

LARGE, DONALD L., Vice President (ог Business & Finance, 1986, 1991. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

SAIGO, ROY H., Chancellor of Aubum University at Montgomery, 1994. B.A., California-Davis; Ph.D., Oregon State 

ARMSTRONG-WRIGHT, DEBRA A., Executive Director, Affirmative Action/Equal Employment Office, 1990. B.A., M.Ed.. 
Auburn; J.D., Alabama 

BROWN, JAMES C., Assistant to the President for Minority Advancement, 1993. B.S., M.Ed., Mississippi State; Ed.D.. 
Mississippi 

DYE. PATRICK F.. Special Assistant to the President, 1981, 1992, B.S.. Georgia 

HOUSEL, DAVID E., Director of Intercollegiate Athletics, 1970, 1994. B.A., Auburn 

LEISCHUCRK, EMILY R., Assistant to the President for Special Projects, 1974, 1983. B.S., Alabama; M.Ed., Aubum 

LEISCHUCK, GERALD S., Executive Assistant to the President & Secretary to the Board o! Trustees, 1962, 1992. A.B 
M.A., North Colorado; Ed.D., Auburn 

LOWTHER, G. SAM, Executive Director, Planning & Analysis, 1978, 1993. B.S., M.B.A., Auburn 

MITCHELL, ALFRED H., Executive Director, Governmental Affairs, B.A., Aubum 

PEPINSKY, PETER R., Executive Director, University Relations, B.A., Auburn 

SAMFORD, THOMAS D., IIl, General Counsel, 1988. A.B., Princeton; J.D., Alabama 


ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
MARION, JAMES E., Dean of Agriculture, 1988. B.S., Berea; M.S., Kentucky; Ph.D., Georgia 
REGAN, J. THOMAS, Dean of Architecture, 1994. B.Arch., Auburn; Graduate Diploma, London 
ALDERMAN, CHARLES W., Dean o! Business, 1977, 1993. B.S., M.B.A., Auburn; D.B.A., Tennessee 
KUNKEL, RICHARD C., Dean of Education, 1990. B.S.Ed., N.E. Missouri State; M.Ed., Missouri: Ph.D., St. Louis 
WALKER, WILLIAM F., Dean of Engineering, 1988. B.S., M.S., Texas; Ph.D., Oklahoma State 
THOMPSON, EMMETT, Dean & Professor of Forestry, 1977, 1985. B.S., Oklahoma State; M.S., North Carolina State; 
Ph.D., Oregon State 
HENTON, JUNE M., Dean of Human Sciences & Professor (Family & Child Developmen!), 1985. B.S., Oklahoma State; 
M.S., Nebraska; Ph.D., Minnesota 
BOND, GORDON, Dean of Liberal Arts, 1967, 1992. B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Florida State 
KITCHENS, EDETH K., Dean of Nursing, 1989. B.S.N., Alabama-Huntsville; M.S.N., Alabama-Birmingham; Ph.D., Alabama 
Dean of Pharmacy to be named. 
SCHNELLER, STEWART W., Dean of Sciences & Mathematics, 1994. B.S., M.S., Louisville; Ph.D., Indiana U. 
VAUGHAN, JOHN T., Dean of Veterinary Medicine, 1974, 1977. D.V.M., M.S., Aubum 
DOORENBOS, NORMAN J., Dean & Professor, Graduate School, 1986. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Michigan 
FROBISH, LOWELL T., Executive Director, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1986. B.S., Illinois; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State 
HIGHFILL, WILLIAM C., University Librarian, 1973, 1992. A.B., Oklahoma Baptist; M.S., Kansas State; Ph.D., illinois 
KOZLOWSKI, YVONNE L.. General Faculty Chairman А Librarian Ill & Head, Library, 1976, 1994. BA, MA. MLS., 


Washington 


FACULTY AND STAFF 

ABBETT, VANCE N., Instructor (Political Science), 1986. 1987. B.S.: Troy State; J.D., Jones Law 

ABELL, ELLEN, Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1993. B.A., Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., Washington State 

ABERNETHY, AVERY M., Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1988. B.S., B.A., North Carolina; Ph.D., 
South Carolina j 

ACOSTA, VERONICA M., Assistant Professor (Health & Human Performance), 1991. B.S., St. Louis; M.S., Ph.D., Wis- 
consin 

ADAMS, JAMES F., Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1985, 1992. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Kansas State 

ADAMS, JAMES W.. Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1969. B.B.A., M.B.A., D.B.A., Georgia State 

ADAMS, JOE, Visiting Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1992. B.A., Texas A&M: Ph.D.. Vanderbilt 

ADAMS, MURRAY C., Associate Professor (Sociology), 1969, 1989. B.A., M-A., Mississippi; Ph.D., Kentucky 

ADANUR, SABIT Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1992. B.S., Istanbul Tech; M.S., Ph.D., North Carolina 
State 

ADERHOLT, PH M., Specialist (Chemical Engineering), 1983. 

ADEPHOLUY. HOORT W., MT ‚ (Building Science), 1980, 1992. zm M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Georgia Tech 

ADKINS, BENNIE G., instructor, Facilities, 1990. B-S., M.S., M.S., Troy 

ADRIAN, UM ri Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1974, 1984. B.A.A., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., 
Tennessee 

ALBEE, RICHARD D., Art Coordinator, мр тетү 1986. B.F.A., Auburn 

ALBERT, б Facilities, 1984, 1989. 

ALBERTSON-ZENOR, PATRICIA, Mot. Scientist, Ext. Alfairs/ATAC, 1988, 1990. A.S., Penn State; B.S., Juniata; M.B.A., 
Indiana- Pennsylvania 


Faculty and Statt 


ALBRECHT.PILIOUNI, EFROSSINI, Instructor (English), 1992. B.A, Athens; M.A., Auburn; Ph.D.. Auburn 

ALBRECHT, ULRICH F., Associate Protessor (Mathematics), 1984, 1987. B.S., M.S.. Essen; Ph.D., New Mexico State; 
Ph.D., Duisburg 

ALDERMAN, CHARLES W., Dean (Adm.-Business), 1977, 1993. B.S., M.B.A., Auburn; D.B.A., Tennessee 

ALDRIDGE, CLARK, Director, Student Financial Aid, 1990. B.S., M.Ed., Northwest State 

ALDRIDGE, M. DAYNE, Associate Dean, Director & Professor, Walter Ctr. for Technology Mgmt., 1984, 1988. B.S.. W. 
Virginia; M.E.E.. D.Sc., Virginia 

ALEKNA, RICHARD A., Director, Distance Learning & Outreach Téchnology, 1991, 1993. В.А., M.A., Indiana Stato 

ALEXANDER, DAVID E., Associate Prolessor (Music), 1972, 1984. B.M.. M.M., Texas 

ALLEN, BARBARA Y.. Assistant to the Dean | (Adm.-Pharmacy). 1977. 

ALLEN, GEORGE, W., Manager (Mechanical Engineering), 1979, 1990. 

ALLEN, JUDY R., Assistant to the Dean Il (Adm.-Sciences & Mathematics), 1981, 1992. 

ALLEN, SARA L.. Administrative Assistant Ili, Housing & Res. Lite, 1975, 1985. 

ALLEY, KELLY D.. Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1991. B.S., Cornell; M.A., Ph.D.. Wisconsin 

ALVAREZ, NICOLAS E., Professor (Foreign Languages 8 Literatures). 1989, 1991. B.A., Puerto Rico; MA. PhD, 
Berkeley : 

ALVERSON, THELMA B., Academic Advisor (Adm.-Sciences & Mathematics), 1982, 1990. B.S., Auburn 

ALVERSON, WILLIAM J., Assistant Dean (Adm.-Agriculfure), 1965, 1983. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

ANDERSON-HARPER, HEIDI, Associate Professor (Pharmacy Care Syst). 1989, 1993. В.5., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue 

ANDERSON, GLENN A., Librarian Ili & Head, Library, 1978, 1992. B.A., M.A., SUINY-Albany: MLS., Florida State 

ANDERSON, LENDA J., Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1980, 1992. B.S., Louisiana Tech; M.S., Louisiana 
State; Ed.D., Auburn 

ANDERSON, MARY E. Instructor (Nursing), 1992. B.S.N., Tennessee; M.S.N., Georgia 

ANGARANO, DONNA W., Greene Memorial Protessor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1386, 1991. B.S., D.V.M.. 
Missouri 

APPEL, ARTHUR G.. Associate Protessor (Entomology), 1985. B.A., UCLA; M.S., Ph.D., Самога Riverside 

ARMENAKIS, ACHILLES. Torchmark Professor (Management), 1973, 1992. B.S., M. B.A., Louisiana Tech; D.B.A., Mis- 
sissippi State 

ARMSTRONG-WRIGHT, DEBRA A., Executive Director, Affirmative Action/Equal Employment Office, 1990. B.A., M.Ed., 
Auburn; J.D., Alabama 

ARMSTRONG, JAMES B., Assistant Professor (Zoology-Wildlile Science}, 1990. B.S., Freed-Hardeman; M.S.. Abilene 
Christian; Ph.O., Virginia Tech 

ARMSTRONG. LEE F.. University Counsel, President's Office, 1989 B.S., J.D., Alabama 

ASH, BARBARA H.. Assistant Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1982, 1990. B.A.. Marshall; MA. SUNY; Ph.D. 
Florida State 

ASKEW, JAMES C.. Associate Superintendent, Facilities, 1982, 1986. B.A., Alabama; B.S., M.S., Auburn 

ASKEW. RAYMOND F.. Director, Space Power Institute, 1960, 1987. B.S., Birmingham Southern; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia 

ASMUTH, JOHN C., Director, Aquatics Center, 1993. B.A., Auburn 

ASMUTH, SHAWN C.. Director, Accounts Payable, 1981, 1989. B.S.. M, Ac., Auburn 

ATKINS, GEORGE A.. Advancement Officer Ill, Alumni & Development, 1982, 1987. B.S., Auburn 

ATKINS, LEAH R., Director, Center lor Arts & Humanities, 1985. B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Auburn 

AULL. JOHN L.. Professor (Chemistry), 1974, 1988. A.B., North Carolina; Ph.0., North Carolina State 

AULL, JUDY C., Senior Academic Advisor (Comp. Sc. & Engineering), 1980, 1987, B.A., Auburn 

AULT, RICHARD W., Associate Professor (Economics). 1983, 1989. A.B., W. Virginia; Ph.D., Virginia 

AVERITT, SALLIE M., Research Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1993. 8.B.A,. M.B.A., Columbus Col.: Ed.D- 
Auburn 

AVERY, ARTHUR W., Associate Dean & Prolessor (Adm-Human Sciences), 1985. B.A., M.S., Ph.D.. Penn State 

AVSHARIAN, BARBARA A., Specialist (Adm.-VP Research), 1975, 1987, 

AYCOCK, GEORGIA P., Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1974, 1982. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

BABCOCK, ROBERT A., Visiting Assistant Prolessor (Psychology), 1992. B.A., Okland; M.S., Ph.D., Massachusetts 

BACKMAN, CAROLE B., Research Assistant (Agronomy & Soils), 1992, 1993, B.S., Auburn 

BACKMAN, PAUL A., Professor (Plant Pathology), 1971, 1983. Ph.D., California 

BACKSCHEIDER, PAULA R., Eminent Scholar (English), 1992. B.A., Ph.D.. Purdue; M.S., S. Connecticut State 

BAGINSKI, MICHAEL E.. Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1985, 1991. B.S., M.S., Ph.D.. Penn State 

BAGINSKI. THOMAS A., Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1984, 1990. B.S., M.S., Ph.D.. Penn State 

BAGWELL, KEITH, Т., Assistant Director, SAC/Coliseum, 1990. B.A., B-S., Auburn 

BAILEY, ALVIN C., Adjunct Associate Protessor, USDA Tillage Lab, 1982. B.S., Michigan State; M.S., Illinois; Ph.D.. 
Auburn 

BAILEY, BLISS N., Lead Specialist IIl, University Computing, 1989, 1993. B.S., New Orleans; M.I.S., Auburn 

BAILEY, ELIZABETH G., Assistant Director, Alumni & Development, 1980, 1987. 

BAILEY, LEMUEL C., Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1985, 1988. B.S., 5. Oragon: 
M.A., Ohio: Ph.D., Comell 

BAILEY, WILLIAM H., Assistant Protessor (Geography), 1989, 1990. A.B., M.A., Georgia; Ph.D.. Tennessee 

BAIN, MARK, Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1986. B.S., W. Virginia: M.S.. Virginia Tech; Ph.D., 
Massachussets 

BAIRD, AUBREY N., Assistant Protessor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1990. D.V.M. Auburn; M.S., Texas A&M 

SARD SAMERA M., Assistant Prolessor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1985, 1987. B.S., M.A., Tennessee; 

h.D., Texas 

BAIRD, WILLIAM E., Associate Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1985, 1990. B.S., M.S., Tennessee; Ph.D., Texas 

BAKER, CHARLES E., Assistant Trainer, Athletic Dept., 1991. B.S., Alabama; M.S., Auburn 

BAKER, HENRY J.. Professor & Director, Ritchey Research. 1991. D.V.M.. Auburn 

BAKER, JANET, M., Manager, Registrar's Office, 1973. 

BAKER, RICHARD A., Professor (Vocational & Adult Education}, 1963, 1989. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn: Ed.D., Oklahoma 
State 

BAKER, ROYZELL, Superintendent, Coliseum, 1976, 1986. 

BALDWIN, STEWART L., Associate Prolessor (Mathematics), 1961, 1989, B.A., Ph.D., Colorado 

BALL, DONALD M., Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1976, 1988. B.S., W. Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

BANCROFT, WILLIAM B., Instructor (English), 1988. B.A., Covant; M.A.. Auburn; Ph.D., California 

BANGA, AJAY K., Assistant Professor (Pharmacal Sciences), 1991. B.S., M.S., Dehli; M.S., Oklahoma; Ph.D., Rutgers 
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BANKSTON. LINDA M., Admin. Assistant III (Agranomy & Soils), 1983, 1992. 

BANKSTON, VICTOR J., Associate Professor (Naval Science), 1990. B.S., Louisiana State; M.S., Naval Postgraduate 
School 

BANNON, SUSAN H., Associate Professor & Director (Learning Resources Center), 1985, 1993. B-S., M.Ed., Auburn; 
Ed.D., Louisiana State 

BARBAREE, JAMES M., Associate Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1991, 1982. B.S., M.S., Southern Mississippi; Ph.D., 
Georgia 

BAREFIELD, MICHAEL S., Laboratory Supervisor (Mechanical Engineering), 1989. 

BARKER, KENNETH N., Prolessor & Head (Pharmacy Care Systems), 1975. B.S., M.S., Florida; Ph.D.. Mississippi 

BARKER, LARRY L.. Professor (Communication), 1975. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Ohio 

BARKER, WANDA B., Manager, Student Information Services, 1975. 

BARNES, AMY M., Academic Counselor, Athletic Department. 1983. B.A.. M.Ed.. Auburn 

BARNES, PATSY H., Vice President tor Student Affairs, 1973, 1985. B.S., Texas Woman's U; M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn 

BARNES, PETER А., Walter Prolessor (Physics), 1984. B.A.Sc., M.Sc., Waterloo; Ph.D., Simon Fraser 

BARNES, SHIRLEY L., Career Counselor, Student Development Services, 1988. B.A., Auburn: M.Ed., Tuskegee 

BARNES, TRUDY A., Research Associate (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1980. B.S. Auburn 

BARNETT, ANDY H., Associate Professor (Economics), 1982. B.A., Presbyterian; M.A., Clemson: Ph.D., Virginia 

BARNETT, MARTHA T., Academic Advisor (Adm.-Engineering), 1993. B.S., Erskine 

BARRETT, BEVERLY A.. Counselor, Student Development Services,1988, 1990. B.S., М. Michigan: M.S.. Wisconsin- 
Stout 

BARRETT, KAYLA J., Archivist ll, Library, 1991, B.A., М.А., Wichita State; M.L.IS., Oklahoma 

BARRETT, RONALD M., Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1993. B.S., Ph.D., Kansas; M.S., Maryland 

BARROW, DEBORAH J.. Associate Professor (Political Science), 1986, 1981. B.A., M.A.. Georgia State; Ph.D., Emory 

BARRY, MARY E., Associate Protessor (Consumer Altairs), 1973, 1983. B.S., St. Joseph: M.S., NYU; Ed.D., Temple 

BARRY, MARY S., Assistant Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1993, B.S., S.E, Missouri; M.A., N.W: Missouri; РРО. 
Purdue 

BARRY. NANCY H.. Assistant Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1990. B.M., Mid. Tennessee State; M.M.. Ph.D., 
Florida State : 

BARTELS, JAN E., Professor & Head (Radiology), 1967. B.S.. Oregon State; D.V.M., Washington State: M.S., Ontario 
Veterinary 

BARTH, JAMES R., Lowder Eminent Scholar & Protessor (Finance), 1989. B.A., Calif. State; M.A., New Mexico; Ph.D., 
Ohio State 

BARTLETT, RANDALL N.. Visiting Assistant Professor (Industrial Design), 1990, 1992. B.Ind., Auburn 

BARTLETT, TOMMY, Specialis! Il, Alumni & Development, 1990. B.S., Athens State 

BARTOL, FRANK F., Associate Prolessor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1983, 1989. B.S., Virginia Tech; M.S., Ph.D., Florida 

BASS, DAVID M., Advancement Officer, Alumni & Development, 1988, 1993. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

BATES, EDNA L., Manager, Food Services, 1964. B.S., Auburn 

BAYNE, DAVID R.. Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacullures), 1972, 1991. B.A., Tulane; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

BEADLES, ROBERT J., Supervisor (Forestry). 1978, 1890. B.S., Auburn; M.P.A., AUM у 

BEALE, DAVID G., Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1989. B.S., Michigan Tech; M.S.T., Ph.D., Michigan 

BEAM. DEBORAH R., Senior Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquaculturas), 1984, 1990. B.S., Southhampton; 
M.Ag.. Auburn 

BEARD, АТНА A., Assistant Professor, Accountancy, 1963. В.5., M.B.A., Auburn 

BEARD, GARY B., Assistant Dean (Adm.-Veterinary Medicine}, 1992. D.V.M,, Auburn 

BEARD, THOMAS R., Associate Professor (Economics), 1988, 1993, B.A., Tulane; Ph.D., Vanderbilt 

BEASLEY, CYNTHIA, Associate Editor, Housing & Resident Life, 1973, 1990. B.A., Auburn 

BEASLEY, RACHEL L., Instructor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1990. B.S.. Troy State; M.A, Auburn 

BECK, DIANE E., Associate Professor (Clinical Pharmacy), 1979, 1985. B.S.Pharm., Pharm.D.. Florida 

BECKER. THEODORE L., Professor (Political Science), 1985, 1991. B.A., L.L.B., Rutgers; M.A.. Maryland; Ph.D., Norih- 
western 

BECKETT, LISA M.. Research Assistant (Horticulture), 1992. B.S., M:S., Auburn 

BECKWITH, GUY V., Associate Prolessor (History), 1980, 1988. B-A., M.A., Ph.D., California 

BEHE. BRIDGET K., Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1989, 1993. B.S., B.S., Ph.D., Penn State; M.S.. Омо State 

BEIL, RICHARD O., Assistant Professor (Economics), 1988. B.B.A., Texas Tech; M.S.. North Texas State: Ph.D. Texas 
A&M т 

BELL, C. REBECCA, Assistant Director, Housing & Residence Lite, 1984, 1989. B.A., M.Ed.. Auburn 

BELL, JOSEPH J., Superintendent, Facilities, 1986, 1991. 

BELL. LINDA W.. Marketing Manager (Тоё). Seem AS парче 

BELL, ROBERT M., Construction Engineer, i - B.A., Auburn = 

BENEFIELD, LARRY D., Associate Dean (Adm.-Engineering) & Professor (Civil Engineering), 1979, 1992. B.S.C E.. 
M.S.C.E., Auburn; Ph.D., Virginia Tech . й 

BENGTSON, GEORGE W., Associate Dean & Professor (Adm.-Forestry), 1991. B.S.. Louisiana State; M.F., Duke; 
Ph.D., Yale : 

s rbilt 
BENNETT, DONNA V., Research Associate (Mathematics), 1980, 1985. B.A., Vande! - 
BENNETT, SHERRY D., Health Educator, Drake Health Center, 1993. B.S., B.A., Tennessee Tech; M:S., Tennessee 


BENTON, DEBRA S.. Manager, Registrar, 1978, 1986. 

BERGER, BRUCE A.. Professor (Pharmacy Care Systems). 1982, 1989. FE rm. doce А ne 

BERGER, ROBERT S., Professor (Entomology), 1963. B.S., М.5., Texas 1981. 1990, B.5., M.Ed., Auburn 

BERNARD, NANCY M., Associate Director, Student Development Services, - M.A Ph.D., Texas A&M 

BERNSTEIN, CYNTHIA, Associate Professor (English), 1989, 1993. ВА. Соте n & MAS РАЮ. Teras 

BERNSTEIN. ROBERT A., Professor (Politica S Monde aede P oid 

BEST, ., Manager. Space Power à } | 1088 Mexico; 

BEST, TROY LS Associate Prolessor (Zoology-Wikdite Science), 1988, 1991. B.S.. E. New profer 
homa Н 

BETAGERI, GURUPADAPPA V., Assistant Professor (Pharmacal Sciences), 1989. B.S., Med. College-India; M.S., Gov't 
Col. o! Pharmacy; Ph.D. , Alberta 

BEVERLY, HAROLD A.. Specialist (Adm.-Engineering), 1992. ee: 

BEZDEK АНДОРА Spaa Protassor (Mathematics), 1991, 1992. M.A.. Eotros; Ph.D... Ото Stato 
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BHAVNANI, SUSHIL H., Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1987, 1993. B.S.. Bangalore; M.S., Indian Inst 
of Tech (Bombay); Ph.D., lowa State 

BIBLIS, EVANGELOS J., Prolessor (Forestry), 1965. B.S., Thessaloniki; M.S.. О Р. Yale 

BIGGS, LINDY B., Assistant Protessor (History). 1988. B.A.. М.А... Missoun; Ph.D., МІТ 

BILGILI, SACIT F., Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1985. 1991. D.V.M., Апкага: MSc.. Oregon State; Ph.D.. 
Auburn 

BINGHAM, GRACE А., Specialist Il, Admin. Computing Service, 1993. B.A., James Madison 

BIRD, RICHARD C., Associate Professor (Pathobiology), 1985, 1990. B.S., McMaster: Ph.D, Toronto 

BIRKNER, MATTHIAS C.F., Research Associate (Pathobiology). 1991. B-S.. Texas ASM 

BISHOP, BARBARA A., Librarian II. Library, 1988. B.A.. MA.. S. Florida 

BIZILIA, KEVAN M., Manager, Food Services. 1990. B.S., Troy State 

BLACK, CHRISTINE E., Supervisor, Library. 1981, 1990. B.S.. Alabama State 

BLACK, JT.. Professor (Indust. Engineering), 1984. B.S., Lehigh; M.S., М. Virginia: Ph.D., Minos 

BLACKWELL, GAINES T., Professor (Architecture), 1974. A.B., Alabama: M.F.A., Georgia 

BLAGBURN, BYRON L., Professor (Pathobiology); 1982, 1991. B.S.. M.S.. Andrews; Ph.D., Illinois 

BLAKE, JOHN P., Assistant Professor (Poultry Science). 1989: B.S., Penn Stale; M.S., Maine; Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

BLAKE, JOHN R., Assistant Director, Financial Reporting, 1983, 1992. B.S., Auburn 

BLANKS, GEORGE W., Associate Director, Student Afiairs, 1988, 1993, B.A., Samford; M.A., Alabama-Birmingham 

BLAYLOCK, ROBERT E.. Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1975, 1988. B.S.. M.S.. Mississippi State 

BLESSING, DANIEL, Associate Professor (Health & Human Performance), 1980. 1988. B.A., St. Leo: M.A, Alabama 
Birmingham; Ph.D.. Louisiana State 

BLEVINS, WILLARD T., Associate Professor (Botany-Microabiology), 1973. B S.. Appalachian State; M.S., Ph.D., North 
Carolina State 

BLISS, JOHN C., Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1990. B.A., M.S., Ph.D.. Wisconsin 

BLOCK, DENNIS H., Assistant Director, Water Resources Research Inst., 1984. B-S., Morningside 

BLOCK, PATRICIA L., Instructor (Nursing). 1993. B.S.N., M.S.N., Troy State 

BLUE, CAROL L., Assistant Director, Contracts & Grants, 1985, 1989. B.S., Auburn 

BLUE, JOHN M., Supervisor, Athletic Dept., 1976, 1990 

BLUMENTHAL, RIK, Assistant Professor (Chemistry). 1992. B-S., UCLA; Ph.D., Penn State 

BOBO, FREDDY R., Director, Bursar's Office, 1981, 1990. B.S., Jacksonville State; M.P.A., AUM 

BOHANAN, DONNA J.. Associate Professor (History), 1982, 1989. B.A., Hendrix, M.A., Ph.D., Emory 

BOHMANN, CHARLES F., Associate Director, Student Health Ctr., 1973, 1990. B.S., NYU 

BOLAND, ROWENA H., Assistant Director, Learning Resources Center, 1984, 1993. B.A., Huntingdon; M.Ed., Aubum 

BOLL, MARGARET L., Instructor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1993, B.S., М.Р.А., San Jose State 

BOLTON, HENRY E., Assistant Director, Bookstore, 1989, 1992. B.S.. Mobile Col. 

BOMAN, BRENDA, Instructor (English), 1988. B.S., Auburn; M.A.. Wright State 

BOMAN, GERALD K., Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1988, 1993. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Dayton; M B.A.. Wright State 

BOND, GORDON C. Овап (Adm.- Liberal Arts) & Protessor (History), 1967, 1992. B.S., M.A.. Pn.D., Florida State 

BOND. STEPHANIE J.. information Specialist (Adm.-Education), 1986, 1988. B.A., M.A.. Auburn 

BONE, LEON W., Adjunct Associate Professor, Reg. Parasite Res. Lab, 1983. B.S.. M.S.. Memphis State; Ph.D., Arkan 
sas 

BOOSINGER, MARCIA L., Librarian IIl, Library, 1986, 1992, B.A., M.S., Purdue; M.L. S., Alabama 

BOOSINGER, TIMOTHY R., Associate Dean (Adm.-Velerinary Medicine), 1983, 1993. D. V.M., Ph.D., Purdue 

BOTTENFIELD, TIMOTHY, Senior Research Associate (Forestry), 1988, 1992. B.S., M.S., Michigan Tech 

BOTTJER, KUAT P., Adjunct Assistant Professor, Regional Parasite Lab., 1983. B.S.. Ph.D., Notre Dame; M.A., Califor 
nia-Davis 

BOUDREAUX, MARY K., Associate Professor (Pathobiology), 1986, 1991. D.V.M., Louisiana State; Ph.D., Cornell 

BOULTON, WILLIAM R., Olan Mills Professor (Management), 1990. 1991. B.B.A., M.B.A.. Washington; D.B.A., Harvard 

BOWDEN, TERRY W., Head Football Coach. Athletic Department, 1992. B.S., West Virginia; J.D., Florida State 

BOWEN, KIRA L., Associate Professor (Plant Pathology), 1988, 1993. B.S., Penn State; M.S., Minnesota: Ph.D.. lllinois 

BOWLES, JOY V., Laboratory Supervisor (Pathobiology), 1982. B.S., Auburn 

BOWMAN, BRIAN L.. Associate Prolessor (Civil Engineering), 1989, 1991. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Wayne State 

BOWMAN, JOE L.. Lead Specialist (Adm.-Veterinary Medicine), 1989, 1993. B.S., Jacksonville State 

BOYD, CLAUDE E., Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1971. B.S., M.S., Mississippi State; Ph.D., Auburn 

BOYD, PAMELA C.. Assistant Professor (Curriculum & Teaching). 1991. B.S., M.Ed.. Georgia State; Ed.D., Mississippi 
State 

BOYD, ROBERT S., Associate Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1988, 1993. B.S , M.S.. California State; Ph.D., Calitor- 
nia-Davis 

BOYHAN, GEORGE E.. Senior Research Associate (Horticulture), 1989. B.A., Rutgers: M.S.. Auburn 

BOYLES, WILEY R., Professor (Management), 1970, 1984. B.S., Chattanooga: Ph.D., Tennessee 

BOZACK, MICHAEL J., Assistant Professor (Physics), 1988. B.S., M.S.. Michigan State; Ph.D., Oregon 

BRACKIN, PATRICIA L., Director, Alumni & Development, 1975, 1987. 

BRADBARD, MARILYN R., Professor & Head (Family & Child Development), 1978, 1989. B.S., New Hampshire; MS. 
Ph.D., Georgia 

BRADEN, SUSAN R., Assistant Professor (Art). 1987, 1988. B.S., Arizona; M.A., Northwestern; Ph.D., Florida State 

BRADFORD, DANNY D., Research Assistant (Animal & Dairy Science), 1991. B.S., Auburn 

BRADLEY, C. DIANE, Librarian И, Library, 1989. B.A., Alabama-Huntsville; M.S.L.S.. Tennessee; M.A., Hardin-Simmons 

BRADLEY, CASSIE F., Assistant Professor (Accountancy), 1992, 1993. B.B.A., Georgia State; Ph.D,, Alabama 

BRADLEY, DINO M., Research Associate, Ritchey Research, 1990. 8.5., Bennett, D.V.M., Ohio State 

BRADLEY, JAMES T., Professor (Zoology-Wildiite Science), 1976, 1991. B.S., Wisconsin: Ph.D.. Washington 

BRADY, BOYD, Coordinator (Animal & Dairy Science), 1989. B.S. Aubum 

BRADY, PAUL H., Specialist (Textile Engineenng), 1992. B.S., Auburn 

BRADY, YOLANDA J., Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1984, 1992. B.S., Mississippi: M.S. Southern 
Mississippi; Ph.D.. Auburn 

BRALY. DAVID K., Associate Professor (Architecture), 1987, 1990. B.Arch., B.S.C.. Auburn; M.Phil., Cambridge 

BRAMBLETT, PAULA E., Specialist I, Admin. Computing Service, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

BRAMLETT. GENE A.. Director, Center on Aging, 1975, 1987. B.S., Murray State; M.S., Ph.D., Kentucky 

BRANCH, CHARLES E., Prolessor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1970, 1989, B.M.E., Ph.D., Auburn 
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BRANNAN, CHARLES J. Research Associate (Chemical Engineering), 1989. B.S., B.S.. M.S.. Auburn 
BRANNON, EVELYN L.. Associate Prolassor (Consumer Affairs), 1980, 1993, B.S., М.5., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Tennes- 


see 

BRANSBY, DAVID I., Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1987, 1990, B.S., Ph.D., Natal; M.S.. Missoun 

BRAUND, KYLE G.. Protessor, Scott-Ritchey Research, 1976, 1984, BV.Sc., MV.Sc., Ph.D., Sydney 

BRAWNER, WILLIAM R., Associate Professor (Radiology), 1975. 1993. B.S.. M.S., Florida: D.V.M., Ph.D., Auburn 

BRAZELTON, NORA E.. Assistant Professor (Counseling & Counseling Psychology), 1989, 1993. B.A.. M.S,, Auburn: 
Ph.D., Georgia State 

BREDDERMAN, PAUL J., Librarian 11. Library, 1987. B.S.. M.S.. Ph.D., Cornell; M.L.S.. Tennessee 

BREEDLOVE, TRAVIS H., Supervisor, Facilities, 1973. 1989. 

BREWER, JESSE W., Prolessor & Head (Entomology), 1987, 1993. B.S., M.A., Central Michigan; Ph.D., Purdue 

BREWER, ROBERT N., Professor & Head (Poultry Science), 1968, 1987 Ө 5., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Georgia 

BREWER, WILLIAM G.. Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1987. D.V.M., CaMornia-Davis 

BRIDGMAN, C. ROGER, Laboratory Supervisor (Zool.-Wildlite Science), 1978, 1992. B.S.. Auburn 

BRINKER, RICHARD W., Assistant Protessor (Forestry), 1988. B.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State; M.B.A., Southem Missis- 
sippi 

BRINSON, SUSAN L., Assistant Professor (Communication), 1990. B.A., Cameron; M.A., Ph.D.. Missouri 

BRITNELL, RICHARD E., Visiting Assistant Professor (Industrial Design), 1991, 1992. B.F.A., М.1.0., Auburn 

BRITT, SARAH A., Research Associate (Animal & Dairy Science). 1992. B.S.. M.S., Wisconsin-Madison 

BRITTON, MICHAEL E.. Art Designer Il (Pharmacy Care Systems) 1993. B.A., Auburn 

BROADWAY, ROBERT M., Financial Aid Specialist, Student Financial Aid, 1993. B.S., M.B.A., Aubum 

BROCK, GENIE, Advancement Officer |, Alumni & Development, 1992. B.A., Auburn 

BROCK, KARRIE J.. Instructor (English), 1990, 1992. B.A., Montevallo 

BRONSON, MAUREEN E., Assistant Professor (Pharmacal Science), 1992. B.S.. M.S., М. Arizona; Ph.D., Louisiana 
State 

BROOKS, HARLEY C., Librarian |! & Head, Library, 1989. 1992. B.A., Lincoln Mer.: M.A.. George Peabody 

BROOKS, JACK B., Supervisor, Facilities, 1967, 1991. 

BROUGHTON, ROYALL M.. Professor (Textile Engineering), 1976, 1993, В.5., M.S., Ph.D., North Carolina State 

BROWER, HILDA T., Professor (Nursing), 1985, 1988. B.S.N., M.A., Teacher; Ed.D., Nova 

BROWN, ALFRED E.. Associate Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1980, 1986. B.S.. Cal. St.-Long Beach; Ph.D., UCLA 

BROWN, CAROLYN B., Assistant Professor (English), 1967. B.A., M.A., Louisiana State 

BROWN, CHARLES D.. Associate Professor (Philosophy), 1967. B.A.. M.A., Louisiana State; Ph.D.. Missouri 

BROWN, CLARENCE D., Associate Professor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1983, 1989, Ph.D., Georgia 

BROWN, DAN A., Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1987. B.S.C., M.S.C.E., Georgia Tech; Ph.D., Texas 

BROWN, ELTON R., Director (Natl, Center Asphalt Tech.), 1987, 1990. В.5.С.Е., M.S.C.E. Mississippi State; Ph.D,, 
Texas A&M 

BROWN, FRANK N., Producer/Director II, Athletic Dept., 1992. B.A., Auburn 

BROWN, JACK B., Alumni Protessor (Mathematics), 1967, 1989. B.A., M.S.. Ph.D., Texas 

BROWN. JAMES C.. Assistant to the President for Minority Advancement, 1993. B.S., M.Ed., Mississippi State; Ed.D., 
Missi Í 

BROWN, JAMES E., Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1985, 1990. B.S., Ft. Valley State; M.S., Tuskegee, Ph, D., 
Illinois 

BROWN, JANICE D.. Assistant to the Dean (Adm.-Education), 1973, 1991. 

BROWN, JERRY E., Professor & Acting Head, Journalism, 1979, 1992. B.A., Auburn: M.A., Hollins; Ph.D., Vanderbilt 

BROWN, LAURA B., Instructor (Philosophy), 1992. B.A.. Louisiana State; M.A., Florida State 

BROWN, MARY H.. Associate Professor (Communication), 1983, 1991. B.A., Centenary; M.A., Kentucky; Ph.D., Texas 

BROWN, PETER M., Research Superintendent (Animal & Dairy Science), 1981, 1982 8.5.. M.S.. Tennessee 

BROWN, ROBERT R., Adjunct Instructor, USDA Vet. Svc., 1982. 

BROWN, Н. TED, Director, Purchasing, 1987. B,B.A., M.P.A., Georgia State 

BROWNING, PHILIP L., Professor & Head (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1989. B.A.. Howard Payne; M.A., Texas 
Tech; Ph.D. Wisconsin 

BRUCE, CHARLES W., Director, Treasury Services. 1978, 1991. B.S., North Alabama, B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

BRUNNER, CINDY J., Assistant Professor (Pathobiology), 1982. B.S., D.V.M., Ph.D. Minnesota 

BRUNSON, LOUISE W., Manager, Food Services, 1975. 

BRYCE, WILLIAM H,, Research Specialist [Agronomy & Soils}, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

BRYANT, HAMILTON H., Research Associate (Agronomy & eying: 1991. жер YEA RUDI 

BRYANT, MARY M., Research Specialist (Poultry Science), 1983. B.A., Tennessee; MS., Auburn 

BUCHANAN, WILLIE R., Nutrition Specialist (Nutrition & Food Science), 1984, 1986. B-S., Jacksonville State; M.S., Sou. 
California 

BUCK, DONALD C., Associate Prolessor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1984, 1988, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Texas 

BUCKHALT, JOSEPH A., Professor & Head (Counseling & Counseling Psychology), 1979, 1992, B.A., M.S., Auburn; 
Ph.D., Peabody 

BUFFORD, GLENDA A., Academic колея ne eet Medicine), 1965, 1991. 

BUFFORD, JOYCE, Manager, Plainsman, ‚1981. г 

BULFIN, ROBERT L., oer Д Professor (Indust. Engineering), 1980. B.I.E;, M.S., Ph.D.. Georgia Tech 

BUMGARDNER, JEAN M., Accountant IIl, grew та bus agree, Pm 

BUNN, EARNEST D., instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1988. B.F.A.. N-9., Mia 

BURCH, THOMAS E.. Visiting Assistant Professor (Adm.-Engineering). 1992. B.M.E., M.S.M.E., Auburn: PhD. Eoul 

ат A., Professor, Agronomy & Soils. 1968, 1988. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Mississippi State 

BURDG, HENRY B., Director, External Affairs/ATAC, 1978, 1990. B.A.M., V.B.A,, Auburn 

BURGERING, DREW W., Graphics Manager, Univ, Printing Svc., 1984, 1991. B.8., Auburn 

BURGESS, JOHN R., Director, Foy Union, 1975, 1990. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn DA 

BURGESS, ROBERTA L., Instructor (English), 1990. B.A., Auburn-Montgomery: M.A. Auburn 

BURKHALTER, BETTYE B., Assistant Provost for Assessment and Quality Improvement, 1978, 1994. B.S., MA., Ed.D., 


Ph.D., Alabama $ 
BURKHALTER, JOHN E., Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1972. B.A.E.. M.S., Auburn: Ph.D., Texas 


BURKHALTER, VERLYN, Director, Contracts & Grants, 1981, 1989. B.S.. Aubum _ 
BURKHART, BARRY R., Prolessor (Psychology), 1974, 1985. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Florida State 
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BURKHART, MARY Q., Associate Director, Center for Aging, 1974, 1993. B.S.. M.S., Ph.O., Florida State 

BURLESON, DOUGLAS J., Associate Professor (Architecture), 1986. 1992. B.E D., Texas A&M; M.Arch., Rice 

BURNETT, JOHN R.. Director, University Computing. 1985, 1986. В.5., N.E Missouri State 

BURNETT, KATHRYN V., Senior Academic Advisor (Adm-Education), 1980, 1987. B-S., Montevallo 

BURNEY, SAMUEL M., Director, Outreach Programs Office, 1986, 1993. B-S., West Point; M.S., Georgia Tech 

BURNS. MARK, Associate Professor (Political Science), 1375, 1988. B.A., Lambuth; A.M., Ph.D.. Indiana 

BURQUE, ANGELA D., Project Director (Sociology), 1992. B.S.W., Alabama; M.S.W., Florida State 

BURROWS, BONNIE B., Associate Director, Student Development Services, 1972, 1990. B.A.. Samford; M.Ed., Auburn 

BURSON, SHIRLEY C.. Assistant to the Dean 1! (Adm.-Engineering), 1971, 1987 

BURT, EDDIE C.. Adjunct Associate Professor, USDA Tillage Lab., 1982. B.S. A,E., M.S.A.E., Georgia; Ph.D., Auburn 

BURTON, JOHN, Ext. Leader. Dev. Spec. & Associate Professor, Coop. Ext, 1984. B.S., M.S., Ulah State; Ph.D. lowa 
State 

BUSKIST, WILLIAM F., Professor (Psychology), 1982. 1992. B.S.. Ph.D.. Brigham Young 

BUTLER, DANIEL D., Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1989. B.S., M.B.A., Central Florida; Ph.D.. 
South Carolina 

BUTLER, KYLE P., Manager, Personnel Services, 1991. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Navy Grad. School 

BUTLER, RICHARD E.. Professor & Head (Aerospace Studies), 1994. B-S., Air Force Academy: M.S.. Georgia College 

BUXTON, DONALD F., Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1978, 1993. D. V.M., Auburn; Ph: D.. Florida 

BYARS, JOHN, Manager, Facilities, 1990. В.5.Е.Е., Auburn 

BYRD, DENNIS P., Manager, Food Services, 1987, 1990. 

BYRD, E. KEITH, Professor (Counseling & Counseling Psychology), 1976, 1993. B.A., Asbury; M.S., Virginia Common- 
wealth; Ph.D., Wisconsin 

BYRD, ROBERT M., Specialist, ETV, 1987. 

BYRD, TERRY A., Associate Professor (Management), 1992. B.S., Massachussets; Ph.D., South Carolina 

BYRNE, GREGORY P., Assistant Professor & Director (Music), 1992, B.M.. Tennessee; M.M,, Mississippi 

CALHOUN, LEE, Extension Program Associate, Learning Resource Cit., 1988, 1991 

CALL, ARTHUR L.. Director, Food Services, 1980, 1983. 

CALVO, BEATRIZ N., Instructor (Foreign Languages & Literatures) 1993. B.A.. Univ. Nacional; M.A., London, M.A.. 
Colorado 

CALVO, CHARLES M., Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1990. B.S., Sou. California; M.A., UCLA 

CAMERON. MARY ML Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1992. B.S., Russell Sage: M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State 

CAMMARATA, VINCENZO, Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1891. B.S., Cal Tech; Ph.D., MIT 

CAMP, BARBARA L., Associate Athletic Director & Senior Women's Administrator, Athletic Department, 1992. B.S. 
Texas Tech; M.S., North Texas State 

CAMPAGNA, KEITH D., Associate Professor & Head (Clinical Pharmacy), 1978. B.S.Pharm., Pharm.D., Duquesne 

CAMPBELL, HOWARD L.. Research Specialist (Plant Pathology), 1984, 1992. B.S., Alabama 

CAMPBELL, OLIVIA A., Assistant Professor (Batany-Microbiology), 1973. A.B.. Samford; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

CAMPBELL, SHARON H., Art Designer lI, Learning Resources Ctr., 1985. B.F.A., Auburn 

CAMPBELL- WHATLEY, GLORIA. Coordinator (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1991, B.A.. Dillard; M.A., Alabama 
Birmingham; Ed.D., Alabama 

CANE, JAMES H.. Associate Professor (Entomology), 1984, 1990. B.S., SUNY; Ph.D., Kansas 

CANNON, J. LEWIS, Ext. Prog. Associate, Ctr. Governmental Services, 1971. B.S., S.F. Austin; M.A.. Sam Houston 

CANTINI, GARY A.. Manager (Physics), 1991. B.S., Auburn 

CARCACHE, MARIAN M., Instructor (English), 1988, 1989. B.A., М.Н S. Ph.D., Auburn 

CAREY, ANTHONY G., Assistant Professor (History), 1992. B.A.. Central; M.A., Kent State; Ph.D., Emory 

CARINO, HONORIO F.. Associate Professor (Forestry), 1981, 1988. B.S., M.S., Philippines; Ph.D., Minnesota 

CARLISLE, W. HOMER, Associate Prolessor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1988, 1991. B.A., M.S., Ph.D., Emory 

CARNEY, JAMIE S., Assistant Professor (Counseling & Counseling Psychology], 1991. B.A., M.S., Youngstown State: 
Ph.D., Ohio State 

CAROTHERS, EDITH, Instructor (Naval Science), 1992. 

CARR, HOUSTON H., Alumni Associate Professor (Management), 1989. 1993. B.S.E.E.. V.M.I.; М.В.А.. M.M.5.. TCU; 
Ph.D., Texas 

CARROLL, CAROL S.. Nursing Supervisor, Student Hith. Ctr., 1991. B.S., Florida State 

CARROLL, MICHAEL W.. Research Supervisor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1982, 1990. B.S., Auburn 

CARSON, ROBERT L., Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1978, 1988. D.V.M., Auburn; M.S., 
Georgia 

CARTEE, ROBERT E., Associate Protessor (Anatomy & Histology), 1983. B.A., Tennessee; B.S., D.V.M,, Kansas State; 
M.S., Auburn 

CASH, LEE W,, Flight Coordinator (Aerospace Engineering), 1979. B.S.. North Carolina State; M.S., Sou, California 

CAUDILL, STEVEN B., Associate Professor (Economics), 1981, 1989. B.A., Ohio Wesleyan: M.A., Ph.D., Florida 

CAUDLE, DANA, Librarian I. Library, 1992, B.A., Rice; M.L.I.S., M.L.LS.. Texas 

CAUDLE, NANCY M.. Executive Assistant I, Alumni & Development, 1976, 1987. 

CAUSEY, M. KEITH, Professor (Zoology-WildliteScience), 1968, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State 

CAVENDER, DOROTHY H., Assistant Dean (Human Sciences) & Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs]. 1978. B-S., 
M.S., Kentucky; Ed.D., Alabama 

CAYLOR, ARNOLD W., Research Specialist (Horticulture), 1987. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

CENTRALLO, CAROL B., Assistant Protessor (Consumer Affairs), 1992, 1993. B.S.. North Alabama; Ph.D., Minnesota 

CEWE-MALLOY, LEFFI, Instructor (Building Science), 1990. B.A., Lund; M.Arch., SUNY 

CHALOKWU, CHRISTOPHER I., Associate Professor (Geology), 1984, 1990. B.S., M.S., N.E. Illinois; Ph.D., Miami- 
Ohio 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT P., Professor & Head (Chemical Engineering), 1976. B.S., M.S., Cal. Tech; Ph.D.. Berkeley 

CHAMBLISS, ОҮЕТТЕ L., Protessor (Horticulture), 1970, 1988. B-S., M.S.. Auburn; Ph.D., Purdue 

CHANDLER, TERESA, Accountant IIl, Food Services, 1989, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

CHANG, IRMA D. Research Associate (Adm.-VP Research), 1985. 

CHANG, KAI-HSIUNG, Associate Professor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1986, 1991. E.E., Taipel Inst. Tech, 
M.S., Ph.D., Cincinnati 

CHAPMAN, RICHARD O., Assistant Professor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1993. B.S., Wake Forest; B.A., Ox 
ford; M.S., Cornell 
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CHAPPELKA, ARTHUR H., Associate Professor (Forestry), 1887, 1993. B.A.. M.A.. Auburn: M.S., Florida; Ph.D., Vir 
ginía Tech 

CHAVEZ, IMAGENE H., Supervisor, Telecomm. & ETV, 1981, 1987. 

CHEESEMAN, MERRELL B., Assistant Manager, Food Services, 1979, 1985, B-S.. Auburn 

CHEN, AN-BAN, Prolessor (Physics), 1974, 1992. B.S., Taiwan Normal; M.S.. PhD. William & Mary 

CHERRY. JOE H., Professor & Head (Botany-Microbiology), 1989. B.S., Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Illinois 

CHESNUT, J. CASSIDY, Librarian III, Library, 1993. B.A., M.A., M.L 5., Maryland 

CHESNUTT, J. THOMAS, Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1990. B.A.E., Auburn; M.A., Lehigh; Ed.D., 
Georgia 

CHIBA, LEE, Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1990. B.S. M.S.. Ph.D.. Nebraska 

CHILDERS. GARY T., Manager (Chemistry), 1983, 1981. B.S., M.Ed., Aubum 

CHILDRESS, GEORGE B., Libranan IV, Library, 1981, 1993. B.A., Virgima Commonwealth; M.A., M.A.S.. Alabama 

CHIN. BRYAN A.. Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1981, 1986. B.S., Auburn; M.S., PhD., Stanford 

CHRISTENBERRY, CURTIS C., Adjunct Associate Professor, Ala. Vet. Diag. Lab., 1982. 

CHRISTENSEN, FAYE D., Instructor (English), 1990. B.S.. Auburn; M.A.. Middlebury 

CHRISTIAN, MAE P.. Executive Assistant (Adm.-VP Bus. & Finance), 1976, 1992. 

CHURCHBIRD, ALLISON E.G.. Research Associate (Pathobiology). 1987. 1992. B.Sc., McMaster 

CIAMPI, JOSEPH R., Assistant Director & Women's Basketball Coach, Athletic Dept., 1979, 1985. B.S., Manstieid 

CICCI, DAVID A., Associate Prolessor (Aerospace Engineering), 1987, 1993. B.S., West Virginia; M.S., Carnegie-Mellon; 
Ph.D., Texas 

CICOLINO, ORA J., Research Associate, Ctr.-Governmental Services, 1990. B.A.. Auburn 

CLARK-LEWIS, SANDRA R., Clinical Supervisor (Communication Disorders), 1974, 1993. B.S., M.S.C., Auburn 

CLARK. ALFRED J., Associate Protessor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1977. E-S., M.S., Ph.D., lowa State 

CLARK, C. RANDALL, Professor (Pharmacal Sciences), 1973, 1988. B.A., Berry; Ph.D., Mississippi 

CLARK, CALEB M., Professor & Head (Political Science), 1992. B.A., Baloit, Ph.D., Illinois 

CLARK. H. DAVID. Supervisor, Facilities, 1985, 1989. 

CLARK, JAMES A., Associate Professor (English), 1982, 1989. B.A., M.A., North Carolina: M.Phil., Ph.D., Yale 

CLARK, MIRIAM M., Assistant Prolessor (English), 1989, 1990. A.B., Missouri: M.A., Ph.D., North Carolina 

CLARK. WAYNE E., Professor (Entomology), 1978, 1990. B.S., M.S., BYU; Ph.D., Texas ААМ 

CLAWSON, ROBIN M.. Research Associate (Forestry), 1992. B.S., Brigham Young 

CLEM, MARY C., Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970. B.S., М.5., Auburn 

CLIFTON, 5. DIANE, Assistant Editor, University Relations, 1992. B.A., B-A., Auburn 

CLONTS, HOWARD A.. Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology). 1968. B.S., M.S.. Auburn; Pn.D., Virginia 
Tech 

CLOTHIAUX, EUGENE, Protessor (Physics). 1970, 1984. B.S., S.W. Louisiana; M.LiIt., Pittsburgh; Ph.D.. New Mexico 
State 

CLOUD, ROBERT E., Assistant Director, Telecom. & ETV, 1887. B.E.E., Auburn 

COBB, HENRY C., Electrical Engineer (Electrical Engineering). 1973. B.E.E., М.Е.Е., M.B.A., Auburn 

COBB, PATRICIA P., Protessor (Entomology). 1977. 1988. B-S.. Huntingdon; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

COBIA, DEBRA C., Assistant Professor (Counseling & Counseling Psychology), 1990. Ed.S., W. Georgia; Ph.D., Ala: 


bama 

COCHRAN, JOHN E. Protessor & Head (Aerospace Engineering), 1969, 1993. B.A.E., M.S., Auburn; J.D., Jones Law: 
Ph.D., Texas 

COFRESI, FRANCISCO, Instructor (Foreign Languages & Literatures, 1991. B.A., Creighton; M.A., Ph.D), Nebraska 

COLEMAN, DALE A., Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1984, 1992. B.S.. Colorado State; M.S., Ph.D., W, 
Virginia 

COLLINS, DANIEL J., Assistant Professor (Plant Pathology), 1989. B.S., Jackson State; M.S., Alabama A&M; Ph.D.. 


Missouri 

COLTER, DALE K., Assistant Professor, (Aerospace Studies), 1992. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Mercer 

COMPTON, WILLIAM H.. Director, AU Conference Ctr., 1988. B.S.. Mississippi; M.S., Geo, Washington 

COMSTOCK, ALLYSON G., Associate Professor (Art), 1988, 1993. B-A., Occidental; M.F.A., Arizona State 

CONE, KRISTINA M., Advancement Coordinator II, Alumni & Development, 1993. 

CONN, MARY V.. Accountant !, Contracts & Grants Accounting, 1990, 1993. 

CONNELL, BARBARA C., Exec. Assistant. VP-Research, 1976, 1985. 

CONNER, DEBORAH S., Associate Director, VP for Student Affairs, 1983, 1990. B.S., N. Alabama: M Ed., Ed.D., Au- 
burn 

CONNER, DIXIE F.. Assistant Athletic Director, Athletic Dept., 1974, 1988. B.A., Auburn 

CONNER. DONALD E., Assistant Professor (Poultry Science), 1989. B.S., M.S.. Ph.D.. Georgia 

CONNER, NANCY L. Assistant Professor (English), 1992. B-A., Northeastern; M.A., PhD., Brown 

CONNIFF, MICHAEL L., Professor (History), 1990, B.A., California-Berkeley: M.A., Ph.D., Stanford 

CONRAD, HAROLD N., Assistant to the Dean (Adm.-Engineering), 1978, 1984. B.S., W. Florida: M.Ed.. Ed.D.. 

CONWAY, HUEY, Supervisor, Facilities, 1977, 1987. 

COOK, ALAN R., Associate Protessor (Architecture), 1979, 1983. B.Arch., M.Arch., Nebraska 

COOK, CAROL E., Instructor (Communication), 1992. B.S., Florida: M.Comm., Georgia State 

COOK, FELICIA A.. Specialist Il, Financial Information Systems, 1992, 1993. B.A., Talledega Col. 

COOK. J. ALYCE, Instructor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1993. B.A.. South Carolina: M.A., Auburn 

COOK, JAMES P., Assistant Dean (Adm.- Business), 1988, 1993.B.5., M.Ac., Auburn | 

СООК. JOHN A., Ext. Specialist & Assistant Professor (Coop. Ext), 1980, 1991. B.S.. M.S.. Mississippi State: Ed.D.. 
Aubum 

COOK, ROBERT B., Professor & Head (Geology), 1972. 1984. E.M.. Colorado Mines; M.S.. Ph.D., Georgia 

COOK, SANDRA R., Clinical Instructor a SPP 1993. B.A., Auburm- Montgomery; M.S.C., Aubum 

COOK, VALARIE, Specialist IIl, Univ. Computing, 1989, 1990. B.S., Aubum 

COOLEY, BOBBY R.. Producer/Director IV, Telecom. & ETV, 1976, 1992. B.A., M.S.C., Auburn 

COOPER. JOHN R., Associate Professor (Physics), 1970, 1983. B.E.P., Ph.D., Auburn: M.S., Ohio State 

COOPER, NADINE H., Coordinator (Health & Human Performance), 1965, 1990. 

COOPER, THOMAS E.. Associate Professor (Building Science), 1984, 1991. B.C.E., M.S., Auburn 

CORBIN, JOHN S.. Assistant , Food Services, 1990. 

CORSBY, CAROLE A., Lab. rd Аны Instructor (Botany-Microbiology), 1976, 1983. B.S., M.A., Auburn 

COSBY, GEORGE D., Supervisor. Facilities, 1970, 1985. 
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COTTIER, JOHN W., Associate Protessor (Sociology), 1976, 1987, В.А., Auburn; M.A.. Alabama; Ph.D., Missourt 

COUCH, ROBERT H.. Associate Prolessor (Rehabilitation & Special Educatian), 1967, 1985. A.B., М.А., Montevallo; 
Ed.D., Auburn 

COUCH, WILLIAM E,, Specialist, Learning Resources Ctr., 1986, 1991. 

COULTER, ROBERT B., Specialist 1, Purchasing, 1989. B.S.. Auburn 

COUSINS, THOMAS E.. Assistant Prolessor (Civil Engineering), 1990. B.S., M.S., Clemson, Ph.D., North Carolina State 

COX, DWAYNE D., Archivist IIl & Head, Library, 1986, 1992. B.A., Kentucky Wesleyan, M.A.. Louisville; Ph.D., Kentucky 

COX, JAMES E.. Instructor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology), 1993 

COX, NANCY A., Associate Professor, Scott-Rilchey Research, 1985, 1991. BS. D. VM. Texas ASM: MS., Auburrr, 
Ph.0., Alabama-Birmingham 

COX, WILLIAM. F.. Manager, Athlete Dept, 1877. B.S., Auburn 

CRABTREE. BILLY J., Assistant Manager (Chemical Engineering). 1984, 1992. 

CRAIG-SCHMIDT, MARGARET C.. Associale Professor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1977. A.B.. Duke; Ph.D., Wisconsin 

CRANDELL, GEORGE W.. Assistant Professor (English), 1988, 1990. B.A., North Carolina; MLA., Ph.D.. Texas 

CRAWFORD, CHARLES J.. Superintendent., Facilities, 1975, 1986. B.A., B.S.. M.Ag., Auburn 

CRAYTON, EVELYN F., Associate Professor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1977, 1982. B.S., Grambling; M.S,, St. Louis; 
Ed.D.. Aubum 

CRESSLER, JOHN D., Associate Prolessor (Electrical Engineering), 1992. B.S., Georgia Tech; M.S., Ph D., Columbia 

CREWS, JERRY R., Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1977. 1988. B. S; M:S., Georgia; 
Ph.D., Aubum 

CRITCHFIELD. THOMAS S., Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1991. B.A., M.A. PhD.. W. Virginia 

CRITTENDEN, ROBERT L., Supervisor, Facilities, 1970, 1985. 

CROCKER, MALCOLM J.. Distinguished University Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1983, 1990. B.S., M.S.. 
Southampton; Ph.D.. Liverpool 

CROCKER, RUTH C., Associate Professor (History), 1983, 1993. B.A., Oxford; M.A., Ph.D., Purdue 

CROFTON, JUDY, Assistant Director, Admissions, 1988, 1993, B.A., M.A., Auburn 

CROMWELL, ELIZABETH W.., Staff Auditor, Internal Auditing, 1993. B.S., Virginia Tech 

CRONENBERG, ALLEN T., Associate Professor (History), 1968. B.A.. M.A.. North Carolina; Ph.D., Stanford 

CROSBY. DAVID L., Air Transport Pilot, Auburn University Aviation. 1992, 1993. B.S., Aubum 

CROSS, JAMES H.. Associate Professor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1988, 199). B.S. Houston; M.S.. Sam 
Houston; Ph.D., Texas A&M 

CROUCH, PAUL W., Director, Student Development Services, 1969, 1987. В.А., Presbyterian; M.Div.. Columbia Theo.: 
MEd., Ed.D.. Auburn 

CROWLEY, LARRY G., Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1992. B.S.. Ph.D.. Texas A&M: M.B.A., Texas Christian 

CRUTCHLEY, CLAIRE, Assistant Professor (Finance), 1989. B.S., M.A.. Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

CRUTCHLEY, DARRELL L., Instructor (Adm -Business). 1992. B.S., M.B.A,, Virginia Tech 

CULLINAN, HARRY T.. Director & Professor, Pulp & Paper Res. Ctr., 1991. B.S.Che.. Detroit; M.S.Che., Ph.D., Carnegie 

CUMBEE, JACK A., Visiting Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1986, 1992. 

CUMMINGS, MARY-ELLEN, Assistant Professor (English), 1990, B.A., M.A., San Diego State: Ph.D., Washington 

CUMMINS, CHRISTINA G.. Supervisor (Agronomy & Soils), 1983, 1984. B.S., Virginia Tech 

CUMMINS, KEITH A.. Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1980, 1986. 8.5.. М 5.. Washington State; Ph.D., 
Virginia Tech 

CUNNINGHAM, DONALD H.. Professor (English), 1989. B.A., M.A.. Ph D., Missouri 

CURTIS, CHRISTINE W., Alumni Protessor (Chemical Engineering), 1976, 1993. B.S.. Mercer, M.S., Ph.D., Florida 
State 

CURTIS, LARRY M., Professor (Agricultural Engineenng), 1976. 8,5.. M.S.. Auburn 

CUTGHINS, MALCOLM A., Protessor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

DALEY, CATHERINE A., Research Associate, Ritchey Research, 1990, 1993. B.A., Northwestern: M.A., Aubum; D.S., 
Tuskegee 

D'ANDREA, GEORGE H., Adjunct Instructor, Ala. Vet. Diag. Lab., 1982. 0.V.M., M.S., Auburn 

DANE, JACOB H., Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1976, 1987. B.S.. Netherlands; M.S., New Mexico State; Ph.D. Colo: 
rado State 

DANGLER, J. M.. Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1988. B.A., St. Michaels: M.S.. Ph.D., Florida 

DANIELL, HENRY, Associate Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1991, 1992. B.S., M.S., Ph.D.. Madras 

DANIELS, MARGARET M., Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1985, 1990, B.S., Maharishi Intl.: M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

DANIELS, SELDON A.. Assistant Professor (Health & Human Performance), 1972. B.S.. Lincoln Mem., M.S., Kearney 
State; Ph.D.. New Mexico 

DARCH, CRAIG B., Professor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1982, 1991. B.S., M.S., Wisconsin: Ph.D., Oregon 

DARK, SUSAN D., Instructor (Curriculum & Teaching) 1993. B.S.. M.Ed., Auburn 

DARLING, CHARLES M., Associate Dean & Professor (Adm.-Pharmacy). 1969, 1984. B.S., Ph.D,, Mississippi 

DARON, CAROL F , Assistant Professor & Director (English), 1974, 1989. B.A.. Huntingdon; M.A., Florida State; Ph.D. 
Auburn 

DARON, HARLOW H., Protessor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1967, 1982. B-S., Oklahoma; Ph.D., Illinois 

DAUGHTREY, TERRELL W., Director, University Computing. 1979, 1986. B.S., M.S.. Auburn: M.S., West Coast 

DAVENPORT, GARY M.. Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Science). 1989. B.S.. M.S., PhD., Kentucky 

DAVENPORT. JOANNA, Prolessor (Health & Human Performance). 1987. 1993. B.S., Skidmore; M.S.. Smith; Ph.D. 
Ohio State 

DAVES, REEVES A., Assistant Prolessor (Naval Science), 1993. B.S., Aubum 

DAVIDSON, WILLIAM M., Assistant Athletic Director, Athletic Dept.. 1964. B.S., Auburn 

DAVIES, WILLIAM D., Eminent Scholar (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1970, 1991. B.C., Purdue; M.S., Ohio State; 
Ph.D., North Carolina State 

DAVINO, DONALD R., Producer/Director Ill (Adm.-Pharmacy), 1993. B.A., Auburn 

DAVIS. C. GRANT, Director, Adm.-VP for Student Affairs, 1978, 1989, B.S., M.Ed.. Auburn 

DAVIS. KERMIT R., Associate Professor (Management), 1979, 1985. B.S., M.B.A.. Mississippi State; Ph.D.. Georgia 

DAVIS. NICHOLAS D., Professor (Architecture), 1963, 1987. B.A., B.Arch.. Rice; M.F.Arch., Princeton 

DAVIS, ROBERT G., Director, External Program Development, VP for Research, 1993. B.S., Aubum 

DAVIS, TERRY C., Assistant Prolessor (Forestry), 1965. B.S., M.S., Virginia Tech; Ph.D., М. Virginia 

DAVIS, WILLIAM H., Professor (Philosophy), 1966. B.A, MA. Abilene Christian: Ph.D., Rice 

DAVIS, ZOIA, Research Associate. Ctr. Governmental Services, 1989, 1990, B-S., Loyola; M.S., Auburn 
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DAWSEY, CYRUS B., Associate Professor (Geography), 1975, 1982. B.S., M.A. Flanda State; Ph.D., Florida 
DAWSEY, JAMES M., Professor (Religion), 1980, 1992. B.S., Florida Southern; M.Div., Ph.D., Emory 

DAWSON, PATSY L., Program Developer |! (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1989 

DAY, WILLIAM B., Associate Professor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1971. B.E.E., Auburn; M.S., Ph.D, Rensselaer 


Poly 

DEATON, CHERYL D., Visiting Assistant Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology), 1991. B.S., 
M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn 

DE GROOT, WILHELMUS M., Manager, University Computing Services, 1982, 1983. B.A., Troy State 

DEBRUNNER, L.E., Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1961, B.S., Cincinnati; M.F., Yale; D.F., Duke 

DEEN, MARVIN E., Manager, Athletic Dept., 1980, 1993. B.S., B.S., Aubum 

DEGRAVES, FRED J.. Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine). 1991. B.S., D.V.M., Michigan State; 
Ph.D., North Carolina State 

DELACROIX, SHEILA A., Assistant Dean & Librarian III, Library, 1992. B.S., Dominican; M.L.S., Alabama 

DELLINGER, LAFAYE E., Coordinator, Food Services, 1982. 

DELLINGER, RICHARD E., Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1990. B.S., Ball State; M.A., E. Michigan 

DEMAINE, PAUL A. D., Professor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1982. B.S., Witwatersrand, Ph.D., British Colum- 
bia 

DEMENT, BETTY M., Assistant Vice President, Alumni & Development, 1990. B.S., M.A., Auburn 

DEMENT, R. MICHAEL, Art Designer Il, Alumni.& Development 1985, 1994. B.F.A., M.A.. Alabama 

DENNIS, DOROTHY F.. Adminstrative Assistant 111, Athletic Dept., 1981, 1987. 

DERUITER, JACK, Associate Professor (Pharmacal Science). 1983. 1988. B.A., Hope: M.S., Michigan; Ph.D., Virginia 
Commonwealth 

DESOUZA, GERALDO S., Professor (Mathematics), 1982, 1993. B.S., Pernambuco; M.S., Rochester; Ph.D., SUNY 

DEVRIES. DENNIS Я., Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1990. B.S.. Purdue; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio 
State 

DEWITT. JAMES G., Laboratory Manager (Ап), 1983. B.A., Auburn-Montgomery 

DEYTON, DIANA E.. Assistant Chief Flight Instructor, AU Aviation, 1984, 1990. B.A.. Auburn 

DICENZO, VICTOR J., Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1993. B.S., Virginia Toch: M.S.. Tennes- 
see Tach 

DI JULIO, JOHN P., Producer/Director Ill, Telecom. & ETV, 1989, 1993, B.A., Kutztown 

DIAMOND, DOUGLAS K., Public Health Environmentalist, Student Health Ctr., 1975. B.S., Auburn 

DICK, JOAN E., Visiting Assistant Protessor (Communication), 1993. B.S., M.S., Ph-D., Florida State 

DICKENS, RAY, Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965. B.S., Arkansas; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

DICKSON, THOMAS |., Professor (Political Science),1968, 1992. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Texas 

DIERIKX, MARC L. J., Visiting Associate Professor (History), 1993. Ph.D., Nidregen 

DILES, DAVID L., Assistant Athletic Director, Athletic Dept., 1991. B-S., M.S., Ohio; Ed.D., Michigan 

DILLARD, CAROL E.. Registered Dietitian, Student Health Center, 1974, 1993. B-S.. Jacksonville Stale; M.S., Troy 
State-Montgomery 

DILLON, ALLEN R., Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1973, 1987, B.S., D.V.M,, Texas A&M; M.S., Auburn 

DILLON, CATHERINE N., Pharmacist (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1989. B.S., Auburn 

DING, ZHI, Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1990. B.Eng.. Nanjing: M.S.. Toronto; Ph.D., Cornell 

DOBIE, JAMES L., Professor (Zoology-Wildlife Science), 1967. B.S., Centenary; M.S., Ph.D., Tulane 

DOBSON, Е. STEPHEN, Assistant Prolessor (Zoology-Wildlile Science), 1988. A.B., M.A.. California, Ph.D., Michigan 

DODGE, TIMOTHY, Librarian Il, Library, 1992. B.A., Swarthmore: M.A.. Ph.D.. New Hampshire; M.L.S,, Columbia 

DOMINGUEZ. MICHAEL, Instructor (Naval Science), 1992. 

DONALD, JAMES O., Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1976, 1988. B.S., M.S., Georgia 

DONNELLY, ROBERT A.. Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1979, 1986. B.S., M.S.. New Orleans; Ph.D.. North Carolina 

DOORENBOS, NORMAN J., Associate VP & Dean (Graduate School), 1986. В.5., M.S., Ph.D., Michigan 

DORGAN, WILLIAM J., Assistant Dean (Adm.-Sciences & Mathematics), 1988, 1992. B.S., St. Ambrose. M.S., Creighton; 
Ph.D., Colorado е er 

DORMITORIO, TERESA V., Research Associate (Poultry Science), 1990. B.S., M.S., Philippines 

DOWDELL, LOUIS, Assistant Manager, Food Services, 1968, 1988. 

DOWDY. TRACY A.. Outreach Programs Coordinator (Adm.-Engineering), 1892. B.S., Auburn 

DOWNER, SHERIDA H., Librarian III & Head, Library, 1978, 1992. B.A., Geo. Williams; M.A.L.S., Rosary 

DOWNES, JEREMY M.. Assistant Protessor (English), 1991. B.A., Chicago; M.A., Ph.D., Wisconsin —— 

DOZIER, WILLIAM A., Professor & Acting Head (Horticulture), 1971, 1993. B.S.. М,5., Auburn; Ph.D.. Virginia Tech 

DRAKE, DENNIS C., Associate Director, Student Daysoprien Services, 1974, 1990. B.A., M.Ed., Ed.S., Auburn 

DRAKE, E. JANE, Art Designer Il (Adm.-Pharmacy), 1990. B.A., Auburn 

DRAKE. {амыр Professor & Head (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 1989, B.S., M.Ed., Ed.D., Auburn 

DRAKE, KYLE S., Assistant Vice President, Adm.-Facilities, 1983, 1993. B.S., Alabama 

DRAKE, NELL R., Lead Program Analyst, Adm.-Computing Service, 1980, 1982. B.A., M.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

DREYER, DALE E., Financial Aid Specialist, Student Financial Aid, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

DUFFIELD, SHEILA R., Accountant Il, Contracts & Grants, 1987, 1990. B.S., Alabama 

DUFFY, PATRICIA A., Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1985. B.A.. Boston College; 
Ph.D., Texas А&М 

DUGAS, RAY B., Prolessor (Art), 1974, 1987. B-F.A., Louisiana State; M.V.A., Georgia State 

Speier tee BELMA, Supervisor, ey ing), 1993 

tructor (Curricu eaching), < 
"ey e arti A oar (Adm.-Agriculture).1975, 1989. B.A Pittsburgh State; Ph.D., Wayne State 
DUNCAN, PATRICIA L., Senior Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures}, 1988, 1990. B.A.. S. Florida; 


M.A., Virginia Inst. Illinois; M:S., Ph.D., Auburn 
DUNHAM, REX A., Professor (Fisheries А Allied Aquacultures), 1980, 1992. B.S. llinois; M:S., Ph.D 
DUNKELBERGER, JOHN E., Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1962, 1982. M.S., Penn State; 


Ph.D., Mississippi State | 
fessor (English), 1972, 1990. B.A., Hobart; M.A., Ph.D., North Carolina 
DUNLOP, ALEXANDER W., Associata Pro е social Education), 1991. B.S., Miami; M.Ed., Ph.D., Texas 


DUNN, CAROLINE, Assistant Professor (Rehabilitation & 

DUNN, RUSSELL F., Instructor (Chemical Engineering), 1988. B-S.: er ni S WI РЧА 
DURAN, SUE H., Assistant Professor (Large Animal a — cat eae x й 
DURBIN, KIM M., Director, Cooperative Ed.. 1981, 1993. B.S., M Ed. Auburn 
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DUTE, ROLAND R., Professor (Botany-Microbiclogy), 1982, 1993. 8.S., M.S., Ohio State: Ph.D., Wisconsin 

DYE, PATRICK F., Special Assistant to the President, President's Office, 1981. 1992 B.S. Georgia 

DYER, DAVID F.. Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965. B.S.M.E.. Tennessee: M.S.M.E.. Ph.D., Georgia Tech 

DYIES, MILTON, Specialist IIl, Admin. Computing Services. 1983, 1992 B.S.. Alabama A&M 

DYKSTAL, TIMOTHY, Assistant Professor (English). 1991. B.A. Wisconsin; M.A., Ph.D., Chicago 

EAGLES, TOMMY JOE, Men's Head Basketball Coach, Athletic Dept., 1989. B S , M.S., Louisiana Tech 

EAKES, DONALD J.. Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1989, 8,S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D.. Virginia Tech 

EARLE, BILLY W., Contract Administrator, VP for Research, 1992. B.S., Alabama 

EASTERDAY, KENNETH E., Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1964. B-S., MA.T., Indiana, Ed.D.. Western Reserve 

EASTERWOOD, ROY M., Research Associate, Center lor Governmental Services, 1985. B.A.. Auburn; МР.А., Jack- 
sonville State; M.A., Alabama-Birmingham 

EAVES, RONALD C., Professor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1977, 1982 B.A., M.Ed., Florida: Pn.D., Georgia 

EBERT, ROBERT A.. Research Supervisor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1985, 1990. B.S., Kansas State 

ECKMAN, MICHAEL K., Professor (Poultry Science), 1977, 1988. B.A., M.A., Colorado; PhO, Auburn 

EDMISTON, FRED W., Librarian II, Library, 1986. B.S., Spring Hill; M.A., Mississippi; M.L.S., Southern Mississippi 

EDMONDS, CHARLES, Professor (Finance), 1973. 1983. B.A; M.S.A.. Auburn; Ph.D., Arkansas 

EDWARDS, JAMES H., Adjunct Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1882 B.S., M:S., Georgia; Ph D.. North Caro- 
lina State 

EDWARDS, WALTER D., Lead Systems Programmer, Univ. Computing, 1989, 1991. B.S , Columbus 

EKELUND, ROBERT B., Lowder Eminent Scholar 8 Prolessor (Economics), 1979. 1988. BBA. MA.. Ph.D. Louisiana 
State 

EL-HALWAGI. MAHMOUD, Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1990. B.Sc., M Sc., Cairo; Ph.D., Calitornia 

EL-MOGAHZY, YEHIA E., Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1986, 1992. B.Sc.. M.Sc., Alexandria; Ph.D.. North 
Carolina State 

EL-SHEIKH, MONA M., Assistant Protessor (Psychology), 1990. B.A., Ameridan: M.A.. Р... West Virginia 

ELDER, THOMAS J.. Associate Professor (Forestry), 1979, 1985. B.S.. SMU; M.F , S.F Austin; Ph.D., Texas ASM 

ELFSTROM, GERARD A., Associate Professor (Philosophy). 1988. 1992. B.A.. Cornell; M.A., Ph.D.. Ph.D., Emory 

ELKINS, CHARLES B., Superintendent, [Agronomy А Soils), 1991. B.S., M.S., Georgia 

ELLING, RICHARD M., Manager, Adm.-Engineering. 1989. B.S., Mississippi State 

ELLINGTON, CLAUDE S.. Research Supervisor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1962, 1990. 

ELLIS, CHARLES D., Manager. Microelectronic (Electrical Engineering), 1986, 1990. B. SE E.. M S.E.E., Auburn 

ELLIS, JIMMY L., Protessor (Naval Science), 1994. B.S., U.S. Naval Academy 

ELLIS, PATRICIA R., Associate Director, Student Health Cir.. 1981. 1990. B.S.. Ed.D., Alabama; M.S., Calitornia 

ELLISON, KATHY JO, Assistant Professor (Nursing), 1990. B SN., Tennessee; M.S.N., Alabama-Birmingham 

ELTON, DAVID J., Associate Protessor (Civil Engineering), 1985, 1992. B.S., Clarkson; M.S., Utah State: Ph.D., Purdue 

ELWOOD. WILLIAM N., Assistant Protessor (Communication), 1992. B.S., Florida; M.A., South Florida: Ph.D., Purdue 

EMMONS, MITCH, Assistant Editor, University Relations, 1992. B.S.. North Alabama 

ENGLE, CHARLES $., Assistant Prolessor (Naval Science), 1994. B.S., Arizona 

ENGLISH, SUE P., Specialist 111, Purchasing. 1975, 1989. B.S., Auburn 

ENTRY. JAMES A., Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1993. B.S., B.A., Montana: M.S.. Idaho; Ph.D., Oregon 
State 

ENSMINGER, STEPHEN S., Manager, ID Card Ctr., 1987. 8.5., Aubum 

EPKINS, CATHERINE C., Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1991 B.A.. lowa State; M.S.. Illinois State; M.S., Ph.D., 
Memphis State 

EPPERSON, H. BRADLEY, instructor (Architecture), 1987, 1993. В.1.0.. Auburn 

EPPERSON, ROBERT A. Instructor (Philosophy), 1993. B.A., Illinois State; M-A., Rochester 

ERLANDSON, ANGELA H., Manager, Personnel Services, 1990, 1992. B-S., Auburn 

ESCARPANTER, JOSÉ A., Prolessor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1982, 1985 Ph.D., Havana 

ESSAH, PATIENCE, Assistant Protessor (History), 1990. B.A., Ghana; M.A., Ph.D,, California 

ESTES, PAUL M., Assistant Professor (Entomology), 1966. B.S., Purdue; Ph.D., California 

ESTRIDGE, BARBARA H.. Research Associate (Zoology-Wildlile Science), 1980, 1987 B.S., Auburn 

EVANS, DENNIS A., Ext. Specialist & Professor, Coop Ext, 1977, 1984. B.A.. NW Louisana; M.A., Ed D., Louisiana 
State; M.B.A., Aubum 

EVANS, PATRICIA J., Instructor (Accountancy), 1982. B.S.. M.S. Auburn 

EVEREST, JOHN W., Associate Professor (Agronamy & Soils), 1976, 1993. B.S., Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

EVERETT. GERALD W., Director, Student Health Cir., 1982; 1988, B.A., George Washington: M.D., Alabama-Birming- 
ham 

EWALD, SANDRA J.. Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1990. B.A., Ph.D., Texas 

FABEL, ROBIN F.A., Professor (History). 1969, 1989. B.A., M.A., Oxtord: Ph.D., Auburn 

FAIRLEY, LAURA N., Assistant Professor (Journalism), 1992. B.A.. Mississippi Womens’, MA. Alabama 

FARRELL, ROBIN C.G., Nurse Practitioner, Student Hith. Cir.. 1987. 8.S.N., AUM; M.S.N., Alabama-Birmingham 

FAUPEL, CHARLES E., Associate Professor (Sociology), 1983, 1989. B.A., Asbury; M.A., Cent. Mich.: Ph.D., Delaware 

FAUST, RANDALL E., Associate Professor (Music), 1982, 1989. B.S., E. Michigan; M.M., Mankato State: D.M.A., lowa 

FAUST, ROBERT L., Professor (Architecture), 1968, 1882. B.A., Oklahoma 

FEILD, HUBERT S., Lowder Professor (Management), 1973, 1987. B.S., M.S., Mississippi State; Ph.D., Georgia 

FELKEY, BILL G., Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1977, 1990, B.A.. Maine; M S, Indiana 

FELLERS, ROBIN B.. Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Food Science). 1988. Diplom., Otago; M.S.. Kansas State; Ph.D . 
Florida 

FELLOWS, HUGH L., Senior Research Associate (Chemical Engineering), 1984. B.S.. M.S., Auburn 

FELLOWS, PAUL D., Manager (Chemical Engineering). 1987. B.A., Jacksonville State 

FEMINELLA, JOHN W., Assistant Protessor (Zool.-Wildlife), 1991. 8.S., M.S., М. Texas; Ph.D. California 

FENDLEY, BETTY J., Assistant Dean (Adm.-Architecture), 1972, 1993. B.A., Tusculum; M.Ed., Auburn 

FERGUS, JEFFREY W., Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1992. B-S.. Illinois; Ph.D., Pennsylvania 

FERGUSON, JIMMY D., Vice President for Administrative Services, 1993. B.S., M.B.A., Ph.D., Texas ARM 

FERNANDEZ. CONRADO E., Staff Physician, Student Health Cir., 1983. M.D., Santo Tomas (Manila) 

FIELDS, KENT T., Associate Professor (Accountancy), 1984. B.B.A., N. Texas; М.Р A.. Texas; Ph.D.. Texas ASM 

FILES, ELIZABETH A., Radiological Associate (Radiology), 1990. 

FINN-BODNER, SUSAN T.. Assistant Professor (Radiology), 1991. B.S., Mantana State: M.S., D.V.M., Colorado State 

FINN, J. SCOTT, Associate Prolessor (Architecture), 1987, 1990. A.B., Princeton: M.Arch., Yale 
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FISCHMAN, MARK G., Associale Professor (Health & Human Pertormance). 1989. B.S Ed., SUNY; M.S.. Madison; 
Ph.D., Penn State 

FITCH-HAUSER, MARGARET E., Associate Professor & Chair (Communication), 1987, 1993. B.A., M.A.. S.F. Austin; 
Ph.D., Oklahoma 

FITCH, JAMES L., Professor (Communication Disorders), 1990, 1993. B.S., Illinois State; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State 

FLEMING, BARRY, Assistant Professor (Art), 1988. B.F.A., W. Kentucky: M.F. A., Tennessee 

FLEMING, LISA P., Assistant Manager, Food Services, 1987, 1991. B.A.. Auburn 

FLEMING, RICHARD K., Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1990. B.S., New Hampshire; M.Ed., M.S.. Ph.D., Massachu- 
setts 

FLETCHER, ELIZABETH T., Instructor (English), 1988. B.S., M.A., Auburn 

FLETCHER, JOHN T., Registrar, Registrar's Ollice, 1988, 1992. B.S., M.S., Tennessee 

FLICK, WARREN A., Associate Professor (Forestry), 1977. B.S., PhD.. SUNY 

FLICK, WILLIAM C., Director, ESL Program & Adjunct Assistant Professor (English), 1983, 1994, B.A., Kentucky; MA., 
Ph.D., S. Illinois 1 

FLOOD, CLIFFORD A., Associate Protessor, (Agricultural Engineering), 1971. B.A.E., Florida; M.S., Kentucky; Ph.D., 
Purdue 

FLOOD, SUSAN C.. Librarian II, Library, 1992. В.А, Knox; M.S.L.S., Case Western Reserve 

FLORA, CURTIS, Manager, AU Bookstore, 1991, 1992. 

FLOWERS, GEORGE T., Assistant Protessor (Mechanical Engineering), 1990. B.S., Auburn; M.S.. Ph.D., Georgia Tech 

FLOWERS, JIMMY D., Director (Adm.-Business), 1981, 1990. В.В.А.. Georgia; M.B.A., Auburn 

FLOYD, JAMES G.. Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1988. B.S., West Point; M.S. Illinois; D.V.M., Louisi- 
ana State 

FLYNN, KATHRYN M., Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1992. B.S.. Auburn; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State 

FLYNT, J. WAYNE, Distinguished University Professor (History), 1977, 1990. B.A., Howard; M.S., Ph.D., Florida State 

FOLKERTS, DEBBIE R.. Assistant Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1986, 1992. 8.S., M.S., Auburn 

FOLKERTS, GEORGE W., Professor (Zoology:Wildlite Science), 1969, 1982. B.A., M.A., S. Illinois; Ph.D., Auburn 

FORD, DORIS E.. Associate Professor (Political Science), 1984, 1992. B.S., M.S., Howard; M.Phil., Ph.D.. Geo. Wash: 
ington 

FORD, F. NELSON, Assistant Prolessor (Management), 1982. B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Alabama 

FORD, HAYDEN T. JR., Protessor (Health & Human Performance), 1973, 1993. B.S., M.S., Jacksonville State; Ed.D., 
Georgia 

FORD. HAYDEN Т.Ш, Instructor (Health & Human Performance), 1990. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

FORSYTHE, SANDRA, Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1991. B.S., E. Tennessee State; M.S., Virginia Tech; 
Ph.D., Tennessee 

FOSTER. RALPH S.. Director, Outreach Information & Marketing, 1989, 1993. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Troy State-Montgom- 
ery 

FOSTER, WINFRED A.. Associate Professor [Aerospace Engineering), 1974, 1983. B.A.E., M.S.E., Ph.D., Auburn 

FOWLER, SAMUEL R.. Associate Professor, Cooperative Extension, 1982, 1993. B.S.. M.A., Ph.D.. Mississippi State 

FRANDSEN, JOHN C., Adjunct Associate Professor, Reg. Parasite Res. Lab,, 1982. B.S., M.S., Ph.D. Utah 

FREDERICK, JANET E. , Librarian Il, Library, 1991, B.A., SUNY: M.L.S., Columbia; M.A., New Hampshire 

FREEMAN, BARRY L.. Ext. Entomologist & Assistant Professor (Entomology), 1976. B.S., M.S., Georgia 

FREEMAN, GEORGE D., Advancement Officer IL, Alumni & Development, 1988. B.A., Harding 

FREEMAN, JOHN D., Associate Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1968. B.A., Austin Peay. Ph.D., Vanderbilt 

FREEMAN, JULIA R., Facilitator, Auburn Conference Center, 1989, 1992. B.A.. Auburn 

FRENCH, ROBERT D., Associate Director, Foy Union, 1991. B.A., Auburn 

FRIDAY, ROSILAND R., Instructor (Naval Science), 1992. 

FRIEDMAN, HARRIET, Assistant to the Dean (Adm.-Business), 1975, 1987. B.A., Hunter; M.A., Yale 

FRIEDMAN, MICHAEL E., Professor (Chemistry), 1968, 1982. B.S., Penn; M.S., Brooklyn Tech; Ph.D., Cornell 

FRIEDRICH, LAWRENCE V.. Assistant Professor (Clinical Pharmacy), 1992. B.S., Wisconsin; Pharm.Ed., South Caro: 
lina 

FROBISH, LOWELL T., Director & Professor, Ag. Exp. Sta., 1986. B.S., Iilinois; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State 

FROMHOLD, A-T., Professor (Physics), 1965. B.E.P., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Cornell 

FUKAI, JUNICHIRO, Associate Professor (Physics), 1974. B.Eng., Waseda; M.S., Denver; Ph.D., Tennessee 

FUKAI, SHIGEKO N., Management Scientist. Ctr. for int!’ Commerce, 1986, 1990. LL.M., Tokyo; M.A., Denver; PhD., 
Tennessee 

FULLER, LORI R., Instructor (Accountancy), 1993. B.B.A., Oklahoma 

FULLERTON, KAREN C., Accountant |, AU Conference Ctr., 1991. В.5., Auburn 

FURR, JAMES E.. Professor (Art), 1977, 1991. B.F.A., Tennessee; M.F.A., Tulane 

GABHART, MITCHELL, Visiting Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1993. В.А., M.A.. Ph.D., Kentucky 

GAGLIANO, CARL S., Electrical Engineer, Facilities, 1987, B.E.E., Auburn 

GALASSI, JOHN P., Professor & Head (Counseling & Counseling Psychology), 1993. A.B., Middiebury; Ed.M.. Harvard; 
Ph.D., California 

GALASSI. MERNA D., Visiting Assistant Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology), 1993. A.B., 
Brandeis; M.Ed., Harvard; Ed.D., West Virginia 

GALE, WILLIAM F.. Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1992. B.Eng., Leeds; Ph.D., Cambridge 

GALISHOFF, HOPE B., Nurse Practitioner, Student Health Center, 1993. B.S.N., M.S., Virginia 

GALLINA, CHARLES A., Sports Information Specialist, Athletic Department, 1993. B.A., Auburn 

GANDY, REX F. Associate Professor (Physics), 1984, 1989. B.S., M.S., Memphis State; Ph.D. Texas 

GANNICOTT, PRISCILLA J.. Visiting Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1992. A.B. Randolph-Macon 

GARDINER, LORRAINE R.: Assistant Professor (Management), 1988. B-A., Hollins; Ph.D., Georgia 

GARDINER. STANLEY C., Assistant Prolessor (Management), 1987, 1988. B.A., Sou. Cal; M.A., Pepperdine, Ph.D., 


Georgia 
GARDNER, ALAN L., Specialist, Personnal Services, 1989. B.S., Auburn 
GARLAND, DEBRA D., Health Educator, Student Health Canter, 1993. B.S.. Jacksonvillea State 
GARMAZ, MAGDALENA, Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1990. M.S.. Cincinnati; Dip., Zegreb 
GARNER, BRENT, Research Associate (Chemical Engineering), 1991. B.S., Washington 
GARRETT, MARILYN L., Academic Advisor (Adm.-Engineering). 1986, 1992. B.S., Missouri 
GARRETT, PHILLIP D., Associate Protessor (Anatomy & Histology), 1977, 1987. B.S., D.V.M., M.S., Missouri 
GARRISON, DIANE L.. Assistant Director, Risk Management, 1982, 1993. 
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GARRISON, KAREN H., Associate Professor (Music), 1983, 1991. B.A., North Carolina; M.M. South Carolina; Ph.D., 
Florida State 

GARRISON, ROGER W., Associate Professor (Economics), 1978, 1988. B.S., Missouri-Rolla; M.A. Missouri KC; Ph.D 
Virginia 

GASTALDO, ROBERT A., Professor (Geology), 1978, 1988. B.A., Gettysburg: M.S., Ph.D., Minois 

GASTON, KATHY M., Instructor (Nursing), 1992. B.S.N., Mississippi Coll.; M.S.N., Alabama-Birmingharn 

GAY, MARIAN J., Specialist, Personnel Services, 1971, 1987. 

GAYLOR, MICHAEL J., Associate Professor (Entomology), 1978, 1984. B-S., M.S.. Auburn; Ph.D.. Texas AGM 

GAZAWAY, WILLIAM S.. Professor (Plant Pathology), 1976, 1988. B.S., Mississippi State; Ph.D., Texas A&M 

GEBHARD, A. CAROLINE, Instructor (English), 1992. B-A., Northwestern; M.A.. Ph.D.. Virginia 

GEHLING, ROBERT G.. Director, Financial information Systems, 1982. B.S., Austin Peay: M.B.A., N, Florida 

GEIGER, GRADY E., Librarian III & Head, Library, 1963, 1992. B.S., Auburn; M.L.S., Michigan 

GENTRY, MARJORIE H.. Assistant to the Dean II (Adm.-Forestry), 1978, 1992 

GERBER, LARRY G., Associate Professor (History). 1983. B.A., M.A., Ph.D.. California 

GETZ, RODGER R., Adjunct Assistant Professor, Southeast Ag. Weather Service Cir., 1975, 1988. B. S, M.S., Rutgers 

GIAMBRONE, JOSEPH J., Professor (Poultry Science), 1977, 1989. B.S., M.S.. Delaware; Ph.D , Georgia 

GIBSON, J. TYRONE, Associate Professor (Pharmacy Care Systems), 1972. B.S., M.S., Georgia, Ph.D., Mississippi 

GIBSON, MICHAEL L., Associate Protessor (Management), 1988. B.S., Georgetown; M.B.A., D:B.A.. Kentucky 

GILBERT, SUSAN R., Academic Advisor (Adm.-Architecture), 1993. B.A., Georgia 

GILBERT, TAB, Manager, Environmental Health, 1982, 1987. B.A., Auburn 

GILCHRIST, RONALD D., Engineer, Nuclear Sci. Ctr., 1969. 

GILES, HARRIET W., Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1983, 1985. B.S., M.S.. Auburn; Ph.D., Geor 


ga 

GILES, WILLIAM F., Professor (Management). 1974, 1984, B.A.. Duke; M.A., Georgia; Ph.D., Tennessee 

GILL, RICHARD A., Instructor (Music), 1993. B.M., Johns Hopkins; M.M., Yale 

GILL, WILLIAM R., Adjunct Protessor, USDA Tillage Lab., 1982. 

GILLIAM, CHARLES H., Professor (Horticulture), 1980, 1989. B.S., Tannessee; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

GILLOCK. JAMES, Industrial Hygenist 11. Environmental Health, 1990. B.S., Auburn 

GIMENEZ, DIEGO M., Associate Protessor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1978, 1989 B А. M S, Ph.D.. Florida 

GJERSTAD, DEAN H., Professor & Director (Forestry), 1975. 1990. B.S., M.S., Ph.D.. lowa State 

GLADDEN, L. BRUCE, Professor (Health & Human Performance), 1989. B.S., Ph.D.. Tennessee 

GLANCE, HARVEY E., Head Track Coach, Athletic Dept., 1991. B.S., Auburn 

GLASS, KATHRYN M.. Research Assistant (Agronomy & Soils), 1986, 1992 

GLAZE. LINDA S., Associate Professor & Head (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1979, 1990. B.A., Marietta; M.A., 
Ph.D., Wisconsin 

GLERUM, MICHEL D., Professor (Naval Science), 1991. B.S., U.S. Naval Academy 

GLOVER, GLENN R.. Associate Prolessor (Forestry). 1975, 1992. B.S.. M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

GLUECK, DEE L., Associate Athletic Director, Athletic Dept.. 1992. 

GLUHMAN, JOSEPH W., Professor & Head (Art), 1987. A.B., Johns Hopkins; M.A.. W- Reserve; Ph,D., Harvard 

GODDARD, Н. WALLACE, Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1990. B.S., M.Ed., Brigham Young; Рһ. О, 
Ph.D., Utah State 

GOETERS, HERMAN P., Associate Professor Mathematics). 1986, 1991. B.A., S. Conn. State; M.S., Ph.D., Connecti- 
cut 

GOFF. BRENT, Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1988, 1990. B.B.A., M.B.A., Indiana; Ph.D.. Arizona 

GOFF, WILLIAM D., Professor (Horticulture), 1982, 1993. B.S., M:S., Mississippi State; Ph.D., Clemson 

GOLDEN, DENNIS L., Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery $ Medicine), 1990. B.S., D.V.M.. Florida 

GOLDEN. MICHAEL S., Associate Professor (Forestry). 1975, 1982. A.B.. Trevecca: М.5., Auburn; Ph.D., Tennessee 

GOLDMAN, HELEN E., Librarian Il, Library, 1985. B.A., M.L.S., South Carolina 

GOLDSTEIN, HOWARD A., Assistant Professor (Music), 1992. B.A. California; M.M., Peabody 

GOLDSTEIN, R. JAMES, Assistant Prolessor (English), 1991. B.A., Rochester, M.A.. Ph.D., Virginia 

GONG, YU. Assistant Professor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1992. B.S.. Beijing; M.S., Chinese Acad.; M.S.. 
Ph.D., Delaware 

GOODLING. JOHN S., Professor & Head, (Mechanical Engineering), 1968, 1990. B.S.E., M.S.E., Ph.D., Florida 

GOODLOE, GEORGE W.. Manager (Chemistry). 1985, B.S., Brooklyn Polytechnic; Ph D., Penn State 

GOODMAN, МІМА O., Assistant Manager, Bursar's Office, 1986, 1990. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

GOODMAN, W. ROBERT, Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1990. B.S.. M.S., Auburn: 
Ph-D., Tennessee 

GORRELL, JOHN J., Associate Dean (Adm.-Education). 1989, 1992, B.A., Vanderbilt; M.A., Ph D., Florida 

GOSSETT, CLAUDE W., Professor (Music), 1974, 1992. B.S., Lamar: M.C.M., S.W. Baptist Theo. Sem.: Ph.D., South- 
ern Mississippi 

GOSSETT, SYLVIA C., Instructor (Music), 1978, 1993. B.S.. Lamar; M,M., Aubum 

GOTHARD, JOY H., Instructor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1993. B.S., MEd.. Auburn 

GOTTESMAN, ROBERT W., Coordinator, Planning & Analysis, 1987, 1989. B.A., M.P.A., Aubum 

GOVIL. NARENDRA K., Professor (Mathematics), 1983, 1986. B.Sc. Agra (India); M.Sc., Aligarh (India); Ph.D., Montreal 

GOWAYED, YASSER A.. Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1992, 

GRAHAM, LAWRENCE C., Supervisor (Entomology). 1985. B.S., Auburn 

GRAHAM, MARK M., Assistant Professor (Art), 1990. B.A.. M.A., Penn State; Ph.D., UCLA 

GRAMBERG, ANNE-KATRIN, Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1992. M.A.. Georg Aug; Ph.D., 
Michigan State 

GRAVES, ANNE C., Manager, Food Services, 1968. B.S., Auburn 

GRAVES, JEFFERSON E., Engineer, Engr. Admin., 1989, 1990. B.S.E.E., Auburn 

GRAVES, RICHARD L., Professor (Curriculum & Teaching). 1965. B.A.. Baylor; M.Ed., Florida; Ph.D., Florida State 

GRAVOIS, JAMES M., Librarian Il, Library, 1991. B.A.. New Orleans; M.L.I.S., South Carolina; M.A., Texas 

GRAY, BRUCE W., Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1972, 1988. D.V.M., Ph.D., Comell 

GREEN, NANCY R., Prolessor & Head (Nutrition & Food Science), 1992. B.S., Ph.D., Tennessee 

GREENE, KATHERINE S., Visiting Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1987, 1989. B.A., Georgia; M.S., Mississippi State; 
Ph.D., Alabama 

GREENE, MICHAEL E., Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1986, 1992. B.E.E., M.S., Ohio State; Pn.D., Rice 

GREENLEAF. ROBERT B., Associate Professor [Music), 1974. B.M., Florida State; M.M., D.M.A Louisiana State 
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GREGG. ELIZABETH M., Accountant Il, Property Control, 1993. B.S.. Troy State 

GRENELL, KEENAN D.. Instructor (Political Science), 1993. B.A.. Tongalao'Col | MPLA., Mississippi State: Ph.D, 1111- 
nois State 

GRESHAM. LINDA S.. Senior Academic Advisor, (Adm.-Education), 1983.1984. В.5.Е., Emporia; B.F.A., Auburn 

GRESHAM, MARTHA М., Research Associate (Pathobiology), 1986. B.S., Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., Texas Womens 

GRESHAM, STEPHEN L., Associate Professor (English), 1975. B.S.E., M.A., Kansas, Ph.D., Missouri 

GREVE, ANGELIQUE J.. Project Director (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1993. B.A.. Washbum: M.S., Ph.D _ 
Kansas State 

GRIDER, CARROLL E., Coordinator, Food Services, 1990. 

GRIFFEY, STEPHEN L.. Landscape Supervisor, Facilities, 1993. B,A , Auburn 

GRIFFIN, JOYCE R., Associate Director, Admissions, 1985. 1993. B.S,, MEd., Troy Slate 

GRIGSBY. LEONARD L.. Alabama Power Dist. Protessor (Electrical Engineering). 1984. B.S.E.E.. М.5.Е.Е., Texas 
Tech; Ph.D., Oklahoma State 

GRIMES, WYNTRESS M., Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 1992. В.5,, Xavier; M.Ed., Tuskegee 

GRIMMETT, LARRY N., Industrial Hygenist Il, Environmental Health, 1984, 1990. 

GRISSOM, REBECCA P., Specialist IIl, Administrative Computing Services, 1991, 1993. B.S., М.В.А., North Alabama 

GRIZZLE, JOHN M., Professor (Fisheries & Allled Aquacultures), 1976, 1988. B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State; PALO., Аш 
burn 

GROPPER, DANIEL M., Assistant Professor (Economics), 1988, 1989. B.A., Maryland; M.S.. Ph.D. Florida State 

GROPPER, SAREEN S., Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1988. B.S., Maryland: M.S., Ph.D. Florida 
State 

GROSS, CHARLES A., Square D Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1972, 1985. B.S., B.S.E.E., Alabama; М.5., Ph.D., 
Missouri 

GROSS, ROBERT S., Assistant Protessor (Aerospace Engineering), 1988. B.S., Virginia Tech: M.S. Ph.D.. Clemson 

GROVER, JANICE E.. Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1985. B.S., M.S., lowa State 

GROVER. JOHN H., Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures). 1971, 1985. B.S.. Utah; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State 

GRUBER, JOHN E., Assistant Professor (Ап). 1992. B.F.A., Kansas; M.F.A., Kent State 

GRUENHAGE, GARY F., Professor (Mathematics), 1974, 1982. B.S., Nebraska: M.A., Ph.D., California 

GRYSKI, GERARD S.. Associate Professor (Political Science), 1982, 1984. B.B.A,, City Col -New York; Ph.D., Massa- 
chusetts 

GUERTAL, ELIZABETH A., Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1993. B.S., M.S., Ohio State; Ph.D., Oklahoma 
State 

GUFFEY, HUGH, Associate Prolessor & Head (Marketing & Transportation), 1973, 1987. B.B.A., M.B.A., Ph.D, Georgia 

GUIN, JAMES A., Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1970, 1981. B.S., M.S.. Alabama; Ph.D., Texas 

GULLEDGE, REBA J., Sports Information Assistant, Athletic Dept., 1974, 1987. 

GUNDLACH, CAROL B, Instructor (Sociology), 1993. B.A., Texas; M.S., Auburn; M.S.W., Alabama 

GUNDLACH, JAMES H., Associate Professor (Sociology), 1974, 1982. B.A., Oklahoma State; M.A.. Ph.D., Texas 

GUTHRIE, RICHARD L., Associate Dean, Assistant! Director & Professor (Adm Agriculture), 1983, 1992, B.S., M.S., 
Aubum; Ph.D., Cornell 

GÜVEN, OKTAY, Gottlieb Professor (Civil Engineering), 1981, 1990. B.S., Robert: M.S., Ph.D., Jowa 

GUVEN, SADEL, Research Specialist (Animal & Dairy Science), 1984. 1990. B-S.. Robert 

GUYER, CRAIG, Associate Protessor (Zoology- Wildlife Science), 1987, 1992, B.S., Humboldt State; М.5., Indiana State; 
Ph.D., Miami 

GWIN, WILLIAM Я,, Professor (Architecture), 1973, 1984. B.Arch., Auburn; M.Arch., Pennsylvania; M.V.A , Ga. State 

GYNTHER, MALCOLM D., Professor (Psychology), 1974. B.A.. M.A., Stanford; Ph.D., Duke 

GYNTHER, RUTH A.. Instructor (Psychology), 1982. A.B., Montevallo; M.A.. North Carolina 

HAAK, NANCY J., Assistant Professor (Communication Disorders), 1989. B.A., Auburn; M.S., Purdue: Ph.D., Florida 

HAALAND, JOANNE M., Accountant II (Chemical Engineering). 1981, 1990, B.S., M.Ac.. Auburn 

HACKETT, DEBRA A.. Instructor (Nursing), 1993. B.S.. Florida Atlantic; B.S.N., Florida State; М.5.№.. UNCG 

HACKETT, EARLE R., Assistant Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology], 1993. B.A., M A, 
Florida Atlantic; Ph.D., Florida State 

HADDOCK, JOHN E., Senior Research Associate, Asphalt Technology Center, 1993. , 

НАСАМ, AUSTIN K., Protessor (Plant Pathology), 1980, 1992. B.S., Indiana-Pennsylvania; M.S.. Ph.D., Ohio State 

HAGGERTY, JOE K., Engineer (Electrical Engineering), 1984. B.S.E.E.. Auburn 

HAIRSTON, JAMES E., Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1989, B.A., Berry; Ph.D., Georgia 

HAJEK, BENJAMIN F., Professor (Agronomy & Soils). 1968. B.S., Texas A&M; M.S., Ph.D, Auburn 

HALE, DARYL A. , Assistant Director. PME A) 1008 1991. .5., Troy State 

HALL, AMY S., Medical Technologist (Pathobiol " ; ,B.S., 

HALL, BRENDA M., Research Associate (Agronomy & Soils), 1993. B.S.. Berea Col,; M.S., Auburn 

HALL, DAVID M., Professor (Textile Engineering), 1965. B-S., Auburn; M.S.. Clemson; Ph.D., Victoria (England) 

HALL, GEORGE W., Research Superintendent (Poultry Science), 1982, 1993. В.5., Auburn 

HALL. HINES H., Associate Professor (History), 1967. 1982. B-A., Duke; M.A.. Auburn; Ph.D., Vanderbilt 

HALL, JESSICA K., Financial Aid Specialist, Student Financial Aid. 1993. B.S., E. Kentucky 

HALL, JOY H., Visiting Assistant Protessor (History), 1984, 1988. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Auburn 

HALL. KAREN, Assistant Director, Foy Union Building Operations, 1992. B.A., М.5.С., Auburn 

HALL, MARTHA T., Assistant Director, Student Financial Ald, 1971, 1990. B.S., M.Ed., Aubum 

HALL, TERESA P.. Coordinator, Planning & Analysis, 1985, 1989. B.S., МР.А., Auburn 

HALL, VONDALYN J., Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1992. B.S., N. Alabama: M.S., Auburn 

HALPIN, GERALD, Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology). 1974, 1982. B.S., Jacksonville State; 


M.Ed., Ed.D., Georgia 
HALPIN, GLENNELLE, Professor (Educational Foundations. Leadership & Technology), 1974, 1990. B.S., Jacksonville 


State; M.A., PhD, Geor + ) 
HALVERSON, MELVIN B., ead Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1976, B.S., M.S.Ed., N. Illinois; Ph.D.. 
HAMBY. FRA NKE igor, AU Printing Svc., 1973, 1991 

Y, FRANK E., Prass Supervisor, ‚ 1973, 1991. 
HAMMERSMITH, JAMES P., Associate Prolessor (English), 1978, 1984. B.A., Ph.D,, Wisconsin 
HAMMETT, DILLARD J., Assistant Bursar, Bursar's Office, 1982. B.S., Auburn 


HAMMOND, LYNNE B., Manager, Personnel Services, 1991. B.S., Auburn : | 
HAMNER, JENNIFER B.. Assistant Professor (Nursing), 1990. B.S.. Jacksonville State; M.S., Alabama-Birmingham 
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HAMRICK, MAYNARD E.. Professor (Pharmacal Science), 1971. B.S.. M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

НАМ, YONGSHENG, Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1992. B.A., M.A.. Peking: Ph.D. Washington (St. Louis) 

HANCOCK, GREGORY R.. Assistant Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology). 1991. B.S., M.Ed., 
Ph.D., Washington 

HAND, JOHN H., Protessor (Finance), 1974, 1982. B.A., Swarthmore; Ph.D.. MIT 

HANEY, DAVID P., Associate Professor (English), 1989, 1993. B-A., Macalester, M.A.. Ph.D.. SUNY 

HANGER, ANNE. Professor (Art), 1983, 1992. B.F.A.. M.F_A., Maryland Institute 

HANKE, PENELOPE J.. Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1989. B.A, Minnesota; MA.. PhO, Anzona 

HANKERSON, DARREL A., Associate Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1987, 1992. В.5., M.S.. Mankato 
State; M.A., Ph.D., Nebraska 

HANKES, GERALD H., Prolessor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine). 1969. E.S.. D-VM Ийла; M.S- Ph.D- Colorado 
State 

WANNA, WILLIAM M., Supervisor, Facilities, 1968, 1987 

HANSEN, JAMES R., Associate Professor & Chair (History), 1986, 1993. A.B., Indiana; M.A., Ph.D., Ohio Stale 

HANSON, DOUGLAS I.. Assistant Director, Asphalt Tech. Ctr., 1992. B.S., South Dakota School of Mines; M.S- New 
Mexico 

HANSON, JAMES D., Associate Prolessor (Physics), 1984, 1989. B.A., Kalamazoo; M.S., Cornell; Ph.D., Maryland 

HANSON, RUSSELL R., Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1992. B.S., D.V.M., Georgia 

HANSON, TERRILL R., Senior Research Associate (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1989. B.S.. Allegheny. 
M.Ag.. M.A., Aubum 

HARDEN, KIMBERLY E.. Instructor (Architecture), 1992. 

HARDIN, ANITA M., Director, Truman Pierce Inst., 1992, 1993. 

HARDY, E. HOWARD, Research Associate, (Chemical Engineering), 1992. B.S., Auburn: M B.A., Brigham Young 

HARDY, WILLIAM E., Professor & Coordinator |Agricuitural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1972, 1992. B.S., M.S., 
Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

HARGIS, JAMES H., Professor & Head (Chemistry), 1970, 1988. E. New Mexico; Ph.D,, Utah 

HARKER, KARL S., Adjunct Instructor, Southeast Ag. Weather Svc. Ctr., 1984. B.A.. Indiana Central; M.S., Purdue 

HARLIN, BRENDA J., Library Assistant VI, Library, 1969, 1985. B.S., Auburn 

HARMON, KATHRYN S., Director, Adm.-Bookstore 1987, 1992. B.A., B.S., Auburn 

HARPER, DEBRA G., Lead Specialist, Financial Information Systems, 1979, 1988. 

HARPER, TERRY W., ETV Chiet Engr., Telecom. & ЕТУ, 1969. B.A., Auburn 

HARRELL, DAVID E.. Eminent Scholar (History), 1990. B.A., David Lipscomb; M.A., Рћ.О,, Vanderbilt 

HARRIS, GREG A., Associate Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1987, 1992. B.A., California-Fullarton: M.S.. 
Montana State; Ph.D., Utah 

HARRIS, JAMES R.. Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1968. B.B.A., Emory: M B.A.. PhD., Florida 

HARRIS, MICHAEL W., Manager, Facilities, 1989, 1990. B-S., Auburn 

HARRIS, PHYLLIS B., Assistant to the Dean Il (Adm.-Human Sciences), 1977, 1993. B.S., Faulkner 

HARRIS, RALPH R.. Protessor & Head (Animal & Dairy Science), 1955, 1893. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Texas ASM 

HARRIS, STANLEY G., Assistant Professor (Management), 1986, 1988, B.S., N. Georgia; B.A., Ph.D., Michigan 

HARRISON, CAROL E., Assistant Professor (History), 1993, B.A., Louisiana State 

HARSHBARGER, FREDERICK F., Assistant to the Dean 1 (Adm.- Vet Med). 1982, 1983. B.S.. Auburn 

HARTFIELD, ROY J., Assistant Ргоіеѕзог (Aerospace Engineering), 1990. B.S., S. Mississippi; М.5., Ph.D., Virginia 

HARTSFIELD, NANCY M., Professor (Art), 1982. 1989. B.V.D., M.F.A., Auburn 

HARTZOG, DALLAS L.. Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1969, 1988. B.S., M.S.. Auburn 

HARTZOG, WILEY G.. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1971, В.5.. North Carolina State, M.A., 
Appalachian State; Ed.D., Auburn 

HARZEM, PETER, Hudson Professor (Psychology). 1978, 1988. B.Sc., (Ноп.), London; Ph.D.. Wales 

HATCH, L. UPTON, Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1982, 1989. B.A.. Dartmouth: 
MS., Ph.D., Georgia; Ph.D., Minnesota 

HATHCOCK, JOHN T., Assistant Professor (Radiology), 1984. D.V.M.. M.S., Auburn 

HATHCOCK, TERRI L. Instructor (Pathobiology), 1985, 1990. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

HAUGE, JAMES B., instructor (Zoology-Wildlite Science). 1987, 1993. B.S.. M.S.. South Dakota State 

HAVENS, CAROLYN C.. Librarian III, Library, 1982, 1991. B.A.. W. Florida; M.S L.S., Kentucky 

HAWKINS, JAMES H.. Network Support Specialist III, University Computing, 1993. 

HAYES, VIRGINIA, Associate Dean (Adm.-Education), 1971, 1984. B.S., Samford; M.A., Ed.D.. Alabama 

HAYGOOD, SUE, Instructor (Accountancy), 1982. B.S., Alabama; M.B.A., Auburn 

HAYHURST. CAROLYN A.. Director, Budget Control, 1977, 1987. A.B., W. Virginia; B.S., Auburn 

HAYNES, MAUREEN D., Director (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1977, 1991. B.A.. M.A., №. Michigan 

HAYNES, WILLIAM O., Professor & Chair (Communication Disorders), 1976, 1993. B.A., M.A., N. Michigan; Ph.D., 
Bowling Green 

HAYS, DEAN S., Instructor (Zoology-Wildlite Science), 1984. B.A., Maryville; M.S., Auburn 

HEARD, FRED, Supervisor, Facilities, 1963, 1985. 

HEARN, WILLIAM, Director (Engineering), 1973, 1992. B.A., Ed.D., Auburn; M-A., Appalachian Slate; Ed.S., Georgii 
State 

HEATH, JO W., Professor (Mathematics), 1969. B.S., S.W. Louisiana; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

HEBERT, ROBERT F.. Russell Protessor (Economics), 1974, 1993. B.S., M.S., Ph.D.. Louisiana State 

HECK, DONALD R., Associate Professor (Art), 1986, 1991. B.F.A.. M.F.A., E. Tennessee State 

HEILMAN, JOHN G.. Associate Dean (Liberal Arts) & Associate Professor (Political Science), 1973, 1992. B.A., Lafayette: 
M.A., Ph.D., New York 

HEIN, MICHAEL F., Associate Professor (Bullding Science), 1987, 1992. B.S.. Tulane; M.S.. Princeton 

HELMS, BARBARA B., System Program Ill, Univ. Computing Servicas, 1988, 1992. B.S., Auburn 

HELMS, JOHN M., Manager, Telecomm, & ETV. 1989. B.S., Auburn 

HEMSTREET. WILLIAM Senior Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacullures), 1985, 1989. B.S., Valdosta 
State: M.S., Aubum 

HENDERSON, BONNIE B., Executive Assistant, Provost Office, 1980, 1990. 

HENDERSON, FRANK D.. Specialist III, University Computing, 1992, 1993. B.E. E., Auburn 

HENDERSON, JOHN B., Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1960, 1988. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., North Carolina State 

HENDERSON, JOHNNY L., Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1984, 1990. B.S.. M.S,, Arkansas; Ph.D., Ne 
braska 
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HENDERSON, RALPH A., Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1972, 1986. D.V.M., Missoun; M.S., Auburn 

HENDERSON, STEPHEN F., Director (Adm -Engineering). 1983, 1990. B.S., Auburn 

HENDRICK, JAMES T., Exec. Director-Airport, AU Aviation, 1975, 1987. В.5,, M.S., Troy State 

HENDRICKS, CONSTANCE S., Assistant Professor (Nursing), 1987, 1992 B.S.N., M.S.N., Alabama 

HENDRICKS, MARGARET, Manager, AU Bookstore, 1991, 1992. B.A., Aubum 

HENDRIX, CHARLES M., Associate Professor (Pathobiology), 1981. 1988. 8.5., Clemson: D. V.M., Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., 
Minnesota 

HENDRIX, JAMES A.. Associate Editor, University Relations, 1987. B.A.. N. Alabama 

HENDRIX, MARY ELLEN., Associate Editor, Alumni & Development, 1987, 1993. B.A., Auburn 

HENKELS, ROBERT M.. Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1979. 1982. B.A.. Princeton; M.A.. Ph.D.. Brown 

HENKELS, WICKHAM, Assistant Editor (History), 1985, 1990. B.A.. Elmira 

HENLEY, АТНА L., Librarian IIl, Library. 1970. 1982. B.A.. Missouri Valley; M.L.S., Cal.-Berkeley 

HENRY, ELIZABETH , Librarian Il. Library, 1991. B.A., Indiana (Pennsylvania); M.A.L.S., S. Florida 

HENRY, RAYMOND P.. Associate Professor (Zoology-Wildlife Science], 1983, 1988 B.S., M.A., William & Mary; Ph.D., 
Texas 

HENSON, HARLAN N., Associate Director, Int'l Programs, 1992. B.A., M.A.. Ph.D., Illinois 

HENTON, JUNE M., Dean (Human Sciences) & Professor (Family & Child Development). 1985. B.S., Oklahoma State: 
M.S., Nebraska; Ph.D., Minnesota 

HEPP, GARY R., Assistant Professor (Zoology-Wildlife Science), 1988. B.S., Ohio State; M.S., Clemson; Ph.D,, North 
Carolina State 

HERRING, BAUCE, Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1965, 1987. B.I.E.. Опо State; M.S.M.E.. New Mexico State: 
Ph.D., Oklahoma State 

HERRING, RONALD L., Director, Payroll & Employee Benefits, 1973, B.S., Troy State 

HESS, JOSEPH B., Assistant Protessor (Poultry Science), 1992. B.S., Penn Slate; M.S., Ph.D , Georgia 

HETZER, GEORG, Professor (Mathematics), 1986, 1987. B.S.. М.5.. D.Sc., Technical Univ.-Aachen (МУ. Germany) 

HICKS, DAVID R.. Assistant Professor (Geography), 1988. B.A., Cent. Michigan: M.A.. Ph.D.. Michigan State 

HIGGINBOTHAM, BETTY M., Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1992. B.S.. Auburn: B.A., M.A., M.Ed., Northwestern State 

HIGGINBOTHAM, ELIZABETH N., Facilitator, Auburn Conference Center, 1992, 1993. B.S.. Auburn 

HIGHFILL, CLAUDIA T., Research Associate (Botany-Microbiology), 1985. А.В.. MS., Emporia State 

HIGHFILL, WILLIAM C., Dean & Librarian IV, Library, 1973, 1992. A.B., Oklahoma Baptist; M.S.. Kansas State; Ph.D.. 
Mlinois 

HILL, DAVID T., Protessor (Agricultural Engineering), 1979, 1986. B.S., M.S.. Georgia; Ph.D., Clemson 

HILL, GEOFFREY, Assistant Professor (Zoology: Wildlife Science). 1993. B.S., Indiana; M.S.. New Mexico: Ph.D., Michi 


gan 

HILL, JOSEPH W., Manager, Food Services, 1982. 1993. 

HILL, MICHAEL W., Manager, Personnel Services, 1974, 1991. B.A., M.Ed., Auburn 

HILL, PAUL D., Professor (Mathematics), 1976. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

HILL, PAULETTE P., Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1988. BA, Akron; M.Ed.. Penn State; Ph.D., 
Virginia Tech 

HILL, WILLIAM E., Professor (Chemistry), 1970, 1989. B.S., M.S., Florida State; Ph.D., Strathclyde 

HILLIARD, GREGORY S., Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1993. B.S.. Marquette 

HILLYER, BRENDA J., Visiting Assistant Professor (Curriculum & Teaching). 1992, 1993. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

HIMELRICK, DAVID G.. Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1989. B-S., Plymouth State; M.S.. New Hampshire; Ph.D.. 
W. Virgima 

HINATA, SATOSHI, Professor (Physics). 1980, 1989. B.E, Tokyo: M.S.. Ph.D., illinois 

HINDS, SUSAN L., Supervisor, Library, 1978, 1986. B.S., Auburn 

HINRICHSEN, JOHN W., Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967. B.A., M.A, Ph.D., Texas 

HINTON, ARTHUR, Assistant Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1992. B.S., Alabama: M.S., Kentucky: Ph.D. Louisiana 
State 

HITCHCOCK, WALTER B,, Prolessor (English), 1971, 1990. B.A., Aubum; M-A., Oregon; Ph.D., Duke 

HIX, LEELLYN G., Manager, Academic Computing Services, 1985, 1990. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

HODEL, A. SCOTTEDWARD, Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1989. B.S.C.E., M.S.E E, Ph.D E E., Illinois 

HODGE, CURTIS, Supervisor, Facilities, 1977, 1985. 

HOERR. FREDERIC J., Associate Professor (Pathobiology), 1987. DVM., M S., Ph.D... Purdue 

HOFFMAN, DEAN G., Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1977, 1987. B.A., Union: Ph.D., Waterloo 

HOLBROOK, BILLY H., Supervisor (Aerospace Engineering). 1975, 1982. 

HOLDER, CAROLYN P., Manager, Bursar's Office, 1968. B.S., Auburn 

HOLLAND, EILEEN G., Assistant Professor (Clinical Pharmacy), 1991. B.S., Pharm.D., Purdue 

HOLLER, NICK, Protessor, Coop. Ext.. 1985. A.B., A.M.. Ph.D., Missouri " 

HOLLEY, WILLIAM H.. Lowder Professor (Management). 1969, 1988. B.S., M.B.A., Mississippi State: Ph.D., Alabama 

HOLLIFIELD, JAMES F., Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1993. B.A., Wake Forest: M.A., Ph.D., Duke 

HOLLIFIELD, MACHIKO, Specialist III, University Computing, 1993. B.A., М.А. Keio Gijuku 

HOLLOWAY. BOBBY E., Assistant Dean A Librarian III, Library, 1980. 1992. В.А, Harding; M.L.S., Kentucky 

HOLMES, JOHN P., Professor (Mathematics), 1972, 1983. B.S., Georgia Tech: M.A., Georgia; Ph.D., Emory 

HOLMES, RANDALL A., Assistant Professor (Mathematics). 1989. B.S., M.A., Missouri; Ph.D., Illinois 

HONNELL, ANGELINE H., Assistant Editor (Industrial Engineering), 1971, 1987. B.S., B.A., M.Ed., Auburn 

HOOD, JOSEPH T., Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1986. B.S., Georgia; M.S., Purdue: Ph.D.. Cornell 

HOOL, JAMES М.. Prolessor (Industrial Engineering), 1965. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue 

HOPKINS, BILL L., Professor & Head (Psychology), 1988. B.A., Emory; Ph.D., Indiana 

HORNE, ROBERT D., Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine). 1959. D.V.M., M.S., Auburn 

HORNER, JACK N., Instructor (Music). 1993, B.M.E., M.M., Mississippi 

HORTON, ROBERT M., JR., Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1993, B.S., Troy State 

HOSKING, WILLIAM, Ext. Marine Economist & Professor (Fisheries қ Allied Aquaculturas). 1977. В.5., M.S., Ph.D. 


Georgia 
HOUSEL, DAVID E.. Director of intercollegiate Athletics, Athletic Dept., 1970, 1994. B.A., Auburn 
HOUSTON, DEAN, instructor (Political Science). 1992. B.A.. М. Park Coll.; M.P.A., AUM; M.S., Troy State 


HOWARD, JAMES M., Assistant Manager, Food Services. 1992, 1993. 
HOWARD, MARY J., Associate Protessor (Music), 1969. B.M.. Westminster; M.M., Florida State 
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HOWE, JEFFREY C., Senior Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacullures), 1993. B.S., George Mason: M.S., 
North Carolina- Wilmington 

HOWZE, GLENN R., Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1985. 1989. B.A., М.А., М. Texas; B.D., 
SMU; Ph.D., Washington State 

HSIEH, YUN-HWA P., Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1993. B.S., Catholic Fu-Jen. M.S., Purduy, Ph.D., 
Florida State 

HUBBARD, SUSAN S., Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1993. B.S., М.5.. Ed.D.. Auburn 

HUDMON, BILLIE S., Manager, Payroll & Employee Benefits, 1970. 

HUDSON, CARL D.. Assistant Professor (Finance), 1988. B.S.. Tennessee; M.S., Georgia Tech, Ph.D., Arizona State 

HUDSON, DON M., Senior Systems Programmer, Univ. Computing, 1973, 1991, B.S.. Auburn 

HUDSON, JUDITH A., Assistant Professor (Radiology), 1983, 1991. D.V.M., Ontario Vet.; Ph.O., Auburn 

HUDSON, WILLIAM N., Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1978. A.B., M.A., California; Ph.D., Calitorma: Irvina 

HUFFMAN, DALE L., Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1963. B.S., Cornell; M.S.. Ph.D. Florida 

HUFFSTUTLER, SHELLEY Y., Assistant Prolessor (Nursing), 1987, 1991. B.S.N., M.S.N., Alabama-Birrmngham 

HUGGINS, CHRIS C., Academic Advisor (Adm.-Business), 1986. 1990. B.A.. S. Alabama 

HUGGINS, PETER M., Instructor (English), 1985. B.A.. Univ. of the South; J.D.. Cumberland; M.F.A., Alabama 

HUGGINS, SYLVIA Y., Assistant Director, Treasury Services, 1988, 1992. B.B.A.. Columbus 

HULSEY, BEN J., Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1992. B.S., Air Force Academy; M.S., Troy State 

HULSEY, CHERYL W.. Program Developer Il. Outreach Programs, 1991, 1993, B.S., Auburn 

HUMBURG, JAY M.. Associate Prolessor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1973. В.5., О.У М, Kansas State; M.S., 
Auburn 

HUNG, JOHN Y., Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1989. B.S.E.E.. Tennessee; M.S.E.E., Princeton; Ph.D., 
Illinois 

HUNT, GREGORY T., Assistant Director, Foy Union, 1992. В.В.А., Mississippi State; M.Ed., Mississippi 

HUNT, SARAH L., Research Specialist (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1985, 1992. B.S., South Carolina State 

HUNTER, ARTHUR G.. Senior Research Associate (Horticulture), 1983, 1990. B.S., Louisiana Tech; M.S., M:S. Auburn 

HUSTON, WILLIAM F., Assistant Protessor (Building Sci,), 1988. B.S.C.E.. Flonda; M.B.A., Florida State 

HUTCHISON, MISTIE D., Instructor (English). 1990, 1992. B.A,, Montevallo 

HYCHE, LACY L.. Associate Professor (Entomology), 1952. B.S., M.S.. Auburn 

HYDE, DIANA L., Assistant Director, VP for Research, 1983, 1993. 

ICENOGLE, CAROL D.. Supervisor, Library, 1978, 1987. B.S., W Illinois 

ICENOGLE, DAVID W., Assistant Professor (Geography). 1968. B-S., W. illinois; MLA.. Illinois; Ph.D., Louisiana State 

IHLE, DAVID M. Adjunct Instructor, 1980. B.S., Oklahoma State: M.S., Naval Postgraduate 

ILLIES, ANDREAS J., Associate Professor (Chemistry). 1984. 1990. B.A., New Hampshire; M.S., Rochester Inst.; Ph.D., 
Nebraska 

IRVIN, MELISSA V., Associate Director, Union Bullding Operations, 1981, 1993. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

IRWIN, J. DAVID, Eminent Scholar. Professor & Head (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1993. B.E.E., Auburn; M.S., Ph.D.. 
Tennessee 

JABLECKI-KRIEL, THERESA L., Manager, Environmental Health, 1985, 1988. B.S., Auburn 

JACKSON, CHARLES T., Director, Athletic Dept., 1990, 1993. B.S.. Millsaps: M.Ed, Auburn 

JACKSON, CYNTHIA P.. Coordinator. Facilifies, 1993. B.S., Virginia Tech 

JACKSON, JIMMIE W., Supervising Producer, University Relations, 1990. B.A., Auburn 

JACKSON, JOHN D., Professor (Economics), 1984, 1990. Ph.D.: Claremount 

JACOB, MARY A., Admstr., Space Power Institute, 1981, 1991 

JACOBI, JAMES C., Research Associate (Plant Pathology), 1988. B.S., Vermont. M.S.. Clemson 

JACOBS, ANGELA S.. Lead Specialist, Academic Computing Services, 1990. B.A.. Valdosta Stain 

JACOBS, JOHN O., Assistant Athletic Director, Athletic Dept.. 1988, 1990. B.S., М.В.А., Auburn 

JACOBSON, MARCIA A., Hargis Professor (English), 1978, 1984. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., California 

JAEGER, RICHARD C., Alumni Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1979, 1986. B.S., M.E., Ph.D., Florida 

JAFFE, ROBIN, Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1992, B.A., Thomas Edison State; M.F.A., Memphis State 

ЈАНЕВА, JOHN S., Professor & Head (Finance), 1980, 1992. B.S., M.B.A., Ph.D., Georgia 

JAKEMAN, ROBERT J., Assistant Professor (History), 1992. B.A., S. Florida; M.A., Valdosta State; Ph.D. Auburn 

JAMES, SIDNEY N.. Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1966. B.S., M.S.. Ph.D., Alabama 

JANER. ANN L., Associate Professor (Clinical Pharmacy), 1975. B.S.. Phila. Pharm. & Sci.; M.S., Temple 

JANG, BOR ZENG B., Alumni Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1982, 1992. B.S., Nat!’ Cent. Taiwan; M.S. PhD, 
MIT 

JARVIS, JENNIFER, Assistant Director, Recreation Services, 1981, 1984. B.S.. Auburn; M.Ed., Troy State 

JAY. WILLIAM H., Manager. Facilities, 1976, 1985, B.S.. Auburn 

JELKE, THEODORE J., Manager, Adm, Computing Ѕус:, 1983, B.S., Purdue; M.B.A., South Dakota 

JENDA, CLAUDINE A., Librarian || & Head, Library, 1989, 1993. B.Sc., Malawi; M.Sc., City U 

JENDA, OVERTOUN, Associate Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1988, 1992. B.Sc., Malawi; M.A., Ph.D., 
Kentucky 

JENKINS, ANN B., Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1992. B-S., Western Kentucky: M.S., Ohio State: Ph.D., 
Mai 


ryland 

JENKINS, RHONALD M.. Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1985. B.S., M.S., Florida State; Ph.D., Purdue 
JENKINS, STEPHEN R., Professor (Civil Engineering), 1974, 1993. B.S.C.E., Georgia Tech; M.S., Ph.D., Harvard 
JENSEN, JOHN W., Professor & Coordinator (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1979. B.S., Minnesota; M.S.. Ph.D. 

Auburn 
JENSEN, R.H. MARLIN, Assistant Professor (Finance), 1988. B.A. Jamestown; M.B.A., Minnesota; Ph.D.. Texas ASM 
JERNIGAN, MICHAEL G., Editor, Alumni & Development, 1985, 1987. B.A., M.A.. Auburn 
JERNIGAN, VICKIE L., Lead Specialist, Financial intormation Systems, 1979, 1984. 
JOHNSON, ARMANDA M., Statt Physician, Student Health Center, 1993. B.A., М.П, Texas 
JOHNSON, BILLIE D., Chief Flight Instructor, AU Aviation. 1988, 1990. B.S., US Naval Postgrad, M.B.A., AUM 
JOHNSON, CALVIN R.. Assistant Director, Space Power Inst., 1988, 1989. В.5,, West Point; M.S.E.. Arizona State 
JOHNSON, CAROLE. Assistant Professor (Communication Disorders), 1992. B.A., California-Santa Barbara; M.A., Ph.D., 


Tennessee 
JOHNSON, CLARENCE E., Professor (Agricultural Engineering). 1979 B.S., Oklahoma State; M.S.. Ph.D., lowa State 


JOHNSON, EDNA B., Associate Professor (Journalism), 1986, 1993. B.A., Auburn; M.A., Alabama 
JOHNSON, EMMETT F., Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1988. B.E.E., Auburn; M.S.E.E., Alabama 
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JOHNSON, GERALD W., Acting Vice President for Research & Associate Provost. 1970, 1993. B.A.. Marshall: M.A., 
PHD., Tennessee 

JOHNSON, J. LAVAUGHN, Professor & Head (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1978, 1989. B.S., M.S. 
Auburn; Ph.D., Kentucky 

JOHNSON, LEWIS W., Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1993. A.B., Comell; M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Texas A&M 

JOHNSON, LISA S., Librarian II. Library, 1993. B.S.. Montana State: M.L.S.. Rutgers 

JOHNSON. MARK E., Manager (Physics), 1982. B.S., Athens State 

JOHNSON, PAUL M., Associate Professor (Political Science), 1991, 1992. B.A.. Rice: M,A., Ph.D., Stanford 

JOHNSON, PETER D.. Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1980, 1988. B.Sc., Brown; Ph.D., Michigan 

JOHNSON, ROBERT E., Associate Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1978. B.M.E., M.M.E., Kansas; Ph.D., Michigan 

JOHNSON, ROBERT R., Laboratory Manager (Civil Engineering). 1989. 

JOHNSON, ROBERT W.. Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering). 1987. B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Vanderbilt; Ph.D., Au» 
burn 

JOHNSTON. JAMES M., Alumni Professor (Psychology), 1985, 1989. B.A.. Tennessee; M.S.. Ph.D., Florida 

JOLLEY, KELLY D.. Instructor (Philosophy), 1991, M.A., Rochester 

JOLLY, CURTIS M., Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1980, 1988. B.S., Tuskegee; M.S., 
Aubum; Ph.D., Louisiana State 

JONES. DOROTHEA E., Assistant to the Dean | (Adm.-Architecture), 1976, 1987, 

JONES, ETHEL B., Professor (Economics), 1975, 1986. A.B., Vassar, M.A., Ph.D., Chicago 

JONES, ELIZABETH L., Extension Program Associate (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1992, 1993. B.S., Aubum 

JONES, PETER D., Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1990. B.S., Calitornia; M.S., MIT; Ph.D., Rice 

JONES, RENWICK O., Producer/Director III, University Relations, 1987, 1990. B.A.. Alabama State 

JONES, ROBERT H., Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1989, 1991. B-S.. M.S., Clemson; Ph.D. SUNY 

JONES, THOMAS F., Instructor (Curriculum & Teaching). 1989, 1990. B.S.. Auburn; M.A.. New York 

JONES, WILLIAM R., Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1975, 1983. ELS., Mississippi State; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia 
Tech 

JUDKINS, JOSEPH F., Professor & Head (Civil Engineering), 1989, 1993. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

JUNGST, STEVE B., Senior Research Associate (Animal & Dairy Science), 1978, 1989. B.S., M S.. lowa State 

JUSTER, ROBERT. Visiting Professor (Architecture), 1990, 1991. M.P.A.. Harvard; МА, Ph.D., Vanderbilt: M.B.A.. 
Samltord 

KAETZ, JAMES P.. Associate Professor (English), 1993. B.A., Auburn; M,A., Alabama; Ph,D., North Carolina 

KAISER, MARK J., Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1991. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue 

KALLENBERG. OLAV H., Professor (Mathematics), 1986. B.S.. M.S., Royal Tech; Ph.D.. Chalmers 

KAMEN, MICHAEL, Assistant Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1991 ВА,, Sunny Stoney: M.S.. Bank Street; Ph.D., 
Texas 

KAMINSKY, JAMES S., Professor & Head (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology), 1989, 1993, B.A.. 
Minnesota; M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State 

KAMMERMANN, JOHN R., Research Assistant (Anatomy & Histology), 1990. B.S., N. Illinois 

KANDHAL, PRITHVI S., Assistant Director (Asphalt Technology Center), 1988. B.S.. Rajasthan; M.S., lowa State 

KASERMAN, DAVID L., Torchmark Professor (Economics), 1986, 1988. B.S., Tennessee; Ph.D., Florida 

KATAINEN, VIENA L., Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1987, 1988. B.A., British Columbia; M.A.. 
Middlebury; Ph.D., Calif.-Berkeley 

KEE, DAVID D., Senior Research Associate (Agronomy & Soils), 1983. B.S., M.S., Texas ААМ 

KEEVER, GARY J., Prolessor (Horticulture), 1982, 1993. B.S., Clemson; M.S., Ph.D., Cornell 

KEITH, ROBERT E.. Professor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1978, 1992. B.S.. M.S.. Florida State: Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

KELLEY, BETTY J., Administrative Assistant 111 (Electrical Engineering), 1973, 1990. 

KELLEY, BILLY R., Mechanical Engineer, Architect's Office, 1993. B-S., Auburn 

KELLEY, RUSSELL L., Research Specialist (Animal & Dairy Science), 1991, B.S., Auburn 

KELLEY, TIMOTHY S., Director (Music), 1991. B.M., Central Arkansas; M.M., N. Texas State; D.A., Mississippi 

KELLEY, VIRGINIA C., Associate Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1969. A.B., LaGrange; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

KELLEY, WALTER D., Professor (Forestry), 1971, 1991. B.S., M.S., Aubum; Ph.D.. North Carolina State 

KELLY, WILLIAM E.. Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1973. B.A.. St. Michaels; M.A., New Mexico State; Ph.D.. 
Nebraska 

KELLY, WILLIAM H., Lead Systems Programmer, Univ. Computing Services, 1988. B.S., S. Alabama 

KEMBLE, JOSEPH M.. Assistant Prolessor (Horticulture), 1993. B.S., Delaware: M:S., Ph.D., North Carolina State 

KEMPF. STEPHEN C.. Associate Professor (Zoology- Wildlife Science), 1985, 1991. В.5,, Case Inst. Tech., Ph.D , На: 
wail 

KEMPPAINEN, BARBARA W., Associate Professor [Physiology & Pharmacology). 1986. 1991. B.S.. Ashland; M.S., 
Ohio State; Ph.D., Georgia 

KEMPPAINEN, ROBERT J., Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1982, 1992. D.V.M., Michigan State; Ph.D., Geor- 


la ‘ 

KENT. WILLIAM E., Associate Professor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1989, 1990. B.S., Florida Stata; M.B.A., Michigan 
State; Ph.D., Georgia State 

KENWORTHY, RICHARD G., Instructor (Architecture), 1993. B.A., Chicago; M.A.. Ph.D.. California 

KEOWN, ALTON C., Instructor (Architecture), 1984, 1993. B.A., W. Kentucky 

KEOWN, WANDA H., Senior User Services Specialist, Academic Computing Services, 1983, 1989. B.S., W. Kentucky 

KHODADADI, JEYHOON M.. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1987, 1892. B.S.. M.S. Ph.D.. Illinois: 
Urbana , 

KHODADADI, KAREN, Research Associate, Ctr.- Governmental Services, 1988. B-S., M.S., Illinois 

KICKLIGHTER, JOSEPH A., Professor (History), 1975, 1991. B.A., Univ. of Ihe South; M.A.. Ph.D.. Emory 

KILGORE, T. ALBERT, Associate Protessor (Mathematics), E Michigan; Ph.D., Texas 

KILLIAN, JAMES L., Associate Editor (Adm.-Engineering), 1974. B.S.. Ото 

KILLINGSWORTH, ROGER A., Associate Professor (Building Science), 1985, 1991. B.S., M.S., Texas A&M 

KIM, JAI O., Assistant Protessor (Consumer Atfairs), 1992. B.S.. Yonsei (Seoul): MS. Ph.D., Maryland 

KINCAID, MICHAEL S.. Instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1993. B.S., Montevallo; M.B.A., Tulane; M.A., Ph.D. 


Alabama 
KINCAID, STEVEN A., Associate Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1989. B.S., D.V.M.. M.S. Ph.D., Purdue 
KING, DAVID ан Prolessor (Geology), 1980, 1986. B.S., NE Louisiana; M.S., Houston; Ph.D,, Missouri 
KING, JOHN W., Radiological Safety Officer, Environmental Health. 1981. 1982. B.S., Auburn 
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KING, LESTER C., Manager, Photo Services, 1949, 

KING, THOMAS R., Engineer, Facililies, 1990 

KINNUCAN, HENRY W., Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1983, 1989. B.S., Illinois; 
M.S., Ph.D., Minnesota 

KINZER, MARY J., Administrator. Contracts & Grants, 1978, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

KIRBY, PEGGY R., Academic Advisor | (Adm.-Liberal Arts), 1988. 1990. B.S.. Troy State 

KIRK, JOHN H., Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicina), 1988, 1993. B.S., D.V.M., Texas A&M: M.S., Rochester 

KIRKICI, HULYA, Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering). 199! , 1992. B.S., M.S.. Mid. E. Tech; Ph.D.. N.Y. Poly- 
technic 

KITCHENS, EDETH K., Dean & Protessor (Adm.-Nursing). 1989. B.S.N., Alabama-Huntsvillé; M.S.N., Alabama-Bir- 
mingham; Ph.D., Alabama 

KLEMM, MARGARET F., Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineenng), 1993. 

KLOBERG, LAURA J., Art Designer II. Univ. Printing Svc., 1992. B.S., Auburn 

KLOEPPER, JOSEPH W., Professor & Head |Plant Pathology), 1989, 1992. B.Sc., M Sc., Colorado State; Ph.D., Cali- 
fomia 

KLOSS. DARA P.. Assistant Editor (Chemical Engineering). 1988, 1991. B.A.. Auburn 

KLOTCHKOV, ANDREI, Research Associate (Mechanical Engineering), 1993. 

KNECHT, CHARLES D., Professor & Head (Small Атта! Surgery & Medicine), 1979. B.S., Maryland: V.M.D., Pennsyt- 
vania: M.S, Illinois 

KNIGHT, PHILIP M., Adjunct Instructor (Clinical Pharmacy), 1985, 1986. 8.5., Samford; B.A., Ambassador 

KNIGHT, RICHARD D., Nuclear Science Specialist. Nuclear Science Cir., 1973. 

KNIGHT, ROY W., Assistant Protessor (Mechanical Engineering). 1986. B.S.M.E.. M.S.. Maryland: Ph.D., Texas 

KNIPSCHILD, ANN K., Associate Professor (Music). 1985. 1991. B.S., B.M. Missouri: M.M., Yale: DM.A., SUNY 

KNOWLTON, STEPHEN F.. Assistant Professor (Physics), 1988, 1990. A.B., Middlebury; Ph.D., MIT 

KOHL, HERBERT H., Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1974, 1982. B.S., CCNY: M.S.. Kansas; Ph.D., California 

KOHL, JUDITH A., Senior Academic Advisor (Adm -Pharmacy). 1876. B.S., Auburn 

KOLLER, JOAN, Flight Instructor Il, Aubum University Aviation, 1993. B.A.M., Auburn 

KONSTANT., GEORGE C.. Assistant Director, International Programs. 1990. B.S.. B.S., М.В.А., Auburn 

KOON, JOE L.. Associate Professor (Agncultural Engineering), 1967, B-S. M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

KOUIDIS, VIRGINIA M., Associate Professor (English), 1974. B.A., Michigan State: M.A., Ph.D,, lowa 

KOWALSKI, GREGORY S.. Protessor à Chair (Sociology). 1975, 1991. B.A., B.S.. Moorehead; M.A., North Dakota; 
Ph.D., Kentucky 

KOWALSKI, JULIE P., Assistant Director, Payroll & Employee Benefits, 1992, 1993. B.S., Clemson 

KOZLOWSKI, GEORGE A., Professor & Head (Mathematics), 1976, 1986. B.A., Wesleyan: Ph.D., Michigan 

KOZLOWSKI, YVONNE L. Librarian IIl & Head, Library, 1976. 1992 B.A., MA. MLS.. Washington 

KRAMER, SCOTT W., Assistant Professor (Building Science), 1993, B.C.E., М.5.С.Е., Auburn 

KRASKA, MARIE F.. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1988. B.S., M.S., Wisconsin; Ph.D., Missouri 

KRENTZ, JANICE L., Instructor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1992. B.A., MLS., M.A.. MA., Wisconsin-Madison 

KRIEL, RONALD J., Safety Officer, Environmental Health, 1987. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

KRIESE, LISA A., Assistant Prolessor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1993. B.S.. Cornell: M.S., Kansas State; Ph.D.. 


Georgia 

KRIPPLE, GREGORY, Assistant Professor (Accountancy), 1990, 1991. B.B.A., M.B.A., Oklahoma 

KRISHNAGOPALAN, СОРА! A.. Associate Protessor (Chemical Engineering), 1984, 1991. B.S.. Madras; B,S., Bombay; 
M.S., Ph.D., Maine 

KRISTA, LAVERNE M., Protessor & Head (Anatomy & Histology). 1969, 1988. M.S., South Dakota State; D.V.M., Ph.D., 
Minnesota 

KROTZ, RACHEL M., Research Specialist (Animal & Dairy Science), 1990. B.S.. SUNY; M.S., Kentucky 

KRTIC, ZDENKO, Assistant Professor (Art), 1992, 1993. B.F.A.. Art Academy-Zagreb; M.F.A., Cincinnati 

KUERTEN, BRUCE G., Producer/Director IV, Telecom. & ETV, 1979, 1982. B.A., M.F.A., Yale 

KUERTEN, KIMBERLY A.. Assistant Director, Small Business Development Center, 1982, 1993 B.S., М.В.А., Auburn 

KUHLERS, DARYL L., Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1978, 1984. B.S., lowa State; M.S,, Ph.D., Wisconsin 

KUNKEL, MARK A., Associate Professor (Counseling & Counseling Psychology). 1993. B.S., M.Ed., Brigham Young; 
Ph.D.. Tennessee 

KUNKEL, RICHARD C., Dean (Adm.-Education), 1990. B.S.Ed., NE Missouri State; M.Ed., Missouri; Ph.D., St. Louis 

KUNTZ, MARY E., Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1993. B.A., Washington; M.Phil., M.A., Ph.D , 
Yale 

KUPERBERG, KRYSTYNA M., Professor (Mathematics), 1974, 1982. M.S., Warsaw; Ph.D. Rice 

KUPERBERG, WLODZIMIERZ, Protessor (Mathematics), 1974, 1983. M.S., Ph.D., Warsaw 

KURTZ, ROBIN S.. Stat! Psychologist/Counselor, Student Hith, Ctr.. 1992. B.A., Boston; M.A.. W. Florida: Ed.D., North: 
ern Arizona 

KUSH, JOHN S., Senior Research Associate (Forestry), 1985, 1993. B.S., illinois; M.S., Auburn 

KUTZ., LARRY J.. Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1986, 1992. B.S., Wisconsin; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue 

KWAPIEN, ROBERT P., Associate Professor (Pathobiology), 1978. D.V.M., Georgia: Ph.D., Colorado State 

LACHER, KATHLEEN T., Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1990. B.M.E., Ph.D., Florida State 

LA HAIE. BRIAN J.. Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1986. B.S.. Sou. Illinois; M.L.A., Illinois 

LAKMAZAHERI, SIVAND. Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1990. B.S.. M.S., SW Louisiana; Ph.D., North Caro» 
lina State 

LAMBERT, ANN W, Instructor (Nursing), 1993. B.S., Auburn; B.S.N., Auburn-Montgomery; M.S.N., South Alabama 

LAMBERT, ZARREL V.. Protessor (Marketing & Transportation), 1977, 1988. В.В.А., M.B.A., Ga. State; Ph.D., Penn 
State 

LAMBETH, STEPHEN C., Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1991. B.S., Auburn; B.E., South Carolina 

LAMKE, LEANNE K., Associate Professor (Family & Child Development), 1985. B.A., North Dakota; M.S., Ph.D., Texas 
Tech 

LAND, DAN H., Supervisor (Horticulture), 1982, 1989. B.S., Auburn 

LANE, PORTIA O., Electron Microscopist (Poultry Science), 1983, 1989. B.S., M.S., Jacksonville State 

LANEY, JAMES W.. Lead Systems Programmer, University Computing Services, 1983. B.S., Auburn 

LANFORD, BOBBY L.. Associate Professor (Forestry), 1978. B.S., M:S., Clemson; Ph.D., SUNY 

LANGE, CLIFFORD R., Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1993. B.A., New York-Buffalo; B.S,, M.S., Ph.D., SUNY- 
Buffalo 
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LANKFORD, JOHN C.. Advancement Officer |, Alumni & Development. 1991. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Alabama» 
Birmingham 

LARGE, DONALD L., Vice President (Adm.-Business & Finance), 1986, 1991. B.S., MEd., Auburn 

LARKIN, JOHN R., Assistant Athletic Trainer, Athletic Dept., 1980. B.S., M Ed.. Auburn 

LARKIN, WILLIE D., Ext. Specialist & Assistant Protessor (Coop. Ext.), 1984. B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee; Ph.D., Ohio State 

LAROCQUE, DANIEL J.. Assistant Prolessor (Theatre), 1990. B.A.. Moorehead State; M.F.A., Washington 

LAROUX, CHARLOTTE L., Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 1991. B.A., Lindewood; M.S., S. Illinois 

LAROUX. LEONARD, Associate Professor (Art), 1985, 1989. B.A., M.F.A., Illinois-Edwardsville; M.A.. SUNY-Albany 

LATHAM, ARCHIE J.. Associate Prolessor (Plant Pathology), 1967. B.S.. Idaho State; M.S., Idaho; Ph.D., Illinois 

LATIMER, DAN A., Professor (English). 1972, 1989, B.A.. Texas; M.A., Ph.D., Michigan 

LATIMER, RENATE S.. Associate Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1973, 1984. A.B., Wayne State; M.A, 
PhD. 

LATOUR, MICHAEL S., Associate Professor (Mrktg. & Transp.), 1991, В.В.А.. М.В.А., Boise Stale; Ph.D.. Mississippi 

LAU, TIN-MAN, Associate Professor (Indust. Engirleering), 1986, 1991. B.S., National Taiwan; M.A., Ohio State 

LAUDERDALE, WILLIAM B., Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology), 1964, 1982. B.S., Ed.M., 
illinois; Ph.D., Michigan State 

LAUER, OWIGHT K., Research Associate (Forestry), 1989, 1993. B.S., North Carolina State; M.S., Georgia 

LAUERMAN, LLOYD, Adjunct Professor, Dept. of Ag, & Industry, 1985, D. V.M., Washington State; Ph.D., Wisconsin 

LAUMER, J, FORD, JR.. Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1973, 1992, B.C.E.. M.B.A , Auburn; Ph.D.. 
Georgia 

LAW, CHRISTINE L.. Project Coordinator (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1993. B.A., Harding 

LAWRENCE, JAMES D., Assistant Director, Student Development Services, 1987, 1990. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

LAWRY, THOMAS H.. Visiting Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1993. B.A., Texas; M.A., Ph.D.. Souther Illinois 

LAZARTE, ALEJANDRO A., Assistant Professor (Psychology). 1992. B-A., Peruana Cayetano Heredia; M.S.. M.S., 
Ph.D., Purdue 

LECHNER, JUDITH V.. Associate Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology). 1988, 1993, B. S. 
CCNY; M.L.S , Columbia; M.S.Ed., Auburn; Ph.D.. California 

LECHNER, NORBERT M.. Professor (Building Science), 1974, 1992, B Arch. CCNY; M.S., Columbia 

LEDBETTER, JERRY, Supervisor, Facilities, 1982, 1990. 

LEDFORD, BRUCE R., Associate Protessor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology), 1985. B.S., M.A.. 
Ed.D., East Tennessee State 

LEE, JAY H., Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1991. B.S., Washington; Ph.D.. Cal Tech 

LEE, TAMERA P., Librarian Il & Head, Library, 1990. 1992. B.S., M.L.S., Louisiana State 

LEE, YOON Y., Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1974, 1984. B.S., Seoul National; M.S., South Carolina; Ph.D., Jowa 
State 

LEISCHUCK, EMILY R., Assistant to the President lor Special Projects, 1974, 1983. B.S., Alabama; M.Ed., Auburn 

LEISCHUCK, GERALD S.. Executive Assistant 10 the President & Secretary to the Board of Trustees, 1962, 1992. AB.. 
MA.. М. Colorado; Ed.D., Auburn 

LEMKE, PAUL A., Prolessor (Bot.-Microbiol), 1979, 1984. B.S., Tulane; M.A.. Toronto; Ph.D., Harvard 

LENARD, TOMMY C., Producer/Director IV, Telecom. & ETV, 1976. 

LENOIR, CLINTON H,, Management Scientist, External Alfairs/ATAC, 1982, 1990, B.S.. B.S., M.B.A., Auburn 

LENZ, STEPHEN D., Assistant Professor (Pathobiology), 1991. D.V.M., Ph.D,, Purdue 

LEONARD, DOUGLAS A., Associate Prolessor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1981, 1986. B.S., Michigan; Ph.D., 
Ohio State 

LEPSIG, STEPHANIE M., Research Assistant (Family & Child Development), 1993 B.A., Albion 

LERMAN, МІМА E., Visiting Assistant Professor (History), 1993, AB., Bryn Mawr, M.A.. Ph.D.. Pennsylvania 

LESTER, WILLIAM M.. Specialist Ill, Administrative Computing Service, 1991, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

LETT. SHEILA, Specialist, Intercollegiate Athletics, 1990. B.A., Auburn 

LETT, VIOLET S., Assistant Director, Accounts Payable, 1977, 1988 

LEVETT, OTHEREA. Supervisor, Facilities, 1978, 1989 

LEWIS, BRUCE R., Executive Director, University Computing, 1982, 1985. B.S., E. Kentucky; M.S., New Mexico State 

LEWIS, JANET K., Program Developer 1, Distance Learning & Outreach, 1989, 1990. B.S., M.A., E. Kentucky 

LEWIS, JEFFREY S., Associate Protessor (Arf), 1988, 1993. B.A., SUNY-Brockport: M.A., M.F.A., lowa 

LEWIS, PHILIP M.. Professor (Psychology), 1977, 1984. A.B., Hamilton: MA., Ph.D., Syracuse 

LEWIS. RONALD D., Associate Professor (Geology), 1984, 1991. B.S., lowa; Ph.D., Texas 

LEWIS, W. DAVID, Hudson Professot/Hist. & Eng. (History). 1971, 1984. B.A.. M.A., Penn State; Ph.D., Cornell 

LEY, TERRY C., Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1974, 1987. B.A., М. lowa; M.A., Ph.D., lowa 

LIAO, MING, Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1990, 1992, Ph.D., Stanford 

LIDDLE, BECKY J., Assistant Professor (Counseling & Counseling Psychology). 1991. B.A Oberlin; M.Ed., James 
Madison; Ph.D., North Carolina 

LIEN, ROGER J.. Assistant Professor (Poultry Sciénce), 1989. B.S., M.S., Texas A&M; Ph.D., North Carolina State 

LIN, CHING M., Research Associate (Animal & Dairy Science), 1979, 1987. B.S., National Taiwan; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

LIN, HUI-CHU. Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1990. B.V.Sc., National Ping Tong: M.S.. Minois 

LIN, SHU-HWA, Instructor (Consumer Atfairs), 1989, 1991, B.S., Chinese Culture; M.S., Auburn 

LIN, МЕМЛЕ, Research Associate (Forestry), 1993. B.S., Nanjing; M.S.. Chinese Academy: Ph.D. Virginia Tech 

LINCH, EUGENE T.. Technician (Radiology), 1990. 

LINDHOLM, BYRON W.. Associate Professor (Family & Child Development), 1972. B.A., Northwestern; Ph.D., Illinois 

LINDNER, CHARLES C., Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1969, 1990. B.S., Presbyterian; М,5., Ph.D., Emory 

LINDSEY, JAMES R., Adjunct Professor (Pathobiology), 1982. B.S.. D. V.M., Georgia; M.S., Auburn 

LINDSEY, JOHN M., Electromagnetic Engineer (Electrical Engineering), 1987. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

LIPHAM, STEVE R.. Supervisor, Facilities, 1976, 1989. 

LISANO, BRINDA P., Coordinator, Economic Development Institute, 1985, 1993. 

LISANO, MICHAEL E., Associate Dean & Professor (Graduate School), 1970, 1990. B.S., M.S.. Sam Houston; Ph.D., 
Texas A&M 

LISHAK, ROBERT S., Associate Professor (Zoology-Wildlite Science), 1976. B.A., Seton Hall; Ph.D., Ohio State 

LITTLETON, MARY W., Associate Director, National Forum (Philosophy), 1989, 1993. B.A., Auburn 

LITTLETON, TAYLOR D., Mosley Professor of Science & Humanities, 1957, 1985. B.S., M-A.. Ph.D.. Florida Stale 

LIVANT, PETER D., Associate Protessor (Chemistry), 1977, 1984. B.S., Comm. Coll. New York; Ph.D., Brown 

LIVERANCE, DARWIN D., Director, Personnel Services, 1987. B.A.. Michigan State; M.Ed., Indiana 
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LLOYD, WILLIAM P., Torchmark Professor (Adm.- Business). 1979, 1992. B.S., Florida; M.B.A., D.B.A., Indiana 

LOCKABY, BRUCE G., Alumni Protessor (Forestry), 1986, 1993. B.S.. M.S.. Clemson; Ph.D., Mississippi State 

LOCKHART, DAVID, Assistant Manager, Food Services, 1955, 1991 

LOCKLAR. ELBA A., Director, University Printing Svc.. 1960, 1987. 

LOCKLAR, MARTHA S., Assistant, Recruiting, Athletic Dept., 1977, 1984. 

LOCKROW. A. LYNN, Associate Professor (Theatre). 1985, 1991. B.S.. Е Tennessee State; M.F.A.. Norm Carolina 

LOCY, ROBERT D., Associate Professor & Director (Botany-Microbiclogy), 1991. A.B., Defiance; Ph.D., Purdue 

LODEN, D. KEVIN, Associate Editor/Publications, University Relations, 1985, 1990. B.A., Aubum 

LODEN, JO ANN J., Sanior Academic Advisor (Electrical Engineering), 1983, 1991. B.S., N. Alabama; M.Ed. Auburn 

LONG, GLENN W.. Research Associate, Ctr.-Governmental Services, 1982, 1984. B.S.. B.A.. Auburn: M.S. George 
Washington 

LONG, JAMES E.. Professor & Acting Head (Economics), 1974, 1993. A.B., Erskine; M.S., Ph.D.. Florida State 

LONG, LARRY R., Advancement Officer IJI. Alumni & Development, 1985, 1990. B.S., Montevalio: M.S., Troy Stale 

LONG, LORENA F., Coordinator, Adm.-Academic Alfairs, 1985, 1992. B.A., Auburn 

LONG, MELISSA R., Supervisor, Facilities. 1991, 1993. B.S.. North Alabama 

LOOSER, JOHN M., Manager, AU Police Dept.. 1991 

LOTHROP, CLINTON D., Professor, Ritchey Research, 1992. D.V.M., Ph.D., Tennessee 

LOVE. BRIAN, Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1987. B.S., Texas Christian: Ph.D., Panceton 

LOVE, CATHERINE C., Director. Facilities, 1984, 1992. B.S., Georgia Tech 

LOVE, THOMAS A., Associate Protessor (Building Science), 1987, 1993. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Colorado State 

LOVELL, RICHARD T.. Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1969. 8.5., M.S., Oklahoma Stale; Ph.D., Louisiana 
State 

LOVETT, GARNETTA L., Instructor (Art), 1993. B.F.A., Berger: M.Ed., Long Island 

LOVSHIN, LEONARD L., Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1972, 1985. B.S., Miami; M.S., Wisconsin; Ph.D., 
Auburn 

LOVVORN, KAYE F., Director, Alumni & Development, 1966, 1987. B.A., Auburn 

LOWRY, GEORGE R., News Bureau Editor, University Relations, 1990. B.S., Huntingdon 

LOWRY, JAMES L., Professor & Coordinator (Electrical Engineering), 1963, 1984. B.E.E., М.Е., Auburn: Ph.D., Florida 

LOWTHER, G. SAM, Executive Director, Planning & Analysis, 1978, 1993. B.S.. M.B.A., Auburn 

LUDE, MILO R., Athletic Director, Athletic Dept., 1992. B.S., Hillsdale; M.A., Michigan State 

LUMPKIN, NELDA B., Administrative Assistant III, Facilities, 1979, 1986. 

LUND, GREGORY N.. Manager, Motor Pool, 1979. B.A.. Auburn 

LUNDELL, CLARK E.. Professor & Head (industrial Design), 1977, 1991. B.E.D., M.Arch., Texas ASM 

LUNDEY, ELIZABETH, Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 1993. B.A., M.Ed. 

LUTHER, WILLIAM A., Director, Research Development, Adm.-VP tor Research, 1985, 1988. B.S., West Point; M.A., 
Auburn 

LUTZ, JAMES D., Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1990. B.S., Virginia Tech; M.S., Ph.D.. Purdue 

LYNCH, WALTER K.. Professor (Textile Engineering), 1975, 1988. B.S., M.S., North Carolina Stale; Ph.D., Leeds 

MacDONALD, JOHN M.. Associate Prolessor [Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1980, 1983. B.Ed.. M.Ed.. Plymouth 
State; D.V.M., Corneli 

MACEINA, MICHAEL J., Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures). 1990. B.S., M.S., Florida; Ph.D., Texas 
ААМ 


MACHAN, TIBOR R., Prolessor (Philosophy).1986. B.A., McKenna; M.A., NYU; Ph.D., Calitornia-Santa Barbara 

MaciNTIRE, DOUGLASS K., Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1990. B.A., Denison; B.S., D. V.M., 
Texas A&M; M.S., Auburn 

MACK, CHARLES G., Director, Adm.-Facilities, 1987, 1991. B.A., Miami 

MACK, TIMOTHY P., Professor (Entomology), 1981, 1993, B.A., Colgate; M.S.. Ph.D.. Penn State 

MACKOWSKI, DANIEL W., Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1990. B.S., Centre; M.S., Ph.D., Kentucky 

MADDOX, DAVID K., Assistant Director, Housing & Res. Lite, 1985, 1986. B.S,, Auburn 

MADRIGAL, JOSÉ A., Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1970, 1983. B.A., M.A., Michigan State; Ph.D., 
Kentucky 

MADSEN, NELS H.. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1978, 1984. B.A., M.S., Ph.D., lowa 

MAGHSOODLOO, SAEED, Professor (Indust. Engineering), 1969, 1984. B.S.. M.S., Ph.D.. Auburn 

MAGNESS, LARRY G., Visiting Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1984, 1990. B.S., Arkansas State; 
M.B.A., Ph.D., Arkansas 

MAHAN, MICHAEL P., Director, Athletic Dept.. 1992, 1993. B.S., M.A.. Ed.D.. Ball State 

MAHAN, PAMELA L., Instructor (Health & Human Performance), 1992, 1993. B.S., M.A., Ball State 

MALLOY, MICHAEL J., Assistant Professor (Clinical Pharmacy), 1989. B.S., Miami; B.S., Florida; Pharm.D.. SUNY 

MANLEY, MARGARET W., Provost's Secretary, Provost & VP-Academic Affairs, 1974, 1993. 

MANN, MICHAEL D., Director (Adm. Veterinary Medicine), 1986. B.A., Kenyon: M.P.A , Syracuse 

MANN, PRISCILLA P., Laboratory Supervisor (Textile Engineering), 1986. 

MANNING, JOHN H., Supervisor (Adm.-Engineering), 1984, 1990. B.S., Faulkner 

MANSFIELD, PHILIP D., Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1978. D.V.M.. Auburn 

MAPLES, GLENNON, Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1966, 1976. B.S.. M.S.. Mississippi State; Ph.D., Oklahoma 


State 

MARCINKO, DOROTHY K.. Librarian Ill & Head, Library, 1975, 1992. A.B., Philippines; M.L.S.. Texas Womans; Ed.S., 
Auburn 

MARION, JAMES E., Dean (Adm.-Agriculture), 1988. B.S., Berea; M.S.. Kentucky; Ph.D., Georgia 

MARSH, DAVID W., Swimming Coach, Athletic Dept., 1990. B.S., Auburn 

MARSHALL, ARVLE E.. Associate Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1982, 1988. B.S., Texas Tech; DVM., Texas 
A&M; Ph.D., Missouri 

MARSHALL, THOMAS E.. Assistant Professor (Management), 1992. B.S., Louisiana State 

MARTIN. DAVID L.. Protessor (Political Science), 1973, 1983. 6.A., Redlands; M.A., Ph.D., Claremont 

MARTIN, FRANCES S., Specialist Ill, Admin. Comp. Services, 1980, 1982. B.S., Auburn 

MARTIN, JANE S., Assistant Professor (Nursing), 1991. B.S.N., M.S.N., Alabama-Birmingham 

MARTIN, MARY H., Lead Specialist, Admin. Comp. Services, 1985, 1992. B.S., Alabama; M.I.S., Auburn 

MARTIN, NEIL R., Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rura) Sociology), 1977, 1987. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Illinois 

MARTIN, RICHARD H., Senior Research Associate (Forestry), 1978, 1993. B.S., M.S., Tennessee 

MARTINEZ, NATALIA. Research Specialis! (Plant Pathology). 1993. B.S., De Los Andes; M.S., Virginia Tech 
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MARTINSON, TOM L., Professor & Head (Geography). 1987. B.A., Oregon: Ph.D., Kansas 

MASK, PAUL L., Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils}, 1982, 1988. B.S., Ga. State; M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., Ohio State 

MASON, ROBERT A., Manager, Scientific Supply Store, 1990. B.S.. Tampa 

MASSER, MICHAEL P., Associate Prolessor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1989, 1993. B.A.. Texas; M.A.. Incarnate 
Word; Ph.D.. Texas A&M 

MASUCCI, MICHELE M., Assistant Professor (Geography), 1991, B.S.. Salisbury State; M.A., Ph.D., Clark 

MATHERLY, C. MICHELE, Instructor (Accountancy), 1993. B.B.A., M.B.A., Radlord 

MATHEWS, CAROLYN G., Instructor (Health & Human Performance), 1990. B-A., Birmingham Sou.; M.Ed,, Auburn 

MATLOCK, CRAIG A. Research Associate, Space Power Institute, 1993. B.S., Texas-E) Paso 

MATTHEWS, MAURICE S.. Advisor, VP for Extension, 1977. B-A., M.Ed., Ed.D., Virginia 

MATTOX, KATHIE L., Assistant Director, Provost & VP-Academic Affairs, 1983., B.A., Judson 

MAURER, RICHARD H., 11, Associate Professor (Naval Science), 1994. B.S, Virginia; M.S., Salve Regina: M.A.. Naval 
War College 

MAYFIELD. MARGARET. Instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1885, 1993. B.A.. Auburn; B.A., Samford; J.D., 
Cumberland 

MAZAMHERI, H. JEAN, Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1989. B.A., Tehran; M-A., Provence: 
M.F. A., Des Beaux Arts: Ph.D., Brown 

McADAMS, PATRICIA D., Associate Professor & Head (Theatre), 1991. B.S., Oklahoma Baptist; M.A., Denver; Ph.D., 
Colorado 

McARTHUR, FRANCES C., Assistant to the Dean Il. Library, 1969. 

McCALL, CYNTHIA A.. Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1989. B.S.. Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Texas ABM 

McCASKEY, THOMAS A.. Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1967, 1982. B/S.. Ohio; M.S., Ph.D.. Purdue 

McCLAIN, WILLIAM D., Manager, Food Services, 1983, 1993. 

MCCLANAHAN, MICHAEL C., Project Director (Rehabilitation & Special Education). 1988, 1989. B.S., Auburn; MEd.. 
Georgia 

McCLUSKEY, DUNCAN K.. Librarian Il, Library, 1990. B-S., Humbolt: M.S.L.5., Kentucky 

MCCONATHA, BARRY J.. Research Associate (Pharmacy Care Ѕуз.). 1981, 1990. B.A., Alabama; M.A., Aubum 

McCORD, BRENDA L., Senior Academic Advisor (Adm.-Human Sciences), 1986, 1987. B.A.. Auburn 

McCORD, SAMMY O., Associate Professor (Finance). 1973. 1989. A.B.. LaGrange: M.B.A.. Auburn: Ph.D.. Anzona 

MCCORMICK, ELIZABETH L., Manager, Payroll & Employee Benefits, 1972. 

MCCORMICK, ROBERT F., Research Superintendent (Agronomy & Soils), 1966, В.5., Mississippi State 

McCOY, JAMES F., Associate Protessor (Psychology). 1973. B.S., M.S.. Ph.D., Memphis State 

MCCOY, JANET L., Associate Editor, University Relations, 1986, 1988. B.S., Troy State 

McCREARY, CAROLYN L., Associate Professor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1989, 1993. B.A., Gettysbury; M.A.. 
Ph.D., Colorado 

MCCROBIE, LORI A., Senior Auditor, Internal Auditing, 1993. B.S.. Akron 

McCULLERS, GAIL H.. Director, Housing & Res. Life, 1966. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

McCURLEY, DONNA S.. Librarian Il, Library, 1987. B.S.E., Delta State; M.L.S., Mississippi 

McCURLEY, HENRY H., Librarian II, Library, 1989. A.B., M.A., Ph.D., Georgia: M.L.M., South Carofina 

McDANIEL, CHARLOTTE E., Medical Technologist (Pathobiology), 1974. B.S.. Auburn 

McDANIEL, GAYNER R., Professor (Poultry Science), 1968. B.S.. M.S.. Auburn; Ph.D., Kansas State 

McDANIEL, RANDALL S. Associate Professor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1974, 1983. B.S.O T.. M.R.C., 
Florida; Ed.D., Auburn 

McDONALD, LAURA, Interior Designer, Facilities, 1986. B.!.0., Auburn 

McDONOUGH, JAMES L.. Protessor (History). 1988. B.A., David Lipscomb; M.A., Abilene Christian; Ph.D. Florida State 

MCDURMONT, BENNIE F.. Counselor, Student Development Services, 1992, 1993. B.S., Troy State; M.Ed., Auburn- 
Mont 

McELDOWNEY, RENÉ P., Instructor (Political Science). 1992. B.A., West Virginia College: M.B.A., Marshall 

McFARLAND, STEPHEN L., Associate Professor (History), 1981, 1987. Ph.D,, Texas 

McGLYNN, FRANCIS D., Professor (Psychology), 1990. M.A., Missouri Valley; M.A.. Ph.D., Missouri 

McGUIRE, ROBERT L.. Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1974, 1988, B.S., M.S., North Carolina State; Ph.D.. Кеп: 


t 

MCINROY JOHN A., Research Associate (Plant Pathology). 1989, 1992. B.S., Aubum 

MCIVER, ALLEN, Construction Engineer, Facilities, 1986. 

McKEE, MICHAEL L., Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1981, 1988. B.S., Lamar; Ph.D., Texas 

McKELLY, JAMES, Assistant Professor (English), 1990. B.A., Walbank; M.A.. PhD., Indiana 

McKENZIE, VINSON, Librarian II & Head. Library, 1989, 1992. B.A., Albany State; M.S.L.S., Atlanta 

McKOWN, DELOS B.. Professor & Head (Philosophy), 1962. B-A., Alma: B.D.. Lexington Theo.: M.A., Kentucky; Ph.D., 
Florida State 

McLAUGHLIN, SUSAN A., Associate Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1989. M.S., зов; D. V.M., Purdue 

McNABB, KENNETH L., Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1989. B.S., M.S.. Sou. Illinois; Ph.D., Florida 

MCNABB, MIRIAM, Chief Medical Technologist. Student Health Center, 1993. B.S. 

McVAY, JOHN R., Associate Professor (Entomology). 1976, 1988. B.S., М. Alabama; M.S., Auburn 

MEADOWS, MARK E.. Professor (Coun, & Coun. Psychology), 1969, 1992. B.S., Georgia Sou.; M.A., Peabody; Ed.D., 


MEIR, AMNON, Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1989. B.Sc.. Israel inst. Tech; Ph.D., Carnegie Mellon 

MEJIAS, CARLOS E., Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1993. B.B.A., Puerto Rico; M.A., Central Michigan 

MELANCON, MICHAEL S., Associate Professor (History), 1984, 1990. B.A.. Loyola; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana 

MELDAHL. RALPH S., Assistant Professor (Forestry), 1979. В.5., M.S., Ph.D., Wisconsin-Madison 

MELLER, RUSSELL D., Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1992. B.S.E., M.S.E., Ph.D., Michigan 

MELVILLE, JOEL G., Professor (Civil Engineering), 1979, 1992. B.S.. Ph.D.. Penn State; M.S., Texas 

MELVIN, EMILY A., Assistant Dean (Adm.-Education), 1976, 1993. B.S., Old Dominion; M.Ed., Ed.D., Virginia 

MENDONCA. MARY T.. Assistant Professor (Zool.- Wildlife Science), 1991, B-A., Rutgers; M.S., Central Fiorida; Ph.D. 
Calitornia-Berkely 

MENEZES, ALFRED J., Visiting Assistant Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1992. B.A., M.A., Ph.D.. Waterloo 

MEYER. DARRELL C., Protessor (Architecture), 1978, 1984. B.A., California State; M.R.P., Pennsylvania 

MICUNOVIC, NATALIJA, Instructor (Philosophy). 1993. B.A., B.S., Sarajevo; M.A., Purdue 

MIDDLETON, RENEE’, Director (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1990, 1991, B.A., Andrews; M.A., Tennessee: 


Ph.D., Auburn 
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MIKEL, LINDA S.. Research Associate (Animal & Dairy Science), 1989, 1992. B.S.. M.5.. Mississippi State 

MIKEL, WILLIAM B., Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1988, 1993, B.S.. Auburn; M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi 
State 

MILLER, EDITH A., Associate Professor [Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology), 1372. B.S.. M:S., South 
ern Mississippi; Ed.D., Georgia 

MILLER, ELIZABETH G., Instructor (Accountancy), 1993, B.A., M.A., Auburn 

MILLER, MARY S.. Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1993. 8.S., M.S. Louisiana State; Ph.D . Colorado State 

MILLER, MICHAEL S., Lead Specialist, Academic Computing Services, 1985, 1990. B.S.. M.S., Penn State 

MILLER, RALPH E.. Associate Professor (Theatre), 1974. B.S., Kent State; M.A., Kansas; Ph.D.. Wayne State 

MILLER, SCOTT H.. Instructor (Building Science), 1990. B.S.. Southern Mississippi 

MILLER. STARR C., Pharmacist (Smali Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1988. B.S., Auburn 

MILLER, SUSIE J., Assistant to the Dean | (Nursing), 1975, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

MILLER, VIKKI A.. Administrator (Curriculum & Teaching), 1985. B:S., M.Ed.. South Alabama; Ed.D., Auburn 

MILLMAN, MARY M., Associate Protessor (Foreign. Languages & Literatures), 1968, 1989, A.B., Michigan; M.A.. E. 
Michigan; M.A., NYU! Ed.D.. Georgia 

MILLS, GERMAN, Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1989. M.S.. Chile; Ph.D., Tech Univ Berlin 

MILLY, KATHRYN A., Med. Tech. & Adjunct Instructor (Chemistry). 1989. 8.5., М.5,, Auburn; B.S., St. Margarets 

MILTON, JAMES L.. Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1967, 1985. D.V.M., M.S., Auburn 

MIN, HOKEY, Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1992. B.A., Hankuk; M.B.A., Yonsei; M.B.A., South 
Carolina; M.A,, Ph.D., Ohio State 

MINC, JOANNA K., Medical Technologist (Pathobiology), 1983. M.S., Lodz 

MINC, PIOTR, Professor (Mathematics), 1982, 1989. M.S., Ph.D., Warsaw 

MIRARCHI, RALPH E., Professor (Zoology-Wildlite Science), 1978, 1988. B.S,, Muhlenberg: M.S., Ph D., Và.Tech 

MISSILDINE, BRET C., Research Associate (Agronomy & Soils). 1989. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

MITCHAM, DONNA D., Accountant IIl, AU Conterence Ctr., 1982, 1990. B.S., Auburn 

MITCHELL, ALFRED H., Executive Director, Governmental Affairs, 1993. B.A.. Auburn 

MITCHELL, ANITA B., Medical Technologist (Pathobiology), 1987, 1988. B.S., Auburn 

MITCHELL, CHARLES C.. Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1984. B.S.. Birmingham Southern; M.S., Auburn; 
Ph.D.. Florida 

MITCHELL, GWENDOLYN D. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1993. B.B.A., Georgia State; M.A., 
Ph.D., Ohio State 

MITCHELL, JAMES F., Human Resource Manager, Personnel Services, 1987. B.S., Auburn: M.Div.. New Orleans Вар. 
D.Min., Luther Rice 

MITCHELL, ROBERT J., Associate Protessor (Forestry), 1986, 1991. В.5., M.S., Sou. lilinois; Ph.D., Missouri 

MITRA, AMITAVA, Assistant Dean (Adm.-Business) & Professor (Management), 1979, 1993. B.T., DLT., Indian fnnt. 
Tech; M.S.. Kentucky; Ph.D., Clemson 

MITREVSKI, GEORGE, Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1983, 1984. B.A., SUNY: M.A., Ph.D.. 
Ohio State 

MITRO, ALEXANDER, Visiting Scientist (Anatomy & Histology), 1993. D.Sc., M.D., Safarik; Ph.D.. Slovak 

MIZE, JACQUELYN, Associate Professor (Family & Child Development), 1984, 1990. B.A.. M.S., Georgia; Ph,D,, Purdue 

MOAR, WILLIAM J., Assistant Professor (Entomology), 1990. BA., B.S.. B.S., Oregon State; M.S., Ph.D., California 

MOCKBEE, SAMUEL, Professor (Architecture). 1991, 1992. B.Arch,, Auburn 

MOHAN, RAJ P., Professor (Sociology), 1973, 1984. B.S., Agra-India; M.A., Maine; Ph.D.. North Carolina State 

MOL. HENDRICK D.. Associate Professor (Building Science), 1977, 1984. B.S.C.E., New Jersey Inst. Tech; M.S., Stanford 

MOLNAR, JOSEPH J., Alumni Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1976, 1989. B.A., M.A.. Kent 
State; Ph.D., lowa State 

MOLZ. FRED J., Eminent Scholar (Civil Engineering), 1970, 1990. B-S., M.S.C.E., Drexel; Ph.D.. Stanford 

MONCUS, DAVID L., Data Base Administrator, Univ. Computing Services, 1983, 1986. В.5,. Auburn 

MONKS, CHARLES D., Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1993. 

MONTGOMERY. ROBERT W.. Visiting Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1993. B.S., M.A., M-A., Ph.D.. Georgia State 

MONTGOMERY, RONALD D., Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1980. D,V.M,, Auburn 

MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM T.. Instructor (Forestry), 1988, 1989. B.S.. Auburn 

MONTJOY, ROBERT S.. Associate Professor & Director (Political Science), 1979, 1987. B.A., Mississippi: M.A., Ala- 
bama; Ph.D., Indiana 

MOORE, JANE B.. Professor (Health & Human Performance), 1969, 1982. B.A.. Judson: M.S.. Tennessee; Ed.D., Ala- 
bama 

MOORE, JOHN T., Supervisor, Landscape Services, 1985, B.S., Auburn 

MOORE, LARRY J.. Manager, Vet. LAC, 1983, 1984. B.A., M.A., Auburn 

MOORE, LORETTA, A., Assistant Professor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1991. B.S., Jackson State; М.5., Ph.D, 
lilinois 

MOORE, MATTHEW S.. Assistant Registrar, Registrar, 1993, B.A., B.A., M.A., Auburn 

MOORE, THOMAS C., Stat! Physician, Student Health Ctr., 1983. B.S., M.D., Texas 

MOORE, WAYNE T., Professor & Carillonneur (Music), 1964. A.B.. Elon: A.M.. Ed.D., Columbia 

MOORE, W. MICHAEL. Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1991. 8.S., Auburn 

MORA, EMILIO C.. Professor (Poultry Science), 1958. B.S., New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State; Ph.D., Kansas State 

vn JOHN C., Professor (Coun. & Coun. Psychology), 1977, 1990. B.S., SUNY; M.A., Arizona State; Ph.D.. 
owa 

MORAN, EDWIN T., Professor (Poultry Science), 1986. B.S., Rutgers; M.S., Ph.D.. Washington State 

MORAN, MICHAEL J., Associate Protessor (Communication Disorders), 1983, 1988. B-S., E. Stroudsburg, М.А... Wichita 
State; Ph.D., Penn State 

MOREMAN, MARK D., Admstr.-Hospital (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1981, 1986. B-S., Auburn 

MORGAN-JONES, GARETH, Distinguished University Professor (Plant Pathology), 1973, 1994. B.Sc., D.Sc., Wales; 
M.Sc., Ph.D.. Nottingham 

MORGAN-SKUTACK, ALICE, Visiting Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1992. B.S., Southern Missis: 
sippi; M.A., Alabama; Ed.P.. Auburn 

MORGAN, CHERYL E., Associate Protessor (Architecture), 1992. 

MORGAN, JOE M.. Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1971. B.S., Tennessee Tech; M.S.. Ph.D. Virginia Tach. 

MORGAN, JOHN S., Associate Professor (Arf), 1981, 1987. B.F.A., Memphis: M.F. A., Syracuse 

MORGAN. JULIA M.. Associate Prolessor (Music). 1973. 1982. В.М. M.M.. Alabama 
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MORGAN, R. GILLIS, Associate Professor (Journalism), 1977, 1984. B.A., M.A., Alabama 

MORGAN, THOMAS E., Professor (Educational Foundalions, Leadership & Technology). 1968, 1989. B.S.. Austin Peay; 
M.S., Ed.D., Tennessee 

MORLIER, MARGARET M., Assistant Protessor (English). 1991, M.A.. New Orleans. Ph.D.. Tennessee 

MORRIS, DREWRY H., Associate Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1974. A.B., Davidson; M.A., MPhil., 
Yale; Ph.D., North Carolina 

MORRIS, ERNESTINE, Advisor, Distance Learning & Outreach. 1988, 1993. 

MORRIS, IVY, Nurse Practitioner, Student Hlth. Ctr., 1992. R.N.. Univ. West Indies (Jamaica); N.P., Mahatry Medical 

MORRIS, MELISSA M., Accountant | Contracts & Grants Accounting, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

MORRIS, TRELLYS A., Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1993. B.S.. M. S., Oklahoma State 

MORRISON, EDWARD Е., Associate Prolessor (Anatomy& Histology), 1990. B.S.. Massachussets; M.S., Ph.D. Kan- 
sas State 

MORROW, PATRICK D., Professor (English), 1975. A.B., Sou. California: M.A., Ph.D., Washington 

MORTON, ANNE H., Coordinator, Athletic Dept., 1973, 1984. 

MORTON, DORIS B., Associate Protessor (English), 1989, 1991. B.A., Dillard; A.M.T., Radclifle; M.A., Texas 

MOSJIDIS, JORGE A., Associate Protessor (Agronomy & Soils), 1985, 1990. A-D.. Chile; Ph.D., California 

MOSLEY, MARILYN A., Academic Advisor (Adm.-Engineering), 1988, 1992. B.S., Auburn 

MOSS. ANTHONY G., Assistant Professor (Zoology-Wildlife Science). 1992 B.A.. Johns Hopkins: Ph D., Boston U 

MOSS, BUELON R., Ext. An. Scientist & Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1983, 1984, B.S.. Berea; Ph.D., Tennes 
see 

MOUNTS, MARK S., Librarian II, Library, 1993. B.A., M.L.S., Rutgers 

MOUTON, CLAIRE C., Instructor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1993. B.8., M.A., Louisiana State 

MOUTON, JOHN C., Professor & Head (Bullding Science), 1992. B.S., NE Louisiana: M.B.C., Florida 

MUDD, ERIC C., Research Specialist (Forestry), 1993. B.S., Auburn 

MUELLER, ELIZABETH H., Assistant Director, VP-Student Affairs, 1993, B.A., M.Ed., Auburn 

MULLEN, GARY R., Professor (Entomology), 1975, 1989. B.A.. Northeastern; M.S., Ph.D., Cornell 

MULLEN, JACQUELINE M., Plant Pathologist (Plant Pathology), 1979, 1991. B.A., Northeast; M.S., Ph.D , Cornell 

MULLINS, GREGORY L., Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1985, 1991. B.S., Berea; M.S.. Virginia Tech; Ph.D.. 
Purdue 

MULLINS, IRIS, Instructor (Nursing), 1993. B.S.N., Berea; M.S.N., Troy State 

MULVANEY, DONALD A., Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1983, 1991. A.S.. L.L.C.C.. Springfield; M S... 
Ph.D., Michigan State 

MUNDAY, CHARLES W., Associate Professor (Art), 1977, 1984. B.F.A., Tennessee; M.F.A., SUNY Buffalo 

MURPHY, JULIA H., Instructor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1963, 1988. B.S., M.S.. Auburn 

MUSE, WILLIAM V., President & Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1982. B.S., Northwestern Slate; М.В.А., Ph.D. 
Arkansas 

MUSSO, RICHARD E.. Associate Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1991. B.S., Stanford; Ph.D., UCLA 

MYERS, EMILY W., Ext, Program Associate (Sociology), 1987, 1989. В.5., S. Maine; M.S.W., Louisiana Slate 

MYERS, LAWRENCE J., Associale Professor & Director (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1982, 1992. B. S., M.S.. Ph.D., 
Oklahoma State; D. V.M., Mississippi State 

NADAR, THOMAS R.. Associate Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatutes). 1987, 1993. B.A., Notre Dame: M.A., 
Ph.D., Michigan ' 

NAKHJAVAN, MO TA B.. Associate Professor (Architecture), 1988, 1993. B.Arch., Mississippi State; M.Arch., Wash: 
ington 

NARCISO. SIDNEY J., Project Design Administrator, Architect's Office, 1990, B.A.. Auburn 

NATARAAJAN, RAJAN,, Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1988, 1989. B.Tech., Indiana Inst. Tech; 
M B.A., McGill; Ph.D.. Drexel ' 

NEELY, WILLIAM C., Professor (Chemistry), 1966, ve eme: State; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State 

NELL, CARLTON E., Assistant Professor (Art), 1992. B.F.A.. m 

NELMS, ROBERT M., Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1984, 1987. B.E.E., M.S., Aubum; Ph.D.. Virginia 
Tech 

NELSON, BARBARA K.. Librarian II, Libtary, 1978. 1990. B.A.. Cent. Michigan; M,A., Michigan State; M.L-S., Michigan 

NELSON, BILLY W., Supervisor, Housing & Res. Life, 1971, 1986. 


NELSON, CARLETON E., Ма r (Chemistry), 1958. 
NELSON, д а (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1989. B.S., Oregon State; M.S., 


; Ph.D., ASM 
Auburn; PhD., Texas te Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1978, 1982. B.S.E.E., Kentucky: M S.. Ph.D.. Ohio 


NELSON, VICTOR P., Associate P 
NEPAL, SUNIL K., Research Associate (Forestry). 1993. B-S.. Marvana: M.S.. North Carolina State 


NESDILL, D Research Associate (Forestry), 1993, B.S., SUNY; M.S... Auburn 

NEURAN, NON " FÉ (Chemical Engineering), 1985. B.S., Washington: M.S., Ph.D.. Inst. of Paper Chemis- 
try 

NEVIN, CHARLES W., Captain, AU Police reas 1984, 

NEWELL, HERBERT, Supervisor, Facilities, Л | 

NEWKIRK, SANDRA B., Assistant Protessor (Health & Human Performance), 1966. B.S., Purdue; M.S.. M.S., Indiana 

NEWLAND, FRANK, Specialist lI, Telecommunications & ЕТУ, 1990, 1993 B.S., Auburn 

NEWLAND, M, CHRISTOPHER, Associate Professor (Psychology), 1988, 1991. B.E.E., Auburn; M.S., Ph.D., Georgia 


Tech Р 
NEWLIN, МІ "n. tor (Psychology), 1993. B-S., California: M.S., Ph.D., Purdue 
NEWMANI Ed Lutte ies Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacullures), 1993. B.S., Evergreen State; M.S., 


METER Cae S., Assistant Dean, Associate Professor & Director (Pharmacy), 1974, 1988. В.В.А., B.S., МВА. 


Ph.D., Mississippi 
NEWTON, JOSEPH C.. Associate Professor eil 1993. D.V.M.. M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 
NEWTON, WILLIAM R., Supervisor, Facilities, 1984, . З 

NICOL, JEAN-PAUL, Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1984, 1994. B.S., Rensselaer; M.S., Hawali; M.S.: Auburn 


Library, 1984. B.S., Aubum 
NICOL, LIZABETH B., Library Auto. Manager. 977, 1989. B.S., Cincinnati: M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State 


NIEBUHR, ROBERT E., Associate Professor (Management). 1 : 
NIELSEN, BRENT L. A te Prolessor (Botany-Micrabiology), € 1993. B.S., BYU; Ph.D.. Oregon State 
NOLEN, JULIE A., Facilitator, AU Conterence Cir., 1989, 1990. B.A.. Auburn 
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NORGREN, KIMBERLY G., Senior Research Associate [Fishenes & Allied Aquacultures), 1986, 1989 

NORRIS, DWIGHT R.. Associate Professor (Management), 1977, 1984. B.S.. Valdosta State; M.B.A., PhD.. Georgia 

NORTON, JOSEPH D., Prolessor (Horticulture), 1960. B.S. M.S.. Aubum: Ph.D., Louisiana State 

NOVAK, JAMES L., Associate Professor (Agricultural Ecanomics & Rural Sociology), 1985. В.5 . M.S., New Hampshire. 
Ph.D., Clemson 

NOWICKI, NANCY J., Assistant to the Dean Il (Adm.-Liberal Arts), 1985, 1991 

NUNNALLY, THOMAS, Associate Professor (English), 1984, 1992. В.А., Alabama; M.A.. Ph.D., Georgia 

NUNNELLY, SUSAN, Associate Director, Intramural Sports, 1973, 1985. B-S.. M.Ed.. Auburn 

NUSBAUM, KENNETH E., Associate Frolessor (Palhobiology), 1962, 1989. В.5.. D.V.M., Cornell; M.S., Ph.D.. Georgia 

NUSBAUM. NANCY H., Specialist, Personnel Services, 1993. B.S., Florida International; B.A., Florida State 

NYLEN, PETER M., Assistant Protessor (Mathematics), 1989. B.S., Stetson; M.S.. Ph.D., Clemson 

ODOM, JOHN W., Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1977. B.S., M.S., Tennessee; Ph.D., Purdue 

ODOM, ROY W., Lead Systems Programmer, University Computing Services, 1984. B.S., M.A.C.T.. Айзи 

OGBURN, CHARLES B., Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1977. 1985. B.S., M.S.. Virginia Tech; Ph.D 
Auburn 

ОКОМ, STANLEY R., Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1993. B.E., New York Maritime College 

OKS, EVGUENI, Prolessor (Physics), 1990. 1992. M.S., Ph.D., Physical Tech; Dr.So., Inst. ot USSR 

OLLIFF, DONATHON C.. Associate Professor (History), 1966, 1970. B.A., M.A., Auburn; Ph.D.. Florida 

OLSON, DOUGLAS J., Professor (Art), 1968, 1983. B.F.A., Layton Art; M.F.A., Cincinnati 

ORGAN, DAVID J., Instructor (Geography), 1993. B.A., M.A., Calitornia-Berkeley 

ORGEN, AHMET T., Professor (Architecture), 1981, 1992. B. Arch., Istanbul: M.Arch., Virginia 

ORGEN, NEJLA Y., Associate Director, Special Programs, 1990, 1993. B.S., Middle E. Tech; M,A., Prague 

OSBORN, TIMOTHY G., Instructor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1988. B.S., Ohio State 

OSSONT, DAWN M.. Research Associate, Truman Pierce Inst., 1990. B.A., Syracuse 

OSWALD, SHARON L., Associate Professor (Management), 1987. 1989. B.A.. Auburn; M.B.A., Ph.D., Alabama 

OWEN, JAMES L., Campus Network Administrator, Telecomm. & ЕТУ. 1983, 1992. B.S. Alabama-Birmingham 

OWENS, ANNTONIA B.. Management Scientist, Small Business Development Center, 1986, 1993. B.S., Tuskegee, 
M.Ed., Troy State 

OWENS. JOHN M., Associate Dean & Prolessor (Adm.-Engineering), 1991. B.S.E.E., Califomia; M.S.. Ph.D. Stanford 

OWENS, MELVIN, Captain. AU Police Dept., 1981. 1988. B.S.. Faulkner 

OWSLEY, DOROTHY S., Senior Academic Advisor (Adm.-Business), 1977, 1990 

OWSLEY, FRANK L., Professor (History). 1960, 1968. B.A., Vanderbilt: M.A.. Ph.D., Alabama 

OWSLEY, LARRY M.. Specialist 11, Alumni & Development, 1974, 1991. 

OWSLEY, WALTER F.. Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1990. B.S., M.S., Texas A&M; Ph.D., Taxas Tech 

OZALAS, KATHERINE, Research Associate (Pathobiology), 1992. B.S.. Clemson: М,5., Auburn 

OZLEY, WANDA G., Specialist 11, Purchasing, 1988, 1982. 

PADGETT. KATHY G.. Assistant Editor (Adm.-Vetennary Medicine), 1992. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

PADGETT, MARY LOU, Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1987. 1988. B.S., M.S.. M.S., Auburn 

PAGAN, NICHOLAS O., Instructor (English), 1989. B.A.. Polytech-Hudders; M.A., E. Anglia; Ph.D., Florida 

PAGE, DANIEL E., Associate Prolessor (Finance), 1984, 1987. B.S., B.A., M.B.A., Appalachian State; Ph.D.. Georgia 

PANANGALA, VICTOR S., Associate Professor (Pathobiology). 1980, 1987. O.V.M., E. Pakistan Ag.) M S., Guelph; 
Ph.D., Cornell 

PARISH, EDWARD J., Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1981, 1988, B.S., SW Texas 51: M.A.. Houston State; Ph.D. 
Mississippi State 

PARK, CHAN S.. Professor (indust. Engineering). 1980, 1988. B.S., Hanyang; M.S.LE., Purdue; Ph.D.. Georgia Tech 

PARK, JONG-WON, Assistant Professor (Music), 1992. B.M., Yon-Sci; M.M., Cleveland State 

PARKER, FRAZIER, Associate Professor & Director (Civil Engineering), 1981. 1986. B.S., Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., Texas 

PARKER, STEPHANIE A., Senior Academic Advisor (Nursing), 1988, 1989. R.N., Providence; B.S., Spring Hill; M.Ed., 
Central Arkansas 

PARKS, PAUL F.. Provost & Vice President for Research, 1965, 1993. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D... Texas A&M 

PARSONS, DANIEL L., Professor (Pharmacal Science), 1982, 1991. B.S., Ph.D.. Georgia 

PARSONS, GREGORY N., University Architect, Architect's Olfice, 1992. B.A.. B.S., Auburn 

PARTRIDGE, JERRY K.. Administrator, Athletic Dept., 1989, 1990, B.S. Livingston 

PASCOE, DAVID D., Assistant Professor (Health & Human Performance), 1990. B.A.. M.A., California State. PhD.. Ball 
State 

РАТЕ, THOMAS H., Protessor (Mathematics), 1978, 1988. Ph.D.. Emory 

PATRICK, RAYMOND C., Assistant Professor (Music), 1993. B B.A., B.A., M.M., Mississippi 

PATTERSON, GORDON D., Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education). 1971. B.S., M.Ed.. Auburn; PhD., 
Maryland 

PATTERSON, JAMES E.. Instructor (Nursing), 1992. B.S.N., Auburn 

PATTERSON, MICHAEL G., Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1980, 1992, B.S., M:S.. Ph.D., Auburn 

PATTERSON, TAMARIA H., Assistant Director. Financial Information Systems, 1974, 1988. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

PAXTON, MARTHA W., Clinical Instructor (Communication Disorders); 1990, 1993. B.S., Miami; M.A.. Kent State 

PAXTON, RALPH. Associate Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1989. B.A., Miami-Ohio; Ph.D., Cincinnati 

PAYNE, DAVID M.. Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1990. B.S., Ph.D., М. Texas 

PEARCE, LINDA S., Director, Financial Inlormation Systems, 1983, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

PEARSON, ROBERT E.. Associate Professor (Pharmacy Care Systems), 1978, 1983. B.S., M.S., illinois 

PECKINPAUGH, KENNETH H., Associate Superintendent, Facilites, 1985, 1991. 

PEED, LYNN L., Program Developer Il, Outreach Programs, 1993. B.S., Atlantic 

PEEL, ELIZABETH E., Advancement Coordinator I, Alumni & Development, 1984, 1993. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

PENASKOVIC, RICHARD. Professor & Head (Religion), 1984. B.A., St. Hyacinth; M.A., Wuerzburg: Ph.D., Munich 

PEOPLE, JOE E., Assistant Director, Food Services, 1981, 1982. B.A., Columbus; M.S.. Troy State 

PEPINSKY, PETER R., Executive Director, University Relations, B.A., Auburn 

PEREZ, JOE D., Professor & Head (Physics), 1988. B.S., Loyola; Ph.D. Maryland 

PEREZ, KARNI R., Research Associate (Agncultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1993. B.A., San Francisco 

PERKINS, WARREN S., Prolessor (Textile Engineering). 1968, 1989. B.S., M.S.. Clemson 

PERLOW. RICHARD, Assistant Professor (Psychology); 1990. A.B., Miami: M.S., Indiana; M.A., Ph.D.. Houston 

PERRITT, RICHARD W., Assistant Professor (Geography), 1989. В.А... American: M.A.. Ph.D., Clark 
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PERRY, CLIFTON B.. Professor (Philosophy), 1984, 1993. B.A.. Long Beach; М.А, PRD., Calitornia-Berkeley; J.D.. 
Faulkner; LLM., Loyola 

PERRY, KIM C.. Analytical Chemist, Environmental Health, 1992. B.S.. Auburn 

PERRY, WILLIAM O., Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1971. B.S., Florida State; Ph.D., Illinois 

PETEE, THOMAS A., Assistan! Professor (Sociology), 1989. B.S., M.A., Toledo; Ph.D., Notre Dame 

PETERS, BRENDA T., Instructor, Industrial Design. 1991, 1993. B.Ind., Aubum 

PETERSON, CURT., Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1971, 1984. B.S., Moorehead State; Ph.D., Oregon 

PETERSON, JEAN M., Academic Advisor (Adm.-Liberal Arts), 1987. B.S.. Troy State 

PETTIT, GREGORY S.. Associate Professor (Family & Child Development). 1989. 8.5., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D.. Indiana 

PEYTON, JOHN S., Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1992. B.S., M.S., Southern Mississippi 

PHELPS, KEVIN T., Prolessor & Head (Discrete & Statistical Sciences). 1987. 1992. B.A., Brown; M.Sc., Ph.D., Auburn 

PHELPS, RONALD P., Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1975, 1983. B.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

PHELPS, RYAN A. Research Assistant (Plant Pathology), 1993. B.S., Aubum 

PHILLABAUM, STEVEN, Project Design Administrator, Architect's Office, 1989. B.S., Auburn 

PHILLIPS, JENNIFER G., Lead Specialist, Admin. Comp. Services, 1990, 1992. B.S., Troy State 

PHILLIPS, ROBERT C., Lead Specialist, Telecomm. & ЕТУ, 1990, 1992. B.S.. Troy State 

PHILLIPS, THOMAS M.. Associate Professor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1974. B.S., M S.. Mississippi; Ph.D.. 
Oklahoma 

PICKERELL, JACK E., Director, Adm.-Facilities, 1986. B.S., Butler 

PICKETT, JACQUELINE L.. Assistant Protessor (Music), 1988, 1989. B.A., W. Virginia; M.M., Yale; D.M.A.. Wisconsin 

PIFER, DAVID F., Director-Industrial Programs, VP for Research, 1974, 1988. В.5.. Auburn 

PILZ, RONALD C., Assistant Chief Flight Instructor, Auburn University Aviation, 1993. B.S., Embry-Riddle 

PINDZOLA, MICHAEL S., Professor (Physics), 1977, 1987. B.A., Univ. of the South; Ph.D., Virginia 

PINDZOLA, REBEKAH H., Associate Dean (Adm.-Liberal Arts) & Professor (Communication Disorders), 1979, 1993. 
B.S., M.S., E. Carolina; Ph.D., Tennessee 

PIPES, RANDOLPH B.. Associate Professor (Counseling & Counseling Psychology). 1977. 1982 B.S.. SE Oklahoma; 
Ph.D., Texas 

PITTMAN, JESSALYN S., Health Educator (Health & Human Performance), 1991, 1992. B. S.Ed., M.Ed., Georgia 

‘PITTMAN, JOE F., Associate Professor (Family & Child Development), 1989. B.S.. M.A.. Ph.D., Georgia 

PITTS, CHARLOTTE A., Associate Professor (Nursing), 1986, 1991. B.S.N., Alabama-Birmingham; M.S.N., Med. Col. of 

; Ed.D., Auburn 
PLACEK, TIMOTHY D., Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1978. B.S.. M.S.. Cleveland State; Ph.D.. Ken- 


tucky 

PLASKETES, GEORGE M., Associate Professor (Communication), 1985, 1991. B.A., M.A.. Mississippi; Ph.D., Bowling 
Green 

PLUMB, JOHN A. Professor (Fish & Allied Aquacultures), 1969, 1985. B.A., Bridgewater; M.S., S. Illinois; Ph.D., Auburrr 

POLHEMUS, PAUL G., Aircraft Services Manager, Auburn University Aviation. 1984, 1993. 

PONDER, HARRY G., Professor (Horticulture), 1978, 1985. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph D., Michigan State 

POPE, RICHARD, Manager, Admin. Computing Svc., 1979, 1983. B.A., Grinnell; M.B.A., Sou. Illinois 

POPMA, THOMAS J., Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1975, 1988. B.S., M.S., Michigan State; 
Ph.D.. Aubum 

PORTER, GAYLE, Librarian 1, Library, 1992. B.A., M.L.I.S., Brigham Young 

POTTER, MARY A., Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1969. B.S., Ga. Southern; M.H.E.. Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn 

POWE, THOMAS A., Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1972, 1993. D.V.M., Auburn; M.S. Tuskegee 

POWELL, ARLIE A., Professor (Horticulture). 1978. B.S.A., M.S.A., Ph.D., Flonda 

POWELL, FRANCIS M., Staff Physician, Student Health Ctr., 1989. B.S., Auburn; M.D., Alabama-Birmingham 

POWELL, W. DEE, Assistant Vice President, Alumni & Development, 1985, 1990. B.S., Texas A&M 

POWERS, ROBERT D., Professor (Pathobiology), 1969. B.S., Tennessee; O.V.M.. Auburn; Ph.D.. Tenn. Med. Unita 

POZIN, ALLA V., Specialist Il, Alumni & Development, 1991. M.S., Pedagogical Institute 

POZIN. MIKHAIL A., Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1990. M.S., Inst, Chem. Tech: M.A. Au- 
burn; Ph.D., Illinois 

PRANGE, LAURA, Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1990. B.A., North Carolina; M.F.A., Cranbrook Academy 

PRATHER, MARY H., Specialist, Personnel Services, 1987. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Troy State 

PRATHER, MELISSA H.. Accountant Ili, Financial Reporting, 1988, 1993. B.S.. Troy State 

PRATT, JOHN, Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1989. B.A., Windsor; М.А., Cornell 

PRESCOTT. KENNETH D., Research Supervisor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1988, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

PRESLAR, DONALD A., Instructor (Counseling & Counseling Psychology), 1993. B.A., Aubum 

PREVATT, JAMES W., Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1991. B.S., M.S., Florida: Ph.D. 
Clemson 

PREVOST, MARCUS C., instructor (Art), 1993. B.F.A.. S W. Louisiana; M.F.A.. Auburn 

PRICE, CHARLES E., Associate Professor (Accountancy), 1987, 1993. B.B.A.. М.В... Auburn; Ph.D., Georgia 

PRICE, KELLY G., Engineer (Computer Science & Engineer), 1992, 1993. B.S., М.5.С.Е., Auburn 

PRICE, MARK S., Professor (Art), 1976, 1992. B.F.A.. M.F. A., Winois 

PRICE, STUART B., Assistant Professor (Pathobiology), 1990. B.S., Oklahoma State; Ph.D., Oklahoma 

PRIOR, JUDITH A., Laboratory Supervisor (Botany-Microbiology), 1989, 1991. B.S., Purdue; M.S., North Carolina State 

PRITCHETT, JOHN F., Professor & Head (Zoology-Wildlite Science), 1973, 1985. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., lowa State 

PUGH, DAVID G., Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicina). 1990. B.S., M.S. D. VM, Georgia 

PUGH, WILLIAM, Associate Professor (Finance), 1986, 1992. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Ph.D.. Florida State 

PUROHIT, RAM C., Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971, 1983. B.V.S., Rajasthan; Ph.D., Auburn 

PUTMAN, JOHN H., Research Associate (Fisheries 8 Allied Aquacultures), 1982. 8.5., Illinois; M.S., Eastern Illinois 

PYLANT. KENNETH D., Director, Alumni & Development, 1974, 1987. B.A.. M.B.A., Auburn 

PYRON, CHRISTOPHER, Instructor (Architecture), 1992. B.A.. Auburn 

QUICKE, HAROLD E., Senior Research — Me . 1989, 1993. B.S., Stellenbos; M:S.. Auburn 

QUINN, LUKE P., Manager, Univ. Printing Svc.. 1969, - 

QUINTON, KAREN L.. Specialist IIl (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1989, 1993. B.S.. Troy State 

RABON, HENRY W., Senior Research Associate (Poultry Science), 1982, 1990. B.S., Albany State; M.S., Tuskegee 

RABY, MICHEL J.. Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1989. B.A., Paris; M.A., Ph.D., lowa 

RAHE, CHARLES H., Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1980, 1989. B.S., Tarleton State; M.S., Ph.D., 


Texas A&M 
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RAINER, REX K., Assistant Prolessor (Management), 1988, 1989. B.S., Auburn; D.M.D., Alabama-Birmingham 

RAJU, POLAPRAGADA K.. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1984, 1987. B-S.. India; M.S.. Madras; Ph.D.. 
Indian Inst. Tech 

RAMBOUX, ANNE, Visiting Scientist (Fishenes & Allied Aquacultures), 1991. B.S., Namur; M.S., Brussels; Ph.D,, Au 
burn 

RAMEY, CATHERINE F.. Assistant Director, Union Building, 1985, 1992. B.A., Auburn 

RAMEY, GEORGE E., Feagin Professor (Civil Engineering), 1971, 1992. B.C.E.. M.S.C.E.. Auburn; Ph.D., Colorado 

RAMEY, ROBERT W.. Assistant Manager, Food Services, 1990. B.S., Auburn 

RAMSEY. CRAIG, Research Associate (Forestry), 1991. B.S., Idaho; M.F., Yale 

RANKINS, DARRELL L., Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1989, B.S., Illinois; M.S.. Ph.D., New Mexico 
State 

RAO, SADASIVA M., Prolessor [Electrical Engineering), 1988, 1992. B.E., Osmania; M.S., Indian inst. Science; Ph.D.. 
Mississippi 

RANSEL, KERRY A., Personne! Specialist, Library, 1990. B.A.. Xavier; M.S., Ohio State 

RAPER, CHARLES F., Peake Professor (Forestry), 1988. B.S., North Carolina State; M.B.A., J.D., Connecticut 

RASCH, RONALD H., Associate Professor (Accountancy), 1993. B.S., Kansas State; M.S., Air Force Inst.: Ph.D., Texas 

RASEY, SYLVIA S.. Medical Technologist, Student HIth. Ctr, 1981, B.S., Auburn 

RAVIS, WILLIAM A., Professor & Head (Pharmacal Science), 1977. 1990. B.S., Temple; Ph.D., Houston 

RAY, CHARLES H., Director, Environ. Health, 1982. 1986. B.S., Florida State: M.S., Ph.D.. Auburn 

RAYMOND, JENNIE E., Assistant Professor (Economics). 1989. B.A.. Hendrix; Ph.D., Vanderbilt 

REED, IDA E., Senior Research Associate (Textile Engineering), 1974, 1982. B.S.. Lincoln Memonal: М.5.. Keamey 
State 

REED. JOYCE R.. Medical Technologist, Student Health Ctr., 1985, 1986. B.S., Tennessee Tech 

REED, RUSSELL B., Manager, Academic Computing Services, 1983, 1985. B.S., SUNY; В 5. Syracuse. M.S., Ph.D., 
Auburn 

REEDER, CHARLES F.. Director, Admissions. 1976. B.S., M.Ed.. Mid. Tenn. State; Е.0., Auburn 

REESE. BETTY C., Accountant Iii (Adm.-Engineering), 1973, 1990. B.S., Alabama ABM 

REESE, THOMAS W., Supervisor, Facilities, 1965, 1987. 

REEVE, Т GILMOUR, Alumni Professor (Health & Human Pertormance), 1977. 1993 B.S. М Ed Texas Tech: Ph.D.. 
Texas A&M 

REEVES, STANLEY J., Assistant Protessor (Electrical Engineering), 1990. B.S.. M.S.. Clemson: Ph.D.. Georgia Tech 

REID. GWENDOLYN F.. Advancement Officer |, Alumni & Development. 1986. 1991. B.A.. Ohio; B.S., M.S., Auburn 

REILLY, AMYSUE, Assistant Professor (Rehabilitation & Special Education). 1993. B.S., Eastern Kentucky; M.S., Indi- 
ana; М.А. Ph.D., New Mexico 

REINKE, C. MICHAEL, Associate Professor (Clinical Pharmacy), 1985, 1991. В. A.. Jamestown; 8.5., MS , Pharm D., 
Michigan 

RELIHAN, CONSTANCE, Assistant Professor (English). 1990. A.B.. Illinois; M.A.. Ph.D., Minnesota 

RENDEN, JOSEF A., Protessor (Poultry Science), 1981, 1990, B.S.. M.S.. Ph.D., Calitornia 

REUTEBUCH, ERIC M.. Senior Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1989, 1993. B.S., Purdue; M.S., 
Auburn 

REYNOLDS:VAUGHN, ROBYN A.. Manager (Chemistry), 1992. B.S., M.S.. SW Texas State 

REYNOLDS, ANNA R., Laboratory Supervisor, Agronomy & Soils, 1980, 1993. B.S., Virginia Commonwealth; M.S., 
Auburn 

REYNOLDS, GEORGE W., Assistant Director, Cooperative Education, 1981, 1993, B.A., M.Ed.. Auburn 

RHOLETTER, J. WYLENE, Instructor (English), 1992. B-A., Tift; M.Ed... Columbus Coll. 

RICE. RICHELLE W., Instructor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1987, 1992. B.S., M.C.D.. Auburn 

RICHARDSON, ANNE S., Supervisor, Accounts Payable, 1981, 1988. 

RICHARDSON, GEORGE, Assistant Radiolog. Safety Officer, Environ. Health, 1989. B.S.. Auburn 

RIDDELL, KAY P., Research Associate (Pathobiology), 1984. M.S., D.V.M., Auburn 

RIDDELL, M, GATZ, Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1984, 1990. 8.8., D.V.M., Kansas State; 
M.S., Auburn 

RIDER, STEVEN J., Senior Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1991. 1993. 8.S.. Georgia; MS., W 
Virginia 

RIDGEWAY, LARRY D., Assistant Vice President, Student Affairs, 1977, 1990. B.S.. M.A.. S. Alabama 

RIDGWAY, JAMES W., Media Services Manager (Adm.-Engineering), 1979, 1990. B.A.. M.Ed., Auburn 

RIGGINS, QUENTIN P.. Specialist, VP-Student Affairs, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

RIGGS, LLOYD S., Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1983, 1990. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

RILEY, THOMAS N., Professor (Pharmacal Science), 1982, 1992. B.S.. Kentucky; Ph.D., Minnesota 

RIPLEY, ROBERT F., Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering). 1990. B.A.. Bowling Green; M.Ed., Mid. Tennesse 
State 

RISNER, ANNIE M., Outreach Advisor, Engineering Learning Resources, 1990, 1992. 

RITENBAUGH, CHARLOT, Extension Program Associate (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1993. B.S., Penn State; 
M.A.T.. Connecticut Col. 

RITENBAUGH, ROBERT C., Director, Auxiliary Enterprises, 1993. B.A., M.B.A., Pann State 

ROBBINS, EFREM, Research Specialist (Forestry), 1988. B.S. Virginia State 

ROBEL, LINDA J., Accountant I, Auburn Conterence Center, 1991 B.S.. Aubum 

ROBERSON, SUSAN L., Instructor (English), 1988. B.A.. Baylor; M.A., Ph.D., Texas A&M 

ROBERTSON, DAVID G., Senior Research Associate (Plant Pathology), 1981, 1892, B.S., Tennessee 

ROBICHEAUX, FRANCIS J., Assistant Professor (Physics), 1993. B.A.. M.S., PhO., Chicago 

ROBINSON, DINAH A., Assistant Professor (Political Science). 1993. 

ROBINSON, DYANN, Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1987, 1989. B.A., Buller; M.A., Calholic 

ROBINSON, JACQUELYN P., Assistant Professor (Cooperative Extension), 1988, 1993. B.S., Montevallo; M.Ed.. 
Livingston; Ed.D., Alabama 

ROBINSON, MICHAEL K.. Senior Auditor, Internal Auditing, 1989, 1992. B.S.. Auburn 

ROBINSON. WILLIE B.. Film Lab. Manager, Telecom. & ETV, 1976, 1984. 

ROBISON, DANIEL E., Advisor (Adm.-Liberal Arts), 1993. B.A., L.L.B., Mercer 

ROCHESTER, EUGENE W., Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering). 1970. B.S., Clemson; М.5., Ph.D., North 
Carolina State 

RODEN, REBECCA H. Acting Assistant Dean (Graduate School), 1956, 1994. B.S., Auburn 
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RODGER, CHRISTOPHER A., Alumni Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1982, 1990. B.S., M.S., Sydney, 
Ph.D., Reading 

RODMAN. DANIEL P.. Assistant Professor (Clinical Pharmacy). 1992, Pharm.D., Michigan 

RODRIGUEZ-KABANA, RODRIGO, Protessor (Plant Pathology), 1965. B.S.. М.5., Ph.D. Louisiana State 

ROGERS, HUGO H.. Professor, USDA Tillage Lab., 1984. B.S.. M.S.. Auburn: Ph.D., North Carolina 

ROGERS, JACK W., Protessor (Mathematics), 1973, 1982, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Texas 

ROGERS, JANET S., Instructor (Mathematics), 1983, 1988. B.A., Texas; M.S., Auburn 

ROGERS, WILMER A., Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1964. B.S.. Southern Mississippi; M.S., Ph.D; Au- 
burn 

ROLAND, DAVID A.. Distinguished University Professor (Poultry Science), 1976. 1991. B.S.. Ph.D., Georgia 

ROLLER, DAVID C., Lead Specialist, Univ. Comp. Sve.. 1989, 1992. B.S., Auburn 

ROOS. C. WILLIAM, Associate Prolessor (Chemical Engineering), 1983 B.S., M.S., D.Sc., Washington U. 

ROPER, EDWARD B., Instructor (English), 1989. В.А., M.A.. Southern Mississippi; M.A., S. Alabama; Ph.D., Alabama 

ROPPEL, THADDEUS A., Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1986, 1992, В.5., M.S.. Ph.D., Michigan State 

ROSE, CHARLES S., Associate Professor (English), 1960. A.B., M.A.. Ph.D., Vanderbilt 

ROSE, M. FRANK, Director & Professor (Space Power Inst.), 1985. В.А,, Virginia; M.S., Ph.D., Penn State 

ROSENBLATT, DAVID J., Archivist 11, Library, 1976, 1991. B.A., M.A., Missoun 

ROSS, CONRAD H.. Professor (Art), 1963, 1983. B.F.A., Illinois; M.F.A., lowa 

ROTFELD. HERBERT J., Associate Protessor (Marketing & Transportation), 1988. B.S., М.5., Ph.D., Illinois 

ROTHSCHILD, JOYCE M.. Assistant Professor (English), 1981, 1983. B.A.. Rutgers; M.A.. Ph.D.. Maryland 

ROUSE, DAVID В, Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1981, 1989. 8:5., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Texas 
ARM 

ROWSEY. ROBERT E., Assistant Dean & Professor (Educ. Ext. & Development). 1973. 1990. A.B.. M.S., Marshall: 
Ed.D., Auburn 

ROYAL, DONALD T., Exec. Director. internal Auditing, 1973. B.S., Auburn 

ROYSTER, BARBARA H., Manager. Admin. Comp. Services, 1981, 1989. B.S., Auburn 

RUCINSKI, TERRANCE T., Assistant Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology), 1988. B.S., SE 
Missouri State; M.A.. NE Missoun St; Ph.D., Illinois 

RUFFIN, BETTY T., Supervisor, Financial Information Systems, 1974, 

RUFFIN, BURLSON G., Professor (Animal $ Dairy Science), 1967, 1993. B.S., М.5., Mississippi State: Ph.D., Auburn 

RUMPH, PAUL F. Associate Protessor (Anatomy & Histology), 1971, М,5., D. V.M.. Auburn 

RUSH, ROBERT H., Manager-Arboretum (Botany-Microbiology), 1984, 1987 B.A., Alabama; B.S., Auburn 

RUSSELL, DALLAS W.. Visiting Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1991. B.S., M.S., Tennessee, Ph.D., Florida 

RUSSELL, LAVERN, Coordinator, Student Health Ctr.. 1982, 1989. B.A., Florida: M.Ed., Ph.D.. Georgia 

RUSSELL, REBECCA J., Specialist III, University Computing, 1991, 1993. B.A., Auburn 

RUSSELL, RONALD C., Research Assistant (Adm.-Agriculture). 1992. B-S., Texas АЗМ 

RUTH, DENNIS K., Professor & Head (Architecture), 1989, 1992, B.Arch., Auburn; M.Arch., Harvard 

RUTLAND, ELAINE, instructor (Curriculum & Teaching). 1993. B.S., North Alabama; M.S., Indiana 

RYAN, FRANK X., instructor (Philosophy), 1991. B.S.. Colorado; B.A., Sou. Colorado; M.A., Emory 

RYGIEL, DENNIS, Professor & Head (English), 1972, 1990, B.A., M.A., Loyola: Ph.D., Corneil 

RYKER, LORI E., Visiting Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1993. B.Ed., Texas ASM; M.A., Harvard 

SABA, RICHARD P., Associate Professor (Economics), 1974, 1988. B.A., M.B.A., Dallas; Ph.D., Texas ASM 

SABINO, ROBIN, Assistant Professor (English), 1991. A.B.: Adelphi; M.A., Virgin Islands; Ph.D.. Pennsylvania 

SABO, DENNIS J., Assistant Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology, 1993. B.A., M.A., Trenton 
State; Ed.D.. Rutgers 

SAIDLA, MARY L., Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 1991. B.A., Auburn; M.A.. Scarritt 

SALINGER. STEPHEN F., Visiting Assistant Professor (Psychology). 1988, 1993. B.S., Florida State: МА. M.S., Ay- 
burn 

SALTS, CONNIE J., Associate Professor (Family & Child Development), 1985. B.S.. Ohio State; M.A., Kent State; Ph.D.. 
Florida State 

SAMFORD, THOMAS D., General Counsel, President's Oflice, 1988, A.B., Princeton; J.D., Alabama 

SAMPSON, GARY M., Professor (Mathematics), 1985, 1991. B.A., M.A., Temple. Ph.D., Syracuse 

SANDERS, STEPHEN W.. Assistant Professor (Health & Human Performance), 1993. В.Р.Е., Purdue; M.Ed., Georgia: 
Ed.D., Virginia Tech 

SANDERS, THOMAS R., Librarian IIl & Head, Library, 1983, 1992. B.A.. Ohio Wesleyan, M.A., Harvard; M.L.S., Simmons 

SANDERSON, KENNETH C., Prolessor (Horticulture). 1966. 8.S., Comell; M.S., Ph.D., Maryland 

SANDLIN, WENDELL L., Glass Designer (Chemistry), 1990. 

SANFORD, MARILYN, Assistant Director, Purchasing, 1969, 1985, 

SANFORD, SUSAN L.. Instructor (Theatre), 1993. B.F.A., New York U.; M.F.A., North Carolina 

SANKAR, CHETAN, Associate Prolessor (Management), 1989, 1991. B.S.. M.B.A., Indian Inst; Ph.D.. Pennsylvania 

SARATHY, PARTHA K., Manager (Chemistry), 1984. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Madras 

SARTIN, EVA A., Assistant Professor (Pathobiology), 1982, 1990. B.S., M.S., D. V.M., Oklahoma State 

SARTIN, JAMES L., Protessor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1982, 1992. B.A., М.5,, Auburn; Ph.D., Oklahoma State 

SAUNDERS, JAMES A., Associate Ргоіеззог (Geology), 1991. B.S, Auburn; M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., Colorado Sch. of 
Mines 

SAUSER, LANE D., Assistant Director, Center tor Governmental Services, 1988, 1993. B.B.A., M.B.A., Georgia State 

SAUSER. WILLIAM I., Assoc. Vice President & Protessor, Extension, 1977, 1989. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Georgia Tech 

SAVRDA, CHARLES E., Associate Professor (Geology). 1986, 1991. B.A., Rutgers; MS., Ph.D., Southern Calilornia 

SAYERS, LEIGH C., Clinical Instructor (Communication Disorders), 1993. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

SAYERS, LINDA D., Director, Alumni & Development, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

SAYLER, RONALD J., Research Specialist (Plant Pathobiology), 1992. B.S., M.S., North Dakota State 

SCHAEFFER, ROBERT W.. Professor (Psychology), 1971. A.B.. Franklin & Marshal; M.A., Ph.D., Missouri 

SCHAFER, ROBERT 1... Adjunct Professor (Tillage Lab.), 1982. B.S., M.S., Ph.D... lowa State 

SCHMIDT, PAUL G., Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1989, B-S.. M.S.. Ph.D., Tech Univ.Aachen 

SCHMIDT. STEPHEN P., Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1976, 1992. B.S., Idaho; M.S., Ph D., Wisconsin 

SCHMITZ, CECILIA, Librarian Il, Library, 1988. B.A., M.L.S., Arizona 

SCHNEIDER, SUSAN M., Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1992. B.S.. Illinois Inst. of Tech; M.S., Brown: M.A.. PhD. 


Kansas 
SCHNEIDER, TODO A., Research Assistant (Physics), 1988. 1991. B.S.. Auburn 
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SCHNEIDER. WILLIAM M., Instructor (Philosophy), 1993. B.A., Wisconsin; M.A., Rochester 

SCHNELLER, STEWART W., Dean (Scienoes & Mathematics), 1994. B.S., M.S., Louisville; Ph.D., indiana Ш 

SCHREIBMAN, DAVID V., instructor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1990, 1993. B.S.. M.S.. George Mason 

SCHUMACHER, JOHN. Associate Professor (Large An. Sur. & Меч. ]. 1982, 1990. M.S., Texas AAM: D. V.M., Kansas 
State 

SCHUMACHER, SHERI L.. Associate Professor (Architecture), 1986, 1991. B.A., Auburn; M.F.A., Cranbrook Academy 

SCHWARTZ, DEAN D., Assistant Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1993, B.S., Stonehill; Ph.D., Houston 

SCRIBNER, CYNTHIA M., Instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1989, B.A., B.A., М.В А. Phoenix 

SCULTHORPE, VIRGINIA S., Academic Advisor (Adm.-Business), 1988. B.S.. M.S.. Jacksonville State 

SEAQUIST, MARGARET, Lead Specialist, Library, 1991, 1993. B А. M.B.A , Lehigh 

SEARELS, PATRICIA C.. Manager/Counselor, Athletic Dept., 1992, 1993. B.A., M.Ed., Auburn 

SEAY, LINDA R., Academic Advisor (Adm -Liberal Arts), 1993. B.S.. M.S., Auburn 

SEESOCK, WENDY C., Senior Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacullures), 1980. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

SEIBENHENER, MICHAEL L., Laboratory Supervisor (Zoology-Wildlife Science), 1990, 1993. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

SEIDMAN, BARBARA H.. Instructor (Foreign Languages & Literatures. 1990. B.A.. M.A., Ph.D., Michigan 

SEIDMAN, STEPHEN B.. Protessor & Head (Computer Science & Engineering), 1990. B.S., CCNY; M.A., Ph.D., Michi» 
gan 

SELMAN, JAMES W., Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1983, 1992. B.S.. M.S., Ed.D., Florida State 

SETZER, FRANKLIN M.. Visiting Associate Professor (Architecture), 1990. B.Arch., Florida; M.Arch., Rice 

SEXTON, ROBERT, Supervisor, Facilities, 1975, 1984. 

SHANLEY. LISA A.. Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs). 1987. 1992. B.S.. E Illinois: M.S.. Illinois State; Ph.D., 
Oklahoma State 

SHANLEY, PAUL S., Research Assistant (Consumer Affairs), 1991. B.S., Auburn 

SHANNON, CURTIS G., Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1991. B.S., California State; Ph.D . Texas 

SHANNON, DAVID M.. Assistant Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology), 1990. B.S., Kutztown; 
Ph.D., Virginia 

SHANNON, DENNIS A.. Assistant Protessor (Agronomy & Soils), 1990. B.A., Goshen; B.Sc.. McGill: M.S., Ph.D.. Соте! 

SHAPIRO, STEVEN K., Assistant Professor (Psychology). 1990. B.A., Rhode Island; Ph.D., Miami 

SHARMAN, BRENDA J., Instructor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1992, 1993. B.S., M.A., Auburn 

SHARPE, RACHEL R., Research Specialist (Agronomy & Soils), 1992, 1993. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

SHARPLESS, KAREN L., Associate Director, Admissions, 1981, 1990. B.A., Virginia Tech; M.A., Auburn 

SHAW, JOE J., Associate Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1988, 1993. B.A., Cal.-Santa Barbara, Ph.D., Cal.-Davis 

SHAW, SUZANNE, Academic Advisor (Adm.-Sciences & Mathematics). 1988, 1990. B S., Auburn 

SHAW, WILLIAM L., Assistant Сме! Engineer, Telecom. & ЕТУ, 1984, 1989. B-A., Auburn 

SHELBY, RICHARD A., Research Associate (Plant Pathology), 1981. B.S., Mississippi; Ph.D., Auburn 

SHEN, WENXIAN, Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1992. B.A., Zhejiang Normal; M.S., Beijing; Ph.D.. Georgia Tech 

SHEPPARD, JUDITH E., Assistant Professor (Journalism), 1993. B.S., M.A., Auburn 

SHEPPERSON, GRACE M., Assistant Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1992. B.A., Salam; M.Ed., Memphis State; 
Ed.D , Arizona State 

SHEVLIN, PHILIP B., Protessor (Chemistry), 1970, 1982. B.S.. LaFayette; M.S. Ph.D., Yale 

SHUMACK, RONALD L.. Associate Dean & Professor (Adm.-Agrieulture), 1963, 1993. B.S., M.A., Auburn; Ph.D., Michi: 
gan State 

SHUMPERT, THOMAS H.. Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1974, 1982. B.S.E.E,, MS E.E., Ph.D., Mississippi State 

SIGINER, DENNIS A.. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1984. B.S., M.S., Sc.D., Istanbul; Ph.D., Minne- 


sota 

SIKORA. EDWARD J.. Assistant Protessor & Ext. Specialist [Plant Pathology). 1992. B.S.. E. Illinois: M.S.. Ph.D., tIl- 
nois-Urbana 

SILBERBEAG, ROSS A., Assistant Protessor (Architecture), 1989. B.S.. B. Arch. Rensselaer, M.Arch., MIT 

SILBERBERG, SUSAN C., Instructor (Architecture), 1991. B.Arch., Pratt 

SILVERN, LINDA, Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1987. B.A., Maryland; MEd., Auburn 

SILVERN, STEVEN В., Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1978, 1989. B.S., Ed.D., Maryland; Ph.D., Wisconsin 

SILVERSTEIN, MARC R., Assistant Professor (English), 1989. B.A., Bowdoin; M.A.. Ph.D., Brown 

SIMMS, JOHN T., Laboratory Manager (Geology). 1992. B.S., Auburn 

SIMON, MARLLIN L.. Associate Professor (Physics), 1972. B.A., M.S., Kansas; M.S. Michigan State; Ph.D., Missouri 

SIMONTON, В. LESLIE, Computer Systems Engineer (Electrical Engineering), 1985. B.E.E., M.S.E.E., Auburn 

SIMPSON, EUGENE H., Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1983, 1988. B.S.. Ph.D. 
Mississippi! State 

SIMPSON. ROBERT G., Professor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1979, 1988. B.A., Vanderbilt; M.A., Kentucky; 
Ph.D., Flonda 

SIMPSON, STEPHEN T., Associate Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine). 1982. 1984. D. V M.. Auburn: M.S.. 
Purdue 

SIMS, BERNICE, Assistant Registrar, Registrar's Olfice, 1973, 1982. B.S., Auburn 

SINGH, ADIT D., Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1991. B.S., Indian Inst; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

SINGH, NARENORA, Associate Protessor (Botany-Microbiology), 1989. B.Sc., M.Sc., Patna-India; Ph.D., Bombay 

SINHA, SUBHASH C.. Prolessor (Mechanical Engineering), 1987, 1993. Bihar Inst, M.S., Inst. of Sci.-India; Ph.D., 

State 

SINNARAJAH, SRIKUMAR, Manager (Chemistry), 1991. B.S., Xavier; M.S., Auburn 

SIROIS, DONALD L., Research Associate (Mechanical Engineering), 1991. B.S.M.E.. Bucknall 

SISSON, D. CLAY, Research Associate (Zoology-Wildlite Science), 1993. B.S., Georgia: M.S., Auburn 

SISTRUNK, STANLEY J., Adjunct Instructor (Horticulture), 1982, B.S., Auburn 

SKOBLE, AEON J., Instructor (Philosophy), 1993. B.A., Pennsylvania; M.A., Temple 

SLADDEN, SUSAN E., Research Specialist (Agronomy & Soils), 1986, 1990. B.S., Florida; M.S., Penn State 

SLAMINKA, EDWARD E., Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1985, 1991 B.S., Case Western; M.S., Ph.D., Michigan 

SLATEN, BUSTER L., Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1974. B-S., Arkansas A&M; M.S., Arkansas; Ph.D., 


Maryland 
SLATON, CHRISTA D., Visiting Assistant Protessor (Political Science), 1993. B.S.. Tennessee-Nashville; M.S., Hawai 
SLICK, JANINE M., Assistant to the Dean II (Adm.-Agriculture), 1987, 1990. B.S., М. Anzona; M.S., Troy State 
SMITH, ARLEN, Research Associate (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1992. B.S., B.A., California-Berkeley. 
M.S., Montana State 
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SMITH, BILLY L.. Supervisor, Facilities, 1989, 1993, 

SMITH, BRET H.. Associate Professor (Industrial Des.), 1985, 1990, В.5 (Ед, M.A., M.A.. Purdue 

SMITH, BRUCE F.. Assistant Protessor, Ritchey Research, 1993. B-A., Havelord; V.M.D., Ph.D., Pennsylvania 

SMITH, CHRISTOPHER A., Supervisor, Plant Growth Center, 1992. B.S., Auburn 

SMITH, DAVID M., Librarian II) & Head, Library. 1969, 1992. A.B.. Huntingdon; M.L.S.. Emory 

SMITH, ELIZABETH O., Instructor (English), 1993. B.S., Delaware; M.Ed.. Northwestern 

SMITH, ELSIE JO, Specialist (Vocational & Adult Education). 1891. B.S., M.Ed.. Ed.D., Auburn 

SMITH, FORREST T., Associate Professor (Pharmacal Science], 1987, 1992. B.S., Virginia Tech; Ph.D., Virginia Com- 
monwealth 

SMITH, G. ROBERT, Instructor (Accountancy), 1993. В.5.В.А.. M.C.A.A., Tennessee 

SMITH, JAMES W., Assistant Protessor (Marketing & Transportation), 1968. B.S., Athens State: J.D., Samtord 

SMITH, JESSIE J.. Supervisor, Facilities, 1978, 1984. 

SMITH, KIMBERLY A., Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1994. B.S., Washington Univ.: M.S., Troy State 

SMITH, LARRY K., Lead Systems Programmer, University Computing Services, 1983. B.S., Auburn 

SMITH, LEO A.. Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969, 1984. B.I.E.. M.S.E. Georgia Tech: Ph.D.. Purdue 

SMITH. MARCIE C.. Controller, Controller, 1985, 1992. B.S., Alabama; B.B.A., М, Florida 

SMITH, MARY L., Admin. Assistant II (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1979, 1991. 

SMITH, MARY A., Supervisor, Student Health Cir., 1983. B.S.N., Emory 

SMITH, MELVIN K., Counselor, Student Development Services, 1989. B.S., Auburn 

SMITH, MICHEL, Prolessor (Mathematics), 1974, 1993. B.A., Texas; Ph.D.. Emory 

SMITH, PAUL C., Professor (Pathobiology), 1980, 1988. D V.M., Auburn; M.S.. Ohio State; Ph.D., lowa State 

SMITH, RICHARD W., Instructor (Communication), 1992. B.A., South Carolina: M.S.C., Auburn 

SMITH, ROBERT C., Protessor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1961. B.S., Elmhurst; Ph.D., Illinois Cot. of Medicine 

SMITH, ROBERT E., Director, University Computing, 1969, 1986. B.S., Southern Illinois 

SMITH, ROBERT E., instructor (English), 1992. B.A., Washington & Lee; M.A., Johns Hopkins; Ph.D.. South Carolina 

SMITH, ROONEY T., Associate Prolessor & Alumni Writer-in Residence (English). 1976. 1988. B.A.. North Carolina; 
M.A., Appalachian State 

SMITH, RONALD H., Professor (Entomology), 1972, 1988. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

SMITH, STEPHEN T., Assistant Professor (Clinical Pharmacy), 1993. B.S., D.Pharm., Florida 

SMITH, SUSAN O., Specialist. Controller, 1984, 1988, В.5., Southern Mississippi; B.S., Auburn 

SMITH. THOMAS A., Associate Professor (Family & Child Development), 1985, 1991. B.S.. M.A.. Alabama: M.S.. Au- 
bum; Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

SMITH, THOMAS R., Prolessor & Director (Music), 1972. 1984. B.M., Samford: M.A., lowa; D.M.A., Colorado 

SMITH, WILLIAM G., Associale Director & Associate Professor (Coop. Ext.), 1965, 1990, B.S.. M.Ag., Ed.D., Auburn 

SMITHERMAN, RENFORD O., Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1967. B.S., Ph.D., Auburn; M.S., North 
Carolina State 

SNIPES, ALBERT L., Manager, Personnel Services, 1972, 1987. B.S., Alabama A&M; M.S., Troy State 

SNYDER, CHARLES A., Professor & Head (Management), 1978, 1990. B.F.A., Georgia; M.S., South Dakota State; 
M.B.A., Ohio State; Ph.D., Nebraska 

SOKOLOVA, YANA O., Research Associate (Mechanical Engineering), 1993. M.A., St. Petersburg 

SOLHEIM, CATHERINE A., Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1990. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Minnesota 

SOLLIE, DONNA L., Professor (Family & Child Development), 1986, 1993. B.S., Mississippi State; M.S.. Kentucky: 
Ph.D., Tennessee 

SOLOMON, HARRY M., Hollifield Professor (English), 1971, 1984. B.A., S.F. Austin; M.A., Ph.D., Duke 

SOMERS, GREG L., Associate Prolessor (Forestry). 1987. 1992. B.S., Oklahoma State; M.S.. M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

SOPHOCLEUS, JOHN P.. Instructor, Auburn Utilites Research, 1993. B-A., Maryland; M.A., Clemson 

SORJONEN, DONALD C.. Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1977. 1992. B-S., D.V.M., Texas ASM; M.S., 
Auburn 

SOUTH, DAVID B., Professor (Forestry). 1975, 1993. B.S., M.S., North Carolina State; PhD.. Auburn 

SOX, CHARLES R., Assistant Professor (Indust. Engineering), 1992. B-S., Furman; M.S., Ph.D., Cornell 

SPAIN. R. SYDNEY, Associate Dean & Associate Professor (Architecture), 1989, 1990. B.Arch., M.Arch., M.C.P., Geor- 
gia Tech; Ph.D., Texas A&M 

SPALDING. ALISON D.. Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1992. B.A; М.5., Florida State; Ph.D., Virginia Common- 
wealth 

SPANO, JOSEPH S.. Professor (Pathobiology); 1977, 1983: D.V.M., Ph.D.: Colorado State 

SPARROW, THOMAS W., Director, SAC/Coliseum, 1971. B.S., Auburn 

SPEAKE, DANIEL W., Protessor, Ala. Coop. Wildl., 1982. B.S.. M.S., Ph.D, Auburn 

SPENCER. SAMIA I.. Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1972, 1985. B.A.. Alexandria; M.A., Ph.D, Illinois 

SPENCER, WILLIAM A., Professor (Educationa! Foundations, Leadership à Technology), 1971, 1993, B.A., Southern 
illinois; M.A., Ph.D., Ilinois 7 

SPENCER, YOLANDA D., Project Director (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1992. B.S.. Alabama-Birmingham; M.S.. 
Alabama State 

SPINDLER, CHARLES J., Associate Professor, (Political Science), 1989, 1993. B.A., Florida State; M.S., Valdosta State; 
DPA, 

SPIVEY, DONALD W., Supervisor, Facilities, 1975, 1989. 

SPRATLING, RUNDY G., Library Assistant VI, Library, 1975, 1983. 

SPRING. DONALD J., Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1986. В.А.Е.. MA.E., Auburn; Ph.D., Illinois 

SQUILLACOTE, MICHAEL E.. Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1987. B.S., Chicago; Ph.D., UCLA 

ST. JOHN, DWIGHT W.. Assistant Professor (English), 1977. B-A., Hamline: M.A. Ph.D., Ohio 

STALLINGS, J. MICHAEL, Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1988, 1993. B.C.E.. M.S.C.E., Auburn; Ph.D., Texas 

STANBURY. DAVID M., Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1987. Ph.D., Sou. Calilornia 

STANWICK, PETER A., Visiting Assistant Professor (Management), 1992. B.A.. W. Ontario; M.B.A., Washington; Ph.D., 
Florida State 

STANWICK, SARAH D., Assistant Professor (Accountancy), 1992, 1993. B.S., North Carolina-Greensboro; M.Ac., North 
Carolina; Ph.D., Florida State и 

STARR, PAUL D., Professor (Sociology). 1975, 1985. A.B., Univ. of the Pacific; M.A., Ph.D., Cal.-Santa Barbara 

STEEGER, JAN G., Senior Research Associate (Fisherles & Allied Aquacultures), 1988, 1990, В.5,, Henderson State; 
M.S. Arkansas 
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STEGALL, GERRYE C., Instructor (Nursing), 1993. B.S.N., Auburn; MN., Emory 

STEISS, JANET E., Associate Professor, Scott-Ritchey Research, 1986, 1989. B.Sc., Waterloo; D. V.M., Guelph: Ph.D., 
Georgia 

STELTENPOHL, MARK G., Assistant Professor (Geology), 1989. B.S.. M.S., Alabama; Ph.D., North Carolina 

STEPHENS, MICHAEL H., Counselor, Athletic Dept.. 1987. В.5., Weber State; M.S., Auburn 

STEPHENSON, JOSEPH B., Associate Professor & Head (Music), 1967, 1991. B M., М.М.. Peabody Conservatory 

STERN, ELLIOT L.. Assistant Protessor (Mechanical Engineering), 1989. B.S.M.E.. Purdue: M.S., Ph.D.. Florida 

STEVENSON, SANDRA S., Assistant Professor (Nursing), 1991. B.S.N.. MS N., Alabama-Birmingham; Ed S.. Troy 
State: Ed.D., Auburn 

STEWART, ELIZABETH A.. Counselor, Student Development Services, 1987, 1988. B.S., M.Ed., Aubum 

STEWART, GENE B.. Manager, University Computing Services, 1983, 1992. B.A., Texas Christian: M.S.. Auburn 

STEWART, JOHN M., Manager. University Computing Services, 1979, 1981, В.5..М.5., Auburn 

STONE, A. GORDON, Advancement Officer |, Alumni & Development, 1991. B.S., Auburn 

STONE, JAMES H., Exec. Director, Telecom. & ETV, 1968. B.A., David Lipscomb; M-A., Michigan State 

STOREY. KAYE G., Associate Director, Student Financial Aid, 1993. B.A.. M.Ed., Auburn 

STOREY, TODD A., Chie! Air Transport Pilot, AU Aviation, 1984. B.S., Auburn 

STRAIN, WILLIE L, Assistant Director, Coop. Ext. & Associate Professor (Journalism) 1955, 1991. B.S.. M.Ed. Tuskegee; 
M.S., Wisconsin 

STRAITON, THOMAS H., Libranan Ill & Head, Library, 1980, 1992. B... Auburn; M-L-S., Alabama 

STRAUGHN, Я. KATHERINE, Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1990, 1991, B.S, Charleston: Ph.D.. 
Florida State 

STRAWN, HARRY B., Professor (Coop. Ext.) 1969, 1988. B.S., North Carolina State; M.S Ph.D., Tennessee 

STRAWN, SARAH S., Specialist (Nutrition & Food Science), 1977, 1991. B.S., North Carolina: M.S. Tennessee 

STREET, DONALD R., Professor (Economics), 1965, 1988. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Penn State 

STREET. MARY G.. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adull Education), 1967, 1984. B.S., Jacksonville State; M.Ed., 
Ed.D.. Auburn 

STRIBLING, LEE, Wildl. Spec. & Associate Professor (Zoology-Wildlile Science), 1985. 1992 B.S., South Carolina; 
M.S.. Clemson; Ph.D., North Carolina State 

STRICKLIN, SCOTT A., Associate. Sports Information Director, Athletic Department, 1993. B.A., Mississippi Stato 

STRINGFELLOW, DAVID A., Associate Professor (Pathobiology), 1983, 1987. О.У M., Cornell: M.S., Auburn 

STRINGFELLOW, JOYCE S., Adjunct Instructor & Diag. (Microbiology). 1977. 1984. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

STROTHER, GENE A.. Associate Professor (Entomology), 1973. 1988. B.S.. M:S., Ph.D., Louisiana State 

STROTHER; NELL C., Senior Academic Advisor (Liberal Arts), 1984, 1990, 

STROUD, JAMES E., Manager, Union Building Operations, 1974. 

STRUEMPLER. BARBARA, Associate Professor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1984. B-S., Nebraska; MS. Ph.D., lowa 
State 

STUCKWISCH, STEPHEN E . Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1982. В.А. SUNY-Binghampton; MA. PRD, Ал. 
zona State 

SUGG, JANET R., Specialist III, Academic Computing Services, 1981, 1991, B.A.. N. Alabama 

SUHLING. JEFFREY C., Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1985. 1990. B.S., M.S., Ph.D.. Wisconsin 

SULLENGER, PAULA, Librarian II, Library, 1992. B.A., Alabama-Birmingham: M.S.L.S., North Carolina 

SUMMERFORD, ROY, Editor/Publicalions, University Relations, 1983, 1988. 8.A., Aubum: M S., Ga. Col.; M.S., Troy 
State 

SUMMERVILLE, WILLIAM L., Associate Protessor (Music), 1980. B.M.. Alabama; M.M., Indiana; A.Mus.D_, Michigan 

SUNDERMANN, CHRISTINE A., Associale Professor (Zoology-Wildlile Science), 1984, 1988. B.S.. lowa State: M.S.. 
Ph.D., Georgia 

SUTTON, CHARLOTTE D., Associate Dean & Associate Professor (Management), 1086, 1992. B.A, М B.A.. Baylor. 
Ph.D.. Texas ASM 

SUTTON, DAVID L., Instructor (Communication), 1993. B.A., Baylor: M.A., Auburn 

SWAIM, JANN B., Manager, Adm.-Facilities, 1986, 1989. 

SWAIM, STEVEN F., Professor, Scott-Ritchey Research, 1969, 1990. B.S., D.V.M., Kansas State; M.S.. Auburn 

SWAMIDASS, PAUL M., Associate Director & Associate Professor (Management), 1992. B.E., Osmania, M.B.A.. Ph.D., 
Washington 

SWANGER., DAVID B., Lead Specialist, Academic Computing Services, 1985. B.S., Aubum 

SWANGO, LARRY J., Professor (Pathobiology), 1972, 1992. B.S., D. V. M., Oklahoma State; Ph.D., Purdue 

SWANSON, DONALD G., Prolessor (Physics), 1980, 1985. B. Theo., NW Christian; B.S.. Oregon; M.S., Ph.D., Cal. Tech 

SWETMAN, DANIEL L., Assistant Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1991. B.S., Illinois; M.S., M.Ed., E. Texas State 

SZECHI. DANIEL, Associate Professor (History), 1988. B.A., Shetfiald: Ph.D., Oxford 

SZEDLMAYER, STEPHEN T., Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1990. B.A., Millorsville; MS, S. 
Florida; Ph.D., William & Mary 

SZETELA, CAROLYN T., Instructor (Philosophy), 1993. B.A.. British Columbia; M.A., Tennessee 

SZULGA, JERZY, Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1987. M.S., Ph.D., Wroclaw-Poland 

TABOR, RICHARD H., Associate Professor & Director (Accountancy), 1985, 1991. B.S.. M B.A., Tennessee; Ph.D., 
Florida 

TAM, TIN Y., Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1988. B.Sc.. Ph.D., Hong Kong 

TANG, RUEN C., Protessor (Forestry), 1978. B.S.. Nat Chung-Hsing; Ph.D., North Carolina State 

TANJA, JON J., Associate Professor (Clinical Pharmacy), 1974. B.S., Ferris State; M.S., lowa 

TANNER, MARGARET E., Supervisor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures], 1984. B.S., Troy State 

TARRER, ARTHUR R., Professor (Chemical Engineering). 1974, 1983. B.S.. Auburn: M.S., Ph.D., Purdue 

TATARCHUK, BRUCE J.. Alumni Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1981, 1993. B.S., Illinois; Ph.D., Wisconsin 

TATE-BRAXTON, CARBESTHA. Assistant Professor (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1992. B.S., M.Ed., Alabama 
State; Ed.D., Alabama 

TAYLOR. C. ROBERT, ALFA/Alabama Farmers Federation Eminent Scholar (Agricultural Economics & Rura! Sociol- 
ogy), 1988. B-S., Oklahoma State; M.S.. Kansas State; Ph.D., Missouri 

TAYLOR-SIMS, MARY ANN, Personnel Specialist, Student Financial Aid, 1988, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

TAYLOR, CHARLES. Assistant Chiel Engineer, ETV, 1981, 1990. 

TAYLOR, JANET B., Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1979, 1993. B.S., M.Ed., Francis Marion; Ph.D.. Florida State 

TAYLOR, MARTHA M., Director, Contracts & Grants, 1989. 1993. B.S.. Flonda 

TAYLOR, STEVEN E., Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1989. B.S., M.E.. Florida; Ph.D., Texas ААМ 
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TEDESCO. JOSEPH W., Gottlieb Professor (Civil Engineering), 1984, 1992. B.S.C.E., Notre Dame: M.S.C E.. Tufts: 
Ph.D., Lehigh 

TEEM, DAVID H., Professor & Associate Director, Adm -Ад. Experiment Station, 1984, 1993. B.S., M.S., Ph.D.. Auburn 

TEETER, LAWRENCE D.. Associate Professor (Forestry), 1985, 1991, A.B.. Michigan; Ph.D., Colorado State 

TEIRLINCK, LUC M., Alumni Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1982, 1990. B.A., Ph.D., Vrije 

TERRY, BETSY, instructor (Marketing & Transportation), 1990, 1993. B S., M.B.A., Auburn 

TEW-WASHBURN, SUZANNE, Project Director (Rehabilitation & Special Education), 1993. В.А., Columbus Col; M.S., 
Troy State 

THAKUR, MRINAL, Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1990. Ph.D.. Case Western 

THAXTON, HELEN A.. Executive Assistant, VP for Extension, 1972, 1990 

THIVENER, JAY B., Director, Risk Management, 1991, 1993. B.A., Otterbein 

THOMAS, ALBERT W.. Instructor (Music), 1991. B.M., Auburn; M.M., Arkansas 

THOMAS, CHARLES M., Administrator., University Computing Services, 1980. 1983. B.S.E.E., М.В.А., Auburn 

THOMAS, E LEE, Assistant Director, VP-Student Attairs, 1991. B.B.A., M.Ed., Mississippi State 

THOMAS, ROBERT E., Assistant Professor (Indust. Engineering), 1988. B.S., Georgia Tech; M.S., Ph.D., Texas A&M 

THOMAS, SELBY G., Assistant Professor (Clinical Pharmacy), 1989. B.S., Auburn; Pharm.D., Auburn 

THOMPSON, ANN E., Associate Provost, Vice President for University Outreach and Director of Cooperative Extension, 
1984, 1986. B.S., Auburn; M.A., Maryland; Ed.D., Oklahoma State 

THOMPSON, EMMETT F. Dean & Professor (Forestry), 1977. 1985. B-S., Oklahoma State; M.S., North Carolina State; 
Ph.D., Oregon State 

THOMPSON, EUGENE G., Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1893. B.S., Auburn 

THOMPSON, HENR'f L., Associate Prolessor (Economics), 1987, 1989. B-S., Ph.D. Houston 

THOMPSON, ISABELLE, Associate Professor (English), 1981, 1988. B.S.. N.C. Wesleyan: MA T , EdD., Duke; M.A. 
North Carolina State 

THOMPSON, JAMES D., Coordinator (Textile Engineering), 1991. В.5,, Auburn 

THOMPSON, JULIA J., Instructor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1993. B-S., М.5,, Aubum 

THOMPSON. SUE A.. Academic Advisor (Adm.-Engineering), 1993. B.A., Auburn 

THORNTON, LINDA, Librarian Il, Library, 1989. B.S., SUNY; M.S.L.S., Clarion 

THORNTON, MARK, Visiting Assistant Protessor (Economics), 1988, 1993. B.S., St. Bonaventure 

TILLMAN, PATRICIA A., Assistant Protessor (Art), 1993, B.F.A.. Texas; M.F A., Oklahoma 

TILT, KENNETH M., Associate Professor (Horticultura), 1989. B.A., M.S., E. California B.S., Ph.D., North Carolina State 

TIN, CHIN-CHE, Assistant Professor (Physics), 1987, 1990. B.Sc., M.Sc., London; Ph.D., Alberta 

TIPPUR, HAREESH V.. Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1990. B-S., Bangalore; M.E., India; Ph.D., SUNY 

TOLE, THOMAS M. Associate Prolessor (Finance). 1974. D.B.A., Oklahoma 

TORREJON, ALFREDO, Associate Professor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1990, 1992. B.A., Chile; M.A.. Ph.D.. 
SUNY 

TOUCHTON, JOSEPH T., Professor & Head (Agronomy & Soils), 1980, 1989, В.5.. M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., lilinais 

TOWNSEND, I. DIANE, Exec. Dev. Prog. Assoc. (Adm.-Business), 1977, 1993. 

TRANSUE. WILLIAM R., Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, A.B., Harvard: Ph.D.. Georgia 

TRAXLER, GREGORY J., Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1990. B.B.A., Portland; M.S. 
Minnesota; Ph.D., lowa State 

TRENTHAM, GARY L., Alumni Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1972, 1993. B-S., M.A.. Murray St; M.F. A., Indiana 

TRENTHAM, LANDA L., Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology]. 1975, 1988. B.S., Kentucky; 
M.A., Murray State; Ed.D., Indiana 

TRIMBLE, WILLIAM F.. Associate Professor (History), 1985, 1989. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Colorado 

TRINCHITELLA, CAROL, Librarian Il, Library, 1992. B.A, SUNY-Albany: M.A.. MLS., Indiana О, 

TROUSE, ALBERT C., Adjunct Associate Professor, USDA Tillage Lab, 1982 

TROY, JUDY R., Assistant Professor (English), 1992. B-A., Illinois-Chicago; M.A.. Indiana 

TRUE, С, MARK, Manager, AU Conference Ctr., 1988. 

TRUELOVE, BRYAN, Professor (Botany-Microbiology), 1967, 1989. B.Sc., Ph.D., Shelfiald: England 

TRUPP, KIM, Associate Director, Housing & Res. Life, 1979, 1985. B.S., M.Ed.. Auburn 

TRUPP. THEODORE, Assistant Director, Rec. Services, 1981, 1984. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

TUCKER, ЈАШЕ A., Professor (Psychology), 1989, 1991. B.S., Duke; M.A.. Ph.D., Vanderbilt 

TUFTS, ROBERT A., Associate Professor (Forestry), 1979, 1989. B.S.F., M.S., Louisiana State; Ph.D., Vitginia Tach 

TUGNAIT, JITENDRA K., Protessor (Electrical Engineering). 1989. B.Sc., Panjab; M.S.E.E., Syracuse; Ph.D., Illinois 

TURK, GEORGE W., Instructor (Finance), 1990, 1992. B.S., M.B.A., Auburn 

TURNER, DAVID L., Senior Research Associate (Agronomy & Soils), 1982, 1993. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

TURNER, JOSEPHINE, Professor (Family & Child Development). 1987. B.S.. M.S., Alabama; Ph.D., Purdue 

TURNQUIST. PAUL K., Professor & Head (Agricultural Engineering), 1977. В.5., Kansas State; M.S., Ph.D., Oklahoma 
State 

TUZUN, SADIK, Assistant Professor (Plant Pathology), 1990. M:S., Ankara; Ph.D., Kentucky 

TWALE, DARLA J., Associate Professor (Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology), 1987. 1992. B.A., Geneva: 
M.A., Duquesne; M.A., Ph.D., Pittsburgh 

TYSON, TED W., Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1985, 1988. B.S., M.S., Georgia 

TZENG, YONHUA. Alumni Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1983, 1988. В.5., Natl. Taiwan; M.S., Ph.D., Texas Tech 

UMLIG, FRANK D., Professor (Mathematics), 1982, 1985. M.A., Ball State; Ph.D., Cal. Tech 

ULLERY, WILLIAM D., Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1987, 1991. B.A., Harvard; M.S., Ph.D., Arizona 

ULRICH, PAMELA V.. Assistant Prolessor (Consumer Affairs), 1987, 1992. B.S., Oregon State; M.S.. Auburn Ph.D 


UNGER, VERNON E., Professor & Head (Indust. Engineering), 1979. B.E.S., M.S.M.S., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 

UZUMERI, MUSTAFA V., Assistant Prolessor (Management), 1991. B.A.. Toronto; M.B.A., York; Ph.D., Renseleaer 

VAN DYKE. NORWOOD J., Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1978, 1984. B.S., M.Ag.: Clemson; Ph.D., 
Auburn 

VAN NOSTRAND, PANTHEA R., Assistant Director, Internal Auditing, 1987, 1990, B.S., Auburn 

VAN SANTEN, EDZARD, Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1988, 1993. M.Sc., Ph.D., Wisconsin-Madison 

VAN SANTEN, VICKY L., Associate Professor (Pathobiology), 1988, 1993. B.A.. McPherson; Ph.D., Chicago 

VAN VALKENBURGH, REBECCA G., EDP Auditor, Internal Auditing, 1986. B.S., Troy State; M.B.A., Auburn 

VANCE, PAMELA H., Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1993. B.Che., M.S., P.H.S., Georgia Tech 

VANDIVER, MELANIE, Coordinator, Outreach Intarmation & Marketing, 1991, B.S.M.E., Alabama 
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VANOY, WILLIAM E.. Superintendent, Coliseum, 1985. 1991. B.A., U.S. Naval Academy 

VAUGHAN, JOHN T., Dean (Veterinary Medicine). 1974. D V M.. M.S., Auburn 

VAUGHN, BRIAN E.. Professor (Family & Child Development), 1988. B.A.. Arizona State; M.A., Ph.D., Minnesota 

VAUGHN, DANA M.. Associate Professor, Scotr-Ritchey Research, 1985, 1991, B-S., M.S., SW Texas State: Ph.D.. 
Texas 

VEASLEY, DEVRON A.. Management Scientist, Small Bus. Development Ctr., 1990. 1992. B.A.. M.B.A., Auburn 

VECELLIO, ROBERT L., Associate Professor (Civil Engineering). 1973. B.C. E., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State 

VEDDER, JOHN D., Senior Air Transport Pilot. AU Aviation, 1980, 1989. B.S., M S.L.S., North Carolina 

МЕЕН, JERRY A.. Associate Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1981, 1986. B S., M,S,, Ph.D., California 

VEST, MONROE F.. Manager, Admin, Computing Svc.. 1977, 1983. В.5,В.А., MB.A., Auburn 

VENEMA, THEODORE Н . Assistant Professor (Communication Disorders), 1993. B.A.. Calvin: M.A.. Washington: Ph.D.. 
Oklahoma 

VEST, TERESA P, Assistant Director, Budget Control, 1984, 1990, B.S., B-S., Auburn 

VEVERICA, KAREN L., Senior Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1981. B.S., Michigan State; M.S., 
Oregon State 

VILLAUME, SUSAN, Assistant Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1988. B.A., Carson Newman; M.S.. Tennessee; Ph.D., 
Ohio State 

VILLAUME, WILLIAM A.. Associate Prolessor (Communication), 1983, 1991 В.А.. Waterloo: M.Div., Lutheran Theo. 
MA., Ph.D., Ohio State 

VINCENT, PATSY F.. Manager, AU Aviation, 1980, 1986. B.S., Troy State 

VINSON, JOHNNIE B.. Protessor & Band Director (Music), 1976, 1990. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn; D.A., Mississippi 

VODYANOY, GALINA, Accountant Ii, Contracts & Grants, 1989, 1993 М.А,, Leningrad 

VODYANOY, VITALY, Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1989, 1993. Ph.D., Physical Tech U 

VOITLE, ROBERT A., Associate Dean (Agriculture), 1981, 1985. B.S., M.S.. W. Virginia; Ph.D., Tennessee 

VUCHINICH, RUDOLPH E., Protessor (Psychology), 1989. B.S.. Indiana State; M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt 

WADDELL, FRED E., Associate Prolessar (Family & Child Development), 1988. B.A.. Kentucky; M.S., Kansas Stale; 
Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

WADE, WILLIAM C., Director, University Computing, 1974, 1986. B.S., Auburn 

WAGONER, GARY W., Associate Protessor (Art), 1980, 1987. B.F.A., Wichita State: M.F .A.. Alfred 

WAINWRIGHT, REED R., Counselor, Athletic Dept., 1992. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Southern Mississippr 

WAITES, DARYL K., Manager, Digital Rep. Facility. 1978, 1985. 

WALDEN, KEVIN, Research Supervisor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1990. B.S., Texas ААМ 

WALKER, CARL, Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1994. B.S., Jacksonville State 

WALKER. ROBERT H. Professor [Agronomy & Sails). 1974. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State 

WALKER, ROBERT P., Prolessor (Textile Engineering), 1968, 1991. B.S.T.M., Aubum; M.S., Inst. of Textile Tech 

WALKER, WILLIAM F.. Dean & Prolessor (Adm -Engineering), 1988. B.S., M.S., Texas; Ph.D., Oklahoma State 

WALL, CYNTHIA A., Training Assistant, Athletic Dept., 1991. B.S., Arizona State; M.S., Kentucky 

WALL, JAMES R., Protessor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1971, 1992. A.B., Knox; M.A., Nebraska; Ph.D., Tannas- 
see 

WALLACE, GEORGE M., Associate Professor (Bullding Science), 1989. B.S., M.B.A., Auburn 

WALLACE, JAMES B., Medical Technologist, Student Hith. Ctr., 1992. B.S., B.S., Auburn 

WALLACE, RICHARD K., Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1983, 1988. B.A, Ohio Wesleyan; 
M.S., Puerto Rico: Ph.D., Auburn 

WALLACE, SHELLIE S., Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicina), 1989. B.S., D.V.M.. Kansas State 

WALSH, WILLIAM K.. Professor & Head (Textile Engineering), 1989. B.S.. South Carolina: Ph.D., PhD., North Carolina 
State 

WALTERS, BARBARA B., Instructor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1993. 

WALTERS, DONALD E., Assistant Protessor (Pharmacal Science), 1990. B-S., St. Louis; Ph.D., Louisville 

WALTERS, FRANKLIN O., Assistant Professor (English), 1991. B.S., M.A., Duquesne; Ph D, N. Illinois 

WALTERS, KENNETH W., Assistant Prolessor (Philosophy), 1964. B.A.. Roosevelt; M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern 

WALTON, JACK L., Police Chiet, ALI Police Dept., 1981. B.S., Troy State 

WALTON, MELODY G., Advancement Coordinator I, Alumni & Development, 1983, 1987 

WANG, YONG T.. Assistant Professor (Health & Human Performance), 1991. B.S., M.S., Wuhan; M.A.. Bali State: 
Ph.D., Illinois 

WARD, CHARLOTTE R., Associate Professor (Physics), 1959. B.S., Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue 

WARD, CHRISTOPHER. Assistant Professor (Computer Science & Engineering), 1988. B.Sc., Hatfield Tech; M.5., Ph.D.. 
Florida 

WARD, COLEMAN Y., Professor (Horticulture), 1979, 1985. B.S.. M.S., Texas Tech; Ph.D.. Virginia Tech 

WARD, CURTIS H., Protessor (Chemistry), 1961. B.S., Indiana; M.S.. Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue 

WARD, KEITH J, Director & Associate Professor (Ctr.-Governmental Services), 1976. B.S., М.Р A., BYU! Ph.D.. Ten 
nessee 

WARD, ROBERT M., Research Supervisor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1983, 1990. 

WARE, MORRIS T., Hospital Administrator (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1979, 1986. 

WARFIELD, CAROL L.. Professor & Head (Consumer Affairs), 1977. 1991. B.S., South Dakota State; M.S., Ph.0., 
Minois 

WASHINGTON, JOEY L., Specialist 111, Admin. Comp. Services, 1979, 1982. 

WATERS, BILLIE P., Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1985. B.F.A., Georgia; M.Ed., Ed.S., W. Geor- 
gia; Ed.O., Auburn 

WATERS, JOHN P.. Student Services Director, Athletic Dept., 1979, 1990. B.A., Auburn; M.A.. Florida 

WATERS, MARY R;, Adjunct Instructor & Editor Assoc. (English), 1979, 1983. B.A., Stetson; M.A- Florida; Ph.D.. Au 
burn 

WATSON, AMY C., Research Assistant (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1990. B.S., Auburn 

WATSON, WILLIAM H., Associate Director, Student Financial Aid, 1972, 1988. B.A.E.. Florida 

WEAR, MARY JO, Assistant Director, international Programs, 1974, 1989, 

WEAVER, ANDREW M.. Professor & Head (Curriculum & Teaching), 1960, 1983. B.S., Tennessee Tech; M.A.. Ed.D. 
Tennessee 

WEAVER, CHARLES F.. Senior Research Associate (Plant Pathology), 1977, 1992. B.A., Auburn 

WEAVER, DAVID B., Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1881, 1992. B.S.A.. M.S.. Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue 

WEAVER, JAMES B., Associate Professor (Communication), 1989. B.S.. M.A., Georgia; Ph.D., Indiana 


WEAVER, MARK J., Assistant Protessor (Architecture), 1988, 1989, B.L.A., Michigan State; M.L.A., Virginia Tech 

WEBS, ROBERT F., Professor & Head (Military Science), 1992. B.S., West Point; M.S., Clemson 

WEBB, THOMAS R., Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1975, 1982. B.S., Oregon State; Ph.D., lowa State 

WEEKS, JAMES R., Ext. Specialist & Associate Professor (Entomology). 1975. B-S., M.S., Auburn 

WEESE, JEAN, Assistant Professor (Nutrition & Food Science), 1987, 1990. B.S.. M.S., E. Kentucky: Ph.D., Tennessee 

WEETE, JENNIFER 5.. President's Secretary, President's Office, 1993. 

WEETE, JOHN O., Associate Dean & Director (Botany-Microbiology), 1972, 1992. B.S., M.S., SF Austin Stale; Ph.D., 
Houston 

WEHRS, DONALD R.. Associate Professor (English), 1988. 1993. B.A.. Williams; M-A.. Ph... Virginia 

WEHTJE, GLENN R., Associate Prolassor (Agronomy & Soils), 1981, 1987. B-S.. Washington State; M.S., North Dakota 
State; Ph.D.. Nebraska 

WEI. JIN, Research Associate (Electrical Engineering), 1991. M.S.. Tokyo; Ph.D., Osaka 

WEIGEL, ROBERT G., Assistant Protessor (Foreign Languages & Literatures), 1993. M.A.. M.A.. Ph.D., Albany State 
New York 

WEISBROD, ELIZABETH, Libranan ti, Library, 1990. B.M.. Missouri; M.S., Illinois; M.M.. Notre Dame 

WEISS, PETER M., Associate Protessor (Building Science), 1983, 1990. B.A., lowa State; B.Arch., Arizona; M.A., Cornell 

WEISS, RICHARD C., Associate Professor, Scott-Ritchey Research. 1985, 1990. B.S.. Rutgers; V.M.D., Pennsylvania; 
Ph.D. Corneil 

WELCH, LARRY L.. Supervisor, Facilities, 1989, 1987. 

WELD, LEONARD G., Assistant Professor (Accountancy), 1988. B.A.. Oklahoma; M.B.A., SW Texas State; Ph.D., Texas 
АБМ 

WELLES, ELIZABETH G.. Assistant Professor (Pathobiology), 1990. B.S., North Carolina State; D. V.M., Auburn; Ph.D . 
Georgia 

WELT, ELINOR H.. Professor & Univ. Writer-in-Residence (English), 1987. B.A.. Morningside; M.A.. South Dakota: 
Ph.D., lowa 

WENTWORTH. STUART M.. Assistant Prolessor (Electrical Engineering), 1990. B.S.. Auburn: M.S.. Ph.D., Texas 

WENZEL, JAMES G.W., Assistant Protessor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1990. О.У.М., Auburn: M.S.. Georgia: 
Ph.D., Minnesota 

WERNER, WARREN W.. Associate Professor (English), 1983, 1992. B.A., Goddard: M.A., Ph.D.. Ohio 

WERNETTE, CATHERINE M., Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1992. B.S., M.S., Ph.D.. Michigan State 

WERSINGER, JEAN-MARIE P., Associate Professor (Physics), 1979. 1982. B.S., Greable; Ph.D., Ecole-Lausanne 

WERTH, JAMES L., Instructor (Counseling & Counseling Psychology), 1990, 1993. B.S., Texas Christian 

WEST, MARK S., Assistant Professor, Res. Data Analysis, 1989. B.S.. S. Alabama; Ph.D., Alabama 

WEST, ROGER W., Instructor (English), 1993. B.A., M-A.. South Carolina 

WESTMORELAND, THOMAS, Coordinator (Psychology), 1973. B.A., Moorhead State 

WETLI, LAURA J.. Assistant Protessor (Theatre), 1988. B.S.E,, Northeast Missouri State; M.F.A., lowa 

WHANG, PATRICIA A., Assistant Professor (Educational Foundations. Leadership & Technology), 1981. B.A.. Indiana 
U.; M.A.. Ph.D., California 

WHATLEY, ELIZABETH M., Medical Technologist (Pathobiology), 1981. B.S., Auburn; M.T., Lloyd Nolan 

WHEAT, ROBERT S. Research Specialist (Forestry), 1993. B.S. Auburn-Montgomery 

WHEATLEY, JAMES A., Senior Research Associate (Chemical Engineering), 1993. B.A., М.А... Auburn 

WHEATLEY, WALTER B., Research Associate (Chemistry), 1990. B.S., Birmingham Southern; M.S., Auburn 

WHITE, BONNIE J.. Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1974, 1992. B.A., Evangel; M.S. Flonda State; 
MA, E. Kentucky: Ed.D., Tennessee 

WHITE. CARMEL P.. Senior Research Associate (Family & Child Development), 1992. B.S., M.S., Brigham Young; 
Ph.D.. Kansas State 

WHITE, CHARLES R., Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1966. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue 

WHITE, FREDA J., Senior Academic Advisor (Adm.-Liberal Arts], 1980, 1982. B.S.. Aubum 

WHITE, LEANN S.. Instructor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1993. B-S.. M.S.. Auburn 

WHITE, LENORA Y., Specialist IIl, Purchasing, 1970, 1993. 

WHITE, MARK B., Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1992. B.A., M.S.. Brigham Young; Ph.D., Kansas State 

WHITE, STEPHEN W., Associate Professor (Philosophy), 1985. B.A., Oglethorpe; M.A., Ph.D., Georgia 

WHITE, TIMOTHY R., Assistant Professor (Communication), 1988, 1990. B.A., Oakland; M.A., Wisconsin 

WHITLEY, ROBERT D., Protessor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1989. D.V.M.. M.S., Auburn 

WHITTEN, DAVID O.. Professor (Economics), 1968, 1982 B.S., Charleston; M.A., South Carolina, Ph.D., Tulane 

WHITTENBURG, BOBBY L., Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1965. M.S., Tennessee 

WIDELL. JANET A., instructor (Nursing), 1987. B.S.R.N., Columbia; М.5.М.. Alabama 

WIDELL, ROBERT W., Assistant Protessor (Political Science), 1972. A.B., Duke; Ph.D., Stanford 

WIENS, GLORIA J., Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1987. 1992. B.S., M.S.. Kansas State: Ph.D., Michigan 

WIESE, WILLIAM V., Supervisor (Botany-Microbiology), 1969, 1991. B.S., Auburn 

WIGGINS, LORNA A., Librarian (11, Library, 1968. B.A., Agnes Scott; M.L.S., Emory 

WILBORN-FRAZIER. JACQUELINE D., Medical Technologist, Student Health Center, 1992. B.S., Tuskegee 

WILCOX, ROY C., Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1969, 1988. B.S., M.S.. Virginia Tech; Ph.D., Missoun-Rolla 

WILCOX, VIRGINIA B., Instructor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1993. 

WILDER. BARBARA F., Instructor (Nursing). 1984, 1985. B.S.N., Aubum-Montgomery; M.S.N., Troy State 

WILDMON, TAMMY H., Associate Director, Admissions, 1993. B.A., Huntingdon; M.A., Georgia State 

WILEY, ANNE A. Research Associate (Animal & Dairy Science), 1991. B.S.. M.S., Florida - 

WILHOIT, JOHN H., Assistant Protessor (Agricultural Engineering), 1989. B.S., M.S., Kentucky; Ph.D., Virginia 

WILKE, ARTHUR S.. Associate Professor (Sociology), 1975. B.S.. Wisconsin; M.A., Ph.D., Minnesota 

WILKE, BARBARA J., Senior Academic Advisor (Adm.-Business), 1982, 1990. 

WILKERSON, GAYLE D., Assistant Io the Dean (Adm.-Sciences & Mathematics), 1974, 1990, 

WILKINS, ТАМАРА L.. Assistant Editor (Mechanical Engineering), 1993. B.A., B.A., Mississippi О. Women; M.A.. Mis- 
sissippi State 

WILLIAMS. JAMES C., Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1980, 1992. B.S., M S., Virginia Tech; Ph.D.. Sou. California 

WILLIAMS, JAMES D., Assistant Prolessor (Horticulture), 1984, 1991 B.A., M.S., Aubum; Ph.D., Ohio State 

WILLIAMS, JAMES S., Associate Professor (Building Science), 1982, 1988. B.S., Toledo; M.S., Clemson 

WILLIAMS, JOHN C., Professor, Research & Data Analysis, 1970, 1982. B.S., MS., North Carolina State; Ph.D.. lowa 


State 
WILLIAMS, JOHN G., Professor (Architecture), 1992, 1993. B.A., Haverford Col.: M.Arch.. Pennsylvania: M.L.A., Harvard 
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WILLIAMS, JOHN R.. Professor (Physics), 1974, 1993, B.S., N. Georgia; Ph.D.. North Carolina Stale 

WILLIAMS, KING E.. Associate Professor (Journalism), 1983, 1991, B.A., M.A., Alabama 

WILLIAMS, LYNN B.. Librarian 11, Library, 1989. B.A., SUNY-Buffalo: M.A., Ph.D., lilinois: M.L.S.. SUNY-Albany 

WILLIAMS, MARY A., Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine). 1990. D.V.M., Auburn; M.S., Michigan 
State 

WILLIAMS, MICHAEL G.. Research Supervisor (Атта! & Dairy Science), 1989, 1890. B.S., Auburn 

WILLIAMS, MICHAEL L., Associate Professor (Entomology), 1973. B.S., Arkansas State: M.S., Ph.D , Virginia Tech 

WILLIAMSON, PETER A., Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1978, 1991 B.A., Williams, M.S., Bank Street; Ed.D., 


Georgia 

WILLIS, GORDON, Supervisor, Facilities, 1957, 1985. 

WILMOTH, JAMES N., Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1970, 1987 B.S., Marshall; M.S., Ph.D., Wayne State 

WILSON. ARLETTE C., Associate Professor (Accountancy), 1985, 1990. В.В.А.. M.B.A , Mississippi; Ph.D., Arizona 

WILSON, G. DENNIS, Professor & Head (Health & Human Performance), 1973, 1984. B.S., Union: M.S., Ed.D., Tennessee 

WILSON, MARY E.. Technician (Radiology), 1990. 

WILSON, ROBERT C. Professor & Head (Physiology & Pharmacology). 1986. 1992. D. V.M., Auburn: Ph.D, Georgia 

WILSON, RUSSELL C., Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education). 1976, 1982. B.S., South Dakota; M.Ed., 
Nebraska: M.Div., Wesley Theo.; Ph.D., lowa 

WINDLE. ROBERT T., Associate Athletic Director, Athletic Dept., 1990. B.S., Auburn 

WINGARD, JOHN W.. Visiting Assistant Professor (Industrial Design], 1990. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

WINN, JOHN E., Instructor (Communication), 1992. B.A., M.A., Auburn 

WISE, WILLIAM R., Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1990. B.A., Rice: M.S.C.E.. Ph.D., Texas 

WIT, LAWRENCE C., Associate Dean (Adm.-Sciences & Mathematics). 1976. 1992. B.S., Wheaton; М.5., W. Illinois: 
Ph.D., Missouri 

WOJCIK, JAN W., Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1992. B.A., M.A., Ph D., Kentucky 

WOLF, LORRAINE W.. Assistant Professor (Geology), 1993. B.A., M.A., SUNY; Ph.D., Alaska 

WOLFE, DWIGHT F.. Professor & Acting Head (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1980. 1993. B.S., Tennessoe: 
D.V. M. MSS , Auburn 

WOLFE, KAREN G., Electron Microscopist (Anatomy & Histology). 1982, 1989. B.S., Memphis State 

WOLFE, LAUREN G., Protessor & Head (Pathobiology), 1981. D.V.M., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State 

WOLTERS. ROGER S., Associate Professor (Management), 1980, 1988. B.A.. M.A., М. Florida; PhD., Illinois 

WOOD, CHARLES W., Alumni Associate Professor (Agronomy & 50115), 1990, 1993. B.S, M.S. Mississippi State: 
Ph.D., Colorado State 

WOOD, JAMES F., Assislan! Manager, Bursar’s Office, 1981. B.S., Troy State 

WOOD, LORNA E., Instructor (English). 1992. B.A.. Oberlin: M.A.. Ph.D., Yale 

WOODROW, HENRY D.. Instructor (Communication), 1993. B.A., Auburn 

WOODS, ADDINE B., Assistant Director, Special Programs, 1990, B.S.. M.S.. Alcorn State 

WOODS, FLOYD M.. Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1990, B.S.. Tuskegee; M.S., Cornell; Ph.D., Mississippi State 

WOOTEN, MARIE W., Associate Protessor (Zoology-Wildlife Science), 1987. 1992. B.S., Memphis State: Ph.D., Texas 
Womans 

WOOTEN, MICHAEL C... Associate Professor (Zoology-Wildlite Science). 1986. 1991. B-S., M.S., Memphis State; Ph.D., 
N. Texas State 

WORDEN, THOMAS W.. Associate Professor (Curriculum & Teaching), 1980. 1992. 8.5.; Ph.D., Ball State; M.S., Purdue 

WORLEY, KAREN H., Chief Medical Technologist (Pathobiology), 1974. B.S., Auburn; M-T.. Alabama-Birmingham 

WORLEY, S.D., Professor (Chemistry), 1974, 1988, B.S., Auburn; Ph D., Texas 

WORTHINGTON, JAMES S.. Associate Professor (Accountancy), 1976. B.S.B.A., Pittaburg State; M.A.. Ph.D.. Missouri 

WRIGHT, BROOK L., Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1993. B.S., Texas 

WRIGHT, JAMES C.. Associate Professor (Pathobiology). 1985. 1990. B.S.. Virginia Tech: D.V.M., Georgia: M.S.. 
Ph.D., Missouri 

WRIGHT, RUTH L.. Assistant Professor (English), 1965, 1985. B.A., LaGrange: M.A.. Auburn 

WU, CHWAN-HWA, Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1987, 1992 В S , National Chiao-Tung; M.S. Ph D, 
Polytechmc (New York) 

WYLIE, ROY, Associate Professor (Music), 1980, 1992. B.M., SMU, M.M., Manhattan; D.M.A., Texas 

YANG, XIAO FENG, Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering). 1992. B.S.. M.S., Tsinghua; PhD.. Trinity (England) 

YATES, FRANKLIN D., Assistant Director, Property Control, 1978. 

YATES, ROSIE, Supervisor, Accounts Payable, 1984, 1988 

YEAGER, ANITA J., Specialist, Personnel Services, 1988. B.A. Auburn 

YEAGER, LELAND B., Von Mises Professor (Economics), 1984. B.A.. Oberlin; M,A., Ph.D., Columbia 

YERKEY, JAMES R., Associate Bursar, Bursar's Office, 1972. B.S., Troy State 

YOAKUM, JOYCE C.. Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1993. B.S.. Memphis State: M.S., PhD. 
Ohio State 

YOO, СНА! H., Professor (Civil Engineering), 1981, 1986. B.S.C.E., Seoul: M.S., Ph.D. Maryland 

YOO, KYUNG H., Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1983, 1990. B.S., Seoul National; M.S.. Ph.D.. idaho 

YORK, WILLIAM E.. Professor (Theatre), 1990. B.F.A., M.F.A., Ohio 

YOUNG, GEORGE J., Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology), 1980, 1884. B.S., M.S., Illinois 

YOUNG, SAM W., Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1977. B.A., M.S., Ph.D., Texas 

YOUNG, SANDRA S., Assistant Director, AU Сопіегепсе Cir., 1988, 1990. B.S., Auburn 

ZALIK, RAYA, Senior Academic Advisor (Mechanical Engineering), 1979. 1988. 

ZALIK, RICHARD A., Professor (Mathematics), 1978. 1985. M-A.. Buenos Aires: D.Sc., Israel Technion 

ZEANAH, CLYDE M., Ext. Program Associate (Adm.-Education), 1988. B.S., M.A., Alabama: Ed.D., Columbia 

ZEE, RALPH, Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1986, 1990. B.S.. M.S., M.S.. Ph.D., Wisconsin 

ZEHNDER, GEOFFREY W., Associate Professor (Entomology), 1991. Ph.D.. California-Riverside 

ZENOR, PHILLIP L., Professor (Mathematics), 1983. B.S., M.S., Ph.D , Houston 

ZINNER, BERTRAM, Assistant Professor (Discrete & Statistical Sciences), 1989. B.Sc., Darmstadt; Ph.D.. Utah 

ZORR, PAUL A., Professor (Architecture), 1980, 1992. B.A.. M.S., Illinois Inst. of Tech 

ZUK, GARY, Associate Professor (Political Science), 1988, 1990. B.A., Canisius: M.S., Ph.D., Florida State 

ZUTTER, BRUCE R., Senior Research Associate (Forestry), 1987, 1990. B.S.F., Purdue; M.S.. Virginia Tech. 

ZYLLA-JONES, ELIZABETH, Clinical Instructor (Communication Disorders), 1991, 1993. B.A., Pacific; M.S., Purdue 


Emeriti 


ABNEY, LOUIS O., Professor Emeritus, Art. June 1988, B. A.A., M.A.A., Auburn 

ADAMS, FRED, Professor Emeritus, Agronomy & Soils, January 1985. B.S.. M.S., Louisiana State; Ph.D., California. 

ADAMS, FREDERICK P., Associate Protessor Emeritus. Management, January 1987. BS.E.E., Auburn; BS IM , МІТ: 
MB.A . Alabama; Ph.D . Florida State 

ALBERT ROOSEVELT A.. JA., Professor Emeritus, Veterinary Opthalmology, August 1988. D. V.M., M.S., Auburn 

ALEXANDER, HERMAN D., Associate Professor Emeritus, Zoology & Мае Science, June 1987 B.S., M.S., Ph.D., 
Auburn 

ALEXANDER, MILTON J.. Protessor Emeritus, Business, June 1993. B.S., Illinois: M.B.A., St. Lows; D.B.A.. Georgia State 

ALFORD, WILLIAM L.. Professor Emeritus, Physics, September 1991 B.A., Vanderbilt: M.S., Ph.D , Cal. Tech 

ALLEN, CONRAD M.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Counselor Educalion, July 1983. B.A., Alabama. M.Ed., Ph.D. 
Southern Mississippi 

ALLEN, ELIZABETH G.. Associate Professor Emerita. Curriculum & Teaching, June 1989. B.A., Alabama. M.Ed.. Ph.D. 
Southem M: 

ALLEN, WARD S., Hargis Professor Emeritus, English, June 1987 B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt 

ALLEN, WILLIAM H., JR., Professor Emeritus, Marketing & Transportation. December 1981. A.B.. Centre; J.D.. MA.. 
Alabama, B.D., Union Theological Seminary 

ALLEY. ALVIN D., Protessor Emeritus, Curriculum & Teaching, June 1990. B.A.. M.A.. Ph.D., Florida State 

ALLISON, RAY, Associate Professor Emeritus, Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures, June 1983. B.S., W. Carolina; M.S., North 
Carolina State; Ph.D., Louisiana State 

AMACHER, RICHARD E., Hargis Professor Emeritus, English. March 1984. A.B., Ohio: Pn.D., Pittsburgh 

AMLING, HARRY J., Professor Emeritus. Horticulture, March 1987. B.S., Rutgers; M.S.. Delaware; Ph.D.. Michigan State 

ANDELSON, ROBERT V.. Professor Emeritus, Philosophy, June 1992. A.B., Chicago: A.M., Ph.D., Southern California 

ANTHONY, W.B., Professor Emeritus, Anima! à Dairy Sciences, March 1980. 8.S., Ilinois. M.S., Texas ABM: Ph.D., Cornell 

ATTLEBEAGER, MARIE H., Prolessor Emerita, Microbiology. October 1986. D.V.M.. M.S.. Auburn; Ph. D., Alabama 

AUTREY, К. M., Professor Emeritus, Animal & Dairy Sciences. July 1976. B.S., Louisiana State. M.S., Ph.D., lowa State 

BAILEY, WILFORD S., President Emeritus, December 1986, & University Professor Emeritus, Pathobiology, October 1992 
D.V.M., M.S. Auburn: Sc.D.. Johns Hopkins 

BAKER, CLINTON A., Professor Emeritus, Marketing & Transportation, June 1993. B.S.. Louisville; M B.A.. D.B.A.. Indiana 

BAKER, J. MARSHALL, Professor Emeritus, Chemistry, June, 1988. B.S., Missoun Valley; M.S., Ohio State; Ph.D., Missoun 

BALL. RICHARD W., Protessor Emeritus, Mathematics, September 1988. B.A., M.A., Ph D , Illinois 

BARKSDALE, ROBBIE А., Librarian IIl Emerita, July 1976. A.B., Montevallo; B.S., M.S., Columbia 

BEALS, HAROLD O.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Forestry, Augus! 1993. B.S.. M.S. Ph.D.. Purdue 

BEARD, G. W., Director Emeritus, Athletics, June 1972. B.S., Auburn 

BECKETT, ROYCE E, Professor Emeritus, Mechanical Engineering, June 1993, B.S., ME., M S... Illinois: Sc.D., Washing- 
ton-St. Louis 

BECKETT, SIDNEY D. Associate Dean Emeritus, Research & Graduate Studies, Veterinary Medicine, April 1994. B.S., 
Mississippi State; D.V.M., M S., Auburn; Ph.D., Missouri 

BECKWITH, WILLIAM H., Director Emeritus, Tickets, Athletic Department, January, 1993. B.S., Auburn 

BELL. SIDNEY C., Professor Emeritus. Agricultural Economics, October 1988. B.S., M.S.. Auburn; Ph.D.. Michigan State; 
J.D., Jones Law 

BELSER, THOMAS A., JA., Professor Emeritus, History, September 1989. B.A., M.A., Ph.D.. Vanderbilt 

BENTLEY, CHARLES A., Associate Protessor Emeritus, Music, Séptember 1976. B.S.M.. Baldwin-Wallace; M.A., Protes- 
sional Diploma, "Specialist in Music Education”, Ed.D., Columbia 

BLAKE, GEORGE H.. JR.. Protessor Emeritus. Zoology-Entomology. June 1983. B.S., M.S Auburn; Ph.D., Minois 

BLAKNEY, WILLIAM G. G., Associate Professor Emeritus, Industrial Engineering, June 1990. B.S., Nova Scotia Tech., 
M.Sc., Ohio State 

BOND, EVELYN B., Associate Professor Emerita, Vocational and Adult Education, June 1992. B. S.. Berry: M Ed., Auburn 

BOSTON, ROBERT O., Associate Protessor Emeritus, Economics, September 1978. B.S., M.S., Alabama 

BRADBERRY, GEORGE L.. Executive Director Emeritus, Alumni & Development, September 1985. B.S., Georgia 

BRADLEY. BERT E.. Professor Emeritus, Speech Communication, September 1989. A.B., Birmingham Southern.. M.A., 
Alabama; Ph.D., Florida State 

BRANDT, PAUL C., Professor Eméritus, Building Science, January 1993. B.S.. M S., Illimois 

BREYER, BERNARD R., Professor Emeritus. English. September 1985, B.A.. Vanderbilt, M.A.. Louisiana State; Ph.D.. 
Virginia 

BRITT, CHARLES R.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Family & Child Development, January 1990. B.A., Birmingham 
Southern.; M.Div., Vanderbilt: M.A., Scarrit 

BRITTIN, NORMAN A., Professor Emeritus, English, June 1977. A.B.. A.M., Syracuse, Ph.D.. Washington 

BRITTIN, RUTH LOWE, Associate Protessor Emerita, English. December 1986. B.S., M.A.. Auburn 

BROWN. V. LAVERNE. Department Head Emeritus, Research Operations, Agricultural & Biological Science & Agricultural 
Expenment Station, June 1984, B.S., Mississippi State 

BURNETT, PAUL C., Professor Emeritus, Journalism, June 1979. B.A., Louisiana Tech: M.A., Louisiana State 

BURNS, MOORE J., Professor Emeritus, Physiology 5 Pharmacology. March 1982 B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Purdue 

BUSCH, RUTH C., Associate Professor Emerita, Sociology, September 1991. A.B., Cornell; M.A., Utah State; Ph.D., Arizona 

BUSSELL, WILLIAM H.. Professor Emeritus, Mechanical Engineering, June 1989, B.M E , M.S.E, Florida: Ph.D., Michigan State 

BUTZ, ROBERT K.. Professor Emeritus, Math-ACA, June 1988. B.S., Colorado State, M.S.. Ph.D., Georgia 

CADENHEAD. A. KENNETH, Protessor Emeritus, Curriculum & Teaching. June 1992. B.S., M.Ed., Georgia; Ed.D., Auburn 

CALLAN, ALLIE WILLIS, JR., Associate Professor Emeritus, Aerospace Enginaering, June 1986. B.S.. Maryland; M.S., 
George Washington 

CAMPBELL. LESLIE CAINE, Professor Emeritus, History and Journalism, and Associate Dean Emeritus, College of Liberal 
Arts, July 1992. B.S., Mississippi State; M.A., Ph.D., Mississippi 

CANNON, ROBERT Y.. Prolessor Emeritus, Animal & Dairy Sciences, September 1982. B.S., lowa State; M.S., Ohio State; 


Ph.D., Wisconsin 
CANTRELL, CLYDE HULL, Director Emeritus, Libraries, July 1977. A.B., M.A., A-B.L.S., North Carolina; Ph.D., Illinois 
CARGILE, GERTRUDE, Editor Emerita, University Relations, April 1984. 

СААЯ, HOWARD E., Professor Emeritus, Physics, January 1981. B.S.. Auburn; M.A., Ph.D., Virginia 
CARRINGTON, THOMAS J., Professor Emeritus, Geology, April 1994. B.S.. M.S., Kentucky; Ph.D., Virginia Tech 
CAVENDER. А RAY, Associate Director Emeritus, ACES, October 1993. B.S., M.S., Tennessee; Ph.D., Wisconsin 
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Emeriti 


CHAPMAN, LOUIE J., Professor Emeritus, Agronomy & Soils February, 1990. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D.. Florida 

CHASTAIN, MARIAN F., Associate Protessor Emerita, Nutrition & Foods, June 1986. B S Cedar Crest; M.S. Ph D Flora State 

CLARK, CARL H., Professor & Head Emeritus, Physiology & Pharmacology, January 1992 B.S. D.V.M.. Washington State; 
M.S., Ph D., Оһо State 

CODY. REYNOLDS M., Associate Prolessor Emeritus, Botany & Microbiology, October 1991 BA. Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D . 
Mississippi State 

COKER, SAMUEL T., Professor Emeritus, Pharmacal Sciences, July 1992. B.S., Auburn, M.S., PhD.. Purdue 

CONNER, PAUL C., Director Emeritus, Athletic Facilites & Turf Management, November 1992. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

COOPER, BEN F., Dean Emeritus, Pharmacy, October 1987. A.B., B.S., M.S., Ph.D., North Carolina 

COPE, JOHN THOMAS, JR., Professor Emeritus, Agronomy & Soils, November 1984. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D.. Cornel! 

CORLEY, TOM EDWARD, Associate Dean Emeritus & Associate Director Emeritus, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
October 1984. В.5.. M.S., Auburn 

COSS, ARTHUR F., Professor & Department Head Emeritus, Elementary Education, October 1981 В.Е, N Illinois; M.A.. 
Northwestern; Ed.D. , Indiana 

COX, J. GRADY, Professor Emeritus, industrial Engineering, June 1992. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Purdue 

CRISS, ROBERT A., Associate Protessor Emeritus, Accountancy, June 1993. B.B.A., M.B.A., L.L. B., J 0., Mississippi; 
LL.M., Alabama 

CURL. ELROY А., Professor Emeritus, Plant Pathology. October 1992. B.S.. Louisiana Tech: M.S., Arkansas; Ph.D., Пі 

CURRENT-GARCIA, ALVA, Associate Professor Emerita. Family & Child Development, September 1978 А В. Randolph- 
Macon; M.S.. Nebraska 

CURRENT-GARCIA, EUGENE, Hargis Professor Emeritus, English, January 1979. A.B., M.A., Tulane; A.M., Ph.D., Harvard 

DANION, JAMES R., Professor Emeritus, Animal & Dairy Sciences, October 1990. B-S.. M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., Auburn 

DANNER, MAURICE, Professor Emeritus, Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology, November 1978. B.S., Texas Tech, 
M.S., Tennessee 

DAVIS, DONALD E., Professor Emeritus, Botany, Plant Patholology & Microbiology, April 1982. B.Ed.. Ped D E. Illinois; 
M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State 

DAVIS, NORMAN D., Professor Emeritus, Botany & Microbiology, June 1990 B S., Georgia; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State 

DAVIS, W. L. Professor Emeritus, Education, July 1975. B.S., Middle Tennessee State; M.A., Peabody; Ed D., Columbia 

DECKER, HAROLD R:, Associate Professor Emaritus, Aerospace Engineering, January 1979. B.S.Ed., N.E. Missouri State: 
M. Litt; Pittsburgh 

DeVALL, WILBUR B., Protessor Emeritus, Forestry, February 1978. B.S., New York State Forestry; M.S., Florida 

DIENER, URBAN. Professor Emeritus, Plant Pathology, October 1987. B.A., Маті-Ото: M.A., Harvard; Ph.D., North Carolina 


State 

DINIUS, ROBERT H.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Chemistry, June 1992. B.S.. Illinois Wesleyan; M.S.. Missouri; Ph.D. 
Florida State 

DIORIO, DOROTHY. M.. Protessor Emerita, Foreign Languages, June 1993. A.B., Bucknell; MA. Middlebury; Ph.D., North 
Carolina 

DIXON. CARL F.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Zoology & Wildlife Science, September 1991. B.A.. Colorado; Ph.D.. Kansas 
State 


DOERSTLING, STEFFEN, Professor Emeritus, Architecture, January 1993. B А, Munich, M.A.. Ph.D., Stuttgart 

DONNAN, HUGH H., Professor Emeritus. Counseling & Counseling Psychology, April 1992, В.А M.Ed., Furman; Ph.D . 
North Carolina 

DONNELLY, EDWARD D., Professor Emeritus, Agronomy & Soils, January 1984. B.S., M.S.. Auburn: Ph D., Cornell 

DOUTY, HELEN IRENE, Associate Professor Emerita, Consumer Affairs. June 1986. BS.MS., Cornell; Ph.D., Florida 


State 

DRAGOIN, ANTHONY, Associate Professor Emeritus, Health & Human Performance, June 1989. 8.S..M.S., Aubum; Ed.D.. 
Alabama 

DUFFIELD, FRANCES J., Associate Protessor Emerita, Consumer Affairs. June 1990. B.S., Montana State; M.S., Virginia 
Tech.; Ph.D., Tennessee 

DUGGER, FOWLER, JR., Editor Emeritus, July 1987. B.A., Alabama; M.A., Duke 

DUMAS, WILLIAM T., Associate Professor Emeritus, Agricultural Engineering, October 1983. B.M., M.S., Auburn 

DUSI, JULIAN L., Professor Emeritus, Zoology and Wildlite Science, September 1992. B.S.. M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State 

EDGAR, SAMUEL A. Professor Emeritus, Poultry Sclence, July 1986, A.B., Sc.D., Sterling; M.S., Kansas State; Ph.D., Wisconsin 

ELLISOR, MILDRED R., Professor Emerita, Elementary Education, June 1978. A-B., Huntington: M.A., Ed.D., Columbia 

ENSMINGER, LEONARD E.. Prolessor Emeritus. Agronomy & Soils, January 1979. В.5., Missouri: Ph.D.. Illinois 

EVANS, CLYDE E., Professor Emeritus. Agronomy & Soils, April 1992. B.S., Abilene Christian; M.S.. Auburn; Ph.D., North 
Carolina State 

EVANS, EMERSON M.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Agronomy & Soils, October 1983. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Cornell 

FEASTER, WILLIAM M., Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering. October 1988. B.S.EE. MS.EE. Auburn 

FITZPATRICK. BEN, Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, July 1992. B.S., Auburn: M.A., Ph.D., Texas 

FITZPATRICK, MARY PRESTON, Associate Professor Emerita, Health, Physical Education & Recreation, July 1984. B.S.. 
Middle Tennesse State | M.A.. Ed.D., Peabody 

FITZPATRICK, PHILIP M., Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, May 1982. B.S.. M.S., Ph.D. Oklahoma 

FLUKER, BILLIE J., Associate Professor Emeritus, Mechanical Engineering. June 1987. B.S.E.E..M.S.M.E.. Texas A&M; 
Ph.D., Tulane 

FORTENBERRY, CHARLES N., Professor Emeritus. Political Science, July 1979. B.A., M-A., Mississippi, Pn.D., Ilinois 

FOURIER, ARTHUR E., Professor Emeritus, Health, Physical Education & Recreation, November 1982. B S.. lilinois; M.A.. 
Ph.D., Peabody 

FOY, JAMES E., Dean Emeritus, Student Affairs & Professor Emeritus, Counselor Education, April 1978. AB, MA, 
Alabama; Ph.D., Michigan State 

FRANCIS, WILLIAM HUGH, Professor Emeritus, Technical Services, June 1971. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

FRENCH, FRANCES C., Associate Professor Emerita, Sociology, Anthropology & Social Work, September 1992. B.A M.S., 
Louisiana State; J.D., Jones Law 

FRENCH, JOHN C.. Professor Emeritus, Entomology, March 1991. B. S., M.S., Auburn: Ph.D., Clemson 

FUNCHESS, LINWOOD E., Director Emeritus, Buildings & Grounds, July 1977. B.S.. Auburn; M.S., Cornell 

GALBRAITH, RUTH L.. Dean Emerita, Human Sciences & Professor Emerita, Consumer Affairs, September 1985. B.S.. 
PhD.. Purdue 

GIBBS, ROBERT C., Assistant University Librarian & Librarian IIl Emeritus, October 1992. A.B., Duke: M S.L S., North 
Carolina 

GOGGANS, JAMES FLOYD, Professor Emeritus. Forestry, August 1984. B.S.. Georgia: M.F.. Duke; Ph.D., North Carolina State 
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GOODMAN, JOHN G., Associate Professor Emeritus, Poultry Science, August 1973. B.S., M:S., Auburn 

GOODWIN, GEORGE A., Associate Professor Emeritus, Management, June 1979. B.S., Florida; M.S., George Washington 

GRAF. EDWARD R., Professor Emeritus. Electrical Engineering, January 1987 ВЕЕ. MEE Auburn; Ph.D., Stuttgart 

GREENLEAF, WALTER H., Professor Emeritus, Horticulture. February 1982. B.S., Ph.D.. California 

GREENSHIELDS, CHARLES M., Associate Protessor Emeritus, Educational Foundations. Leadership & Technology, June 
1990. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Michigan State 

GROTH, AARON H.. JR.. Professor Emeritus, Pathobiology, January 1993. B.S.. D. V. M.. Auburn; M.S., lowa State 

GUDAUSKUS. ROBERT T., Professor Emeritus, Plant Pathology. October 1993. B.S., East Illinois; M.S., Ph.D., Illinois 

GUERIN, WILLIAM H., Campus Planner & University Architect Emeritus, January 1982. B. Arch. Florida 

HALE, DENNIS P., Associate Professor Emeritus, Accounting & Finance, June 1985. B-S., Middle Tennessee State. M.A., 
Peabody 

HALE. FRANCES W., Associate Professor Emerita, Vocational & Adult Education, June 1982. B.S., Troy State, M.A., 
Peabody ' 

HARRIS, HUBERT, Associate Professor Emeritus. Horticulture, March 1976. B.S, M.S., Auburn 

HARRISON, A. CLEVELAND, Professor Emeritus. Theatre, September 1991. B.S., MA.. Ohio State; M.A., Arizona: Ph D 
Kansas 

HARRISON. JOSEPH H., JR.. Professor Emeritus, History, September 1968. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Virginia 

HARTMAN, MAURICE A., Prolessor Emeritus, Accounting & Finance, June 1981. B.S., High Point) M.S.. North Carolina: 
МВ А., Texas 

HARTWIG, CHESTER W., Professor Emeritus, Sociology 8 Anthropology. January 1977. B. S. MA., Pn.D., Wisconsin 

HATFIELD, DONALD G.. Professor Emeritus, Art, June 1994. B.A.. M.A., Mictugan State; M.F.A., Wisconsin 

HAYHURST. DONALD E., Professor Emeritus, Political Science, September 1988, A.B., MLitt., Ph.D., Pittsburgh 

HAYNES. L. J.. Professor Emeritus, Technical Services, Director Emeritus, Ind. Lab., October 1978. В.5.. M S., Auburn: 


Ed D., Bradley 

HAWKINS, GEORGE E., Professor Emeritus, Animal & Dairy Sciences, October 1982. B.S., W. Kentucky; M.S., Georgia; 
Ph.D., North Carolina State 

HELMKE. HENRY C.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Foreign Languages. June 1993. B.A., M.A., Duke, Ph.D . Ohio State 

HENRY, JOHN F., Professor Emeritus, Management, January 1986. B.L.M.. Auburn: М.51.М,, Georgia Tech; Ph.D.. 
Alabama 

HENSON, CURTIS T.. Professor Emeritus, History, July 1993 BA., MA.. Auburn: Ph.D., Tulane 

HIERS, CHARLES J., Professor Emeritus, Art, June 1988. B.A.A., M.A.A., Auburn 

HILTBOLD, ARTHUR E., Professor Emeritus, Agronomy & Soils, July 1991. B.S.. Ph.D.. Cornell: M.S. lowa State 

HINTON, MARJORIE J., Associate Prolessor Emerita, Family & Child Devalopmant. June 1984, B.S., Alabama; M.S.. 
Auburn 

HINTON. WILBUR, Professor Emeritus, Music, July 1984. B.M.. M.A., Ed.D., Alabama 

HIRTH, LEO J.. Professor Emeritus, Chemical Engineering, January 1990. B.S., CCNY: M.S.. Ph.D., Texas 

HOBBS, EDWARD H.. Dean Emeritus, Arts & Sciences, 8 Professor Emeritus, Political Science, October 1986. A.B., North 
Carolina; M.A., Alabama ; Ph.D., Harvard 

HOBBS, MARLEAH K., Associate Professor Emerita, Art, June 1988. B.F.A., Colorado; M.F.A , Mississippi 

HOCKING, GEORGE M.. Professor Emeritus, Pharmacy, September 1975. B.S.P., Washington. M.S.P , Ph.D.. Florida 

HODSON, NORMA G., Professor Emerita, Family & Child Development, September 1976. B.S., Butler: MS. Pn. D., Flonda State 

HOFF. EDWIN J., Associate Professor Emeritus, Pathology, October 1983 D.V M., Cornell: M.S., Pennsylvania 

HOLLOWAY, CLARKE L., Professor Emeritus, Anatomy & Histology, July 1988. D. V M., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., lowa State 

HONNELL, MARTIAL A., Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, July 1981 B.S.E.E., M S.E.E., EE., Georgia Tech 

HOOD, JOSEPH T. Professor Emeritus & Department Head Emeritus, Agronomy & Soils, October 1986. B.S.. Georgia: 
M.S., Purdue: Ph.D., Cornell 

HSU, ANDREW C.T., Protessor Emeritus, Chemical Engineering, June 1986. B.S.C., Nanking: M.S., Wisconsin; Ph.D., 


Pennsylvania 

HUDOLESTON, NORMAN R. Associate Professor Emeritus, Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology, September 1990. 
B.S.. Tennessee Tech.; M.S, Tennessee; Ph.D., Mississippi State 

HUDSON, FRED M., Professor Emeritus. Civil Engineering. December 1980. B.S.C.E., Purdue; M.S., Princeton 

HUDSON, ROBERT S., Alumni Professor Emeritus, Large Animal Surgery & Medicine, June 1988. D V.M., Oklahoma State; 
M.S.. Auburn 

HUDSON, SARA A., Associate Professor Emerita, English, September 1986. A.B., North Carolina: M.A., Ph.D., Chicago 

HUGHES, GORDON, Professar Emeritus, Physics, June 1970. B.A., Oberlin; M.A; Ph.D., Illinois 

IKENBERRY, ERNEST, Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June 1975. В.А. Ottawa: M.S., Kansas; Ph.D. Louisiana State 

IRVINE, LAVERNE F.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Psychology, September 1986, BM, B.A., La, Tech; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford 

IVEY, WILLIAM D., Associate Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, September 1985. B.S., M.S., Auburn: Ph.D., Emory 

JEMIAN, WARTAN A., Protessor Emeritus, Mechanical Engineering, December 1993 B.S., Maryland; M.S., Ph.D., 
Rensselaer Poly 

JOHNSON, EVERT W., Protessor Emeritus, Forestry, July 1986. B.S.. New Hampshire; MF, Yale; Ph D., Syracuse 

JOHNSON, FREDERIC A., Associate Professor Emeritus, June 1992. B.S.. M.S., New Hampshire; Ph.D., Wisconsin 

JOHNSON. LEWIS WARREN, Associate Professor Emeritus, Poultry Science, July 1992, A-B.. Comell; M.S., Auburn: Ph.D... 
Texas ASM 

JOHNSON, W. A., Associate Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, January 1975. B.S.. M.S., Auburn 

JOHNSON, WILEY C.. Professor Emeritus, Agronomy & Soils, May 1992. B.S., Wake Forest; B.S., M.S.. North Carolina 
State; Ph.D., Cornell 

JONES, ALLEN W.. Professor Emeritus, History, September 1991. B.S., M.A., Auburn; Ph.D., Alabama 

JONES EDWARD O., Professor Emeritus, Mechanical Engineering, June 1992 B.S.M.E.. B.S.E.E., Auburn; М:5.М.Е,, 
illinois i 

JONES, MADISON P.. Prolessor Emeritus. English, and University Writer-in-Residence Emeritus, June 1987. A.B., 


Vanderbilt; M.A., Florida 
JUSTICE, ERNEST, Associate Protessor Emeritus, Curriculum & Teaching., April 1983. В.М.Е., Kansas STC; M.S., Ph.D.. 


KAPLAN, BARBARA C., Professor Emerita, Curriculum & Teaching.. June 1990. B.A., Agnes Scott; M.A., Eastman; M.A.. 


S. Florida. Ph.D., Florida State 
KERN, EDWARD уру Prolessor Emeritus, Economics, January 1988. B.S. M.S.. Louisiana State; Ph.D., Kentucky 


KINCEY, TRULY, Professor Emerita, Economics, September 1979. A.B., Montevallo: M.A., Tulane; Ph.D., Ohio State 
KING. CHARLES COOPER, JR. Professor Emeritus. Agronomy & Soils, October 1986. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., North 


Carolina State 
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KINZER, EARL Т., Associate Professor Emeritus, Physics, June 1993. B E.P . M.S., Auburn; Ph. D., Virginia 

KITELEY. GARY W.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Aerospace Engineering, June 1990. B.S., Minnesota; M.S., Purdue 

KLONTZ, HAROLD E., Protessor Emeritus, Economics, June 1979. A.B.. Berea; Pn .D., North Carolina 

KRIBS, ANNA E.. Librarian Ill Emerita, September 1976. A.B., Louisiana Tech; M S.L.S.. Louisiana State 

LAND. JAMES E., Professor Emeritus, Chemistry, June 1975. B.S., Clemson: M.S., Tulane; Ph.D., Nonn Carolina 

LARSEN, HARRY S., Associate Professor Emeritus, Forestry. July 1991. B.S., Rutgers: M.S., Michigan State; Ph D., Duke 

LATIMER, MARGARET K,, Associate Professor Emerita. Political Science, June 1992. B.A., Agnes Scott; M.A.. Vanderbilt 

LATIMER, PAUL HL, Professor Emeritus, Physics, June 1992. B.S., Northwestern: M.S., Ph.D. illinois 

LAWRENCE. FAYE B, Associate Professor Emerita, Zoology & Wildlife Science, June 1989, B.A., Humingoon; MS. 
Aubum 

LAWRENCE. JOHN M., Professor Emeritus. Fisherios & Allied Aquacultures, December 1981. B.S., M S , Auburn, PhD.. lowa 
State 

LAYFIELD, MARY A.. Associate Professor Emerita, Family & Child Development, June 1986. B.S., M.S., M.S Ed , Ed.D., Aubum 

LEDBETTER, WILLIAMN,, Associate Professor Emeritus, Management, June 1991. 8.S.I.E., Alabama; M.S.. Georgia Tech; 
Ph.D.. Oklahoma State 

LITTLE. ALTON S., Associate Professor Emeritus. Technical Services, July 1977, B.C.E., Auburn; M S.C.E, Georgia Tech 

LIVERMAN, JOHN HUBERT, Professor Emeritus, Music, June 1980, B.S.. M.A., Columbia 

LIVINGSTON, KNOX, Associate Professor Emeritus, Forestry, January 1978. B.S., South Carolina; M-F. Duke 

LOGUE. HANCHEY E., JR., Professor Emeritus, Journalism, July 1993. B.S., M.A, Auburn 

LORENDO, JANE C., Associate Prolessor Emerita, Consumer Atfairs, June 1983. B.S., Minnesota; M.S,, Auburn 

LYLE, EVERETT S., JR., Associate Protessor Emeritus, Forestry, January 1986. B.S. Georgia; M.F., Duke: Ph.D., Auburn 

MAEHL, WILLIAM H., Professor Emeritus, History. June 1981, B.Sc., M.A., Northwestern; Ph.D., Chicago 

MARSHALL, NORTON L., Professor Emeritus, Botany & Microbiology, June 1988. B.S., Penn State; M,S.. Ph.D., Maryland 

MARTIN, FRED W.. Professor Emeritus, Aerospace Engineering, September 1985. B.S A.E.. M.S.. Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

MARTIN. JAMES E., President Emeritus, August 1993. B.S., Auburn; M.S., North Carolina State; Ph.D., lowa Stato 

MARTIN, JOHN S., Associate Professor Emeritus, Educational Leadership, December 1988. B.S.. Ed.D.. Auburn М.А, 
Alabama 

MARTY, EDWARD C., Prolessor Emeritus, Building Tech., June 1972. B. Arch, M.Arch., Auburn 

MeCLUNG. JAMES D., Associate Professor Emeritus, Engineering Graphics & Technical Services, June 1978. B-S., Ed M., 
Oklahoma 

MCGUIRE, JOHN A., Protessor Emeritus, Botany & Microbiology. October 1993. B.S., M.S., Mississippi State; Ph D. Aubum 

McPHEETERS. E. KEITH, Professor Emeritus & Dean Emeritus, Architecture, June 1989. B. Arch., Oklahoma; M.F.A., Princeton 

MEANS, RICHARD, Professor Emeritus, Health & Human Performance, October 1989. B-S., M.A., Minnesota; Ed D, UCLA 

MELIUS. PAUL, Professor Emeritus, Chemistry, June 1991. B.S.. Bradley: M.S.. Chicago; Ph.D., Loyola 

MERRITT, CLEMENTS B., Associate Professor Emeritus, Aerospace Engineering, September 1988. BME. Florida; 
M.S.A.E., Air Force Inst. Tech 

MILLER, THOMAS E., Associate Professor Emeritus, Educational Media, June 1987. B.S.. Berry; M.S., Stout State, Ed.D.. Indiana 

MILLMAN, RICHARD G., Professor Emeritus, Architecture, October, 1989. B.Arch., M.Arch., Michigan 

MONTGOMERY, ROBERT W., Professor Emeritus, Vocational & Adult Education. July 1980. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Омо 


State 

MOORE, CLAUDE H., Professor Emeritus, Poultry Science, July 1989. B S., Auburn; M.S., Kansas State; Pn.D., Purdue 

MOORE, Е. B.. JR.. Professor Emeritus, Education Administration, September 1978. A.B.. M B.A,, Syracuse; Ed.D., Florida 

MOORE, OMAR C., Associate Professor Emeritus, Chemical Engineering, September 1969. B.S., M.S., Aubum 

MORGAN, ALICE S., Associate Professor Emerita, Vocational & Adult Education, December 1986 B.S., Southern 
Mississippi; M.A., Alabama; Ed.D., Auburn 

MORGAN, HORACE C.. JR., Associate Professor Ementus, Veterinary Medicine, October 1993. DVM.. MS. Auburn 

MORGAN, LAURENCE S., Associate Professor Emeritus, Music, June 1985. B.M., Alabama; M.A.. Columbia 

MORGAN, WILLIAM W., Professor Emeritus, Industrial Engineering, January 1982. В.В.А., Georgia; M.S., Georgia Tech 

MOSS, DONOVAN D., Professor Emeritus, Fisheries & Allied Aquacuttures, March 1989. B.S.. M.S.. Auburn; Pn D., Georgia 

MOUNT, ROBERT H., Professor Emeritus. Zoology & Entomology, September 1986, B.S.. M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Florida 

MYLES, WILLIAM R., Associate Professor Emeritus, Management, September 1977. 8.5., M.A., Pittsburgh 

NEAL, JESSE H.. Professor Emeritus, Agricultural Engineering. August 1967 B.S., Kansas State; M.S., Minnesota, Ph.D., 
Missouri 

NEWTON, WESLEY P., Professor Emeritus, History, September 1987. A.B., Missouri, M.A.. Ph.D., Alabama 

NICHOLS, GROVER T.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, December 1973. B.E.E , Auburn; M.S., Georgia 
Tech 

NICHOLS, JAMES O.. Associate Prolessor Emeritus, Aerospace Engineering, July 1993. B.S.A E M S-E Ph.D., Alabama 

NIST. JOAN S., Professor Emerita, Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology, June 1992. A.B.. Lawrence; M.A. 
Indiana; Ed.D., Aubum 

NOLAND, RONALD G.. Associate Professor Emeritus. Curriculum & Teaching, September 1991 B.S.. MEd., Louisiana 
State; Ed.D,, Southern Mississippi 

O'BRIEN, J. FRED, Director Emeritus, Engineering Extension, October 1992. B.M.E., M.M.E., Auburn 

ORR. HENRY P.. Professor Emeritus. Horticulture, September 1981. B.S., Auburn, M.S., Рп.О., Ohio State 

OTTIS, KENNETH, Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, June 1973. B.S; Dakota Wesleyan; M.S., Ph.D.. lowa State 

OVERSTREET, ROBERT L.. Professor Emeritus, Communication, June 1991. A.B., N, Georgia; M.A., Northwestern; Ph.D., 
Louisana State 

PATTERSON, RICHARD M.. Professor Emeritus, Botany, Plant Pathology & Microbiology, April 1985. В.5.. M S.. Florida; 
Ph.D., Penn. State 

PATTERSON, TROY B., JR., Protessor Emeritus, Animal & Dairy Sciences, March 1906. B.S., Mississippi State; MS. 
Ph.D., Texas ASM 

PEAK, J. HUNTER, Professor Emeritus, Foreign Languages. June 1984. A.B., Hampden-Sydney: M.A., Ph.D.. Nortn 
Carolina 

PEARSON, ALLEN M., Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, December 1971, B.S., Auburn; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State 

PEET, HELEN H., Librarian lil Emerita, July 1976. B.A.. Mississippi Woman's College: M.A.. Tulane 

PENDERGAST, PATRICK F.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Political Science, December 1992. B.S., John Jay; M P.S , Auburn 

PERKINS, DONALD Y.. Protessor Emeritus, Department Head Emeritus, Horticulture, January 1966. B.S., M.S., Louisiana 
State; Ph.D,, Cornell 

PERRY, FREDERICK B., JR.. Associate Protessor Emeritus, Horticulture, May 1988. B-S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Georgia 

PERRY, NORMAN. Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, September 1977. A.B., California: M.A.. Ph.D, Georgia 

PERSONS, CAROLINE C., Librarian Ill Emerita, July 1981. A-B., Mississippi U. lor Women; B.S.L.S., Peabody 
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PETERSON, JOSEPH G.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Chemistry, July 1981. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

PFEIL, EVA, Professor Emerita, Industrial Design, June 1988. B.I.D., M.V.C., Шт Graduate School o! Design; Certificate 
Psychology, Zuri ch; Ph.D., Walden 

PHILLIPS, CHARLES L., Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, October 1987, B.E.E., M.S.E E., Ph.D., Georgia Tech 

PHILLIPS, PHYLLIS P., Associate Professor Emerita, Speech Pathology, June 1983. B.S., M.Ed., Ed.D , Auburn 

PHILLIPS, RAY C. Protessor Emeritus, Educational Leadership, October 1982. B-S., Middle Tennessee State; M.A., 
Peabody; Ed.D., Auburn 

PHILPOTT, HARRY M.. President Emeritus, June 1980. A.B., Washington & Lee; Ph.D., Yale; D.D, (Hon.), Stetson; LL.D, 
(Hon.), Washington & Lee; LL.D. (Hon.). Florida; LL.D. (Ноп.), Alabama; H.H.D. (Hon.) Samford; L.H.D. (Hon). 


Auburn 

POSNIAK, ALEXANDER R., Associate Protessor Emeritus. Foreign Languages. September 1981. B.A., Maryland; M.S.. 
George Washington 

PRATHER, EDMUND E.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures, January 1984. B.S., Auburn M.S. 


Michigan 

PUCKETT, JOHN R., Professor Emeritus, Health & Human Pertormance, September 1993. B.S., East Tennessee State; 
M.S., Ed.D., Tennessee 

PUMPHREY, FRED H.. Dean Emeritus, Engineering, June 1969. B.S., ВЕЕ. E E., D.Sc., (Hon.), Ohio State 

PURCELL, MARY LOU G., Professor Emerita, Family & Child Development, September 1988. B.A., Yankton; M.A., Ed D , 
Columbia 

REA, ROBERT A.. Professor Emeritus, History, June 1992, B.A.: Friends; М.А. Ph.D., Indiana 

REDDING, RICHARD W., Professor Emeritus, Physiology & Pharmacology, May 1985. D.V.M., M.Sc., Ph.D. Ohio State 

RENOLL, ELMO S., Professor Ementus, Agncultural Engineering, October 1982. B.S., Auburn, M.S., lowa State 

RICHARDSON, DON R., Professor Emeritus, Communication, August 1991. B.A., Auburn; M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State 

RILEY, RHETT E., Vice President Emeritus, Business & Finance & Treasurer, July 1993. B.S., Auburn 

RITLAND, RAYMOND W., Professor Emeritus, Economics, June 1972. B.S.C., M.A.. Ph.D., lowa 

ROBERTS, CHARLES S., Professor Emeritus, Pathology & Parasitology, Augus! 1977. D.V.M., Auburn; M.S., Michigan 
State 

ROBERTSON, BENJAMIN THOMAS, Professor Emeritus, Veterinary Medicine, October, 1993. B.S., Kentucky; D V.M., 
M.S.. Auburn 

ROBERTSON, FREDA., Vice President Emeritus, Extension & Professor Emeritus, Political Science, June 1978. B. S. M.S.. 
Tennessee; Dr.P. A., Harvard 

ROBINSON. CECIL E., Associate Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, January 1991. B.S., Auburn; M.A., Ph.D., Alabama 

ROGERS, CHARLES M., Associate Prolessor Emeritus, Psychology, September 1985. B.A., Lafayette; Ph.D., Yale 

ROGERS, HOWARD, Prolessor Emeritus, Agronomy à Soils, April 1976. B.S., Virginia Tech; M,S,, Michigan State; Ph.D., lowa 


State 
ROLLINGS, GILBERT H.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Animal & Dairy Sciences, July 1981. B.S., M.S.. Virginia Tech: Ph.D., 


illinois 

ROSEN, MELVIN, Associate Professor and Head Track Coach Emeritus, Health & Human Performance, September 1991. 
B.S., M.S., lowa 

ROSSI, CHARLES R., Professor Emeritus, Veterinary Medicine, September 1993. B.S.. D.V.M., Ph.D.. Illinois: M.S., Ото 
State 

ROUSE, R. DENNIS, Dean Emeritus, Agriculture, Forestry & Biological Science & Director Emeritus, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, September 1981. B-S., M.S., Georgia; Ph.D.. Purdue 

RUSSELL, DALLAS W., Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, October 1987. B. S.E.E.. M.S., Tennessee, Ph.D., 
Florida 

RYMAL. KENNETH S., Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, December 1987. B-S., MIT, M.S., Florida; Ph.D., Georgia 

SANDERS, JAMES W., Associate Prolessor Emeritus, Speech Communication, June 1985. B.A., Tampa: B.A. M.A. Florida 

SARVER. JOSEPH B.. Executive Secretary Emeritus, Alumni Association & Director Emeritus, Auburn Development 
Program, November 1976. B.S., Auburn 

SCARBOROUGH, C. CAYCE, Professor Emeritus, Vocational & Adult Education, September 1979, B.S., M.S., Auburn: Ed.D., 
Illinois 

SCARBOROUGH, JOHN L., Associate Professor Emeritus, Mechanical Engineering, January 1985. B. S.A.E, MSME, 
Auburn; M.S., Alabama 

SCARSBROOK, CLARENCE E., Professor Emeritus, Agronomy & Soils, October 1978. B.S., Auburn; Ph.D., North Carolina State 

SCEBRA, J. BOYD, Associate Dean Emeritus, Education, December 1989. B.S., M.A., Austin Peay; Ed.D.. Auburn 

SCHAER. WALTER, Professor Emeritus, Industria! Design. June 1992. B.A.A,, Berne; М.1.0., Ulm; Ph.D., Walden 

SCHELL, FRED G., Professor Emeritus, Large Animal Surgery & Medicine, February 1974. D. V.M., Auburn 

SCHMITTOU, HOMER R.. Professor Emeritus, Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures, April 1991. B.S.. Tennessee Tech; M.S.. 
Ph.D., Auburn 

SELF, RAYMOND L., Protessor Emeritus, Plant Pathology. April 1981. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D , Wisconsin 

SFORZINI, RICHARD H.. Professor Emeritus, Aerospace Engineering, July 1985. B.S., West Point, M. E., MIT 

SHELL, E. WAYNE, Professor Emeritus, Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures, February 1994. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Cornell 

SHERLING, WILLIAM, Associate Protessor Emeritus, Aerospace Engineering, October 1980. B. AE, Auburn; MS.AE., 
Georgia Tech 

SHIELDS, ALAN J., Associate Professor Emeritus, Sociology, September 1989. B.A., M.A., М. Texas State 

SIMMS, JOHN D., Protessor Emeritus, Journalism, September 1992. B.S., Auburn; M-A., Louisiana State 

SLAGH. TIM D., Associate Professor Emeritus, Electrica! Engineering, July 1989. B.S., Michigan M&T; M.S., Auburn 

SMITH, CURTIS R., Professor Emeritus, Communication Disorders, January 1991, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Southern Mississippi 

SMITH, FLOYD S., Associate Professor Emeritus, Mechanical Engineering, September 1981. B.S.Ch.E., B.S.M.E.. 
M.S.Ch.E.. Auburn 

SNOW, SAMUEL P., Professor Emeritus, Architecture, September 1981. B-S., B.L.A., M.S., Massachusetts: M.L.A., Harvard 

SPEER, WILLIAM A., Professor Emeritus, Architecture, June 1980. B.S. Arch, Clemson, M.Arch., Rensselaer Tech 

STALLINGS. JAMES L.. Associaté Professor Emeritus, Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology, July 1991. B.S., M.S., 


STEELE, H. M oia Professor Emeritus, Economics, April 1982. B.A., M.A., Nebraska, Ph.D., Ohio State 


STEVENSON, ROY EUGENE, Editor Emeritus, Research Information, Agricultural Experiment Station, January 1992. B.S., 
Auburn 
STOKES, CHARLIE MACK, Associate Professor Emeritus, Agricultural Engineering, March 1880. B.S., M.S., Auburn 


Тт Associate Professor Emeritus, English. September 1983. B.S., MA., Auburn 
оон Professor Emeritus, Music. January 1991. B.S., B.S., Aubum; M.Mus., Ph.D., Rochester 
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Emeriti 


TAUGNER, AGNES B., Professor Emerita, Art. June 1993. B.F.A., М.Р.А., Illinois 

TEER, PATRICIA A., Associate Professor Emerita, Pathobiology, August 1990. D.V.M., M.S., Aubum:Ph D.. Colorado State 

THAXTON, G. DONALD, Associate Professor Emeritus, Physics, June 1990. B.A., Richmond; Ph.D.. North Carolina 

THOMASSON, C. LARRY, Associate Professor Emeritus. Clinical Pharmacy Practice, October 1992. B.S., Cincinnati: Ph.D.. 
Florida 


THORNE, JACK F., Professor Emeritus, Accountancy, January 1990. B-S., Auburn; M.A., Ph.D.. Alabama 

THURLOW, DONALD L., Associate Professor Emeritus, Agronomy and Soils, July 1992. B.S., M.S., Kansas State; Ph.D.. 
Michigan State 

TINCHER. WILBUR A.. JA., Professor Emeritus, Educational Leadership, September 1987. A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Kentucky 

TRUCKS, LOUIS 8B., Associate Professor Emeritus. Industrial Engineering. January 1983 B.S., Auburn: M.S., Pittsburgh; 
Ph.D., Oklahoma State 

TUCKER, HOWARD F., Associate Professor Emeritus, Animal & Dairy Sciences, October 1981. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

TURNER, LOUISE. Associate Professor Emerita, Health, Physical Education & Recreation, September 1975. B.A.. SW 
Univ.; M.A., MS., Louisiana State; Ph.D. NYU 

TURK, ELIZABETH S.. Librarian Il! Emerita, December 1987. B.A., Tulane; M.Ed., Aubum 

VALINE, WARREN J. Professor Emeritus, Counseling & Counseling Psychology, September 1989 B.S.. Hardin-Simmons; 
M.Ed., Houston: Ph.D.. Georgia 

VALLERY, Н. F.. Assistant to the President Emeritus, July 1979. B.A., M.A.. Louisiana State; MA., Ed.D., Columbia 

VANDEGRIFT, FRANK, Director Emeritus, Cooperative Education, January 1985. B М.Е. Georgia Tech; М.А., Columbia Theo. 

VAN DE MARK, MILDRED S.. Professor Emerita. Human Sciences, March 1973. B.S., Auburn: M.S.. Columbia 

VIVES, DONALD L., Professor Emeritus, Chemical Engineering, June 1987. B.S. M.S., Columbia 

WADE. LARKIN H., Professor Emeritus, Forestry, July 1993. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

WALKER, DONALD F., Professor Emeritus, Large Animal Surgery & Medicine, October 1988. D V.M., Colorado State 

WALKIN, JACOB, Professor Emeritus, Political Science, September 1982 A.B., Cornell: M.A.. Yale: PhD., California 

WALLS. BILLY G., Professor Emeritus, Director of Bands, January 1991. B.M., Baylor: M.M., Manhattan; Ph.D., Florida State 

WARREN. W. M., Professor Emeritus, Animal & Dairy Sciences. September 1980. B.S., Michigan State; M 5., Texas ASM; Ph.D.. 
Missouri 


WATERS, WILLIAM T.. Professor Emeritus, Textile Engineering, July 1986 B.S T.E., Clemson: MS.. Inst. of Textile Tech 

WEIDNER. WILLIAM E , Professor Emeritus. Communication Disorders, June 1992. B-S., M.S. Bowling Green; Ph.D. Case- 
Westem Reserve 

WHEATLEY, WALTERB., Associate Professor Emeritus, Chemistry, June 1982. B.S., Birmingham Southern; МТ. (АЅСР). Uoyd 
Noland Foundation, M. S.. Auburn 

WHITE, J. HERBERT, Executive Director Emeritus, University Relations, October 1993. B.S. Auburn 

WHITE, MORRIS, Professor Emeritus. Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology. January 1983. B.S., Auburn, MS., Ph D., 


Purdue 
WIGGINS, AGEE M., Professor Emeritus. Large Animal Surgery & Medicine. January 1989 D.V.M , Aubum: M.S.. Kansas State 
WIGGINS. EARL L., Professor Emeritus. Animal & Dairy Sciences, August 1981. В S., M.S.. Oklahoma State; Ph.D., Wisconsin 
WILBANKS. MARY ELIZABETH, Librarian III. Emerita, May 1985. A.B., Montevallo; M.A., Emory: М.5.1..5., North Carolina 
WILKEN, LEON O.. Professor Emeritus, Pharmaceutics, February 1991. B.S., Pharm.D., Loyola; M.S., Ph.D., Texas 
WILLIAMS, BYRON B., JR., Professor Emeritus, Pharmacology-Toxicology, August 1981. B.S., MS.,, Ph.D., Florida 
WILLIAMS, DOUGLAS F.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology. June 1990. B.A., 
N. Michigan; M.A., Michigan; Ph.D., Texas 
WILLIAMS. ELIZABETH G., Associate Professor Emerita, Accountancy, June 1987. B.S.. M.S.. Auburn 
WILLIAMS, ERNEST, Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June 1976. B.S., Birmingham Souther: M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Michigan 
WILLIAMS, L.B.. Editor Emeritus, University Relations. June 1988. B.S.. Troy State: M.S., Peabody 
WILLIAMSON, EDWARD C., Professor Emeritus, History, June 1983. A.B., M.A., Florida: Ph.D., Pennsylvania 
WILT, GERALD R., Associate Professor Emeritus, Pathobiology, January 1994. B-S., Western Kentucky; M.S., Clemson 
WINKLER, JOHN K.. Associate Professor Emeritus, Large Animal Surgery & Medicine. June 1983. ОМ M.. Colorado State 
WRIGHT, JONE P., Associate Professor Emerita, Curriculum & Teaching, July 1991. B.S., M.Ed.. Georgia; Ph.D., Alabama 
WRIGHT, CLARENCE DAN, Associate Prolessor Emeritus. Educational Foundations, Leadership & Technology. September 
1993. B.S., Alabama; M.Ed.. Ed.D., Auburn 
WRIGHT, THOMAS L.. Hargis Protessor Emeritus, English, June 1991. B.A., M.A., Ph.D.. Tulane 
YEAGER. JOSEPH H.. Professor & Department Head Emeritus, Agricultural Economics & Rural Sociology, January 1991. B.S., 
M.S., Auburn; Ph.D.. Purdue 
ZIEGLER, PAUL F.. Associate Professor Emeritus. Chemistry, July 1982. B.S., Otterbein; M.S.. Ph.D., Cincinnati 
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MUSE, WILLIAM V., President, B.S., Northwestern State; M.B.A., Ph.D., Arkansas 

PARKS, PAUL F., Provost & Vice President for Academic Affairs, B-S.. M.S.. Auburn; Ph.D., Texas A&M 

JOHNSON, GERALD W., Acting Associate Provost & Vice President for Research, B.A., Marshall; M.A., Ph.D. Tennessee 
FROBISH, LOWELL T., Director, B.S., Illinois; M.S., Ph.D., lowa State 

TEEM, DAVID H., Associate Director, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

MUNTIFERING, RUSSELL B., Associate Director, B.S.. M.S.. Calitornia-Davis; Ph.D., Anzona 

GREEN, PATRICK D., Assistant Director, 8.S., Auburn 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


JOHNSON, J. LAVAUGHN., Professor & Head, 1978, 1989. B.S., M S, Auburn; Ph.D., Kentucky 

ADRIAN, JOHN L., JR., Professor, 1974, 1984 В.А.А., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Tennessee 

CLONTS, HOWARD A., JR., Professor, 1962, 1980. B.S.. M.S., Auburn; Ph D., Virginia Tech 

DUNKELBERGER, J. E., Professor, 1962, 1982. A.B , Franklin & Marshall: M.S.. Penn State; Ph.D.. Mississippi State 
HARDY, WILLIAM E . JR.. Professor, 1972, 1983. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

HOWZE, GLENN R., Professor, 1985, 1989 B.D., SMU; M.A., N. Texas State; Ph.D., Washington State 

MARTIN, NEIL R., JR., Protessor, 1977, 1984. B.S., M.S.. Auburn; Ph.D., Illinois 

MOLNAR, JOSEPH J., Alumni Professor, 1976, 1986. B.A., M.A., Kent State; Ph.D., lowa State 

TAYLOR, C. ROBERT, Eminent Scholar & Professor, 1987. B.S., Oklahoma State: M.S., Kansas State; Ph.D , Missouri 
BAILEY, L CONNER., Associate Professor, 1985, 1989. B.Sc., Southern Oregon, M.A., Ohio; Ph.D., Cornel! 

DUFFY, P. A., Associate Professor, 1985, 1990. B-A., Boston College; Ph.D.. Texas А & M 

HATCH. L. UPTON, Associate Professor, 1982, 1989. В.А., Dartmouth; M.S. Georgia; Ph.D.. Minnesota 

JOLLY, C. M., Associate Professor, 1980, 1989 B.S- Tuskegee; M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Louisiana State 

KINNUCAN, HENRY W.. Associate Professor, 1983, 1989. B-S., Illinois; M.S., Ph.D., Minnesota 

NOVAK, JAMES L., Extension Economist & Associate Professor, 1985, 1988. 8.5. М.5., New Hampshire; Ph.D., Clemson 
NELSON, ROBERT G., Assistant Professor, 1989. B.S.. Oregon State; M.S.. Auburn; Ph.D., Texas A&M 

TRAXLER, GREGORY J., Assistant Professor, 1990. B.A., Portland; M.S., Minnesota: Ph. D., lowa State 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


TURNQUIST, P. K., Professor & Head, 1977. B.S., Kansas State; M.S., Ph.D., Oklahoma State 

JOHNSON, C. E., Professor, 1979. B.S., Oklahoma State; M.S.. Ph.D,, lowa State 

HILL, D. T.. Professor, 1979. B.S., M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., Clemson 

FLOOD, C. A., JR., Associate Professor, 1971, 1979. B.S., Florida: M.S , Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue 

KOON, JOE L., Associate Professor, 1967, 1975. B.S., M.S., PhD., Auburn 

KUTZ, L.J., Associate Professor, 1986, 1992. B.S. Wisconsin: M.S., Ph.D., Purdue 

ROCHESTER, E. W., JA.. Associate Professor, 1970, 1978. B.S., Clemson; M.S., Ph.D.. North Carolina State 
YOO, K. H., Associate Professor, 1983, 1990. B.S., Seoul; M.S., Ph.0., Idaho 

TAYLOR, S.E , Assistant Professor, 1989. B.S., M.S., Florida; Ph.D., Texas ASM 

WILHOIT, J. H., Assistant Professor, 1989. B.S.. M.S., Kentucky; Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

BAILEY. А. C., Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1965, B.S., Michigan State; M.S., Illinois; Ph.D., Aubum 
BURT, EDDIE C., Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1968. B.S., Georgia; Ph.D., Auburn 

RAPER, R.L.. (Coop. USDA), 1987 B.S., Mississippi State: M.S., Ph.D.. lowa State 

SCHAFER, В. L., Agricultura! Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1964. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., lowa State 

WASHINGTON, B. H., Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1985. B.S., Auburn 

WAY, T. R., Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1992. B.S., Cornell; M.S., Louisiana State; Ph.D., Nebraska 
McDONALD, T. P., Research Engineer (Coop. USDA Forest Service), 1993. 8.5. M.S., Clemson; Ph.D., Purdue 


AGRONOMY AND SOILS 


TOUCHTON, J.T.. Professor and Head, 1980, 1989. B.S., M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., Illinois 

BRANSBY, DAVID I., Professor, 1987, 1990. B.S., Natal (S.A ); M.S.. Missouri; Ph.D., Natal (S.A) 

DANE, JACOB, Professor, 1976, 1987. B.S.. State Agri. (Netherlands); M.Sc., New Mexico State; Ph.D., Colorado State 
DICKENS, RAY, Professor, 1965, 1973. B.S., Arkansas; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

HAJEK, B. F.. Professor, 1968, 1978. B.S., Texas A&M; Ph.D., Auburn 

HARTZOG, DALLAS, Professor (Headland), 1969, 1991. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

WALKER, R. H., Professor, 1978, 1991. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State 

WEAVER, О B., Professor, 1981, 1992. B.S.A., M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue 

CHIEN, S.H., Adjunct Professor (IFCD), 1989. B.S.. National Taiwan; M.S. New Hampshire; Ph.D., lowa State 
ROGERS, HUGO H., Adjunct Professor (Coop. USDA), 1984, 1987. B.S., M.S.. Auburn; Ph.D., North Carolina 

ADAMS, J. E., Associate Professor, 1985, 1992. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Kansas State 

MITCHELL. CHARLES C.. Associate Prolessor, 1984, 1991. B.S., Birmingham Southern; M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Florida 
MOSJIDIS, J. A., Associate Protessor, 1985, 1990. Agron Degree, Univ. of Chile; Ph.D., California 

MULLINS, G. L., Associate Professor, 1985, 1991. B.S. Berea; M.S., Virginia Tech; Ph.D., Purdue 

ODOM, J. W., Associate Prolessor, 1977, 1984. B.S., M.A., Tennessee; Ph.D., Purdue 

PATTERSON, M. G., Associate Professor, 1985, 1991. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

VAN SANTEN, EDZARD, Associate Professor, 1988, 1993. Ph.D., Wisconsin-Madison 

WEHTJE, G. A., Associate Professor, 1981, 1987. B.S., Wash. State; M.S., N. Dakota State; Ph.D., Nebraska 

WOOD, CHARLES W., Associate Professor, 1990, 1993. B.S.. M.S., Mississippi State; Ph.D., Colorado State 
EDWARDS, JAMES H.. Adjunct Associate Professor (Coop. USDA), 1982. B.S., M.S.. Georgia; Ph.D., North Carolina State 
REEVES, D. W., Adjunct Associate Professor (Coop USDA), 1989. B.S., Georgia Southwestern; M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., Auburn 
SIKORA, F. J., Adjunct Associate Professor (IFDC). 1991. B.S., West Virginia; M.S., Tennessee; Ph.D , Iitinols 

ENTRY, JAMES A., Assistant Professor, 1993. B.S., B.A., Montana; M.S., Idaho; Ph.D., Oregon State 

GUERTAL, ELIZABETH A., Assistant Professor, 1993. B.S., M.S., Опо State; Ph.D., Oklahoma State 

MILLER, MARY S., Assistant Professor, 1993. B.S., M.S., Louisiana State: Ph.D., Colorado State 

MONKS, C. DALE, Assistant Professor, 1993. B.S., Middla Tennessee State; M.S., Arkansas; Ph.D., Georgia 
BURMESTER. C. H., Agronomist, 1980, 1987, B.S., M.S., Auburn 
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ANIMAL AND DAIRY SCIENCES 


HARRIS, RALPH A.. Head & Professor, 1955, 1992 B.S, MLS., Auburn, Ph.D., Toxas A&M 

DARON. HARLOW H., Professor, 1967, 1982. B.S., Oklahoma. Pn.D., Minois 

HUFFMAN, DALE L., Protessor, 1963. 1973. B.S., Corneil; M.S.. Рћ.О.. Florida 

KUHLERS, DARYL L., Professor. 1978, 1984. B.S., lowa State; M.S., Ph D., Wisconsin 

McCASKEY, THOMAS A.. Professor, 1967, 1982. B.S., Ohio; M.S., Ph.D , Purdue 

MOSS. BUELON A. Ext An. Scientist & Professor, 1983. Ph.D., Tennessee 

SCHMIDT, STEPHEN Р., Professor, 1976, 1992. B.S., Idaho; M S., Ph.D , Wisconsin 

SMITH, ROBERT C Professor, 1981, 1969. B.S.. Elmhurst; M.S., Ph.D.. Illinois College of Medicine 

BARTOL, FRANK F. Associate Professor, 1983, 1989. B,S.. Virginia Tech: M.S., Ph.D., Flonda 

COLEMAN, DALE, Ext. An. Scientist & Associate Professor, 1984, 1990. B.S., Colorado State: М.5., PhD., W. Virginia 
CUMMINS, KEITH A., Associate Professor, 1980, 1988. B.S., M.S., Washington State; Ph.D., Virginia Tach 

MIKEL, W. BENJY, Associate Professor, 1988, 1993. B.S., Auburn: M.S., Ph.D.. Mississippi State 

MULVANEY, DONALD, Associate Protessor, 1983. 1991. A.S.. LLCC. Springfield (11); M.S., Ph.D., Michigan State 
OWSLEY, W. FRANK, Ext. Animal Scienhst & Associate Professor, 1990. B.S., M.S., Texas A&M: PhO., Texas Tech 
RAHE, C. HARDIN, Associate Professor, 1980, 1989, B.S., Tarleton State; M.S.. PhO.. Texas ABM 

CHIBA, LEE |., Assistant Professor, 1990. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Nebraska 

DAVENPORT, GARY M., Assistant Professor, 1989 B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Kentucky 

KRIESE, LISA A., Assistant Professor. 1993. B.S., Cornell; M.S., Kansas State; Ph D., Georgia 

PAYNE, D. MICHAEL. Assistant Professor, 1990. B.S., Ph.D., N. Texas 

RANKINS. DARRELL L. JR., Assistant Professor, 1989. B.S., lilinois, M.S., Ph.D., New Mexico State 


ANIMAL HEALTH RESEARCH 


VAUGHAN, J.T., Dean, Veterinary Medicine, 1974, 1978. D.V.M., M.S., Auburn 

BECKETT, S.D , Coordinator, Professor, 1966, 1973. В.5., Mississippi State; D. V M., M.S., Auburn. Ph.D.. Missouri 
BLAGBURN, B.L., Protessor, 1982, 1991. B.S., M.S., Andrews; Ph.D., Illinois 

SARTIN. J.L.. Professor, 1982, 1992. B.S., М.5., Auburn; Ph.D., Okla. State 

SMITH, P.C.. Professor, 1980. D-VM.. Auburn; M.S., Ohio State; Ph.D., lowa State 

PANANGALA, V.S., Associate Professor, 1980, 1988. D. V.M., Pakistan; M.S., Guelph; Ph D., Cornell 
STRINGFELLOW, D.A., Associate Professor, 1984. D. V.M, Cornell; M.S., Auburn 


BOTANY & MICROBIOLOGY 


CHERRY, JOE H., Professor & Head, 1989. B.S.. Tennessee; M.S.. Ph.D., lilinois 

DANIELL, HENRY. Associate Professor, 1993, B.S., M.S.. Madras. Ph.D., Madurai Kamara, 

DUTE, ROLAND R.. Professor, 1982, 1993. B.S., M.S.. Ohio State; Ph.D., Wisconsin 

LEMKE, PAUL A., Professor, 1979, 1984. B.S.. Tulane; M.A. Toronto; Ph.D., Harvard 

PETERSON, CURTIS M.. Protessor, 1971. 1984. B.S., Moorhead State; Ph.D., Oregon 

TRUELOVE, BRYAN, Professor, 1967. B.Sc.. Ph.D., Sheffield 

WEETE. JOHN D.. Professor, 1972, 1982. B.S., M.S., Stephen F, Austin; Ph.D., Houston 

BARBAREE, JAMES M., Associate Professor, 1992. B.S.. M.S.. Southern Mississippi, Ph.D., Georgia 
BLEVINS, WILLARD T., Associate Professor, 1973, 1978. B.S., Appalachian; M.S., Ph.D., North Carolina State 
BOYD, ROBERT S., Associate Professor, 1988, 1993. B.S., M S., Calif. State Polytech., Ph.D.. Caiifornia-Davis 
BROWN, ALFRED E., Associate Professor, 1980. & S . Calit. State, Ph.D., UCLA 

FREEMAN, JOHN D., Associate Professor, 1968. B.A., Austin Peay; Ph.D., Vanderbilt 

LOCY, ROBERT D., Associate Professor, 1991. A.B., Defiance; Ph.D., Purdue 

MUSSO, RICHARD E., Associate Professor. 1991. B.S., Stanford; Ph.D., UCLA 

NIELSEN, BRENT L., Associate Professor, 1988, 1993, B.S., Brigham Young; Ph.D., Oregon State 

SHAW, JOSEPH J., Associate Professor, 1988, 1993. B.S., California-Santa Barbara: Ph.D., California-Riverside 
SINGH, NARENDRA K., Associate Professor, 1989. B.Sc., M.Sc.. Patna-India: Ph.D., Bombay 

FOLKERTS, DEBBIE, Assistant Prolessor, 1993. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Georgia 

HINTON, ARTHUR, Assistant Professor, 1992. B.S.. Alabama; M.S., Kentucky; Ph.D., Louisiana State 


CONSUMER AFFAIRS 


WARFIELD, CAROL L., Professor & Head, 1977, 1990. B.S., S, Dakota State; M.S., Illinois; Ph.D., Minow 

ANDERSON, LENDA JO., Associate Professor, 1980, 1990, B.S., M.S., Louisiana Tech: Ed.D., Auburn 

BRANNON, EVELYN L.. Associate Professor, 1980, 1993. B.S., M.S., Auburn: Ph.D. Tennessee 

FORSYTHE, SANDRA M , Associate Professor & Wranger Professor. 1991. B.S., E. Tennessee State; M.S., Virginia Tech; 
Ph.D., Tennessee 

SHANLEY, LISA C., Associate Protessor, 1987. 1992. B.S., E. Illinois; M.S., Illinois State; Ph.D., Oklahoma State 


ENTOMOLOGY 


BREWER, J. WAYNE, Head, 1987. B.S., M.A., Central Michigan; Ph.D., Purdue 

BERGER, ROBERT S . Protessor, 1963, 1969. B.S., M.S., Texas A&M; Ph.D.. Corneli 

CLARK, WAYNE E., Professor, 1978, 1989. 8-5., M.S., Brigham Young: Ph.D., Texas A&M 

MULLEN, GARY R., Professor, 1975, 1989. B.A., Northeastern; Ph.D., Cornell 

APPEL, ARTHUR G., Associate Professor, 1985, 1990. B.A., UCLA: M.S., Ph.D., Calilornia-Riverside 
CANE, JAMES H., Associate Professor, 1984, 1990. B.S., SUNY; Ph D., Kansas 

GAYLOR, MICHAEL J., Associate Professor, 1978, 1984. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D.. Texas A&M 

НҮСНЕ, LACY L., Associate Professor, 1952, 1960. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

KOUSKOLEKAS, COSTAS A., Associate Professor, 1967, 1973. B.S., Saloniki; M.S., Missouri; Ph.D., Illinois 
MACK, TIMOTHY P., Associate Protessor, 1981. 1986. 8.S., Colgate; M.S., Ph.D., Penn. State 

WEEKS, JAMES A., Associate Professor, 1976, 1988, B.S., M.S., Auburn 

WILLIAMS, MICHAEL L., Associate Professor, 1973, 1978. B.S., Arkansas State; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Tech 
ZEHNDER. GEOFFREY W., Associate Professor, 1991. B.S., California-Davis; M.S., Ph.D., California-Riverside 
ESTES. PAUL M., Assistant Professor, 1966. B.Sc., Purdue; Ph.D., California-Riverside 

MOAR, WILLIAM J., Assistant Professor, 1990. B.A., B.S.. Oregon State; M.S., Ph.D.. California-Riverside 
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FAMILY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


BRADBARD, MARILYN R., Professor & Head, 1878, 1984. B.S., New Hampshire; M.S., Ph.D.. Georgia 
HENTON, JUNE M., Professor & Dean, 1985. B.S., Okla. State: M.S, Nebraska; Ph.D., Minnesota 
AVERY, ARTHUR W.. Professor & Associate Dean, 1985 B.A., M.S., PhD.. Penn Stato 

SOLLIE, DONNA L., Professor, 1986. 1993. B. S , Mississippi State; M.S., Kentucky: Ph.D., Tennessee 
VAUGHN, BRIAN, Professor, 1988. B.A., Arizona State; M.A., Ph.D., Minnesota 

LAMKE, LEANNE K., Associate Professor, 1985. B.A.. N. Dakota; M.S.. Ph.0., Texas Tech 

MIZE, JACQUELYN, Associate Professor, 1984, 1990. B. A , M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., Purdue 

PETTIT. GREG S., Associate Professor, 1989. B-S., M.S., Auburn, Ph.D., Indiana 

PITTMAN, JOE F.. Associate Protessor, 1984, 1989. B.S., M.A PhD.. Georgia 


FISHERIES AND ALLIED AQUACULTURES 


ROGERS, WILMER A.. Professor & Acting Head, 1964, 1993, B. S , S. Mississippi; M.S PhD., Auburn 

BAYNE, DAVID R., Professor, 1972, 1991. B.A,, Tulane; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

BOYD. CLAUDE E., Professor, 1968, 1977. B.S., M.S., Mississippi State; Ph.D., Auburn 

DAVIES, WILLIAM O., Professor & Eminent Scholar, 1970, 1991, B.S., Purdue; M.S., Ohio State; Ph.D., North Carolina Stata 

DUNCAN, BRYAN L., Professor, 1975, 1989. B.A., Kansas State; Ph.D., Wayne State 

DUNHAM, REX A., Professor, 1981, 1992 B.S, Illinois; M.S., Ph.D., Aubum 

GRIZZLE, JOHN M., Professor, 1976, 1988. B.S.. M.S.. Oklahoma State; Ph.D., Auburn 

GROVER, JOHN H.. Professor, 1971. 1984. B.S., Utah; M.S.. Pn.D., lowa State 

HOSKING, WILLIAM, Professor, 1977, 1988. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Georgia 

LOVELL, RICHARD T., Professor, 1969, 1975. B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State; Ph.D., Louisiana State 

LOVSHIN, LEONARD LJA., Professor, 1972, 1985. B.A., Miami-Ohio; M:S.. Wisconsin; Ph.D. Auburn 

PLUMB, JOHN A., Prolessor, 1969, 1985. B.A., Bridgewater; M S. S. Illinois; Ph.D., Auburn 

SMITHERMAN, RENFORD O., Professor, 1967, 1977. В.5., Ph.D., Auburn; M.S., North Carolina State 

BRADY, YOLANDA, Associate Professor, 1986, 1992. B.S.. Mississippi; M.S., Southern Mississippi; Ph.D.. Auburn 

PHELPS, RONALD P., Associate Professor, 1975, 1982 B.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

POPMA, THOMAS J., Associate Professor, 1977, 1988. B.S., M.S.. Michigan State: Ph.D., Auburn 

ROUSE, DAVID B., Associate Professor, 1981, 1989. B-S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Texas ААМ 

WALLACE, RICHARD K., Associate Professor, 1983, 1988, B.S., Ohio Wesleyan; M.S., Puerto Rico; Ph.D., Auburn 

DEVRIES, DENNIS R., Assistant Professor, 1990. B.S., Purdue; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State 

MACEINA, MICHAEL J., Assistant Professor, 1990. B.S., M.S., Florida, Ph.D.. Texas A&M 

SZEDLMAYER, STEPHEN, Extension Specialist & Assistant Professor, 1990. B.A., Millersville; M.S., S. Florida; Ph.D., 
William & Mary 

RAMBOUX, ANNICK, Visiting Scientist, 1991. B.S., Facultes Notre-Dame de le Paix; M.S., Libre de Bruxelles; Ph.D., Auburn 

CRANCE, JOHNIE, Alfiliate Associate Professor, 1989. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

FREEMAN, MARY, Affiliate Assistant Professor, 1992. B.S., M.S.. Ph.D., Georgia 

DEUTSCH, WILLIAM, Research Fellow, 1992. B.S.. Houghton; B.A., Bloomsburg; M.A., SUNY-Binghamton; Ph.D. Auburn 

TEICHERT-CODDINGTON. DAVID, Research Fellow, 1989. B.S., Houghton; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

WEBBER. E. CLIFF, Research Fellow, 1980, 1989. B.S., M.S.. Mississippi; Ph.D., Auburn 

XU, DEHAI, Postdoctoral Fellow, 1991. B.S., Guangxi Agricultural; M.S., Ph.D., Aubum 

GOODMAN, RANDELL, Superintendent, Research Station. 1975. 1981. B.S.. Middle Tennessee State; M.S., Auburn 


FORESTRY 

THOMPSON, E. F. Professor & Dean, Forestry, 1977, 1984. B.S., Okla. State; M.S., North Carolina State; Ph.D.. Oregon State 
BIBLIS, EVANGELOS J., Professor, 1965, 1973. B.F.. Thessaloniki; M.F,, D.F., Yale 

GJERSTAD, DEAN H, Professor, 1975, 1988 B.S , M.S., Ph.D., lowa State 

KELLEY, WALTER, Professor, 1966, 1991. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., North Carolina State 

TANG, R C... Professor, 1978. B.S., National Chung-Hsing; Ph.D., North Carolina State 

CARINO, H. F., Associate Professor, 1981, 1988. B.S., M.S., Philippines; Ph.D., Minnesota 

ELDER, THOMAS J.. Associate Professor, 1979. B-S., S, Methodist, M.F. Stephen F- Austin: Ph.D.. Тахав ABM 
FLICK, WARREN A., Associate Professor, 1977. B.S., Ph.D., Syracuse 

GOLDEN, MICHAEL S.. Associate Prolessor, 1975. A.B., Trevecca; М.5., Auburn; Ph.D.. Tennessee 

LANFORD, BOBBY L., Associate Professar. 1978. B.S., M.S., Clemson; Ph.D., State University of New York 
LOCKABY, B. GRAEME, Associate Professor, 1986. B-S., M.S., Clemson; Ph.D., Mississippi State 

SOUTH, DAVID, Associate Professor, 1975, 1988. 8.S., M.S., North Carolina State: Ph.D.. Auburn 

TEETER, LAWRENCE D.. Associate Professor, 1985, 1991. A.B., Michigan: Ph.D., Colorado State 

TUFTS, ROBERT A., Associate Professor, 1979, 1989. B.S.F., M.S., Louisiana State; Ph.D.. Virginia Tech 

BLISS, JOHN C., Extension Forester & Assistant Professor, 1990. B.A., M.S., Ph.D , Wisconsin-Madison 

FLYNN, KATHRYN M., Extension Forester & Assistant Protessor, 1992. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana Stale 
CHAPPELKA. ARTHUR, Assistant Professor, 1987. B-S., М.5., Florida; Ph.D.. Virginia Tech 

GLOVER, GLENN R., Assistant Professor, 1975, 1983. B-S., M.S.. Auburn; Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

JONES, ROBERT H., Extension Forester & Assistant Professor, 1989, B.S., M.S., Clemson; Ph.D., SUNY 
MELDAHL, RALPH S., Assistant Professor. 1978. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Wisconsin 

McNABB, KENNETH L., Extension Forester & Assistant Professor, 1989. B.S.. M.S., Southern Ilinois. Ph.D., Florida 
SOMERS, G.L., Assistant Professor, 1987. B.S., Oklahoma State; M.S.. Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

CAREY, WILLIAM A.. Research Fellow, 1990. B.S., M.S., Florida: Ph.D., Duke 

RUNION. G. BRETT, Research Fellow, 1993. B-S., M.S., Ph.D., North Carolina State 

MOU, PU, Postdoctoral Fellow, 1991. B.S., NE Forestry; P.R.C., М.5.. Idaho; Ph.D., Cornell 

ZEKERI, ANDREW A., Postdoctoral Fellow, 1993. B.S., M.S.C., Alabama A&M; Ph.D., Penn State 

ZWOLINSKI, JANUSZ B., Postdoctoral Fellow, 1992. M.S., Agri. Univ. of Cracow; PhD. Stellenbosch 


Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 


USDA FOREST SERVICE, G. W. ANDREWS FORESTRY SCIENCES LABORATORY 


Vegetation Management Research 

BOYER, WILLIAM D., Adjunct Associate Professor, 1975, 1977. B.S., U.S. Mefch. Manna. B-S.. M.S., Syracuse; Ph.D., Duke 

MICHAEL, JERRY L.. Adjunct Associate Professor, 1977, 1992. B.S. Elon: M S.. North Carolina; Ph.D.. Colorado State 

MILLER, JAMES H., Adjunct Associate Professor, 1977, 1992. B.S., Oklahoma State; M.S. Purdue; Ph.D.. Oregon State 

McMAHON, CHARLES K., Project Leader & Adjunct Associate Protessor. 1987, 1992. B.S., 51. Peters; MS, Rutgers; 
M.S.À., Georgia Col. 


Forest Engineering 


McDONALD, TIMOTHY P., Adjunct Assistant Professor, 1991. 8.S., M.S., Clemson: Ph D., Purdue 
RUMMER, ROBERT B., Adjunct Assistant Professor, 1992. B.S.. M.S., Idaho; Рћ.О., Auburn 
STOKES, BRYCE J.. Project Leader & Adjunct Associate Professor, 1980, 1992. B.S., M.S. Mississippi State; Ph.D. Auburn 


HORTICULTURE 


DOZIER. W. ALFRED, JR., Professor & Acting Head, 1965, 1993. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Virginia Tech 
CHAMBLISS, OYETTE L.. Protessor, 1970, 1978. B.S., M.S.. Auburn: Ph.D., Purdue 

NORTON, JOSEPH D.. Professor, 1960, 1973, B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D.. Louisiana State 

PONDER, HG., Professor, 1980, 1985. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Michigan State 

SANDERSON, KENNETH С, Professor, 1966, 1977. B.S., Cornell; M.S., Ph.D. Maryland 

GILLIAM, C.H.. Professor, 1980, 1983. B.S., Tennessee-Martin; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

GOFF, WILLIAM D., Professor, 1988, 1993. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Clemson 

KEEVER, GARY J.. Professor, 1982, 1993, B.S., Clemson; M.S., Ph.D., Cornell 

BROWN, JAMES E., Associate Professor, 1985, 1990. B.S., Fort Valley: M.S., Tuskegee; Ph.D. Illinois 
HIMELRICK, DAVID G., Associate Professor, 1989. B.S., Plymouth State; M.S., New Hampshire; Ph.D., West Virginia 
TILT, KENNETH M., Associate Professor, 1989. B.A.. M.S.. E. Carolina State; Ph.D., North Carolina State 
BEHE, BRIDGET K., Assistant Professor, 1989. B.S., Ph.D.. Penn State: M.S., Ohio State 

DANGLER, JAMES M.. Assistant Professor, 1988. B.S., M.S., Ph.D, Florida 

EAKES, DONALD J., Assistant Professor, 1989. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Virginia Tech 

KEMBLE, JOSEPH M., Assistant Professor, 1993. B.S., Delaware; M.S., Ph.D.. North Carolina State 
WOODS, FLOYD M., Assistant Professor, 1990. B.S., Tuskegee; M.S., Cornell; Ph.D., Mississippi State 


NUTRITION AND FOOD SCIENCE 


GREEN, NANCY R., Bruno Professor & Head, 1992. В 5., Ph.D., Tennessee 

KEITH, ROBERT E., Professor, 1978, 1992. B.S., M.S., Florida State; Ph.D., Virginia Tech 
CRAIG-SCHMIDT, MARGARET C., Associate Professor, 1977, 1990. B.A., Duke; Ph.D., Wisconsin 
GROPPER, SAREEN S., Assistant Professor, 1988. B.S., Maryland; M.S., Ph.D., Flonda State 

HSIEH, PEGGY Y.. Assistant Professor, 1993. В.5., Catholic Fu-Jen; M.S., Purdue; Ph.D., Florida State 
WEESE. S. JEAN, Assistant Professor, 1987, 1990. B-S.. M.A., Eastern Kentucky; Ph.D. Tennessee 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 


KLOEPPER, JOSEPH W., Professor & Acting Head, 1980, 1992. B.S. M S.. Colorado State; PhO., California-Berkeley 

BACKMAN, PAUL A., Professor, 1971, 1983. B.S., Ph. D.. Cal-Davis 

MORGAN-JONES, GARETH, Alumni Professor, 1973, 1992. B.S., Wales; M.S., Ph.D.. Nottingham 

RODRIGUEZ-KABANA, RODRIGO, Professor. 1965, 1970. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State 

BOWEN, KIRA L., Associate Professor, 1987, 1993. B.S., Penn State; M.S., Minnesota; Ph.D., Illinois 

LATHAM, ARCHIE J., Associate Prolessor, 1967, 1976. B.S., Idaho State; M.S.. Idaho; Ph D., Illinois 

COLLINS, DANIEL J , Extension Specialist & Assistant Professor, 1988. 1990. B.S., Jackson State; М.5.. Alabama A&M; 
Ph.D., Missouri-Columbia 

WILSON, MARK, Assistant Professor, 1985, 1989. B.S., Bristol; Ph.D., Manchester 

TUZUN, SADIK, Assistant Professor, 1990. M.S.. Ankara; Ph.D., Kentucky 


POULTRY SCIENCE 


BREWER. ROBERT N., Professor & Head, 1968, 1987. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Georgia 

ROLAND, DAVID A., University Professor, 1976, 1991. B.S., Ph.D., Georgia 

GIAMBRONE, JOSEPH J., Professor, 1977, 1989. B.S., M.S., Delaware; Ph.D., Georgia 

MCDANIEL, GAYNER R., Professor, 1968, 1979. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Kansas State 

МОВА, E.C., Professor, 1958. 1967. B-S.. New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State: Ph.D., Kansas State 

MORAN, E.T., JR., Professor, 1986. B.S., Rutgers; M.S., Ph.D., Washington State 

RENDEN. JOSEF, Professor, 1981, 1990. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Calitornia 

SEXTON, T.J., Adjunct Professor, 1979, 1984. B.S., Delaware Valley; M.S., New Hampshire, Ph.D , Penn State 
BILGILI, S.F., Ext. Poultry Scientist & Associate Professor, 1985, 1991. D.V.M., Ankara, Turkey; M.S.. Oregon State; Ph.D, 


Aubum 
EWALD, SANDRA J., Associate Professor, 1990. B.A.. Ph.D., Texas 
CONNER, D.E.. Assistant Professor, 1989. B.S., M.S., Ph.D.. Georgia 
LIEN, R.J., Assistant Professor, 1988. B.S., M.S.. Texas A&M; Ph.D., North Carolina State 


RESEARCH DATA ANALYSIS 


WILLIAMS, JOHN C., JR.. Professor, 1970, 1982. B.S., M.S.. North Carolina State; Ph.D., lowa State 
WEST, MARK 5. Assistant Professor, 1989. 8.5., South Alabama; Ph.D., Alabama 
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RESEARCH INFORMATION 


ROBERSON, JAMES ROY, Editor & Head, 1973, 1992, B.A., M.A., Auburn 
HEARN, ROBERT A., Associate Editor, 1988, 1992. B.S., Auburn 

SMITH, CATHERINE L., Associate Editor, 1988, 1992. B.S.. Auburn 
RODRIQUEZ, TERESA E., Art Designer 11, 1971, 1989. B.A., M.S., Auburn 


RESEARCH INSTRUMENTATION 
MEADOWS, CHARLES, Manager, 1979, 1982. 


RESEARCH OPERATIONS 
KELLY. PEYTON E., Superintendent, 1874, 1989. 


PLANT SCIENCE RESEARCH CENTER 
ELKINS, CHARLES B., Superintendent, 1972, 1991. B.S., M.S.. Georgia 


SOUTHEAST AGRICULTURAL WEATHER SERVICE CENTER * 


GETZ, RODGER R., Adjunct Assistant Professor & Meteorologist in Charge, 1975. 1988. B.S.. M.S.. Rutgers 

ADAMS, STEPHEN D., Adjunct Instructor & Agric. Meteorologist. 1992. B.S., Penn State; M.S.. St. Louis University 

HARKER, KARL S., Adjunct Instructor & Agric. Meterologist, 1984, B.A., Indiana Central; M.S., Purdue 

IHLE, DAVID M., Adjunct Instructor & Agric. Meteorologist, 1980. B.S., Oklahoma State; M.S., Naval Postgraduate School 
* Ali members of this department are cooperative employees with the National Weather Service and the National Oceanic 

& Atmospheric Administration of the United States Department of Commerce, and are adjunct facuity of the Department of 


Geography. 


ZOOLOGY & WILDLIFE SCIENCE 


PRITCHETT, JOHN F., Professor & Head, 1973, 1982. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., lowa State 

BRADLEY. JAMES T.. Professor 1976, 1991. B.S., Wisconsin; Ph.D., Washington 

CAUSEY, M. KEITH, Professor, 1968, 1974, B.S., M.S.. Ph.D., Louisiana State 

FOLKERTS, GEORGE, Professor, 1966, 1977 B.A., M.A., Southern Iilinois.; Ph.D., Auburn 

HOLLER, NICHOLAS R., Professor, 1985, 1992. B.A.. M.A.. Ph.D., Missouri 

MIRARCHI, RALPH E., Professor, 1978, 1988, B.S., Muhlenberg: M.S., Ph.D. Virginia Tech 

GUYER, CRAIG, Associate Professor, 1987, 1992. B.A., Humboldt State; M.S., Idaho State; Ph.D.. Miami 

HEPP, GARY A., Associate Professor, 1988, 1993. B.S., Ohio State; M.S.. Clemson; Ph.D., North Carolina State 
KEMPF, STEPHEN C., Associate Professor, 1985, 1991. B.S., Case Western Reserve; Ph.D., Hawail 

SPEAKE, DAN W., Associate Professor, 1955, 1970. B-S., M.S. Ph.D., Auburn 

STRIBLING, H. LEE, Associate Professor, 1985, 1992, B.S., South Carolina; M.S., Clemson; Ph.D., North Carolina State 
SUNDERMANN, CHRISTINE, Associate Professor, 1984, 1989, B.S., lowa State; Ph.D., Georgia 

WOOTEN. MARIE, Associate Professor, 1987, 1992. B.S., Memphis State: Ph D.. Texas Woman's University 
WOOTEN. MICHAEL C., Associate Professor, 1986, 1991. B.S.. Memphis State; Ph.D., N. Texas 

ARMSTRONG, JAMES B., Assistant Professor, 1990. B.S.. Freed-Hardeman; M.S., Abilene Christian; Ph.D, VPI 
FEMINELLA, JACK W., Assistant Professor, 1991. B-S., SUNY; M.S., N. Texas; Ph.D.. California-Berkelay 

HILL, GEOFFREY E., Assistant Professor, 1993. B.S., Indiana; Ph.D., Michigan 

MENDONCA, MARY T., Assistant Professor, 1991. B.S., Rutgers; M.S., Central Florida; Ph.D., California-Berkeley 
MOSS, ANTHONY G., Assistant Professor, 1992. B.A., Johns Hopkins: Ph.D. Boston University 


E.V. SMITH RESEARCH CENTER 

BANNON, JAMES S., Center Director, 1989, B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Louisiana State 

DICKS, BENNIE J., Superintendent, Farm Services, 1976, 1990. 

GREGORY, WILLIAM H., IIl, Superintendent, Beef Cattle Unit, 1987. B.S,, Auburn 

NIGHTENGALE. STEVAN P., Superintendent, Plant Breeding Unit, 1984. B.S.. N.W. Oklahoma State: M.S., Oklahoma State 
SEAY, DON S., AAES System Engr./Supt. Agr. Engr Unit, 1979, 1991. B.S.E.E., Auburn 

SMITH, ROBERT C., Ill, Superintendent, Dairy Unit, 1989, 1990. B.S., Auburn 

WILLIAMSON. DANE R., Superintendent, Field Crops Unit, 1993. B.S., M:S., Michigan State 

WITT, JAMES B., Superintendent, Horticulture Unit, 1993. B.S., M.S., Auburn 


Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station 


SUBSTATIONS AND FIELDS 


Black Belt-Marion Junction, Dallas County 


HOLLIMAN, JAMES L., Superintendent, 1975. 1989. B.S., M.S., Mississippi State 
HARRIS, JAMES R.. Assistant Superintendent, 1990. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Clemson 


Chilton Area Horticulture-Clanton, Chilton County 


PITTS, JAMES A., Superintendent, 1979, 1983. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
SHORT, KENNETH C., Associate Superintendent, 1960, 1988. B.S., Auburn 


Gulf Coast-Fairhope, Baldwin County 


CARDEN, EMMETT L.. Superintendent, 1969, 1978. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
MCDANIEL, N. R., Associate Superintendent, 1969, 1973. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
PEGUES, MALCOMB D., Assistant Superintendent, 1985, 1990. B.S.. M.S., Auburn 


Lower Coastal Plain-Camden, Wilcox County 
LITTLE, JOE A., Superintendent, 1959, 1975. B-S., W, Kentucky; M.S., Auburn 
ROSE, PAUL A., Assistant Superintendent, 1988, 1989. B.S., Berry College: M.S., Auburn 


North Alabama Horticulture-Cullman, Cullman County 
HOLLINGSWORTH, MARLIN H., Superintendent. 1858, 1962. B.S., Auburn 


Ornamental Horticulture Substation-Spring Hill, Mobile County 
OLIVE, JOHN, W., Superintendent, 1989, 1990, B.S., M.S., Georgia 

STEPHENSON, JAMES C., JR. Associate Superintendent, 1981. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
Piedmont Substation-Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 

OWEN, JOHN T., Superintendent, 1989. B.S., Auburn 


Sand Mountain-Crossville, DeKalb County 


EASON, JOHN T.. Superintendent, 1966, 1974. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
RUF, MARVIN E., Associate Superintendent, 1976, 1979. B-S., M.S., Auburn 


Tennessee Valley-Belle Mina, Limestone County 


WEBSTER, W. B., Superintendent, 1958, 1977, B.S., M. of Agri., Auburn 
BURGESS, H. ELLIS, Associate Superintendent. 1967, 1988. B.S., Auburn 
NORRIS, BOBBY E., JR., Assistant Superintendent, 1988. B.S., M.S., Auburn 


Upper Coastal Plain-Winfield, Fayette & Marion Counties 
RAWLS, RANDALL C., Acting Superintendent, 1990. B.S., M.S., Auburn 


Wiregrass-Headland, Henry County 

IVEY, HENRY W., Superintendent, 1960, 1985. B.S., Auburn 

WELLS, LARRY, Assistant Superintendent, 1984, 1985. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
GAMBLE, BRIAN E., Assistant Superintendent. 1986. 1987. B.S., M:S., Auburn 
Brewton & Monroeville Fields-Escambia & Monroe Counties 
AKRIDGE, J. RANDALL., Superintendent, 1967. 1984. B.S., Auburn 


Prattville Field-Autauga County 
MOORE, DON P., Superintendent, 1982. B.S., M.S., Auburn 


Alabama Cooperative Extension Service 


MUSE, WILLIAM V.. President, B.S., Northwestern State; M.B.A., Ph.D., Arkansas 
THOMPSON. ANN E., Ext. Director & Vice President , 1984, 1986. B.S., Auburn; M.A., Maryland, Ed.D., Okla. State 


Agriculture 
MARION, JAMES E." Dean 
SHUMACK, RONALD,* Acting Associate Dean for Extension 
Department Heads 
JOHNSON, J. LAVAUGHN,* Agricultural Economics & Rural Socology 
TURNQUIST, PAUL K.,” Agricultural Engineering 
TOUCHTON, JOSEPH,* Agronomy & Soils 
HARRIS, RALPH,” Animal & Dairy Sciences 
MACK, TIMOTHY" (Interim), Entomology 
ROGERS, WILMER * (interim), Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures 
SHUMACK, RONALD. * Horticulture 
KLOEPPER, JOSEPH W..* Plant Pathology 
BREWER, ROBERT М.,* Poultry Science 
Forestry 
THOMPSON, EMMETT F., Dean” 
BENGTSON, GEORGE. * Associate Dean for Extension 
Human Sciences 
HENTON, JUNE, Dean" 
HUBBARD, SUSAN S.,' Human Sciences Extension Coordinator 
Department Heads 
WARFIELD, CAROL. * Consumer Affairs 
BRADBARD, MARILYN R..* Family & Child Development 
GREEN. NANCY. * Nutrition & Foods 
Sclences & Mathematics 
WIT, LAWRENCE C., Acting Dean* 
Department Head 
PRITCHETT, JOHN F.,* Zoology-Wildlita 
* Titles and degrees appear eisewhere in catalog. 


DIRECTOR'S OFFICE 

BROWN. P. W., Extension Affirmative Action Programming Officer & Assistant to the Vice President. 1991 BS. M.Ed.. 
Ed.S,, Т 

CAVENDER, A. RAY, Extension Associate Director - Programs, 1958, 1975. B.S., M.S., Tennessee; Ph.D.. Wisconsin 

ELLIOTT. THOMAS R., Extension Assistant Director & Assistant Vice President, 1970, 1991. B.S., Austin Peay; M.Ed., Ed.D., 


Aubum 

FOWLER, SAMUEL R., Extension Associate Director, Field Operations 8 Governmental Relations, 1973, 1992. B.S., M.S., 
Ph.D., Mississippi State 

HUTCHINS. GREGORY K., Extension Assistant Director, 4-H Youth Development Programs, 1892 

JOHNSON, MARTHA R., Extension Assistant Director, Family Programs, 1992. B.S., Georgia Coll. M.S., Florida State; 
Ed.D., North Carolina State 

McCORD, R. WARREN, Extension Assistant Director, Community Resource Development, 1972, 1976. B.S., North 
Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

ROYSTON, LLOYD, Extension Assistant to the Director, Marketing Relations, 1993 

SIMPSON, EUGENE, Computer Coordinator, 1983, 1984. B.S., Ph.D., Mississippi State 

SMITH, JAMES L., Extension Associate Director, Human Resources, 1965, 1991. B.S., Edward Waters; M.S., Tuskegee; 
Ph.D., Ohio State 

SMITH, WILLIAM G.. Extension Associate Director. 1965, 1990. B.S., M.Ag., Ph.D , Auburn 

STRAIN, W. L. Extension Assistant Director, Communications, 1955, 1991. B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee: M.S.. Wisconsin 


TEAGUE, RALPH J.. Extension Management Information Coordinator, 1971, 1984. B.S., Auburn 


PROGRAM ASSIGNMENTS 


BALCH, TALMADGE, Extension Pesticide Education Specialist, 1957, 1965. 8.S., M.S., Auburn; J.D., Jones Law 
EVANS, DENNIS, Extension Program Evaluation Specialist. 1977, 1984. B.S.. Northwestern; M.A., Ed.D., Louisiana State 
LAPRADE, JESSE C., Extension Specialist, 1990. B.S., VPI; M.S., North Carolina State; Ph.D., Florida 
SPEAKMAN, GENTA S., Extension Home Environment Specialist, 1966, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

STRICKLAND, E. OSCAR, Extension Leaders and International Programs Director, 1961. 1975. B-S.. M.Ag. Ed.. Auburn; 


Ed.D., Louisiana State 


AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 

BROWN, STEPHEN G., (Brewton) Extension Economist - Farm Business Management, 1990. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
CREWS, JERRY A., Extension Economist, 1977, 1988. B.S., M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., Auburn 

GOODMAN, WILLIAM ROBERT, Extension Economist. 1990. B.S.. М... Auburn; Ph.D., Tennessee 
HENSHAW, DOUGLAS M., (Decatur) Extension Economist, 1978. B.S., M.S., Kentucky 

HURST, JAMES R., Extension Economist, 1977. B.S., M.S., Auburn; J. D., Jones Law 

JOHNSON, J. LAVAUGHN, Extension Economist. 1978. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Kentucky 


Alabama Cooperative Extension Service 


MILLER, W. ALAN, (Headiand) Extension Economist, Farm Business Management, 1983. A.B, Indiana, M.S., Tennessee 
NOVAK, JAMES L., Extension Economist & Associate Prolessor, 1985. B.S., M.S, New Hampshire; Ph.D., Clemson 
PEPPER. WENDELL H., (Autaugaville) Extension Economist-Farm Business Mgmt., 1985. B.S., Auburn: M.S.. Illinois 
PIERCE, JERRY S., (Scottsboro) Extension Economist, 1993. В.5., M.S., Auburn 

PREVATT. JAMES WALTER, Extension Economist. 1991. B.S., M.S., Florida, Ph.D., Clemson 

SIMPSON, EUGENE H., Extension Economist & Computer Coordinator, 1983, 1984. B.S., Ph.D.. Mississippi State 
TAYLOR, ROBERT, Eminent Scholar & Prolessor. 1991. B.S., Oklahoma; M.S., Kansas State; Ph.D.. Missouri 
THOMPSON, NOEL A.D., Extension Data Analyst, 1980. B.S., Jackson State; M.S., Tuskegee 

WALKER, KERRY, (Scottsboro), Extension Economist - Farm, Business Management, 1993. B.5., M.S., Georgia 
YOUNG, GEORGE J., Extension Economist & Farm Analysis Coordinator, 1980. 1984 B.S., M S.. Illinois 


Agricultural Engineering 


CURTIS, LARRY, Extension Agriculture Engineer, 1976, 1988. B.S., М.5., Auburn 

DONALD, JAMES O., Extension Agriculture Engineer, 1976, 1988. B.S.A.E.. M.S.A E, Georgia 

OGBURN, CHARLES, Extension Agriculture Engineer, 1977, 1988. B.S.. M.S., Virginia Tech, Ph.D. Aubum 
TYSON, TED W. Extension Agriculture Engineer, 1985. B.S., M.S., Georgia 


Agronomy 


BALL, DONALD M., Extension Agronomist. 1976, 1988. B.S., W. Kentucky; M.S., PhD., Auburn 

BURDETT, ROBERT A., Extension Agronomist, 1968. 1988. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Mississippi State 
BURMESTER, CHARLES H., (Belle Mina) Extension Agronomist, 1980. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

DELANEY, DENNIS P., (Decatur), Extension Resource Conservation Associate, 1980, B.S., Mich. State: M.S Clemson 
EVEREST, JOHN, Extension Weed Scientist. 1978, 1988, B.S., Alabama; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

HAIRSTON. JAMES E., Extension Water Quality Scientist, 1989. B.S., Berry: Ph.D., Georgia 

HARTZOG, DALLAS, (Headland), Extension Agronomist, 1966, 1988. B.S., M.S.. Auburn 

HENDERSON, JOHN, Extension Agronomist, 1960, 1988. 8 5., M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., North Carolina State 

MASK, PAUL L., Extension Agonomist, 1982, 1988. B.S., Ga. State; M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., Ohio State 

MITCHELL, CHARLES C., JR. Extension Agronomist, 1984, 1991, B.S., B'ham Southern: M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Florida 
MONKS, С. DALE. Extension Crop Physiology, 1993. B.S., Middle Tennessee State; M.S., Arkansas; Ph.D., Georgia 
PATTERSON, MICHAEL, Extension Weed Scientist. 1985, 1991. B.S.. M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 


Animal Science 


ANDERSON, PAULA M., Extension Associate, 1993. B.S., Berea, M.S., Tennessee 

BLAYLOCK, ROBERT E, (Decatur), Extension Anima! Scientist, 1976, 1979, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State 
FLOYD, JAMES G.. Extansion Veterinarian, 1988, B.S.. West Point; 0.V.M,, Louisiana State; М.5,, Minois 
GIMENEZ, DIEGO M., Extension Animal Scientist, 1978, 1988. B.S., M.S.. Ph.D.. Florida 

JONES. WILLIAM R.. Extension Animal Scientist, 1975, 1988. B.S.. Mississippi State; M.S., Ph.D., Virginia Tech 
KRIESE, LISA A., Extension Animal Scientist, 1993. B.S., Cornell; M.S., Kansas State; Ph.D., Georgia 

McCALL, CYNTHIA, Extension Animal Scientist. 1989. B.S., Tennessee, M S., Ph.D., Texas ABM 

McGUIRE, ROBERT LEE, Extension Animal Scientist. 1974, 1988. B.S., M.S., North Carolina State: Ph.D.. Kentucky 
MOSS. BUELON R., Extension Animal Scientist, 1983. B.S., Berea; Ph.D. , Tennessee 

OWSLEY, FRANK, Extension Animal Scientist. 1990. B-S., M.S., Texas A&M; Ph.D., Texas Tech 

RUFFIN, B. G., Extension Animal Scientist, 1972, 1988. B-S., M.S., Mississippi State: Ph.D. Auburn 

VAN DYKE, NORWOOD J., Extension Animal Scientist, 1978, 1984. B.S., M.S., Clemson: Ph.D.. Auburn 


Botany and Microbiology 
FREEMAN, JOHN D., Extension Plant Taxonomist, 1991. B-A., Austin Peay; Ph.D. Vanderbilt 


Entomology 


COBB, PATRICIA P.. Extension Entomologist, 1978. B.S. Huntingdon; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 

FREEMAN, BARRY, (Decatur), Extension Entomologist, 1976, 1979. B-S., M.S., Georgia 

FOSHEE. WHEELER, Extension Program Associate. 1985, 1989. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

McVAY, JOHN R., Extension Entomologist, 1976, 1988. B.S., N. Alabama; M.S., Auburn, Ph.D., Oklahoma State 
SMITH, RONALD H., Extension Entomologist, 1972. B.S., M.S.. Ph.D., Auburn 

STROTHER, GENE. Extension Entomologist, 1973. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Louisiana State 

WEEKS, JAMES R.. (Headland), Extension Entomologist, 1975 B.S., M.S., Auburn 

ZEHNDER, GEOFFREY W., Extension Entomologist 1991. B-S., M.S., Ph.D., California 


Fisheries 
HOSKING. WILLIAM, (Mobile) Extension Marine Economist à Marine Programs Coordinator. 1977. 1982. B.S. M.S., PhD., 


Georgia 
HYDE. CHRIS, (Decatur) Extension Aquaculturist, 1988. B.S., Centenary Col. of Louisiana; M.S., Auburn 
JENSEN, JOHN, Extension Fisheries Specialist, 1979. B.S.. Minnesota; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn 
MASSER, MICHAEL P., Extension Fisheries Specialist, 1989. B.S., Texas; M.S., Incarnate Word; Ph.D., Texas A&M 
PERKINS, BRIAN. (Mobile) Extension Seafood Technologist. 1985. B.S., Georgia State, M.S., Louisiana State 
SZEDLMAYER, rate T., (Mobile) Extension Recreation Fishenes Specialist. 1990. B.A., Millersville; M.S.. S. Florida; 
Pn.D., VI 
WALLACE, RICHARD K.. (Mobile) Extension Marine Specialist. 1983, 1968. B.S.. Ohio Wesleyari; M.S., Puerto Rico: Ph.D., 


Aubum 
WHITIS, GREGORY. (Greensboro) Extension Aquaculturist, 1987. B.S., lowa State; M.Ag., Auburn 
Forestry 


BLISS, JOHN C.. Extension Forester, 1989, 1991. B.S.. М.5., Ph.D., Wisconsin 
BRINKER, RICHARD W.. Extension Forester 1988 B.S. Ph D. Lauisiana State: M.S.. So. Mississippi 
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CARINO. HONORIO F., Extension Forester. 1981, 1982. B.S., M.S., Phillipines; Ph.D., Minnesota 

FLYNN, KATHRYN, Extension Forester, 1992. B.S., Auburn; M.S.. Ph.D., Louisiana State 

ISSAGSON, CHRIS, Extension Program Associate, 1992. 

LANFORD, BOBBY L., Extension Forester. 1988. B.S., M.S., Clemson; Ph.D., SUNY 

MCNABB, KENNETH L., Extension Forester, 1989. B.S.. M.S., Southern Illinois; Ph.D., Florida 

MUEHLENFELD, KENNETH J., Extension Director, Forest Products Development Center, 1989, B.S., Missouri: M.S.. Georgia 
Tech 


Horticulture 


DANGLER. JAMES, Extension Horticulturist. 1988. B.A., St. Michael's; M.S., Ph.D., Florida 

GOFF, WILLIAM D., Extension Horticulturist, 1982, 1988. B.S., M.S., Mississippi State, Ph.D., Clemson 
HESSELEIN, CHARLES, (Mobile), Extension Horticulturist, 1994 

HIMMELRICK, DAVID G., Extension Horticulturist. 1989. B.S., Plymouth State; M.S., W- Virginia; Ph.D., New Hampshire 
KEMBLE, JOSEPH M., Extension Horticulturist, 1993. B.S., Delaware; M.S.. Ph.D., North Carolina State 
MURRAY, JAMES, Extension Associate, 1992. 

POWELL, ARLIE A., Extension Horticulturist, 1978, 1988. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Florida 

SHUMACK, RONALD, Extension Hortioulturist, 1963, B.S., M.A., Auburn; Ph.D.. Michigan State 
STRITIKUS, GEORGE, Extension Agent on Special Assignment, 1977, 1992 B.S., M S., Auburn 

TILT. KENNETH, Extension Horticulturist, 1989. B-A., M.S., E. Carolina; B.S., Ph.D., North Carolina State 
WARD, COLEMAN, Y., Extension Horticulturist, 1978, 1985. B.S., M.S., Texas Tech; Ph.D., Virginia Tech 
WILLIAMS, JAMES D., Extension Horticulturist, 1984; B.S., М.5., Auburn, Ph.D.. Ohio State 


Plant Pathology 

COLLINS, DANIEL J., Extension Plant Pathologist. 1989. B.S., Jackson State; M.S., Alabama A&M; Ph.D., Missouri 
GAZAWAY, WILLIAM S., Extension Plant Pathologist. 1976. 1988. B.S., Mississippi State; Ph.D , Texas A&M 

HAGAN, AUSTIN, Extension Plant Pathologist. 1980, 1988. B.S., Indiana-Penn; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio St 

MULLEN, JAQUELINE, Extension Plant Pathologist & Diagnostician. 1979, 1984 B.A,, Northeastern; M.S.. Ph.D., Cornell 
SHELBY. RICHARD, Extension Associate & Research Associate. 1974. B.S.. Mississippi, Ph.D., Aubum 

SIKORA, EDWARD J., Extension Plant Pathologrst, 1992. B.S., Eastern Illinois; M S., Ph.D., Illinois 


Poultry Science 

BILGILI, SAGIT F,, Extension Poultry Scientist, 1985. D.V.M., Ankara; M.S., Oregon. Ph.D., Aubum 
BLAKE, JOHN P., Extension Poultry Scientist, 1989. B.S.. Penn State; M.S., Maine; Ph.D., VPI 
ECKMAN, MICHAEL, Extension Poultry Scientist, 1977, 1983. B.S., M.A., М. Colorado; Ph.D., Auburn 
HESS, JOSEPH B., Extension Poultry Scientist, 1992 


Wildlife 
ARMSTRONG, JAMES 8., Extension Wildlife Scientist. 1990, B.S., Freed-Hardeman; M.S.. Abilene Christian; Ph.D., VPI 
STRIBLING, HARRY L., Extension Wildlife Scientist, 1985. B.S.. South Carolina; M.S.. Clemson; Ph.D., North Carolina State 


HUMAN SCIENCES 


Consumer Affairs 


AYCOCK, GEORGIA P. Extension Resource Mgmt. Specialist , 1974, 1987. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 
CENTRALLO, CAROL, Extension Apparel and Textile Management Specialist, 1992. B.S.. North Alabama 


Family & Child Development 

ABELL, ELLEN, Extension Family & Child Development Specialist. 1993. B.A., Illinois: M.A., Ph.D., Washington State 
GODDARD,H.WALLACE. Extension Family & Child 1990. B.S., MS., Bngham Young, Ph.D.. Utah State 
RUFFIN, WILMA, Extension Family & Youth Educator, n: BS. ree MM M.S., Alabama. Ph.D., Minnesota 
TURNER, JO, Extension Family Economist. 1987. B-S., M.S.. Alabama; Ph.D., Purdue. 

WADDELL, FRED, Extension Family Resource Mgmt. Specialist. 1988. B.A., Kentucky: M.S.. Kansas State; Ph.D., УР! 


Nutrition & Foods 

CH j ‚ Extension Tourism Specialist, 1990. B S., Auburn: M.S., Washington State; Ed.D., Georgia 
P ре Foods & Nutrition Specialist. 1977, 1987. B.S., Grambling: M.S., St. Louis: Ph.D., Auburn 
STRUEMPLER, BARBARA J., Extension Nutritionist. 1984. B.S., Nebraska, M.S., Ph.D., lowa State 

WEESE. JEAN OLDS, Extension Food & Nutrition Specialist, 1993. B.S., M.Ed., Eastern Kentucky: Ph.D., Tennessee 


4-H AND YOUTH К E 
HUTCHINS, GREGORY K., Extension Assistant Director, 4-H Youth Development Programs, 1 

BENTLEY, MICHAEL R., (Columbiana) Extension 4-H Center Assistant Manager. 1990. B.S., MEd., Montevallo 
COOK, JOHN A., Extension 4-H Program Specialist. 1982, 1991. B-S.. M.S., Mississippi State; Ph.D., Auburn 


anson 4-H Program Specialist, 1964, 1978. B.S., M.Ed., PhD., Auburn 
DRAKEFORD, BERT W. Чч Specialist. Volunteer Programs, 1993. B.S., Quinnipiac; M.A.P., M.S.. Ph.D., North 


Carolina | 
ymbiana) Extension 4-H Center Manager, 1966, 1988. B.S.. Auburn; M.Ed., Mississippi State 
HAWSEY, LAWRENCE S. Extension ne Leader, Programs 8 Events, 1965, 1991. B.S.. M Ed. Auburn; Ed S. Mississippi 
State 
Tennessee; M.S.. Alabama; Ed.D., Auburn 
HOLLEY, BETTY B., Extension 4-H Program Specialist, 1969, 1986. B.S., : ;EG.D., Aut 
ROBINSON, JACQUELYN, Extension 4-H Program Specialist, Educational Design, 1993. B.S.. Ed.D., Montevallo; M.Ed., 
Livingston 
STOVER, SHANNON T., Extension 4-H Associate. 1990, B.S.. Auburn 
TATUM, JACK, (Columbiana) Extension 4-H Center Assistant en m. 1984. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Montevallo 
WHITTENBURG, B. L., Extension 4-H Animal Scientist, 1965. B.S., M.S., Tennessee 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


McCORD, R. WARREN, Extension Assistant Director, 1972, 1992. B.S., М. Alabama; M.S.. Ph.D.. Auburn 

BUFORD, JAMES A., Extension Mgmt. Scientist & Coord,, Mgt. Dev., 1965, 1883 B.S., M S., Auburn; Ph.D., Georgia 

BURTON JR.. JOHN E.. Extension Rural Sociologist, 1984. B.S., M.S., Utah State; Ph.D , lowa State 

CHESTNUTT, J. THOMAS, Extension Tourism Specialist, 1990. В.5., Auburn, M.S., E. Washington State; EG.D., Georgia 

LARKIN, WILLIE D., Extension Community Developmant Specialist, 1984. B.S., M.Ed.. Tuskegee, Ph.D.. Ohio State 

LEE, V. WILSON, Extension Economist, 1965, 1974. B.S.. Auburn; M.S., Arizona 

RAFTERY, SUSAN R., Extension Community Development Specialist, 1990. B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State 

STRAWN, HARRY B., Extension Economist, 1969, 1988. B.S., North Carolina; M.S., Ph.D.. Tennessee 

WOOLBRIGHT. CAROL A.. Extension Rural Leadership Grant Manager, 1993. В.А. Mary Hardin-Baylor, M.Ed.. Ph.D.. 
Auburn; Ed S., Georgia State 


EXTENSION COMMUNICATIONS 


STRAIN, W. L., Extension Assistant Director, Communications, 1955, 1992, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee; M.S., Wisconsin 
DUPREE, CHARLES B., Extension Communications Specialist, 1990. B.F.A., Alabama; M.F.A., Memphis State 
HAMBLEY, RICHARD, Extension Communications Associate, 1975, 1980. B.F.A., Auburn 

LANGCUSTER, JA., JAMES C., Extension Communications Specialist, 1985. B.A.. B.A., №. Alabama: M.A.. Alabama 
MORGAN, M. VIRGINIA, Extension Communications Specialist. Educational Methods, 1992. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Appalachian 


State 
WHATLEY, CAROLYN, Extension Communications Specialist, 1990. B.A., M.A., Ed.D., Auburn 


ADMINISTRATIVE/SUPORT 


BARNES, OWEN, Producer/Director 11, 1993. B.A., Auburn 

CREWS, KAREN M., Extension Administrative Services Associate, 1977, 1980. B.S., LaGrange 
DAVIS, JONATHAN, Network Support Manager, 1987. 1991. B.S., Auburn 

EILAND, ALAN D.. Art Designer 11, 1980. B.F.A., Auburn 

HARVEY, JAMES, Producer/Director 11, 1988. B.S., Troy State 

HILL, MERRELL, Supervisor, Inventory, 1988, 

JOHNSON, JANICE W., Specialist-Personnel, 1973, 1983 

JONES, MILTON, Supervisor-Mail Operations, 1977, 1981. B.S., SUNY 

KESLER, BRENDA P., Photo Technician, 1992 

LAWTON, JACK C., User Services Specialist 111, 1991. B.S., Auburn 

LIGHTFOOT, MARIO C., Editor/TV Post Productions, 1992. B.A., Clarke-Atlanta; M.A., American 
LITTLE, DEBORAH M., Specialist, ACES Budget, 1982 

McQUEEN, LINDA L., Assistant Editor, 1988. B.A., Louisiana State 

MENNIEFEE, KYONG, Part-time Specialist, ACES Budget, 1992. B.S., Auburn 

MIMS, ANNE, User Services Manager, 1987, 1991. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

MORRIS, MIKKI, Media Assistant Il, 1977 

MURPHY, ANN, Assistant Editor, 1990 B.S., Auburn 

PARMER, GREGORY A.. Specialist Ill, Network Support, 1991, C.P.E., Auburn 
PRESLEY, WILLIAM, Lead User Services Specialist, 1988, 1991. B.S., Livingston 
REYNOLDS, DONNA, Assistant Editor, 1990. B.S., Troy State 

RUTLAND-WHITE, LEONORA C., Artist, Paste-Up, 1982 

SEAY, DONNA M., Art Designer 11. 1991. B.F.A.. Auburn; M.F.A., Oregon 

TODD, JOHN N., Lead User Services Specialist, 1990, 1991, B.S., Birmingham Soutnern 
WHITMAN, JAY S., Extension Management Information Analyst, 1981, 1985. B.S., Auburn 
WOODALL, JAMES C., Coordinator, ACES Production, 1984 

WORDEN, TASHA J., Specialist, ACES Budget, 1989 

WYNN, DONNA J., Specialist, ACES Budget, 1978 


COUNTY PERSONNEL 
District Staff 


BLOUNT, LAVERNE, Extension District Agent, 1983, 1986. B.S., M.S., Alabama A&M; Ph.D. Ohio State 
BRADFORD, DAVID, Extension District Agent, 1969. 1993. B.S.. M.S., Auburn 

CONWAY, J. O., Extension District Agent, 1967, 1976. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn; Ed.S., Mississippi State 

CURTIS, WILLIAM W., Extension District Agent, 1963, 1976. B.S., M.S., Auburn; Ed.D., Louisiana State 
DOLLMAN, REBECCA, Extension District Agent. 1974, 1991. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Alabama 

McCRORY, NORMA, Extension District Agent. 1965, 1985. B.S., Southern Mississippi; M.A., Alabama 

RICE, D. RAY, Extension District Agent, 1976, 1991. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

SMITH, RICHARD, Extension District Agent, 1962, 1993. B.S., Alabama A&M; M.Ed., Tuskegee 

WADDY, P.H., JR., Extension District Agent, 1964, 1976, B.S., Alabama A&M; M:S., Tuskegee; Ph.D., Ohio State 
WHITE, SONDRA, EFNEP Area Agent, 1993, B.A., Auburn 


County Staffs 


Autauga County – Prattville 
MARTIN, STEVEN M., Assistant County Agent. 1992. B.S., Auburn 


Baldwin County — Bay Minette 

KIRKMAN, GRACE, County Agent. 1975, 1982. B-S., M.S.. Alabama 

PETERSON, DENNIS, County Agent, 1973, 1985. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

SKIPPER, CHARLES B., Assistant County Agent, 1992. B.S., Auburn 

TUNNELL, LYNDELL ED, County Agent-Coordinator, 1973, 1984. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 
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Barbour County — Clayton 

HUNTER, RUTH H., County Agent, 1974, 1987. B.S.. N. Alabama 

MASON, CHARLES Я, County Agent, 1980, 1989. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

McGHEE, JAMES L.. County Agent-Coordinator, 1968, 1980, 8.5 , Alabama A&M; M.Ed., Tuskegee 


Bibb County — Centreville 
SMITH, FAYE B., Interim County Agent-Coordinator, 1964, 1981. B.S.. Alabama 


Blount County – Oneonta 

GRAVES, NANCY G.: Assistant County Agent, 1992. B.S., Auburn 

HARPER, JANICE A., County Agent. 1980, 1987. B.S., M.S., Alabama A&M 

PORCH, DANIEL W., Associate County Agent, 1990. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

REID, BENNIE CAROL, County Agent-Coordinator. 1985, 1992. B.S., Samford: M.A.T., Montevallo 


Bullock County — Union Springs 

FARMER, RASSIE, County Agent, 1967, 1982. B.S., Langston; M.Ed., Tuskegee 
SMITHERMAN, JIMMY D., County Agent-Coordinator, 1978, 1987. B.S., M.S.. Auburn 
YOUNG, ARMSTEAD, Associate County Agent, 1973, 1990. B.S.. M.S., Tuskegee 


Butler County — Greenville 

CONNER, VALERIE. County Agent, 1983, 1992. B.S., Montevallo: M.S., Troy State 
LUMAN., LINDA, County Agent, 1982, 1989. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Florida State 

WOOD, BARRY E., County Agent-Coordinator, 1966, 1985. В.5:, Auburn; M.S.. Livingston 


Calhoun County — Anniston 

DOROUGH, HENRY. Associate County Agent, 1989. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
EASTERWOOD. LARRY, County Agent-Coordinator, 1961, 1977. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 
MOBLEY, BARBARA, County Agent, 1966, 1976. B A , M.A., Mississippi 

SARRO, RUTH G., County Agent, 1980, 1985. B.S., Auburn; M.S.. Alabama 
WILSON, MAZIE, County Agent, 1972, 1983. B.S., Alabama A&M; M.A.T., Montevallo 


Chambers County — LaFayette 

HENRY, DOLLIS A., Assistant County Agent, 1992. B.S.. Oakwood 

JONES, BRENDA, County Agent-Coordinator, 1971, 1988. B.S., Jacksonville State M.S., Montevalio 
KUYKENDALL, LEONARD L., County Agent, 1979, 1992. B.S., Auburn: M.S., Murray State 


Cherokee County — Centre 

DERRICK, DAVID E., County Agent, 1978. 1987. B.S., Auburn 

GLASS, LINDA A.. County Agent, 1978, 1988. B.S., Alabama A&M; M.S.. Alabama 
MOODY. CHARLES R.. County Agent-Coordinator, 1964, 1981, B.S., M.Ag., Auburn 


Chilton County — Clanton 

BOOZER, ROBERT T., Associate County Agent. 1986, 1989. B.S.. M.S., Auburn 
BROWN, TOMMY J, County Agent-Coordinator, 1971, 1988. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
NELSON, CALLIE N., Assistant County Agent, 1993, B.S., Alabama A&M 
WEST, GAY. Associate County Agent. 1991. B.S., Montevallo; M.A., Alabama 


Choctaw County – Butler 

ALBERSON, ELAINE B., County Agent, 1988, 1992. B.S. Samford; M.S., Livingston 

OLLISON, JOHN, Associate County Agent, 1981. 1989. B.S., Alabama A&M 

SHIELDS, ELAINE B., County Agent-Coordinator, 1982, 1989. B.S., Alabama, M.Ed.. Livingston 


Clarke County — Grove Hill 
ARTHUR, JOE ANN, County Agent-Coordinator, 1967, 1984. B.S., S. Mississippi; Ed.S.. Mississippi State 
BREWER, JACK R., Assistant County Agent, 1990. B.S.. M.Ed.. Auburn 


Clay County — Ashland 

FARROW, TOM, County Agent Coordinator, 1970, 1981. 8.S., M.Ed, Auburn 
FUTRAL, THOMAS D., County Agent, 1985, 1988. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 
MOOREHEAD. MARSHA. County Agent, 1976, 1989, B.S., M.S., Auburn 


Cleburne County — Heflin 
MATHEWS, ELEANOR, County Agent Coordinator, 1984, 1992. B-S., Auburn; M.S,, Jacksonville State 


Coffee County — New Brockton 

COFFEY, SANDRA T., County Agent, 1972, 1983. B.S., Tennessee; M.S., Auburn 

HUGHES, ANGELA G., County Agent, 1973, 1988. B.S., Alabama 

PETCHER, RICHARD, Associate County Agent, 1988, 1991. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

WINDHAM. STANLEY, County Agent, 1983, 1991. B.S.. Colorado State; M.Ed., Mississippi State 


Colbert County — Tuscumbia TEN. 
ANDREWS, CHARLES E., County Agent, 1973, 1988. B.S., 

EARWOOD, KIMBERLY A., Assistant County Agent, 1992. B.S., North Alabama; M.S., Montevallo 
KOON, DAVID, Assistant County Agent, 1994. B.S., Auburn 

McDONALD, TERESA C.. County Agent-Goordinator, 1976, 1992. B.S., M.Ed , Alabama АЗМ 
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MYERS, VALERIE, Assistant County Agent in Training, 1993. B.S., Auburn 
POTTER, DANNY JOE. County Agent, 1973, 1986. B.S., Auburn; M.Ed., Mississippi State 


Conecuh County — Evergreen 

BROGDEN, EMILY H., County Agent-Coordinator, 1980, 1989. B.S., Auburn: M.S., Livingston 
CASEY, MICHAEL S., Associate County Agent. 1991. 1992. B.S.. M.S., Auburn 

HARPE, HAZEL H.. County Agent, 1961, 1979. B-A., Judson 


Coosa County — Rockford 
LUKER, MELINDA, County Agent-Coordinator, 1978, 1988. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
VINES, ROGER C., County Agent, 1983, 1991. B.S., Aubum; M.S., Louisiana State 


Covington County — Andalusia 

DURR, WILLIE, County Agent, 1979, 1992. B.S., M.S., Alabama A&M 

PADGETT, WANDA K., Associate County Agent. 1978, 1990, B.S., Auburn; M.S., Troy State 
SIMON, CHARLES M., Associate County Agent Coordinator, 1992. B.S., М.5., Aubum 


Crenshaw County — Luverne 

BRYAN, DEREK F.. Assistant County Agent, 1992. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

HOOKS. LATHAN D., County Agent-Coordinator, 1971, 1982. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
SAFFOLD, HELEN J., County Agent, 1977, 1986. B.S., Alabama A&M; M.S., Tenn. State 
WHITE, GAYLE C., County Agent, 1973, 1984. B.S., M.S., Auburn 


Cullman County — Cullman 

BASWELL. BILLY R., County Agent, 1966, 1982. B.S., Auburn; M.E.E., Mississippi State 

COLE, ELAINE W., County Agent, 1973, 1983. B.S., M.A., Alabama 

HARRIS, PEGGY M., County Agent, 1964, 1979. B.S., Montevallo; M.Ed., Alabama A&M 

HODGES, В. GREGG, County Agent-Coordinator, 1975, 1985. B.S., M.S., Mississippi State; Ed.S., Alabama 
PINKSTON, CHARLES B., County Agent, 1983, 1992. B.S.. Auburn: M.S., Mississippi State 


Dale County — Ozark 

AGEE. THOMAS, Assistant County Agent. 1991. B.S.. Alabama A&M 

GRAY, GARY, Assistant County Agent, 1993. B S., Alabama; M.S., Auburn 

WILLIAMS, TERESA Z., County Agent-Coordinator, 1980, 1991. B-S., Montevallo. M.Ed.. Auburn 


Dallas County — Selma 
BATES. HARRIET R., County Agent Coordinator, 1974, 1985. B.S., M.Ed., Alabama State 


DeKalb County — Fort Payne 

HARKINS, DAVID, Extension Associate Environmental Management, 1993. B.S., Mississippi State 
O'DANIEL, CURTIS H., County Agent-Coordinator, 1965, 1978. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 
SHACKELFORD, TERRY L., County Agent, 1974, 1984. B.S., M.S.. Alabama A&M 

WALDRUP, ANNETTE M.. County Agent, 1977, 1986. B.S., Jacksonville State; M.A., Alabama 


Elmore County — Wetumpka 

BEAUCHAMP, RALPH R.. County Agent, 1980, 1988. B.S.. M.Ag., Auburn 
DAVIS, WAYNE E., County Agent-Coordinator, 1959, 1978. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
TANKERSLY. MARILEE, County Agent, 1975, 1984, B.S. M.S., Auburn 
TURNER, GWENDOLYN, County Agent, 1988, 1982. B.S., Alabama A&M 


Escambia County — Brewton 

BIVINS, CAROLYN F.. County Agent, 1974, 1988. B.S., Tuskegee; М.5., Livingston 
FARRIOR, OLIN, County Agent-Coordinator, 1982, 1990. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Mississippi State 
RUSH, ORU E.. County Agent, 1985, 1989. B.S., M.S., Livingston 


Etowah County – Gadsden 

GREGG, TINSLEY H., County Agent, 1982, 1992. B.S., M.Ag.. Auburn 

JORDAN, MARY L., County Agent. 1978, 1987. В.5.. M.S., Auburn 

MARTIN, CELESTE H.. County Agent-Coordinator, 1957. 1980. B.S., M.A., Auburn 
TODD, JIMMY G., Associate County Agent, 1992. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Louisiana State 
TURK, ELOISE O., County Agent, 1970, 1979. B.S., Alabama A&M; М.А T, indiana 


Fayette County — Fayette 

GRIFFITH, WARREN, County Agent, 1983, 1991. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Mississippi State 
THREADGILL, PAULA I., County Agent, 1978, 1988. B.S , M.A.T . Montevallo 
TUCKER, JAMES P . County Agent-Coordinator, 1961, 1976. B.S., M.Ag., Auburn 
WEAVER, JOAN R., County Agent, 1977, 1991. B.S., M.S., Mississippi State 


Franklin County — Russellville 

JONES, DONNA, Assistant County Agent, 1991. B.S., Alabama A&M 

MURPHY, R. MICHAEL, County Agent, 1981, 1991. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Mississippi Stato 
REED, TIMOTHY, County Agent Coordinator, 1984, 1988. B.S.. M.S., Auburn; Ph.D., Clemson 
THOMPSON. KAREN M., County Agent, 1974, 1986. B.S., Montevallo; M.S., Alabama 
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Geneva County — Geneva 
BALTIKAUSKI, MARY N., County Agent, 1979, 1991. B.S., Auburn 
SARTAIN, LINDA E.. County Agent, 1978, 1987. B.S., Auburn 


Greene County — Eutaw 
CLARK, JERRY B., County Agent-Coordinator, 1965, 1977. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn: Ed.S.. Mississippi State 
DATCHER, WILLIE E., Associate County Agent, 1984. 1991. B.S., Alabama A&M 


Hale County — Greensboro 
CLARY, JAMEY, County Agent Coordinator, 1974, 1991. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
LEWIS, JOVITA L., Assistant County Agent, 1989. B.S., Auburn 


Henry County — Abbeville 

HARDWICK, JEWEL W., County Agent, 1958, 1984. B.S.. Auburn 

JONES, DERRICK M., Assistant County Agent, 1992. B.S., Fort Valley State 

JONES, JAMES, Associate County Agent. 1988, 1991. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

KIRKLAND, MARGARET, County Agent-Coordinator, 1961, 1978. B.S., M.H.Ed., Jacksonville State: Ed.S,, Auburn 


Houston County — Dothan 

BIRDSONG, WILLIAM, Assistant County Agent, 1991. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

HUDSON, RICKEY G., Assistant County Agent, 1992. 8.5... Auburn 

JENKINS, ROSALIND R., County Agent, 1980, 1990, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee 

MEADOWS, CLAUDIA, County Agent, 1971, 1984. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Troy State 
MURPHY, RICHARD W., County Agent, 1978, 1985. B.S., M.S., Troy State 

VESTER, REAFIELD, County Agent-Coordinator, 1966, 1986. B.S., Ala. A&M; M.S., Florida 
WHITE, PATSY M., County Agent, 1970, 1981. B.S., M.S., Troy State 


Jackson County — Scottsboro 

DOMBHART, MARIE P., County Agent, 1975, 1985. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Livingston 
MOORE, BETTY D., County Agent-Coordinator, 1963, 1987, B.S., M.S., Auburn 
ROGERS, GOODRICH, Associate County Agent. 1986, 1988. B.S., Auburn 
SHARP, JAMES A., County Agent, 1973, 1984. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Alabama A&M 
TAPLEY, LEWIS L., Associate County Agent, 1981, 1990. B.S.. Auburn 


Jefferson County — Birmingham 

COLEMAN, MICHAEL, Assistant County Agent. 1984, 1989. B.S., Alabama A&M 

HENSHAW, MICHAEL, County Agent, 1983, 1992. B.S., M.S., Kentucky 

HUBBARD, DAVID H., County Agent, 1978, 1989. B.S., M.Ag., Auburn 

KNIGHT, LENA S., County Agent-Coordinator, 1971, 1983. B.S., Auburn; M.A., Alabama 
McCALL, HIRAM M., County Agent, 1970, 1982. B.S., Auburn; M.Ed., Mississippi State 
QUICK, LAWRENCE E., Associate County Agent, 1986, 1989. B.S., М.5,, Auburn 

RAMSEY, JACKIE M., County Agent, 1973, 1984. B.S., Tennessee Tech; M.S., Alabama A&M 
WILSON, HELEN TIBBS, County Agent, 1970, 1986. B.S., M.Ed., Alabama A&M 
WISSINGER, JOANN SMITH, County Agent, 1978, 1987. B-S., M.S,, Alabama 


Lamar County — Vernon 

DOWDLE, JANICE B., County Agent-Coordinator, 1970, 1987. B.S., M.S., Jacksonville State 
ROBINSON, DAVID W., County Agent, 1978, 1989. B.S., Mississippi State; M.Ed., Mississippi State 
WASHINGTON, MAC D., County Agent, 1979, 1988. B.S., Alabama A&M; M.S., Ohio State 


Lauderdale County — Florence 

ARMSTRONG, RANDALL, County Agent, 1974, 1990. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

HARPER, SANDRA O.. County Agent, 1970, 1982. B.S , M.S.. N. Alabama 

HUGHES, ROBERT T., County Agent-Coordinator, 1958, 1985. B.S., Alabama A&M; M.S., Tuskegee 
LANE, RONALD D., County Agent. 1973, 1985, B.S.. M.S., Auburn 

McLIN, MARIAN, Assistant County Agent In Training, 1993. B.S., Alabama A&M, M.S., Northern Illinois 
SIMS, THEMIKA, Assistant County Agent, 1991. B.S., Alabama A&M 

WISSERT, LELIA C., Associate County Agent, 1992. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Louisiana State 


Lawrence County — Moulton 

BUCHANAN, HENRY J., County Agent, 1970, 1989. B.S., M.A., Alabama A&M 

PINION, JAMES E., County Agent-Coordinator, 1966, 1986. B.S., М.Ед.. Auburn 

POOL, MARTHA H., County Agent, 1966, 1983. B.S., Jacksonville State, M.Ed., N. Alabama 
ROBINSON, LINDA, Associate County Agent. 1991. B.S.. M.S., Alabama A&M 


Lee County — Opelika 

BROWNE, CHARLES, Associate County Agent, 1989, B.S., Auburn 
CARPENTER, ANNE B., County Agent, 1982, 1989. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

CLARY, JEFFREY, County Agent-Coordinator, 1973, 1981. B.S., M.Ed., Aubum 
FORT, MATTIE, County Agent, 1974. 1987. B.S., Alabama A&M; M.S., Tuskegee 
SPEARS, BOBBY G., County Agent, 1977, 1988. B.S., M.Ag., Auburn 


Limestone County — Athens 
BURNETTE, RICHARD, Assistant County Agent. 1991. B.S.. M.S., Tennessee 
CHRISTOPHER, REETA A. Associate County Agent, 1980, 1987. B.S.. Tennessee 
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GRISSOM, CURTIS L., County Agent-Coordinator, 1976, 1988. B.S., M.S.. Auburn 
TIBBS., EUNICE P., County Agent, 1973, 1987. B.S.. M.S.. Alabama A&M 


Lowndes County — Hayneville 

CARROLL, PATRICIA E., Assistant County Agent, 1992, B.S., Auburn 

DANIEL, DAVID L., County Agent-Coordinator, 1972, 1984. B.S., Alabama A&M; M.Ed., Tuskegee 
JACKSON, KATIE W,, County Agent, 1973, 1986. B.S.. Alabama: M.S. Montevallo 


Macon County – Tuskegee 
PULLIAM, JOHN S., County Agent, 1980, 1989. B.S., Tuskegee; M.S., Alabama A&M 
WALLACE, ANNETTE B., County Agent-Coordinator, 1966, 1989. B.S., M.S., Alabama A&M; EGS.. Tuskegee 


Madison County — Huntsville 

COFFEE, VICTORIA M., County Agent. 1973. 1985. B:S., M.S., Alabama A&M 

ELLIOTT, ALYCE B., County Agent, 1972, 1984. B.S., Alabama АЗМ 

HALL, MARK H., County Agent, 1978, 1987. B.S., M.S., Ed.S., Auburn 

HARRIS, WALTER B., Assistant County Agent. 1991. B.S., Alabama ASM 

IFILL. JACQUELYN B., County Agent-Coordinator, 1968, 1988. B.S.. Tuskegee; M.Ed., Alabama АВМ 
MURRAY, GARY E.. County Agant, 1974, 1985. B-S., M.S.. Auburn 

PINYAN, PAUL, Associate County Agent, 1988, 1992, B.S.. Auburn: M.S., Alabama A&M 


Marengo County — Linden 

NORWOOD, WILLIAM N., County Agent, 1973, 1984. B.S., Alabama A&M; М.Еа.. Tuskegee 
PALMER, ROSALYN, County Agent, 1960, 1978. B.S.. Auburn 

SMITH, CHARLES E., County Agent-Coordinator, 1967, 1981. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 


Marion County — Hamilton 

HERDON, HELEN, Associate County Agent, 1978, 1992 B.S., M.S., Tuskegee 

MURPHY, LISA, County Agent, 1981, 1989. B.S., N. Alabama: M.S.. i State 

WALLACE, BOBBY J.. County Agent-Coordinator, 1979. 1989. B.S., Auburn; M.Ed.. Mississippi State 


Marshall County — Guntersville 

HOWARD, CHARLES, County Agent, 1979, 1988, B.S., Auburn; M.S., Mississippi State 

LACKEY, 1 JANNETTE, County Agent, 1965, 1980. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Tennessee 

TUCKER, KEVAN, Extension Associate, Envirnomental Management, 1993. B.S., Mississippi State 
WOOD. FRANKLIN H., County Agent-Coordinator, 1963, 1977. B-S., M.Agr., Auburn 


Mobile County — Mobile 

BARTON, MYRA N., County Agent, 1968, 1982. B.S., Montevallo; M.S., S. Alabama 

DAY, MARJORIE S.. County Agent, 1972, 1984. B.S.. Auburn: M.S., Alabama 

DENNISON, HAROLD M., County Agent-Coordinator, 1978, 1992. B.S., Tennessee; MS. Alabama 
GLOVER, TONY, County Agent, 1984, 1992. B.S., M:S., Auburn 

GREER, ANDREW D., County Agent, 1973. 1985. B.S., Auburn; M.S., S. Alabama 

HARTSELLE, JANE T., Assistant County Agent, 1992. B.S., Auburn; M S... South Alabama 
McCOLLUM, JULIA, County Agent, 1975, 1988. B.S., North Carolina AT; M.S., Southern Mississippi 
MILES, JAMES, Assistant County Agent. 1991 B.S., Alabama A&M 

WHITE, ROBERT W., Associate County Agent, 1989, 1992. B.S.. M.S., Auburn 

WILLIAMS, WILLIE, Assistant County Agent In Training, 1993. B.S., Miles, M.S., Alabama A&M 


Monroe County – Monroeville 

GALEMORE, MARIE M., County Agent. 1988, 1991. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Alabama 
GAMBLE, MIKE M., County Agent, 1966, 1979. B.S.. Mississippi State 

MUSSON, GLORIA A., County Agent, 1983, 1991. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Southern Mississippi 
RUFFIN, RODIE M., County Agent-Coordinator, 1973. 1989. B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee 


Montgomery County — Montgomery 

BROWN, JUDITH, County Agent. 1970, 1980. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

CHAPMAN, LLOYD D.. Assistant County Agent, 1992. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

COOK, SHARON H., Associate County Agent, 1990. B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee 

CRAFT, LARRY J.. County Agent, 1980. 1985. B.S.. M.S.. Auburn 

HANKS, BOBBY L . County Agent-Coordinator, 1974, 1990. B.S., M.S., Auburn 

OSBY, PARICO, Assistant County Agent, 1993. B.S., Tuskegee; M.A., Central Michigan 
PINKSTON, ANTHONY D.. Assistant County Agent. 1993. B.A., SUNY; M.S., Auburn 


Morgan County — Hartselle 

BRITNELL, RONALD W.. County Agent, 1976, 1987. B-S., Auburn; M.S.. Alabama A&M 
CARTER, WATKINS, County Agent-Coordinator, 1967, 1987. B.S.. M.S., Mississippi State 
DUTTON, JULIA A., County Agent, 1977. 1988. B.S., Tennessee Tech; M.S., Alabama A&M 
GAMBLE, KENNETH W., Assistant County Agent, 1990, B.S., M.S., Alabama A&M 
GOTTLER. THELMA E., County Agent, 1974, 1984. B.S., M.A T , Montevallo 


Perry County – Marion 
DANIEL JONES, County Agent-Coordinator, 1982, 1993. B.S., Tuskegee; M.S., Mississippi State 
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Pickens County — Carrollton 

HENDERSON, THEODIS, County Agent, 1975, 1991. B.S., Alabama A&M 
PRESLEY-FULLER, PATTI, Associate County Agent, 1988, 1991. B.S., M.S., Mississippi State 
WIGGINS, SAM, County Agent-Coordinator, 1983, 1991. B.S., Auburn; M:S., Troy State 


Pike County — Troy 

BARNES, DENA L., County Agent. 1973, 1986. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 

CARPENTER, DAVID B., County Agent. 1975, 1982. B.S., Auburn 

POWELL, TAMMARA A., County Agent-Coordinator, 1978, 1990. B.S., Montevallo; M.S., Alabama A&M 
THORPE, TARON, Assistant County Agent. 1991. B.S., M.B.A., Auburn 


Randolph County — Wedowee 

HARDIN, CHRISTINE B., Interim County Agent-Coordinator, 1978. 1986. B.S., N. Alabama. M.Ed., Auburn 
NELSON, ELAINE E., County Agent, 1969. 1982. B.S., Jacksonville State; M.S.. Auburn 

PARRISH, RUSSELL. County Agent, 1982, 1991. B.S., M.S.. Auburn 


Russell County — Phenix City 

BICE, DONALD, County Agent, 1970, 1986. B-S., B-S., M.S., Auburn 

REEDER, JESSE A., Assistant County Agent. 1992. B.S., M S., Auburn 

WILSON. BETTY H., County Agent-Coordinator, 1971, 1983. B.S., Montevallo; M.Ed., Auburn 


Shelby County — Columbiana 

COLQUITT, RICKY, Assistant County Agent, 1988. B.S., Auburn 

PRUCNAL, PEGGY A.. County Agent-Coordinator, 1969, 1981. B.S.. M.S., Jacksonville State 
TREADAWAY, ANGELA, Associate County Agent, 1985. B.S.. М.А.Т,, Montevallo 

WYNN, NELSON, Assistant County Agent, 1993. B.S., Alabama A&M 


St. Clair County — Pell City 

BRICE. DOROTHY P., County Agent-Coordinator, 1970, 1986. B.S., Alabama A&M; M.A,T,, Montevallo 
DICKINSON, DONNA M.. County Agent, 1978, 1986. B.S., М. Alabama 

LESTER, DONALD, County Agent, 1973, 1988. B.S., M.Ed., Auburn 


Sumter County — Livingston 
LAMPLEY, WILLIE H., Associate County Agent, 1986, 1992. B.S., Tuskegee; M.Ed., Alabama A&M 
SHIRLEY, DENISE R., Associate County Agent-Coordinator, 1988, 1991. B.S., Auburn: M.S., Livingston 


Talladega County — Talladega 
JURRIAANS, WANDA P., County Agent Coordinator, 1965, 1981, B.S., Jacksonville State; M.A.. Auburn 
WILLIAMS, JAMES R., Multi-County Agent, 1980, 1989. B.S., M.S., Aubum 


Tallapoosa County — Dadeville 
HANKS. JERRY G., County Agent-Coordinator, 1970, 1988. B.S., M.S., Auburn 
MARTIN, NELDA B., County Agent, 1971, 1982. B.S.. Alabama; М.А., Auburn 


Tuscaloosa County — Tuscaloosa 

BLACKMON, EVELYN, County Agent, 1965, 1983. B.S., Alabama A&M, M.A.. Alabama 
COLBURN, CHRISTOPHER, Assistant County Agent, 1990. B.S., Auburn 

СООК, JO ANN H., County Agent-Coordinator, 1970, 1991. B.S., M.S. Alabama 

FORD, STANLEY W., County Agent, 1979, 1988. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Mississippi State 
WEATHERLY, Я. LLOYD, County Agent. 1984, 1992. B S., Murray State; M.Ag., Mississippi State 
WILSON, VERA J., County Agent. 1965, 1982. B.S., Alabama A&M 


Walker County — Jasper 

BOYD, DEWAREN, Assistant County Agent, 1994. B.S., Auburn 

CAIN, DANNY, Assistant County Agent. 1992. B.S., M:S., Auburn 

CHERRY C. HOVATTER, County Agent. 1982, 1992. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Samtord 

CAIN, DANNY L., (Scottsboro) Extension Economist, Farm Business Management, 1992. B.S., Auburn 
SHIRLEY WHITTEN, County Agent Coordinator, 1981, 1991. B.S., Auburn; M.S., Alabama A&M 


Washington County — Chatom 

DICKEY, PATRICIA ANN, County Agent, 1968, 1990. B.S., Alabama 

FULLER, THOMAS E.. County Agent-Coordinator, 1969, 1980. В.5., M.S., Auburn 
HAZEN, SARAH H., County Agent, 1964, 1981. B.S., Auburn 

THREATT, ARTHUR L., County Agent, 1980, 1987. B.S., M.S., Alabama ABM 


Wilcox County — Camden 

BONNER, RACHAEL, Assistant County Agent, 1993. B.S.. Alabama A&M; M.S.. Tuskegee 
HOLLINGER, BETTY B., County Agent-Coordinator, 1977, 1987. B.S., M.A.T., Montevallo 
MOHLAHLANE, PHIL, Assistant County Agent. 1991. B.S., M.S., Tuskegee 


Winston County — Double Springs 
WEST, JEAN P., County Agent-Coordinator, 1972, 1989. B.S.. M Ext Ed., Alabama; 
WRIGHT, RICHARD A., Assistant County Agent, 1977. B.S., Auburn 


State Services 


Engineering Experiment Station Staff 


MUSE, WILLIAM V.. President, 1992. B-S., Northwestem State; M.B.A., Ph.D., Arkansas 

JOHNSON, GERALD W., Acting Vice President for Research & Associate Provost, 1970, 1993. B.A., Marshall; M.A., Рт... 
Tennessee 

WALKER, WILLIAM F., Dean of Engineering, 1988. B.S., M.S., Texas; Ph.D., Oklahoma State 

JOHN M. OWENS, Director, 1991. B. S E.E.. California, M.S., Ph.D., Stanford 


Dual roles are performed by faculty and staff of the College of Engineering who serve also as personnel of the 
Engineering Experiment Station, 


Engineering Extension Service Staff 


MUSE, WILLIAM V., President, 1992. B.S.. Northwestern State; M.B.A., Ph.D,, Arkansas 

THOMPSON, ANN E., Vice President for Extension, 1984, 1986. B.S., Auburn; M.A., Maryland; Ed.D., Okianoma State 
WALKER, WILLIAM F., Dean of Engineering & Vice President for Extension, 1988. B.S., M.S.. Texas; Ph.D., Oklahoma State 
BRYANT, JAMES O., Associate Dean for Extension, B.S., Ph.D., Clemson; M.S., Rice 

RIDGWAY, ELAINE H.. Acting Director. Auburn Office, 1989, 1993. B.S.. Auburn 

SEGRAVES, WILLIAM A., Director, Special Projects, 1990, 1993. B.S., M.S., Pennsylvania 

SELLERS. J. LARRY, Administrative Assistant, B.S., Auburn; M.S., Troy State 

BUTLER, HOPE G., Engineering Public Service Specialist, Auburn Office, 1991. 1993. B.S., Auburn 

AVERYT, A. HENRY, Director, Birmingham Office, 1972, 1990. B.M.E.. Auburn, М.5.1.М., Purdue 

NAGLE, LUELLEN, Engineering Public Service Specialist, Birmingham Office, 1972, 1973 B.S., Auburn 


Dual roles are performed by faculty and stati of the College o! Engineering who serve also as personnel o! the 
Engineering Extension Service. 


State Regulatory and Veterinary Services 
provided by the 
Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries 


C.S. Roberts Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory 

ALLEY, J. ТЕЕ", State Veterinarian & Director, Division of Animal Industry, 1977. D. V.M.. M.S.. Auburn 
HOERA, FREDERIC J.*, Laboratory Director, 1987. D. V.M., Ph.D., Purdue 

D'ANDREA, GEORGE", Pathology and Toxicology. 1980. D.V.M.. M.S., Auburn 

LAUERMAN, LLOYD H., JR." Microbiology, 1981. D.V.M., Washington State; Ph.D., Wisconsin 
NUEHRING, LELAND P.*, Pathobiology, 1990. D. V.M., lowa State; M.S., Ph.D., Georgia 

ROWE, SARA E.*, Microbiology, 1992. B.S., D. V. M, M.S., Auburn 


* Affiliate taculty in the College of Veterinary Medicine 


Pesticide Residue Laboratory 
BLOCH, JOHN A., Director, Division of Plant Protection and Pesticide Management, 1975. Ph.D.. North Carolina 
LECOMPTE, OSCAR D., Laboratory Director, 1986. B.S., Troy State 


State Chemical Laboratory 
HESTER, LANCE M., Director, Division of Agricultural Chemistry, 1991. B.S. Aubum 
JINKS, JOHN D., Director, 1968. B.S., Auburn 


Enrollment Statistics 
Enrollment By Curriculum — Fall Quarter, 1993 























































Curriculum Undergraduate & 1st Prot. Graduate 
Male Female Male Female Total 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural Business and Economics (AEC) (ECA)... 15 24 8 137 
Agricultural Engineering (AN) .. ы — 12 — 12 
Agricultural Journalism (AJ) ... — 3 — — 3 
Agricultural Science (AG) ... 19 5 Е — 24 
Agronomy and Soils (AY) .. 56 10 39 12 117 
Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) (ADPV) 138 139 15 6 298 
Entomology (ENT) ........... enn .— — 13 2 15 
Fisheries and Allied Ae ae aie m (FPV).. ‚34 5 87 19 145 
Horticulture (HF) . „97 42 10 7 156 
Integrated Pest xa 1 c — 3 
Plant Pathology (PLP) ........ FE | — 19 1 31 
Poultry Science (PH) (PHPV) 42 5 9 7 63 
Rural Sociology (RSY) ....... 2 3 — — 5 
TOTAL AGRICULTURE ............. 228 228 72 1,009 
Architecture (AR) (ARS) .......... > 70 — = 293 
Building Science (BSC) ...... 11 = = 166 
Community Planning (СР)... E 7 4 11 
Industrial Design (IND) .. 15 1 3 118 
Interior Design (ID) (105) .... 6 40 - Е 46 
Landscape Architecture (LA) (AS 38 16 — — 54 
Pre-Architecture (PAR) ... А 37 — c 151 
Pre-Building Science (PBSC) . 5 — — 152 
Pre-industrial Design (PIND) . 14 1 = — 15 
Pre-Interior Design (PID) .......... т „`$ 21 — — 22 
Pre-Landscape Architecture (PLA) . ‚16 5 — — 21 
TOTAL ARCHITECTURE .................... 222 8 7 1,049 
Accountancy (AC) 108 12 B 236 
Business Administration (BA) 5 165 60 239 
Economics (ЕС) ma а 32 13 68 
Finance (FI) ... м = 1 yor 

Human Resources s Management (H . = => 
Intemational Business (IB) ......... . 80 124 Е — 204 
Management (MN) ... .B9 41 27 14 171 
Management Information Systems (MIS) 111 58 13 7 189 
Marketing (MK) ........................... 125 67 1 3 196 
Operations Management (OM) .. . 53 10 — — 63 
Pre-Business (PB) ...... 556 = — 1,466 
Transportation (TN) 1 — = 24 
TOTAL BUSINESS ..... 1,057 250 106 3,102 
Adult Education (VAD) 20 9 13 76 
Agricultural Education (VAG) 1 8 = 46 
Behavior Disturbance Education (RSB) 21 1 1 35 
Business Education (VBU) ...................... 13 1 11 25 
Community Agency Counseling (on = 9 36 45 
Counseling Psychology (COP) .. = 8 16 24 
Counselor Education (CCP) (CED) . = 10 20 30 
Curriculum and Instruction (АС!) = 4 6 10 
Curriculum Supervision (ASC) .... = = = 2 2 
Distributive Education (VDE) ...... 6 1 1 = 8 
Early Childhood Education (CEC) ... „6 308 = 22 336 
Early Childhood Education for the Handicapped (RSC) . : 42 : і 5 
— 2 5 7 
351 6 44 419 
— 18 7 35 
38 — = B4 
89 — — 134 
1 2 — 6 
2 34 22 64 
= 1 – 1 
66 — = 125 
E 20 23 43 
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Curriculum Undergraduate & tst Prot, Graduate 
Male Female Male Female ^ Total 
Home Economics Education (МНЕ) ...................... Е 12 — 4 16 
Industrial Arts Education (VIA) .. ‚6 _ — — 6 
Learning Disabilities (RSL) ....... - — 1 8 10 
Media Instructional Development (MID) — = - 2 2 
Media Specialist (MSE) .... —— — — 13 13 
Menta! Retardation Education {R mit 20 1 3 25 
Music Education (CNM) |... „29 20 4 3 55 
N-12 Physical Education (HPEN) . „44 17 — — 6! 
Public School Counseling (CPS) .. —— = 2 6 8 
Reading Specialist (CNR) .. — — ЕУ 2 2 
Recreation Administration (HRA)... sail — -— - 1 
Recreation and Sport Management (HRS) . T. 6 =- Е 27 
Rehabilitation and Special Education (RSE) (RSH) (RSX) — f — 15 6 
Rehabilitation Counseling (CRC) ... — — — 3 3 
Rehabilitation Service Education (RSR) .. 2. 10 37 9 22 78 
School Psychology/Psychometry (CSP) . КЕЕ — 2 10 12 
Secondary Schoo! - English (CSE) ... 15 72 7 15 109 
Secondary School - Foreign Language. (CSF) T 12 — 8 22 
Secondary School - Mathematics (CSM) ... 22) 65 8 15 119 
Secondary Schoo! - Science (CSC) ........ 18 39 11 8 76 
Secondary School - Social Science (CSS) . 55 51 11 8 125 
Speech Pathology Education (RSS) . ка 124 -— — 125 
Student Development (CSD) ............ -— 5 10 15 
Trade and Industrial Education (VTI) . .B5 1 4 1 1f 
Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 18 19 37 
TOTAL EDUCATION 221 441 2,593 
Aerospace Engineering (AE) _........... eT | 34 4 164 
Agricultural Engineering (AN)... 7 — — 9 
Aviation Management: 
Airway Science Management (AMA) ..................... ане 5 = — Е 5 
Aviation Management (АМ) meros D, 1 — — 9 
Basic Aviation Mgt, (AMN) ...... „67 4 ЕЗ — 71 
Professional Flight Mgt. (AMF) Ё 7 ЕЧ = 83 
Chemical Engineering (CHE) .... 103 70 13 422 
Civil Engineering (CE) „s-s 64 87 21 461 
Computer Engineering (CPE) 23 9 2 148 
Computer Science (CS) ........ 12 62 13 113 
Electrical Engineering (EE) _.. 59 B5 B 489 
Environmental Science (ENS) ...... 57 — — 143 
Forest Engineering (FYE) ........ -= = — 12 
Geological Engineering (GE) 6 - — 10 
Industrial Engineering (IE) ........ 27 45 16 155 
Manufacturing Systems Engr. (МЕЕ) .. -= E 16 1 7 
Materials Engineering (MTL) ..... si Se 4 60 13 89 
Mechanical Engineering (ME) ... 419 51 87 7 564 
Pre-Aerospace Engineering (PAE) - 67 22 — — 89 
Pre-Agricultural Engineering (PAN) .. 5 2 Бы = 7 
Pre-Aviation Management (PAM) .... 70 6 — Е 78 
Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCHE) .. 119 71 е — 190 
Pre-Civil Engineering (PCE) ............ . 100 28 - — 126 
Pre-Computer Engineering (PCPE) . 61 12 E Е 73 
Pre-Computer Science (PCPS) ... 33 13 БЫ — 46 
Pre-Electrical Engineering (PEE) . .111 9 - — 120 
Pre-Environmental Science (PENS: 24 22 — — 46 
Pre-Engineering (PN) ................... 70 — — 297 
Pre-Forestry Engineering (PFYE) 3 — — — 3 
Pre-Industrial Engineering (PIE) .. 11 — — 24 
Pre-Materials Engineering (PMTL) .. 2 — -= 9 
Pre-Mechanica! Engineering сме 17 — — 142 
Pre-Textile Chemistry (PTC) ... 7 ЕУ -— B 
Pre-Textile Engineering (PTE). ым 14 -— =- 37 
Pre-Textile Management and Technology (PTMT). 2 — — 7 
Textile Chemistry (TC) 2 = — 7 
Textile Engineering (TE) .. 16 — — 30 
Textile Management and ioci (TMT ie 5 = — 24 
TOTAL ENGINEERING .. - 774 555 98 4,325 
Economics (ECF) -o= — — = ! 1 
Forest Products (FP) ..... = — 1 = 1 
Forest Management (FY) .. 1 31 11 53 
Forestry Operations (FYO) 1 — — 63 
Forestry Resources (FYR) 5 — — 111 
TOTAL FORESTRY ........... 7 32 12 229 
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Curriculum рони & 151 Prot. Graduate 
Female Male Female Total 
SCHOOL OF HUMAN SCIENCES 
Apparel and Textiles (APT) .. 17 — — 17 
Consumer Affairs (CA) ........ — = 3 9 12 
Family and Child Development (FCD) . „19 144 1 35 208 
Fashion Merchandising (FM) .. er 82 - = B4 
Hotel and Restaurant Management (HRM). .. 63 65 = E 128 
Interior Environments (INE) ... 2 104 — E 106 
Nutrition and Food Science iN 8 68 7 16 99 
TOTAL HUMAN SCIENCES „94 21 50 655 
(ANT)... TIDAL — — 28 
Child Care Social Work (CSW) 1 10 — — 1 
Communication (COM)... 62 75 14 17 168 
Communication Disorders (cD) т à 74 — 38 116 
Corporate Journalism (JMC) ... 113 25 — — 38 
Criminal Justice (CJ) ............... .24 12 c — 36 
Criminal Justice-Otfender Rehabilitation (CJO) .. v. | 2 — — 5 
Criminal Justice - Spanish (CJSP) . E 3 — — 7 
Criminal Justice-Youth NU 3 12 — E 15 
Criminology (CR) » 47 35 — = 82 
English (EH) ......... 70 98 25 37 230 
French (FR, FLF}... 2 7 — в 15 
Genera! Curriculum - Art (ATLA) ... 8 20 — — 28 
Genera! Curricutum - Economics (E! 51 n = > 62 
General Curriculum - Music (MULA) ... 3 & c — 9 
General Curriculum - Theatre (THLA) . 19 25 — Е 44 
General Curriculum - Undeclared (CLA) . 740 607 — v 1,347 
Geography (GY)... LA ^45 10 - — 55 
German (GR) . .2 2 — — 4 
Health Administration (НА) ...... 1 1 — = 2 
Health Services Administration (HSA) . 31 54 Е - 85 
Health tpi trae a Ines M 4 — — B 
History (HY)... „93 35 44 22 194 
International Trade - “French (FRT). -— 4 — Е 14 
International Trade - German (САТ) .. 5 5 — — 11 
International Trade - Spanish (SPT) 14 19 ЕЗ — 33 
Journalism (JM) ... „44 57 — — 101 
Latin-American Studies- “Spanish (SPL). „= 2 -= — 2 
Law Enforcement (CJL) ... 111 26 c = 137 
Philoaophy (BA) аа on oyr a 7 1 — - 8 
Political Science (PO) .. 124 92 10 5 231! 
Psychology (PG) .......... 164 352 41 73 630 
Public Administration (PUB) „22 10 19 18 69 
Public Relations (PR) .......... „44 98 — = 142 
Radio, Television & Film qu . 85 82 = E 167 
Religion (AL) ... 3 2 — = 5 
Russian Studies. (RUS) 2 1 — - 3 
Social Work (SW) .. 9 63 — — 72 
‚6 10 — — 16 
4M 6 7 12 36 
107 101 1 2 21! 
13 12 3 3 31 
B 10 — — 18 
TOTAL LIBERAL ARTS 2,102 164 233 4,526 
Nursing (NUR) 131 = > 150 
Pre-Nursing (NS) . 326 = 5 367 
TOTAL NURSING .... 457 = - 517 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

Doctor of Pharmacy (PYD).. 6 14 — 18 
Pharmacy (PY) eS) ie «93 196 19 11 319 
Pharmacy Care Systems (PCS) . = X = 1 1 
TOTAL PHARMACY _............. „н: 97 210 19 12 338 
Е = 1 
— — 58 
- — 35 
" 7 20 
43 25 111 

14 14 
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Curriculum "— & ist Prot Graduate 
Female Male Female 
Earth Science (GES) .. - er 8 — — 
General Curriculum - Undeclared (GSM) 68 41 - — 
Geology (GL) .. PAA 23 7 16 8 
Laboratory Technology (LT) „8 19 — — 
Marine Biology (MRB) . .52 64 — — 
Mathematics (MH) ....... 18 27 35 15 
Medical Technology (MDT) . 10 24 = — 
Microbiology (MB) ............ 27 37 11 5 
Molecular Biology (MOB) ‚11 12 — = 
Physics (Р$)............. .26 5 47 3 
Pre-Dentistry (PD) .40 10 — — 
Pre-Medicine (PM) ... 259 248 — — 
Pre-Occupational Therapy (OT) . | 14 — — 
Pre-Optometry (OP) .... 16 14 — — 
Pre-Pharmacy (PPY) ... .94 227 — — 
Pre-Physical Therapy (PT) .. .59 113 — -— 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine ED " 88 151 — — 
Wildlife Science (WL) ..... 74 37 19 4 
Zoology (ZY) .. .91 39 26 17 
TOTAL SCIENCES AND MATHEMATICS ыз шый, „> 998 1.153 222 96 
Anatomy and Histology (УАН) .... == 1 - 
Biomedical Sciences (BMS) .... — 16 13 
Large Animal Surgery and Medi — 3 1 
Pathobiology (VPB) ................................ — — 7 
Physiology and Pharmacology (VPH) — 1 5 
Radiology (VR)... = — 1 
Small Animal Surgery and Medicine (VSA) ЕЧ 4 4 
Veterinary Medicine (VM) ................ 162 184 — = 
TOTAL VETERINARY MEDICINE ........... seen eene 162 184 25 31 
Physiology (IP) ..... 1 6 
Sociology (SY) ..... 10 11 
Textile Science (TS) . 11 3 
TOTAL INTERDEPARTMENTAL tis — 22 20 
TRANSIENTS AND AUDITORS 
Transients and Auditors (AUD) (TR) ......... 14 28 31 
TOTAL TRANSIENTS AND AUDITORS .... a 34 14 28 31 
ALL UNIVERSITY 
GRAND TOTAL, ттлтн е енын тнл ss dua paci ded LOE & 8.318 1.795 1,219 
SUMMARY BY CLASS LEVEL 
2,577 2,456 - — 
‚2,429 1,878 E = 
‚2.339 1,851 E Е 
.2,473 1,935 — — 
111 119 = - 
Other Undergraduates and 1st Professionals 79 — — 
Master's .. — = 1,085 786 
Educational — — 3 12 
Doctoral .. hs E — 675 374 
Other Graduates 2 — 32 47 
GRAND TOTAL .... 8,318 1,795 1,219 


Total 
7 
109 
52 
27 
116 


5,033 
4,307 
4,190 
4,408 


181 
1,871 


1,049 


21,363 


Enrollment Statistics 


Enrollment By Alabama Counties — Fall Quarter, 1993 


Cullman... 


Dallas .. 
DeKalb 
Elmore .... 
Escambia 
Etowah .... 
Fayette .... 
Franklin ... 
Geneva .. 
Greene 


Calitornia 
Colorado .... 
Connecticut... 


IIMinois ,. 
Indiana 
lowa .... 
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Enrollment By Foreign Country — Fall Quarter, 1993 
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Page references apply to the first page of subject listed. 


Absences, 22 

Academic Affairs, 40 

Academic Common Market, 17 

Academic Program Assessment, 40 

Accountancy: School of, 64; curriculum, 65; 
courses, 190 

Administration, 4 

Admissions: application for, 12; treshmen, 12; 
transfer students, 13 

Advanced placement, 13, 27 

Aerospace Engineering: Department of, 101; 
curriculum, 102: courses, 191 

Aerospace Studies, courses, 193 

Aging Studies, certificate in, 128, 131 

Agricultural Business and Economics: 
curriculum, 46; courses, 193 

Agricultural Engineering: curriculum, 47, 105; 
Department of, 104; courses, 195 

Agricultural Experiment Station: staff, 375; 
substations and fields, 380 

Agricultural Journalism, curriculum, 48 

Agricultural Science, curriculum, 48 

Agriculture, College of: majors, 45; Pre- 
Veterinary Medicine option, 45; dual degree 
program, 46; curricula, 46 

Agriculture and Engineering, dual degree 
program of, 46 

Agronomy and Soils: curriculum, 49; courses, 
197 

Air Force Aerospace Studies: Department of, 
183; scholarship program, 183; flight 
program, 184; courses, 193 

Alabama students, policy for, 15 

Anatomy and Histology, courses, 328 

Animal and Dairy Sciences: curriculum, 50; 
options, 50; courses, 198 

Anthropology: major, 132; courses, 316 

Apparel and Textiles: curriculum, 123 

Applied Mathematics (See Mathematics) 

Architecture, School of: departments, 57; 
degrees, 57; admission, 57; transfer 
students, 57 

Architecture: Department of, 57; degrees, 58; 
curriculum, 59; courses, 200 

Archives, 9 

Art: Department of, 144; curriculum, 145; 
major, 132; minor, 131; courses, 204 

Arts and Humanities, Center for, 129 

Attendance, class, 22 

Audiology, courses, 223 

Auditing, 22 

Auditors, admission of, 14 

Automobiles. See Vehicle Registration 

Aviation Management: curriculum, 102; 
courses, 207 

Aviation, Department of, 11 


Biochemistry: curriculum, 160 
Biology, courses, 209 
Bookstores. 39 


Botany: curriculum, 159; courses, 210 

Building Science: Department of, 61; 
curriculum, 61; courses, 212 

Business, College of: degrees, 83; curriculum, 
63; Pre-Business program, 64; protessional 
options, 63; admission, 63; graduation 
requirements, 64; advisory service, 64; 
cooperative education, 64 

Business Economics, curriculum, 65 

Business Education, curriculum, 89 


Calendar, University, 6 

Caroline Draughon Village, 33 

Center for Arts and Humanities, 129 

Center for Governmental Services, 11 

Charges, 17 

Chemical Engineering: Department of, 106; 
curriculum, 106; options, 107; courses, 213 

Chemistry: curriculum, 160; curriculum in 
biochemistry, 160; courses, 215 

Child Welfare. See Social Work curriculum 

Chinese, courses, 254 

Church Music, 148 

Classification, student, 21 

Civil Engineering: Department of, 109: 
curriculum, 110; courses, 217 

Clinics, special, 39 

College Level Examination Program (CLEP), 
13, 27 

Communication: major, 132, courses, 220 

Communication Disorders: major, 133; 
courses, 223 

Communications (Publications), student, 36 

Community Planning, courses, 203 

Composition option, Music, 147 

Computer Engineering, curriculum, 113 

Computer Science and Engineering: curricula, 
112; courses, 224 

Computing, University, 10 

Consumer Affairs: Department ot, 123; 
curricula, 123; courses, 226 

Cooperative Education Program, 38, 64, 92, 
100, 129, 158 

Core Curriculum, 40 

Corporate Journalism: major, 133 

Correspondence, credit earned through, 27 

Correspondence Study, 27, 39 

Counseling, Pre-College, 15 

Counseling and Counseling Psychology, 
courses, 229 

Course load, 21 

Criminal Justice, major, 134; courses, 229 

Criminology: major, 134; courses, 317 

Cultural Programs, See Music, Theatre and 
Lectures, 37 

Curricula: School and College, 44; interdepart- 
mental-interdisciplinary, 44, 182 

Curriculum and Teaching, courses, 230 

Curriculum: change of, 21; model change, 21 


397 


Dairy Science. See Animal and Dairy 
Sciences 

Dauphin Island Sea Laboratory, courses at, 
263 

Dean's List, 24 

Degrees: requirements for, 27; conferral of, 28 

Development Services, Student, 36 

Directory Intormation, release of, 30 

Disabilities, accommodation for, 15 

Discipline, 36 

Discrete and Statistical Sciences, 234 

Dormitories. See Housing 

Dual degree programs, 46, 100, 131, 158 

Dual Objectives Programs: 92, 128 


Early Childhood Education: curriculum, 72; 
courses, 230 
Earth Science, 161 


Economics: Department of, 65; curriculum, 65; 


Liberal Arts major, 134; courses, 236 

Education, College of: accreditation, 71; 
curricula, 71; scholastic requirements, 71; 
program options, 72; specialization, 72; 
Field Experiences, 92; dual objectives 
program, 92; non-teaching options, 93; 
graduate programs, 97; teacher certifica- 
tion, 97: Learning Resources Center, 98 

Educational Foundations, Leadership and 
Technology: courses, 237 

Educational Leadership. courses, 237 

Educational Media, courses, 237 

Educational Records, 30 

Electrical Engineering: Department of, 113; 
curriculum, 113; courses, 238 

Elementary Education: curriculum, 73; 
courses, 231 

Eligibility, academic, 25 

Emeriti personnel, 339 

Employment. student, 35 

Engineering, College of: admission, 99; 
degree requirements, 101; programs, 99: 
dual degree, 100; Pre-Engineering 
curriculum, 101; departments, 101 

Engineering, courses, 241 

Engineering Experiment Station, 390 

Engineering Extension Service: programs. 
100; staff, 390 

English: major, 135; Education curriculum, 81; 
courses, 241 

English As A Second Language Program, 43 

English Composition, requirements for 
freshmen, 41 

Enrollment statistics, 391 

Entomology, courses, 244 

Entomology - Integrated Pest Management, 
curriculum, 51 

Environmental Engineering (See Civil 
Engineering) 

Environmental Science, curriculum, 110 

Examinations, 22 

Experiment Stations: Agricultural, 375; 
Engineering, 100, 390 

Extension: description of, 8; credit earned 
through, 27, 39 


Index 


Extension Service, Cooperative; Home 
Economics option, 128; stafl, 381; county 
Staffs, 384 


Faculty and Staff, 335 

Family and Child Development: Department 
of, 126; curriculum, 126; courses, 245 

Fashion Merchandising, curriculum, 124 

Fees, 18 

Field Experiences (Education), 92 

Fifth-Year Program in Education tor Liberal 
Arts students, 129 

Finance: Department of, 66; curriculum, 66; 
courses, 246 

Financial Aid, 35 

Fine Arts, School ot: departments, 144; 
transfer students, 144; curricula, 145 

Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures: 52, 
courses, 247 

Fisheries Management: science option, 52; 
production option, 52; Pre-Vet option, 53 

Food Services, 34 

Foreign Languages: majors in, 135, 136, 142, 
143; Education curriculum, 82; courses, 249 

Foreign Languages-International Trade. major, 
135 

Forest Engineering: curriculum, 105, 120; 
courses, 256 

Forest Management: courses, 257 

Forest Products: courses, 259 

Forest Resources: curriculum, 121 

Forestry Operations: curriculum, 121 

Forestry, School of: description, 119; 
admission, 119: curricula, 119; honors 
program, 122 

Foundations of Education, courses, 237 

Foy Union, 36 

Fraternities, social, 38 

French: major, 135; courses, 250 

Freshmen, admission of, 12 


General Science Education, curriculum, 73 

Geography: major, 136; courses, 260 

Geological Engineering: 111, 162 

Geology: curriculum, 161; courses. 262 

German: major, 136; courses, 251 

Grades: listed, 23; averages, 23; S-U, 23 

Graduate School: admission, 181; master's 
degree program, 181; doctoral degrees, 
181; research program with Oak Ridge, 182 

Graduation Honors, 28 

Grievance policy, academic, 29 

Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, courses at, 
263 


Health Administration: courses, 264 

Health Services Administration, major, 136 
Health Systems Administration, major. 137 
Health Center, Student. 35 

Health Occupations Education: curriculum, 90 
Health and Human Performance: courses, 265 
History: major, 137; courses, 269 

History, requirements in, 42 

Home Economics, curricula in Education, 90 


Index 


Honors: programs, 43 122, 129, 158; Dean's 
List, 24; graduation with, 28; Honor 
Societies, 37 

Horticulture: curricula, 53; courses, 271 

Hotel and Restaurant Management: curricu- 
lum, 126; courses, 298 

Housing: single students, 32; married and 
graduate, 33; off campus, 34 

Human Resources Management, 68 

Human Sciences, School of; degrees offered, 
123; departments of, 123; dual objectives 
program, 128; Cooperative Extension 
option, 128 


Independent study, 39 

Industrial Arts, curriculum, 91 

Industrial Design: curriculum, 62; courses, 273 

Industrial Engineering: Department of, 114; 
curriculum, 114; courses, 274 

Instruction: division of, 7; courses ol, 189 

Insurance, health, 35 

Interdepartmental Education, courses, 277 

Interdepartmental-interdisciplinary curricula, 
44, 182 

Interdepartmental programs, 44, 182 

Interior Design: curriculum, 59; courses, 202 

Interior Environments: curriculum, 125 

International Business, curriculum, 66 

International students, admission of, 14 

Italian, courses, 252 


Japanese, courses, 254 
Jazz Studies, 148 
Journalism: majors, 133, 138; courses, 277 


Laboratory Technology; curriculum, 162; 
courses, 278 

Landscape Architecture: curriculum, 60; 
courses, 203 

Language proficiency, courses, 249 

Latin American Studies: major, 138; minor, 
131; program in , 43 

Latin: courses, 249 

Law Enforcement: majors, 134 

Learning Resources Center, 98 

Liberal Arts, College of: description of, 129; 
degrees, 129; dual program with Engineer- 
ing, 131; cooperative education program, 
129; majors, 132; minors, 131; symbols, 
130; School of Fine Arts, 144 

Libraries, 9 

Licensure in pharmacy, requirements for, 154 

Literature requirement. 42 

Loans, student, 35 


Majors: change of, 21; in Sciences and 
Mathematics Curriculum, 157; in Liberal 
Arts curriculum, 130 


Management: Department of, 67; majors in 67; 


Courses, 278 
Management Information Systems, 69 
Marine Biology: curriculum, 169 
Marketing Education, 92 


Marketing and Transportation: Department of, 
69; majors, 70; courses, 280 

Mass Communication: major, 139 

Materials Engineering: curriculum, 116; 
courses, 282 

Mathematics: curriculum, 164; courses, 283: 
curriculum in Applied Mathematics, 164: 
curriculum in Applied Discrete Mathematics, 
165; Education curriculum, 83; courses in 
Discrete and Statistical Sciences, 234 

Meals, 34 

Mechanical Engineering: Department of, 115; 
curriculum, 115; courses, 287 

Medical Technology: curriculum, 162 

Microbiology: curriculum, 166; option, 175; 
courses, 211 (See also Botany) 

Middle School Education, courses, 231 

Military Science: credit tor, 27; Department of, 
184; programs. 184: courses, 289 

Military Service credit, 27 

Minors, in Liberal Arts curriculum, 131 

Molecular Biology, 167 

Music: Department of, 145; Liberal Arts major, 
139; minor, 131; curricula, 147; degrees, 
145; graduate work in, 146; courses, 290 

Music Education: courses, 231 

Music, Theatre and Lectures, 37 


Naval Science: Department of, 187; programs, 
187: courses, 294 

Non-Alabama students, policy for, 15 

Nursing, School ot: degree offered, 151; 
curriculum, 151; admission, 151; academic 
regulations, 152; accreditation, 152; 
courses, 294 

Nutrition and Food Science: Department of, 
126; majors, 126; curriculum, 127; courses, 
297 


Otticers, Administrative: general, 4, 335; 
academic, 5, 335 
Operations Management, 67 


Performance , Music, 147, 293 

Pest Management: curriculum, 51 

Pharmacal Sciences, courses, 298 

Pharmacy Care Systems, courses, 300 

Pharmacy Practice, Clinical, courses, 301 

Pharmacy, School of; readmission to, 153; 
program, 153; admission, 153; academic 
regulations, 154; licensure, 154; continuing 
education program, 154; curricula, 155; 
Doctor of Pharmacy degree, 156 

Philosophy: major, 139; minor, 131; courses, 
302 

Physical Education: credit for, 27; curricula, 
87; courses, 265 

Physical Science: courses, 304 

Physics: curriculum, 167; courses, 304 

Physiology and Pharmacology: courses, 328 

Piano Pedagogy, 148 

Placement, advanced, 27 

Placement Services, 36 

Plant Pathology: courses, 306 


Index 


Political Science: major, 140; courses, 307 

Portuguese, courses, 252 

Poultry Science: curriculum, 55; option, 55; 
courses, 309 

Pre-Business program, 64 

Pre-Dentistry: curriculum, 170 

Pre-Engineering, curriculum for, 101 

Pre-Law: option, 131 

Pre-Medicine: option, 108; curriculum, 170 

Pre-Nursing Science. curriculum. 151 

Pre-Occupational Therapy, curriculum, 173 

Pre-Optometry, curriculum, 171 

Pre-Pharmacy, curriculum, 173 

Pre-Physical Therapy, curriculum, 172 

Pre-Protessional Curricula, 170 

Pre-Veterinary Medicine: curriculum, 45, 174; 
options, 50, 55, 175 

Probation, academic, 25 

Progress, satisfactory, 26 

Psychology: major, 140; courses, 310 

Public Administration, major, 141 

Publications. See Communications 

Publíc Relations, major, 141 


Reading Education, courses, 232 

Readmission, 15, 21 

Recognition Societies, 38 

Records, student: confidentiality of, 29; access 
to, 29; release of, 30; amending proce- 
dures, 31; challenge of, 31 

Recreational Services, 36 

Registration, 21 

Regulations, academic, 20 

Regulatory Services, State, 390 

Rehabilitation and Special Education; courses, 
311 

Rehabilitation Services Education: curriculum, 
94 

Religion, major, 141; courses, 314 

Research, 8, 182 

Reserve Officers' Training Corps, 183 

Residence halls. See Housing 

Residence, requirements for, 15 

Resignation (withdrawal), 24 

Rural Sociology, curriculum, 56; courses, 194, 
316 

Russian Studies: major, 142; minor, 131 

Russian, courses, 252 


Scheduling, 20 

Scholarships, 35, 183, 186, 187 

School and College Curricula, 44 

Sciences and Mathematics, College of: 
degrees, 157; dual degree with Engineer- 
ing, 158; Teacher Education, 158; 
cooperative education, 158; advisory 
services, 158; general curriculum, 159; pre- 
professional curricula, 170; courses, 314 


Second degree, requirements for, 28 
Secondary Education. courses, 233 
Social Sciences, curricula, 86 

Social Work: major, 142; courses, 314 
Sociology: major, 142; courses, 314 
Soils: (See Agronomy and Soils) 
Sororities, 38 

Spanish: major, 143; courses, 253 
Special Programs, 37 

Special students. admission of, 14 
Speech Pathology, courses, 223 
Sports, intramural, 36 

State Chemical Laboratory, 390 
Student Affairs, 12 

Student Government Association, 37 
Suspension, academic, 25 


Teacher certification, 97 

Teacher Education: admission to, 92; for 
Liberal Arts students, 129 

Testing Services, 36 

Textile Chemistry, curriculum, 117; courses, 
319 

Textile Engineering: Department ot, 116; 
curriculum, 117; courses, 318 

Textile Management and Technology, 
curriculum, 118; courses, 319 

Theatre: Department of, 149; curricula, 149; 
major, 143; minor, 131; courses, 320 

Transfer students, admission, 13; credits 
allowed, 13 

Transient students, admission of, 14 

Transportation and Physical Distribution: 
curriculum, 70; courses, 281 

Trustees, Board ol, 3 


Unclassified students, admission of, 14 
University: history, 7; purpose, 9 
University Chapel, 36 

University Courses, 323 

University Program Council, 36 


Vehicle Registration, 39 

Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 390 

Veterinary Medicine, College of: admission, 
177; requirements, 177; curriculum, 179; 
courses, 325 

Visual Arts, 144 

Vocational and Adult Education: courses, 328 

Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 98 


Wildlite Science: curriculum, 168; option, 175 
Women's Studies Minor, 131 
Work-Study program, 35 


Zoological Sciences, 168 
Zoology and Wildlife Science, courses in 331 
Zoology: curriculum, 168; option, 176 


